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ARTICLE I. 


A 


VOCABULARY OF THE PONAPE DIALECT, 
PONAPE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-PONAPE ; 
WITH A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH. 


By Rev. LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D., 


LATELY MISSIONARY OF THE A. B.C. F. M. IN MICRONESIA. 


Presented to the Society October 12th, 1871. 


TuIs Vocabulary by no means claims to be a complete list of 
Ponape words. My effort has always been rather to secure ac- 
curate lexical and grammatical knowledge of such words and 
phrases as came in my way, than to distend my list. Hence 
there are a great number of technical terms, relating to the va- 
rious native arts and customs, and many poetical and nearly 
or quite obsolete words, that have escaped my pen and even my 
ear; together with, no doubt, some that occur more or less 
frequently in common parlance. Many additional points of 
interest will be brought out in a perfect dictionary, should an 
one have the knowledge and leisure to compile it; but I shall 
have greatly failed of my object, if this attempt, together with 
the appended Grammatical Notes, do not lay open all the more 
important particulars needed by practical students and by sci- 
entific philologists. 

As to the definitions, no one who has endeavored to put down 
even the more obvious meanings of the words of an uncultivated 
tongue will be surprised at my acknowledgment of the imper- 
fections of this first extended attempt upon the dialect of Ponape. 

The numerous nouns which are never used without a posses- 
sive I have usually entered without the pronominal suffix; al- 
ways, however, noting the fact that they are not to be used alone. 

Adjectives I have in general divested of the substantive pre- 
fix me. 

Of verbs I give the radical parts only, subjoining the most 
common forms of combination with directives. Occasionally I 
have set down a radical with a definition only of a special form 
of it, being uncertain as to the true power of the root itself. In 
certain other cases, I have not attempted to distinguish the radi- 
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eal, but have given it along with what is palpably its directive. 
Further knowledge is needed in order to resolve these words. 
Only in cases that appeared to me doubtful have I entered verbs 
with the causative prefix ka. 

I have given some words as spelt in my Ponape books, though 
I may have since thought best to change the orthography ; in 
which case, reference is made to the later spelling. 

The system of orthography used is that of Lepsius (as set 
forth in his Standard Alphabet, Berlin, 1863), but with the 
omission of all diacritical signs which are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus, the short vowels are left unmarked, only the long 
being distinguished by the horizontal line above ; no the closer 
e and o are unmarked, only the opener being distinguished by 
the horizontal stroke below. Thus 


@ is the sound in art, futher. 

a nearly as in and. 

é as in they (but without the vanish of #). 
e nearly as in met. 

é as in French mére, nearly as in English care. 
e the same, shorter. 

i as in machine, pique. 

i as in pin, nearly. ‘ 

6 as in note (but without the vanish of w). 
o the same, shorter. 

6 as in or, or as a in all, 

the same, shorter. 

@ nearly as wu in but, current. 

@ as in rule. 

wu as in pull. 

ai as in aisle, aye (“long i”). 

au as ou, ow in found, cow. 

j as English j, ch (in church), ts, ete. 

k as English &, g. 

1, m, n as in their ordinary English use. 
nv as n in sink, finger, or ng in singing. 
p as English yp, 

y as English r. 

t as English ¢, d. 

w as English w. 


For further particulars, especially the non-distinction of surd 
and sonant articulations, see the Grammatical Notes. 

The alphabet used in the missionary publications in Ponape 
is the same with the above, only (for ‘ae of means) with rejec- 
tion of all diacritical signs; so that there is no distinction of e 
and e, of 0, 0, and 9, of n and %. 

The Vocabulary was worked out before the author’s depar- 
ture from Micronesia, and has been for many years lost, owing 
to the death of the gentleman in whose hands it was deposited. 
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I. PONAPE-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


a, n. girth, compass measured by the girth; size, bulk: Gap, 
large; atikatik, meatikatik, small. 

a, pron. (nom. sing.) he, she, it. 

G, poss. his, hers, its. 

ai, poss, my. 

aia, n. rainbow (often iaia). 

aij, n. a certain tree; varnish made from its nut. 

avjaij, v. varnish with aij; (hence, in general) paint. 

ainapon, n. (cf. por) after midnight. 

aip, n. native drum, drum (in general). 

aip, v. play on an aip, beat the drum. 

air, n. the south; airav, south wind; airilgv%, southern part of the 
heavens. 


ji, v. sneeze. 

‘area, n. (a high chief’s) nose. 

ijimor, v. and mer] breathe, respire, breathe without unnatu- 
ral effort: ajiajimer, ajimgmor (reduplicated forms). 

ak, n. mangrove tree (rhizophora); a stick for digging with (usu- 
ally of the @& tree; hence), spade, hoe, digging instrument of 
any kind. 

aka, amen. these, those (often a mere sign of plurality). 

dkai, interj. indeed! oh! (generally at comatidng to be dreaded or 
avoided). 

akai, pron. some, several, a part of many (often a mere sign of plu- 
rality ; usually abbreviated to kai, a A preceded by a vowel). 

akamaiki, v. dispute, altercate, wrangle, discuss, argue (redupli- 
cated form, akakamaiki). 

akan, pron. all these or those. 

akdri, interj. [|akai and ari] fie! (used reprovingly). 

aki, prep. because of, on account of, for (generally closely con- 
nected with verbs, as suffix: usually abbreviated to Ai after a 
vowel): ta me kg koto ki, what have you come for? aki ai jé- 
mau, because of my sickness. 

akij, n. see kij. 

al, n. path, road, track, course. 

alap, adj. {a and lap] large around, big-girthed. 

alau, conj. when, atter the time that (abbreviated to dau after a 
vowel). 

dlau, n. (used in familiar converse with equals and inferiors, in the 
sense of ‘my good fellow,’ ‘ you are the one for me’). 

dle, v. take, receive, accept ; a learn. 

dlek, n. a small reed, used principally in siding and flooring houses, 

dlij, n. the beard. 

dlim, adj. five (the root used in composition is /ii). 
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aliména, n. a dream (only of chiefs). 

aliména, v. dream (applied only to high chiefs). 

dlina, n. sound, audible noise; a voice; any sound made by the 
breath, by an animal, or upon an instrument. 

ali, v. |al, u?| move in an a/ or path; walk: alialu (reduplicated 
form); Adlu, cause to walk, lead. 

alii uli'a, n. [alu] (a very high chiet’s) legs or feet. 

dlumi'r, v. tae mur| follow, pursue; (occasionally) succeed ; 
(technically) take food to a chief who is travelling. 

dm, poss. (sing.) thy, thine; your, yours. 

am, n. a slip-noose, or snare, for catching animals. 

am, v. catch with a snare or am, ensnare, entrap. 

dmaj, adj. raw, uncooked. 

dmen, adj. |at, men| one (applied only to animated objects; when 
used alone) another, another one. 

dmkitik, n. [am, kitik| an am for ensnaring kitiks or rats; rat- or 
mouse-trap. 

dn, interr. (a responsive particle, equivalent to) well! what of it? 
what then ? 

anaki, v. have, hold, occupy ; possess, get possession of. 

anelu, v. be used or accustomed to, be familiar with. 

dni, n. a disembodied spirit, from the spirit of the meanest indi- 
vidual just deceased to spirits self-created; (general term for) 
the dead; an ancestor; a god: ani oj, see of ; ani pan takai, a 
spirit once in human body, and buried “ under a stone,” as is the 
Ponape custom. 

ang'k, v. (in the A7ti tribe) finished, completed, accomplished ; (in 
the Metd'lanim tribe it is equivalent to ‘will; significant of ac- 
tion about to be performed ; almost synonymous with pan). 

av, v. consent to, acquiesce; be familiar with, be accustomed to: 
dveta, dveta'ta (the most commonly used of the directives). 

an, adv. yes (a mere responsive particle, used without intention of 
actually assenting, just as we use yes in politely responding to 
others’ remarks). 

av, n. wind, breeze, air: kijenian [kij, en, ¢ euphonic, av], (the 
common term for) light breezes. 

ana ran, adj. tall, gigantic. 

avet, n. length, extent. 

avi’, v. (av) hear, attend, listen (used only of the highest chiefs’ 
hearing). 

dnian, adj. |a%| windy, breezy, stormy ; displeased, angry (applied 
only to the highest chiefs). 

dviani, v. [avr] punish, beat, kill (used only of a chief’s beating 
and killing in anger). 

adn, num. Six (the root in composition is 07”, sometimes pronounced 
won, which see), 

dp, adv, just now, at this time, then; a sign of present tense (often 
used where an English mind -would not expect to find it, but 
still, I think, with the above significance more or less prominent). 

apili, n. [ct. pali] a side, a part taken from along the length; a 
half taken in the same way. 
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dpe, pron. (indefinite, of very wide significance, used in the nomi- 
native or objective) some person, some thing; that person or 
thing; this person or thing: dpe me widta dpe, that person or 
thing made this person or thing. 

apé, v. (applied to the movements of chiefs of all the lower grades; 
a term of respect used to any one not a high chief): apé'we, go 
away; apéto, come; apéup, stay in a place, dwell. 

dpetan, adv. |ap, tu, en| just now completed, now performed, 

api’, v. draw or pull: apita, draw ups apito, draw hither; apitito, 
draw down hither; ete. 

dpijo, adj. fluttering, agitated, fearful. 

dpon, adj. four (the radical is a, which is found in the compounds 
paijok ete.). 

apon, n. the fourth month of the Ponape year; also, the ceremonies 
connected with the canoe-launches of that month. 

apo rilon, n. | lo} the north. 

ipot, adj. |at, pot| one (applied only to stick-like objects; when 

used alone it means) another one. 

apw'ki, adj. one hundred (used in numbering animals, sticks, stick- 
like objects, and sundry more valued articles, such as yams, 
mats, etc.: api’ki means ‘one thousand’ when used in numbering 
the mass of less valued objects, such as cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
etc.). 

Pron adj. steep, rough (as applied to land and roads); difficult, 
not easy, hard to be performed. . 

dpwal, n. care, attention. 

apwa'li, v. (cf. pali| takes sides with, defend; serve, obey; take 
care of, be attentive te; honor, reverence. 

Gr, pron. (poss. dual or plur.) their, theirs. 

ara’, pron, (dual poss.) [ar and a, the sign of duality] their (two). 

ara, adj, |ct. rairai| long, extended, drawn out. 

arail, pron. (plur. poss.) [ar and ail, sign of plurality] their, theirs. 

aramdj, n. 42 man; persons in general, any person indefinitely; a 
body of people, inhabitants; common people (not chiefs). 

dri, adv. well (the most frequently used word in the language ; 
used as well is in English, elliptically for it is well, and as an 
expression of satisfaction with what has been said or done; or 
merely expletive, as in “well, the work is done ;” “ well, let us 

0”). 

Gri, adj. two (the root used in combination is 77). 

@rir, v. squat in token and attitude of respect about a chief; pay 
court (ari'ri, the common form; driarirt, reduplicated form). 
ariripa, n. — pa| the circle of respect about a chief; a court. 
driwan, v. know, learn: druwanakila, know, have learned, thor- 


oughly understand. 

at, n. an oceanic current ; a current of air in the nostrils, the breath. 

at, adj. one (the radical is evidently @, as seen in amen, apot, 
apuki etc.). 

at, pron. (poss. plur. and dual) our, our two. 

ata, pron. (dual poss.) [at and a, the sign of duality] our two (in- 
clusive of the person addressed). 
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@ta, n. a name, that by which any thing is called; a proper name 
(in distinction from a title or surname). 

atail, pron. (plur, poss.) [at and ail, the sign of plurality] our (in- 
clusive of the persons addressed). 

atdnaki, v. possess or receive or take a name; be named. 

ati’, v. take with violence, snatch, levy upon. 

ata, adj. vine (the root is tw). 

au, v. ride astride on some one’s back. 

aut’, v. wait, tarry, delay, expect, await: auioto, auiakito, wait for, 
await the coming of; avi ia, wait for me (often used as a threat 
to children, ‘look out for me! take care !’). 

atipwil, v. (cf. pwil) turn towards: aupwilakion, be turned to- 
wards by. 

atramen, n. dream.—v, dream. 

atiraméi, v. prepare a pontal (cocoa-nut shell) for jokau (ava) b 
the first expression of juice into it (a sort of dedication, thoug 
unattended by religious ceremonies). 

aut, v. fill, pour into; impart evil-minded or suspicious thoughts. 

atitapon, v. [aut and pdn, ‘round’ roll up a oj with the sheet in- 
side. 

auto'kamai, n. the eleventh month. 

atiwa, n. [Hawaiian, mouth, opening, entrance: auwa en im 
(or wa’n im), mouth of a house, window or door. 

awal, adj. eight (the root is wal). 

awao, n. the most costly and highly valued hair-oil made by Pona- 
peans, a compound of cocoa-nut oil and many fragrant materials. 


e, interj. (used after the names of persons when calling them: 
e. g. Jomatau é! *O Jomatau!’) 

é, n. the mullet (at a certain stage of its growth). 

et, adv. yes. 

eij, adj. seven (the root in combination is 7)). 

etjok, adj. ten (used in enumerating the great mass of objects not 
animated or stick-like). 

éjil, adj. three (the root in combination is jé/). 

ék, see 

el, v. rub, chafe, apply a liniment by rubbing: é/éel (reduplicated 
form). 

él, n. a string of beads or flowers (often used as a mere numerative 
particle in numbering any thing strung). 

éle, adv. probably, likely, possibly. 

élep, n. [e perhaps from a@ of at, and lep or lepen] a part, a half, if 
taken from the length of an article; another halt or part. 

élu, udj. [lu ?] cooked, thoroughly done. 

en, prep. of, belonging to, about, concerning [the proper spelling 
is gn, which shows its relation to 9%, the directive]. 

en (the sign of the imperative mood, probably a modified signifi- 
cance of en the preposition). 

en, pron. this (it often has the power of a definite article only). 

er (a sign of completed action, and consequently of past time: 
e. g. erala, completed ; ereti, finish up, complete). 
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erer, adj. [er] complete, perfected, finished (used principally in the 
windward tribes, where the lee tribes use snekier, which see). 

érk, adj. ten (applied only to animated objects, sticks, and a few 
objects like yams, mats, etc.: it is only carried into combination 
for animals and stick-like objects ; ch). 

ét, n. a bag, sack, pocket: et en magia, the bag for food, the stomach. 

et, interr, what? (used in asking ‘ what is your, or his, name? in 
the weather tribes): te et ata (pronounced tet ata), or what 
name? i.e. something of that name, something like that, some- 
thing of that kind; « jota pan wato kapet, te et ata? will he 
not bring a knife, or something of that kind? a pan koto lakop, 
te et ata, he will come to-morrow, or some such time. 

et, pron. this. 

éta, v. sharpen, as on a hone or grind-stone. 

eten, n. the noon or midnight next following the time of speaking. 

eténiai, n. [at? (a current) en, i euphonic, ai the radical of fire, 
though never used alone] smoke, (literally) the current from 
fire. 

eténiai, v. call, to summon with a loud voice (applied only to a 
chief’s calling). 

étenpil, n. [at ? en, pil] steam. 

éti, étié'ti, v. [ét, a bag] bag, pocket; (consequently) put together 
in one’s memory (as though the memory were something like a 
bag, somewhere in the regions of the ¢¢ en mova); carefully 
retain the remembrance of. 

étiet, adj. [et, the root of the words eteniai and etenpil| smoky, 
clouded by smoke, bedimmed as with smoke. 

eu, adj. = e perhaps modified from the a of at; wu is a suffixed 
particle used in enumerating fruits, etc.] one; another, one more ; 
a different one. 

éurdn, n. [eu, ran] another day, some day, one day hereafter, some- 
time in the future. 


i, pron. (first pers. sing.) I. 

i, adv. (a directive, significant of going from: .it is to be pronounced 
yi, and should be so spelt had we a y). 

i, pron, (third pers. sing. nom. and obj.) he (when in the nomina- 
tive, me is always used in apposition with it: e.g. ¢ me wiata, 
‘he the one that did (it),’ or ‘he did it’). 

ia, adv. where (an interrogative of place ep also used for 
ij in asking the names of persons or things, in the windward 
tribes; as ta ata? ‘where the name?’ i. e. ‘what the name ?’) 

ia, pron. (first pers. sing. obj.) me. 

ia (a particle added to adjectives to form a second degree). 

tai, n. fire |Polynesian ahi: see kijeniai, under kij]. 

id'ia, n. a rainbow (also pronounced by some aia, which see). 

id'jata, v. come to life after supposed or real death (a ceremonious 
term applied only to the reviving of chiefs etc.). 

iat, adv. when? at what time? 

iatua, adv. fia, tua] like what, similar to what, in what manner, 
how. 
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ién, adv. here; look here (used in calling attention) ; thus. 

iénen, adv. lien, en, pronoun] here, in this place (to be used only 
when we should say “it is here”). 

ierdj, n. an only son: terd)j amen, an only begotten son. 

téramen, adv. no, not, do not (to be used only when, in reply to a 
query, one would say “do not do it”). 

iet, adv. here, in this place (often used in merely calling attention). 

iétet, adv. [iet, et, pronoun] here, in this place (more emphatic than 
merely ; equivalent to ‘here it is’). 

ij, pron. who? which? (sometimes in the lee tribe it is also used 
interrogatively for what ?) 

ijanaki, v. improve; look out for, be on the watch against. 

tjau, n. the zamanu tree (calophyllum). 

ia kan, adj. le erk| seventy (used in numbering sticks or timbers, 
and everything that, to the native, is connected in idea with 
separate sticks, as trees and canoes; also in counting persons). 

iiel, adj. (etj, el] seven (strings, or objects strung on strings). 

Yijok, adj. [eij, eijgk| seventy (used in enumerating all most com- 
mon objects). 

ijik, v. set fire to, burn up, singe. 

ijikop, adj. [eij, kop] seven (bundles or packages). 

yipau, n. the highest monjap title in a tribe (equivalent to nana- 
maraki and ojlapalap). 

jim, adj. |etj, um| seven (objects like yams, bunches of bananas, 
gourds, melons, ete.). 

ijo, adv. belonging or relating to chiefs, royal: kadnim ijo, royal 
village; pi/u ?jo, a fleet of canoes belonging to a chief or con- 
veying chiefs (it is also used as a prefix of high respect and 
honor to many of the higher titles, e.g. nanapei or ijonanapei, 
nalaim or ijonalaim). 

ijok, n. a cocoa-nut shell prepared to contain drinking water. 

tjok, see etjok. 

ijopau, vn. one of the most important az oj. 

tji, adj. [etj, «| seven (used in numbering all fruits, globular ob- 
jects, and many unclassifiable objects). 

iil, n. the time of being hungry, between the bread-fruit seasons ; 
any time of scarcity of food not amounting to a famine: nani- 
jul, in the jjul season; haijuli, cause to be hungry. 

vki, n, a tail, as of a fish or dog; the extreme. 

ikikito'ki, v. excuse, apologize. 

tla, n. height, elevation. 

tla, adj. high, elevated: ‘lila (reduplicated form); tlatdwe, high 
up; éatito, moderately high ; lémaldm ila, high thoughts, pride. 

ilaki, v. send, despatch: tlukieto, send hither; takiawe, send away. 

7lil, v. steer a ship, boat, or canoe. 
ii'la, see ila. 

tlak, n. a heavy sea, breakers, surf. 

im, n. a house, dwelling of any kind. 

impa, adv. [probably more truly mpa, without preliminary vowel] 
beside, along side; (sometimes) with: e. g. makur impa, angry 
with. 
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impdi, adj. very good, upright (applied to moral excellence). 

impa’n, prep. [tmpa, en] alongside of. 

impwei, n. the bladder of an animal. 

imwi, n. the end, top, summit: imwipajor, v. separate into two 
long parts. 

imwimwinti ti, v. be opposed to, at enmity with. 

imwinii' ti, n. [imwi, en, titi ?] an enemy. 

in, n. mother (not used without an accompanying possessive: e. g. 
in a, ‘his mother ;’ in ai, ‘my mother’). ; 

inapa, n. that on which a high chief sits. 

inapa, v. spread down a mat (or something of the kind, sometimes 
only a leaf) for a very high chief to sit on; give a seat; sit 
down (applied to the chief’s sitting). 

tnau, n. a tie or knot; a compact or agreement. 

tnau, v. tie, make fast with cords: tnaukipena, band together, 
covenant, 

inen, adj. straight, not crooked, correct: inenta, perpendicular ; 
kainen, v. straighten. 

or Tnim, v. roast, broil, toast. 

ininitv ki, v. speak very low, not loud. 

tnirek, v. give permission, assent to. 

injin, v.—injinamau, be happy; injinjuit, be miserable; injina- 
maula, happy ; injinjuitela, unhappy. 

injindki, v. [injin, 0, ki] be weubied or anxious about any thing. 

inojo'ta, n. the parent plant of a number of suckers; r tio an 
ancestor. 

inta, n. blood, (I have little doubt that the preliminary vowel 
should be omitted in spelling this word.) 

inta'nt, adj. noted, famous, feared. 

intin, n, tattooing, writing, marking or figuring of any kind. 

intin, v. tattoo, write or figure: intivieti, write down, write. 

intinkdta, n. [intin, ka, tu} a circle. 

iénen, adv. |io or ion? and en, pronoun] there, in that place 
(equivalent to ‘there it is’). 

ign, n. an attendant, follower, disciple, subject (always to be fol- 
lowed by a possessive pronoun: e. g. ig% a, ‘his attendant ;’ iv 
ai, ‘my attendant’). 

ion, prep. with, in connection with, in appendage; towards (when 
preceded by a vowel, it becomes g% mm the great majority of 
cases). 

iona' ki, prep. aki| along with. 

ipa, n. a thread or filament of any kind on which beads, flowers, 
etc., are strung. 

ipwi, n. a descendant. 

ipwi, v. be born, descend from by birth: ipwata, ipwior (common 
forms of the same). 

ir, pron. (nom. and obj. dual and plur.) they, them (a contracted 
form of trail and ira; it is also used ceremoniously for ‘thou’). 

ir, v.—iriti, descend as in diving —- only a poetic form) : 
pwe tien iriti, pwe tien porata, ‘that I may dive down, that I 
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may come up;’ 7rata, v. braid or plait; iratrapajon, v. [air ?| 
separate. 

ira, n. the condition of a person or thing, whatever concerns (often 
used as an interrogative equivalent to “how about?” e. g. ira’n 
trail, ‘how about them? how are they ?’). 

irda’, pron. (nom. and obj. dual) they or them two. 

trai, pron. (phar. nom. and obj.) they, them. 

trij, v. rub, scrape, scratch, scour. 

or irir, v. fan, blow. 

trek, adj. standing in a line, in lineal order, in sucecession. 

it, v. draw or fetch (a fluid); flow, rise (applied only to fluids, as 
the tide). 

tta, adj. \é, tu| single, one alone, this, no other, this above all others. 

ttaudri, n. speaking, speech, command (a term of respect used re- 
garding the lower orders of chiefs). 

waudri, v. speak or look (a term of respect, but not the highest). 

itauwéni, v. follow, tag after: (redupl. form). 

iti, v. single out, select: étiatujonv, make choice from. 

itipa, n. |it, pa] that which fills any receiver, contents. 

Ttit, n. a dish composed of scraped yams and cocoa-nut, and baked 
in a native oven. 

iitiaki ov, v. make signs to (as to a deaf person). 

ttek, v. ask, inquire: ttaitek (redupl. form). 

ia, adj. sweet, palatable. 

iuk, pron, see uk, 

v. [iu, ki] relish. 


jaik, v. catch, fish up as with a net. 

Jair, v. touch with the hand. 

jaird'naki, v. | jair or jo, ranaki| be ignorant of, not know. 

jak, n, food, any kind of aliment (a ceremonious term, yet not con- 
fined to chiefs). 

jak, v. eat (ceremonious, but not in the highest degree). 

jak, v. evacuate the bowels (a more refined term than peh). 

jakandkan, adj. bad, miserable, outrageous. 

jakara, v. ask or beg of a high chief; petition; pray to God. 

jakaro, adj. free, not close, liberal, generous (the opposite of 
miserly). 

jakekair, n. a dwarf. 

jal, n. a string, cord, vine: jal en mdta, a cord of metal, a chain; 
jal en padtek, a cord for anchoring; ja/ en paipor, a cord for 
anchoring, a cable. 

jal, v. tie, bind, fasten: jaliti, jdlign, kajulign (common forms) ; 
im en jaliti or jal, a house of binding, a prison; jalapajon, fade. 

jalalapek, v. | jo? kalalapek ?| misunderstand, be dull or stupid 
in understanding. 

jdlamwai, v. display, make known. 

jalan, v. tall down trom: juldiajér (common form). 

jdlenol, adj. | jal, en, ol] sexually attached to a male, licentious, 
whorish ; i jalenol, a whore, prostitute, 
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jdletok, adj. open, exposed, not concealed. 

jdletok, v. travel, go; understand. 

jdlik, v. take care of, watch, be cautious. 

— adv. |jalik, jili| inconstantly, fitfully, deceptively, 
alsely. 

jaliko'ko, n. [kal, ko] a continuous line, a circle. 

ja@lipa, n. bonds, cords; anything with which an object is bound. 

jalo'na, n. the ear. 

jalénala, v. be lost, forgotten. 

jam, n. father, any near relation on the father’s side (never used 
without a possesive pronoun). 

jamdnaki, v. jam, nainaki| take a father, put one’s self under 
the fatherly care of any one. 

jdmarau, n. a priest of the higher order; a sort of high-rank 
director of religious ceremonies [he does not necessarily kotiant 
or have communication with spirits]. 

janjal, adj. open, exposed, made manifest: Aajanjal, make manifest. 

janjar, v. wander aimlessly about (?). 

janjarakd'ta, v. talk profanely (cf. jenjerakita). 

jap, n. land, in distinction from sea; a country or territory; any 
small segment of land (like a section of a tribe, or even the 
smaller stations): j@'palap, the main-land, the interior. 

ja paja'p, v. cultivate; take charge of land. 

ja pal, v. | jap, al| walk by land (in distinction from travelling by 
water). 

japa'li, v. teach, learn. 

japan, adj. generous, liberal, kind-hearted. 

japa' rapar, v. move the lips as in talking, without emitting a sound : 
japajaparapar (redupl. form). 

jdpet, n, a sharp flattened piece of a stone; a verse, as of a hymn. 

japet, v. stretch out the hand, extend the arm; hold out anything 
at arm’s length: japet jakau, hold something out towards the 
gods above and pray. 

japinaki, v. | jap, nainaki| take possession of a jap or piece of 
land, possess land. 

jdpit, v. wait a short time, delay. 

ja pitok, v. | jap, pitak| make the circuit of a country; travel from, 
leave. 

japon, adj. jo, not right, wrong, mistaken. 

japon, v. answer, reply. 

jdapwil, v. turn about (probably there is also some idea of mere 
motion) : japwilita, promote in dignity; japwiliti, degrade in 
ottice ; hajapwilitu, cause to be promoted. 

jar, v. (it is difficult to give a clear idea of the force of this root; 
examples will illustrate it:) ja@’rdta, look up, raise the eyes; set 
erect, as the frame of a house; plant a canoe or vessel on the 
rocks, wreck it; Aujurapajon, cause to separate; jara jokau, 

ull jokau for the purpose of feasting. 

jarajer, adj. rough, not smooth (applied to boards and sticks) ; 

serrated, like a saw. 7 
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ja rap, v. do something relative to burying or the opposite: jara- 
peti, bury, cover with earth; jarapda'ta, unbury, dig up. 

jarati, adj. sacred, holy, tabu. 

jau, n, the sun (used only in certain combinations; it sometimes 
seems to convey the idea of time, or perhaps more properly light) : 
jauaj, noon; jautik, evening ; jaunipon, moon or month; jau- 
nipar, the time of the par, a year. 

jaua, v. burst open from within (as the chick breaks the egg, or 
as an abscess spontaneously opens): Aajauapajon, cause to burst. 

jata, n. the taro (genus arum). 

jata, n. the back (?): tienjaua, the back-bone. 

javi,n, the conch (genus Zriton); a horn or shell of any kind 
used for blowing. 

jadi, v. blow a jaui, or any kind of shell, horn, or trumpet. 

jatnipar, n. | jau, ni, par| time of the trade-winds (it may be used 
as a synonym for ‘ year’). 

jatnipon, jaitik, see jau. 

Je, v. be kind to, “cousin.” 

Jjé, v. throw (not used without the causative ka; kajela, kajeti, 
kajekon, kajewe etc.). 

je, pron. (very indefinite, used for either number in the first and 
third pers. nom.). 

jet, v. propel a canoe by paddling; travel by canoe. 

jeijei, adj. greatly beloved by a chief. 

jeikawe, v. push, shove. 

jeuok, v. | jei, lok ?| travel, journey. 

jewndk, v, sleep (ceremonious, used only of the highest chiefs). 


jeim@ek, v. walk, move by walking (ceremonious in the highest 
degree). 

Jéja, v. | jo, eja] not know, be ignorant of. 

jejailek, v. be ignorant of some mischief (?). 

jénjer, v. tie together (as reeds are tied on the sides of a house): 


jenjerakita, swear violently. 

jépa, n. the cheek. 

jepopo, adj. orphan. 

jepwo'rajuit, v. [pwo'rapwo'r, juit| solicit to evil, tempt; talk 
obscenely. 

jer, n. a torch, 

jer, v. cut up, cut, use force in cutting: jer mai, cut up bread-fruit ; 
Jjerakition, (seems to mean) cut down upon, (hence) punish, 
visit punishment upon; jervkita, hold a person while something 
is done for or to him by friendly force ; jérupdjon, fade, become 
indistinct; jeré’ti, bury. (It is questionable whether all the 
above instances are properly analyzed.) 

jer, adv. not (I know it only as a poetic form of jo). 

jeran, adj. branched, rayed: (redupl. form); mora 
jeran, a curly head of hair. 

jerata, v. enlighten with a jer or torch. 

Jjeré't, n. a peculiar kind of native paroquet. 

jeri, n. a child: jéri pdlel, an intant; jéri pén, a girl; jéri ol, a 
boy ; jéri man, boy. 
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jertjo, n. (jeri, jo?| a son of a monjap ; a chief of that order. 

Jjérok, n. a sail. 

Jérgk, v. use a Jjerok, sail. 

Jet, n. salt water, sea, ocean; salt. 

jetai,n. a peculiar superstitious mode of knotting up cocoa-nut 
leaves. 

jyjik, n. generation 

jik, n. the tropic bird (genus Phaeton). 

jik, v.—jikajon, escape from, jump away ; jiketok, put around, 
encircle. 

jikan, v. gather up in heaps, pile u 

from among a crowd: jikapwdlapwdl (redupl. form). 

jikar, v. fill the air as does a scent: jikarakar, jikajikarakar 
(redupl, forms). 

jila, n. a hatchet or ax (originally those of stone, but now those of 
metal): jila po'raper, a common ax or hatchet, which stands at 
right angles to the handle; jéla kojapena, a bent hatchet, an 
adze. 

jila, v. watch, guard, look out for: jinji'la (redupl. form) ; kajin- 
jila (intensive) ; kajinji'laki, cause to guard. 

jili, adv. here and there ; hither and thither; all about; miscel- 
laneously. 

jilia'kan, adj. [@il, ¢k] thirty (used in counting people and stick- 
like objects). 

ji'liel, adj. three (strings, as of beads and flowers). 

ji n'lijgk, adj. thirty (used in counting the great mass of common 
objects). 

jilikop, adj. |éil, kop| three (bundles or packages). 

Jjilipa, n. | jila, pa] a watch or guard; one or ones who jinjila. 

ji jilipak, adj. three times, thrice : pan jilipak, thrice. 

Jilipot, ad). |éil, pot| three (stick-like objects). 

jilitin, adj. tin | three (bundles, as of fruit). 

jila, ad). |éjel, wu] three (in numbering the great mass of common 
objects not comprehended under men, pot, am, kop, él, tim, and 
pak). 

jilam, adj. three (used in counting yams, bananas, and a few large 
_ fruits). 

jinjin, see injin. 

Jjinjila, see jila. 

jip, v. move over to, cross to; alight from a canoe at any particu- 
lar place (i. e. cross over from the canoe to the land). 

Jjipet, v. snap away with the back of the fingers: jipet pil, sprinkle. 

Jipo, v. Lip a place to reside in another; leave in 
ure, or ban fear; flee. 

v. interrupt conversation. 

jira i pi, n. the play of hide and seek. 

jirt’pi, v. seek for one hid in sport, play hide and seek. 

jitaw'ki, v. dislike, hate. 

jo, adv. no (an adverb of universal negation) : jd’ta, not, it is not ; 
joa, it is all gone, there is not any. 
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jot, n. a report, narration; history, tradition. 

joj, v. smart, sting. 

ja, adj. quickly, abruptly, suddenly. 

jojo'ngk, v. groan or grunt. 

jojo'réti, v. diminish (applied to fluids). 

jok, v. be impeded as a channel or road may be. 

Jjok, v. light on, descend upon. 

jokali'ion, v. distrust, disbelieve. 

jo'kau, n. the piper methysticum, the Polynesian ava; also, now, 
all alcoholic drinks: jo’kaula, drunk with jokau, (in general) 
drunk, 

jo'kon, n. a staff, cane, rod. 

joko'na, v. oppress, fatigue; vex (as a chief does his subjects). 

jolole, v. steal, pilfer. 

jom, v. (the root of several words relating to coming and going): 
jo'mala, gone ; jo'matd er, come; ke pun jo'mawa ? are you go- 
ing? (the common form of farewell); jg’ma, past, gone on 
(equivalent to ‘more:’ e. g. to'la jilijgk je'ma, ‘more than thirty 
dollars’). 

jongk, v. groan or grunt. 

jo'nti, v. put down in water, soak. 

jon, n. a certain tree which grows in the mangrove swamp and is 
perhaps a mangrove. 

jon, v. try, attempt: (redupl. form); compare 
with, liken to. 

jon, n. kind, variety. 

jor, adv. from (used as an adverb of direction; also as a prepo- 
sition). 

jo'vara, n. the stump of a tree. 

jo v. ery, weep: jo'vijonilol, weep internally, be sorrowful. 

jo'vikanai, adv. very early in the morning. 

jop, n. |Eng. ship| a ship or vessel. 

jopeti, n. a chief (in some tribes a chief that in others would be 
called monjap). 

pijok, adj. | j6, pijok| not at leisure, busy. 

jopurer, n. flute made of a reed. 

jo pwe, v. turn 7 only to a person’s or animal’s turning 
about; not used without directives): jdpwé'jor, turn from; 
jopweto, turn towards. 

joron, n. the ridge-pole. 

jou, n. a shoal, a submerged reef. 

jou, n. kinds or varieties; tribes or divisions; relatives, families or 
clans; occupations or professions : jowpdal, a hewer or carpenter; 
jouen pata k, teacher ; jou raki'm, a prophet or sorcerer, ete. ete. 

jo uapwa'l, n. | jou, apwali| a person taken in a special manner as 
friend ; a friend. 

joi uapwea'li, v. take as a special friend, according to a custom 
among many tribes of the Pacific (it may readily take the Chris- 
tian idea of being friendly to and of loving in the warmest pos- 
sible degrees). 
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jo upwan, n. a priestly title of considerable eminence. 

jit, adj. bad, defective, wrong, sinful (also used as an adverb). 

ju itaki, v. dislike, hate. 

juj, n. an instrument with which bark is beaten into cloth. 

juk, v. shake, put in commotion; agitate, pound, beat: jak pél, 
ring the bell; ja’ kuji’k (redupl. form) ; ja kapdjen, pound apart. 

ja'nti, v. quench, put down (as anger). 

ja'pwi, v. moisten thoroughly, wet. 

jit, n. [Eng. shoe] a shoe (even ‘stocking’ as yet, though the 
word stocking will in time be added to the vocabulary). 


k’, pron. (abbreviated form of kg, the vowel of which generally 
falls off when the following word commences with a vowel): 
ta me k’inta, what do you say? 

*ka, demonst. these or those (abbreviated form of dka, used when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel). 

ka, a particle prefixed to verbs. 1. Its usual power is that of 
expressing causation: e.g. maur, ‘live; kamaur, ‘cause to 
live.” (I have not usually entered below any of the causative 
forms save those concerning which there may be some question 
whether they really be such.) 2. It frequently gives merely a 
heightened power to a verb or adjective: e. g. iu, ‘sweet,’ kdiu, 
‘quickly sweet or ripe; dla, ‘ broken,’ kadla, ‘easily broken.’ 
3. It would seem to be used as a noun of multitude, a signifi- 
cance not far removed from that last mentioned: ka’n im, ‘a 
multitude or collection of houses; a village; ka’n im ijo, ‘a 
collection of houses belonging to a chief, a royal village;’ me 
kan, ‘very plenty.’ 

ka, interj. is it possible! indeed! 

kai, pron, (abbreviated form of dkai, used after words ending 
with a vowel) some. 

kai, v. remove, shove: kd’iwe, kd@ito ete. 

ka@'iak, n, food prepared at the natives’ homes and taken to a chief; 
better food than that usually prepared at a feast. 

ka@'iak, v. prepare food and take it to a chief living at some other 
place. 

kaiand'k, v. entice, persuade (perhaps always with a bad sense). 

kaik or kaiket, adv. not yet. 

kdikai, n. the chin. 

kail, n. the edge or border, as of a band or piece of cloth. 

kailandio, adv. long ago. 

kailé'nki, v. hate, dislike; be maliciously disposed toward any one. 

kaim, n. a corner, as of a house, yard, or box: kaim en ne, heel. 

kaimaki'ti, v. be afflicted with disease. 

kaind' ki, v. suspect, accuse. 

kaing'mwa, v. ask or enquire (ceremonious, applied only to the high- 
est chiefs; it may be extended to judging and holding court). 

hainini, n. the side or edge. 

kainiii, v. lay or throw over on to the side. 

kaipg'kiti, v. sit down (ceremonious; applied only to the highest 
chiefs). 
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kairé ki, v. narrate, inform, tell. 

kairé'la, v. [ka, er, la] finish, complete. 

kairg'kiti, v. turn over, cover by turning over. 

kaitéiti, v. |ka, ite’? ti] cause to forget (?): nan kupura 
en monjap, remove from the chief’s breast. 

kaiti or kaitik, adv. (of negation) have not done, is not done; (in- 
terrogatively) is not ? have not? 

kaitiakiti, v. |kaiti, aki, ti] make certain a negative, confirm a 
promise of not doing something. 

kaj, n. fish-hook. 

v. meet. 

kajairak, v. laugh. 

kajaki, v. make a beast pregnant. 

kajalei, v. discover to, display, make known, reveal: kajaleion, 
kajuleita. 

kajalel, adj. beautiful, very good, excellent, admirable. 

kajadmo, v. welcome, salute on first arrival. 

kajapo'k, v. throw away, let go, dismiss. 

kajadi, v. know, find out, judge, suspect. 

kajé'k, v. throw, cast away: kewe, kajé keti. 

kajénta, v. be displeased with, blame. 

kajik, n. any projectile, fire-arm. 

kajikar, v. stand erect, be perpendicular: lémalam kajikar, proud 
thoughts. 

haji'nen, v. stand up, stand erect: kajinenta (comm. form). 
io’ mpwa, adj. costly, high-priced. 

kajon, n. any kind of musical instrument (sometimes applied to 
to fine furniture, musical instruments being the finest articles of 
furniture from abroad). 

kajétoka, n. [ka, tau, tok: some persons pronounce it katatétoka, 
which best shows the etymology] descendants, progeny. 

kajotita, v. remove and repeat operations elsewhere, as an invalid 
is moved to another place for health. 

kak, v. pass through, reach to; (hence) be able: jo kak, not able ; 
jo kak pa i, not possible to me. 

kak, v. straddle (?). 

kakd'ke, v. honor, respect, pay attention to. 

kaké'laka'ta, v. (ka, kelail, ta] cause to recover, make strong, 
heal. 

kaki'r, v. slide, shove: kajor kakir, a sliding or shoving kajo%, i. e. 
a harmonicum. 

kal, v. knead, work mar by kneading. 

kalaimim or kalamun, ad). large. 

kalalaépgk, v. look, examine, inquire. 

kala'nan, adj. kind, condescending (used only of chiefs). 

kalapék, v. perform alone. 

kalapok, adj. alone. 

kalau, n. the hibiscus. 

kdlaua, n. a root, radical, 

kalék, v. avoid, guard against performing ; ward off, forbid, pro- 
hibit; command, direct: kalékujon, warn off from. 
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kakd'n, v. visit, go about on visits among chiefs (a ceremonious 
term): kakanjili, visit about. 

kalel, v. cohabit with a person with some reference to marriage. 

kalikila, adv. soundly, profoundly (applied only to sleeping). 

ka'lu, v. [ka, le] trust, confide : hale believe in. 

kama me, v. deny a "charge of guilt; deny knowledge of any 
transaction. 

kamdtip, n. ka, metia] a feast. 

kamatip, v. feast | ea ‘kamatip. 

kamdatgk, adj. [ka, matok| painful, sore. 

kame or kdma, v. [ka, me} beat, , punish, abuse (even if it be only 

P 


by words): Admakdma (redupl. form). 
kamé'la, v. ka, me, la| kill. 
kamijik, a _ sacred, peculiarly awful in a religious aspect. 


kamijik, n. ‘anything peculiarly sacred (the fresh-water eel in 
particular). 

kamg'l, v. [ka, mol] cause to rest, rest. 

kamg'napajgn, v. mon ? pajon] break in pieces, as a box may 
be broken. 

kami'rima'ri, v. [ka, mi'ri| bid good-bye, say any kind of fare- 
well. 

kamwdndné'ti, v. do anything very quickly (perhaps rather an 
adverb, ‘ quickly :” evidently a compound, but I am uncertain of 
what ; of. mwan). 

kan, demonst. _ or aka, _ all these or those. 

kan, n. food, aliment (generally used in connection with mgia, a 
possessive pronoun intervening, either expressed or understood : 
e.g. kan a mova, or kan a, ‘his food;’ kan ai mena, or kan ai, 
‘my food’). 

kanaion, v. |ka, nai? gn] take care of, care for, assist. 

kdnan, v. hasten, work 

kang'ha, n. the contents, anything contained; the bulbous root of 
a vine. 

kan, v. eat: kankan (redupl. form) ; kavdla, eaten. 

kan, v. not like, not wish to do, refuse, deny a request. 

hana’ nela, v. sigh. 

kanet, n. the mango. 

kdnir, n. a wooden mallet. 

kankakil, v. observe, look ye og at any one, stare. 

ka' on, v. honor, respect, ob 

ka@'fteraui, v. bear blame wrongfully, be wrongfully charged. 

kao, demonst. those (abbreviated form of okao, the initial vowel 
being lost after a final vowel). . 

kao, n. the seat, the buttock, the anal regions. 

kap (or almost kép), n . yams. 

kapaitek, v. hear suddenly, hear: kapakapdik jalg'na, turn the 
ear toward for the purpose of hearing. 

kdpakap, n. a prayer, worship. 

kapakap, v. pray, worship. 

kapakipena, v. consult together secretly. 
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kapa'r, n. a file of people, sometimes simply a crowd: méa’nka- 
par, the head of the file, the leader; or (as v.) lead a crowd, 
head; téa’n kapd'r, join (populate) a crowd; toa’n kapar ka- 
matip, join a feast. 

kapa'r, v. march in a line; multiply, propagate; disseminate, 
publish; populate: Aaparapar (redupl. form). 

kapdrapa, n. a seam, the line of junction. 

kapa'rim, v. [kapar, tim] fish, or, more particularly, @m, and take 
to a chief (cf. alumur). 

kdpe, n. a cavity, an excavation, an opening. 

kapeia, v. praise, commend. 

kapé'na, v. bite, pinch. 

kapet, v. scoff at, make scornful fun of. 

kapé'ti, n. [kape, ti] the belly, abdominal cavity. 

kapi, v. give the beginning, suggest: kapi kin aramaj, suggest to 

ople. (I suspect it is nothing more than kape, and ought to 
so spelt.) 

kdpil, v. go round about an object, hover over. 

hdpilon, n. [|kape, the west. 

kdpin, n. [Eng. captain] a captain, commander. 

kapiv, v. contuse, tangle up: Aapinata, kapiniti (usual forms). 

kapina, v. praise, admire, commend. 

kdpit, n. any hand instrument for cutting; a knife, (most gener- 
ally) butcher- or sheath-knife. 

kapitakai, adj. |kape, takai] firmly fixed (as a disease). 

kapo'rapo'r, v. [por ?]| be affected, be in some way internally ex- 
cited: kapoerapor mau, be well-conditioned in the emotions, 
hopeful ; Aaporapor mejuit, despondent, low-spirited. 

kapo'rik, v. cause to stop crying. 

rt v. fall short of, fail of oy: kapouiajon, fail from. 

kapwaikonr, n. bad blackguarding talk. 

kapwaikoni, v. blackguard, revile, abuse in words. 

kat, n. a common kind of ant. 

kat, n. [Eng. cat] a cat. 

kdtai, n. a species of palm (nearly allied to, if not identical with, 
the betel nut, areca catechu). 

katailon, v. [katai ? lov| make a noise reaching the heavens, sing 
loudly. 

hatairoy, v. [katai? rén| make a confusion with noise, make a 
deafening noise, deafen. 

ka'tak, adj. good, good-natured, kind, wise, expert. 

ka'tak, n. goodness, expertness, etc. 

ka'tak, v. be kind, expert: ka'taka'takon, be kind to; katakataka- 
mauweon, tempt (both in a good and bad sense). 

kdtakdtok, v. shout in a peculiar, excited manner, as for ships. 

katalé'wé, v. swallow. 

kdtanaul, adj. |raul] ten (used in numbering all objects). 

katapikela, n. a material sign, a token, a mark. 

katapikelanakiti, v. give a sign, confirm by a material sign. 

katapok, v. stone with stones; katapeketi (comm. form). 
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ka'tar, v. [tar ?| set free, liberate, send. 
kata'rpapa, v.|ka, tar, papa? set at defiance, dare, challenge, 
roclaim a state of war. 

kata'rtd'rpéna, v. [katar, tor, pena] challenge to single combat. 

katélinta, v. kindle a fire in an @m that has been prepared over 
night. 

katik, adj. bitter, sour. 

katilpanigj, v. turn a somerset my the hands. 

katin, n. a return or recompense for borrowed articles, a token of 
indebtedness. 

kdtipin, n. the sun. 

katg'mpa, v. honor, obey. 

kati'pwel, v. (ka, tu, — ?] cover completely as with a sheet, 
submerge: katipwelapena (comm. form). 

kau, n. a mast, an upright post: Aauriapot, schooner; kaujilupot, 
a three-masted vessel. 

kau, v. elevate: kaudta (the comm. form). 

kau, v. break, destroy, injure, mutilate, spoil: Aaukau (redupl. 
form) ; kawé'la (comm. form). 

kata, adv. a long time removed, either in the past or future. 

kauapdli, v. [kau, pali| break a law, disobey. 

katjap, n. |kau? jap) a small division of land, a station. 

kauki la, v. swear by the bones of any of the dead or ani. 

kaul, n. 2 song or hymn (of which there are many varieties, such 
as kaul mwal or jelélalé’ kai; nij; aip; kaul potapet; wen ; 
unani). 

v. sing. 

katimét, v. visit for the purpose of feasting (ceremonious in the 
highest degree). 

katinjop, adj. angry, cross, displeased, ugly-dispositioned, sulky. 

kaunopdta, v. prepare, make ready. 

katinta, v. render null, contravene, render of no force. 

kaunii'ni, n. the nose (a ceremonious term, but not of the highest 

rade). 

v. awaken (a chief). 

kaut, adv. quite likely, in all probability. 

katrap, n. cocoa-nut oil prepared for the head and body with 
turmeric, 

— n. the preliminary to reconciliation, the preliminary 
east. 

katérar, laughter. 

katrir, v. laugh, make merry. 

kattok, adj. sacred, tabu. 

katitok, v. perform sacred ceremonies: kaukautgk (redupl. form). 

kei, v. anoint ; anoint a female with reference to marriage (the only 
usual marriage ceremony) ; marry. 

keijor, n. a hair-oil prepared from cocoa-nuts. 

kél, adj. hot, 

kél, n. a fence, wall, or yard; enclosure of any kind. 

kél, v. enclose: ké'lapena, fence around. 
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ké'lail, adj. strong, powerful. 

kélé'p, adv. alone, solitary, singly: /éé'peta. 

kelipi’ ki, v. kneel. 

kén, v. grasp; feel, be conscious of: 7 jd kén wdja, be not sufti- 
ciently awake to know what passes. 

keor, n. the respect paid the ijipau when he is on a canoe, by one 
person who tos not paddle and who sits facing him. 

keor, v. face a chief as he sits on a canoe (only the ijipau and the 
chief ani are thus honored). . 

ki, n. a stone hatchet. 

ki, v. move (apparently the most meaning): give 
hither; kiwe, give away; Kita, give up, betray; kipajor, sepa- 
rate; Aipena, gather together, collect; 4i mwal, give foolishly 
or gratuitously. 

ki, prep. see aki (the initial vowel falls off after a vowel). 

kia, n. a mat for sleeping on (never used without a possessive 
pronoun). 

ki'am, n. a long, loosely-made basket of cocoa-nut leaves for carry- 
ing food. 

kvél, n. a lizard of the iguana family. 

kij, n. a little, a fragment (it is used in innumerable cases where 
the primitive idea is all but lost): kijukij, a gift; (also, v.) share, 
give, divide out; kijendrin [ari’], cocoa-nut meat scraped up; 
the expressed milk of the scraped meat; teeth (of a very high 
chief); kijenidn [av], (the usual expression for) wind; kijen- 
[mera], (the usual expression for) food ; kijenmd’r [mar], 
the usual expression for) mar; kijenlikau [likau}, a little clot 
(not usualiy applied to red flannel and paper; pronounced 

ijellikau); kijeniai [ai, Polynesian ahi], fire; kijenni'n [nin], 

an espoused female; also, any article spoken for; kijenninieti, 
espouse, speak for, engage; Aijenni'nign (much the same as the 
last); wdja kij, a place slightly removed from this; meta kij et, 
(literally) only this little; just now, very recently; met é aki, 
just a little more; dAij, one fragment, one fragment more; me- 
takij, only one little thing. 

kiju, adj. generous, kind, free-hearted. 

kiki, n. claw, hoof; finger- or toe-nail. 

kikioror, n. echo. 

kilele, v. put a mark on, mark, distinguish in some way by a mark ; 
survey, spy out: Aileleti (the usual directive). 

kilelepa, n. a sign, mark, token. 

kili, n. the skin, bark, outside. : 

kilijo, adj. naked, bare, nude (applied only to persons). 

kilinatwa, n. wen en, auwa| the lip. 

kilon, v. see, observe. 

ki’n, prep. [ki, en] on account of, for, with regard to. 

kin, aux. v. (a defective verb, or a particle expressing potentiality ; 
sign of the potential mood, equivalent to can). 

kineign, v. tell false tales of one, slander. 

kini, v. pinch: kinipena, kinieti. 
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kinj, n. a sore, ulcer. 

kin, n. a cock, a male fowl. 

kipé'ti, v. blind, befog, bewilder, mislead ; enshroud, cover. 

kiri, v. sink: ki'rila, Kiritila (comm. forms); nan likau, 
sink into clothes, i.e. put on clothes; Adririgv, cause to dress; 
kakirajon, sink out of, undress. 

kirip, n. an unmarried person: li kirip, a maid; kirikirip, remain 
unmarried ; have sexual intercourse while yet unmarried, yet 
with some reference to marriage. 

kit, pron. (nom. plur. or dual) we. 

kit, adj. one thousand (when used in counting bread-fruit, at least, 
its value is 10,000; sometimes used for an indefinitely large 
number). 

kit, v. wrap up: kitakit (redupl. form). 

kita’, pron. (nom. and voc. dual) we two (inclusive of the person 
addressed). 

kituil, pron. (nom, plur.) we (inclusive of the tate addressed). 

kita%, v. scold, reprove, reprimand: kitd'wwe, kitawwé'ta, kitakitau 
(comm. forms). 

kiti, n. a dog. 

kitia, n. [ie] a sheath, cover, wrapper. 

kitik, n. a rat or mouse. 

kitim, v. wrap up, enfold, enclose. 

kitimpa, n. [kitim, pa] a wrapper, cover. 

kituéti, v. kill (a ceremonious term, used of killing a high chief; 
nearly synonymous with kamdtdla). 

ko, pron. (nom. sing.) thou, you (abbreviated and less emphatic 
form of kowa). 

ko, pron, see kao. 

ké, v. go, move (applied to motions of any kind by any thing) : 
ko'to, ko'ti, ki'we, kota, kd'pajon ; and kokéla, going on- 
wards (almost the only mode of expressing going onwards “ for- 
ever” even faintly). 

kéi, v. scrape out, as the meat of a nut. 

koiok, adv. and adj, skillful, skillfully ; handy, handily. 

koit, adj. filled up, straitened for room, crowded; oitela, it is 
crowded. 

koitoka, v. listen attentively in great silence. 

kéj, adj. bent, curled up, doubled; kd!japena, bent up; bend or 
fold up. 

kojoi, n. [jot] a report, history, narrative. 

kojoi, v. report, narrate. 

kojor, v. play lasciviously. 

kojak, n. a pile of sticks or stones laid up regularly. 

kojiik, v. pile up, lay up regularly: kojakojak ree AY form). 

kok, v. see kak. 

kok, v. sweep, brush: kdkdk (redupl. form); mén kékok, a thing 
to sweep with, a broom, 

ko'ka, v. peck or pick at. 

kokgluwak, adj. hard, difficult, firm. 
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ko'kon, n. a something built up or enlarged; a joint or the swell- 
ing about the joints: koke'nako'n (the same). 

ko'kon, v. build up, enlarge (quite indefinitely applied to any kind 
carpentering) : (comm. form) ; keko'nako'n (redupl. 
orm). 

ko'korot, v. crow as a cock. 

kdl, v. hold: kéla'ta, hold up; £6léti, hold down, hold. 

kol, n. a cockroach. 

ko'lakg'l, adj. clean, neat. 

ko'lakol, adj. astonishing, singular. 

ko'loko, v. tease, aggravate, be malicious towards, hate. 

kom, pron. thou, you (abbreviated form of ke’ mw). 

koma, pron. (nom. dual) you two. 

komail, pron. (nom. obj. voe. plur.) you. 

ko'mpwal, v. cover, shield ; brood. 

komwat, adj. fierce, belligerent, brave. 

ke'mwi, pron, thou, you (ceremonious form of /d'wa). 

ké'na, v. overtake: kdndgnv, be adapted, be capable of being ap- 
lied to anything. 

ko'nemant, n, a spear, a dart. 

ko'nike'n, adj. favored, intimate with personages of high rank, 
beloved by a chief. 

konj, adj. dull, blunt (applied to anything for piercing and cutting). 

ko'njip, n. a ball of twine, string, or rope. 

ko'njip, v. make . into a ball. 

konot, n. food (of igh chiefs). 

konot, v. eat or drink (applied only to the highest chiefs). 

ko'ntip, n. spittle, saliva. 

ko'ntip, v. spit, expectorate. 

kov, adj. sharp, cutting, pointed: (redupl. form); meakgn. 

ko'nkan, v. see ovkan. 

kop (a numerative particle used in counting bundles of stick-like 
objects). 

kop, adj. fresh, young, new: meakop, a young thing; mdnakop, 
a young male; pé'nakop, a girl. 

képa, n. a box, chest, trunk. 

képakép, adj. weakened, rotten, flimsy. 

kopakop, v. cough. 

ké'pon, n. a basket. 

koporapor, see kaporapor. 

kopi'ria, v. treat with indignity, mock. 

ko'pwa, n. things, goods, property. 

kopwan, adj. |kopwa, en| having many things, wealthy, rich. 

kor, v. flow, trickle: keraker, trickle. 

kor, n. a wooden crochet needle with which thatching is tied to 
the rafters. 

keren, adv. near. 

korét, v. scrape roughly, as with a knife or shell. 

korien, v. [ker, en] persuade, tempt, entice. 

koro’, v. rov| hear, listen. 
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koro'na, n. (a chief’s) ear. 

rij, adj. all, the whole. 

ko'rak, n. a bundle, packet. 

kot, n. substance, thing (not used simply): meakot, something, 
anything ; mejuitakot, something bad. 

kot, n. [Eng. God] Jehovah, God. 

kot, v. (generally used as a ceremonious auxiliary, to impart dignity 
to the action of any verb: e.g. kot en wid'ta, ‘made, if by a 
chief of high rank): kg’tikgt (redupl. form), dwell (ceremonious 
synonym of mim?). 

ko'tau, n. rain. 

kotau, v. rain. 

kotatik, n. a shield from rain (made of sago leaves, and carried 
only on canoes), umbrella. 

ko'tawe, v. deceive, befool, mislead. 

kq'tei, v. save, as from drowning. 

kotia, n. [ka, tia] a pole for shoving a canoe (in the Metdlanim 
tribe: cf. pord'k). 

ko'tieti, v. [ka, it, ti] pour into, fill up with a fluid, 

ko'tiu, n. a certain plant bearing beautiful scarlet umbels of flowers. 

kotiwéd, adj. offish, ugly, double-sided, unmanageable, obstinate : 
kotiketiwé (redupl. form). 

ko'to, adj. long-lived, durable, indestructible; a certain durable 
tree. 

koto'ka, n. the point, end, as of a branch or stick. 

koto'kanmd@i, n. [kotoka, en, mai] the head (of a high chief). 

ko'top, n. a species of the palm family (probably the cabbage palm). 

kéwa, pron. (nom. sing.) thou, you (abbreviated into kg and # ; 
the ceremonious form being kgmw?). 

kiwd'lap, adv. greatly, very much (it might be termed the sign of 
the superlative). 

adj. great, enormous: mekédwda'lap, a large thing. 

ka, v. quench or put out, as a flame (rarely, if ever, used without 
the directive la): kula, gone out; kakula, v. put out. 

kudie, v. whistle. 

kaj, v. gush out or spirt, as out of the mouth or a vein; squirt; 
kujetajon, burst up from. 

kiji'p, v. [kuj| gush from. 

kik, v. be taken by force, be carried. 

kuk, v. [Eng. cook] cook. 

kaki, v. tell, narrate, inform, carry news. 

kimi'ji, n. a chief’s false orders for the purpose of causing fear. 

ki'mit, n. a joint, an articulation; a hinge. 

kiimi@'ti, n. (a high chief’s) hand. 

ki'nti, v. burn down, extinguish: Aakinti, extinguish. 

kiipokiipolo'kajili, ad). — jili| capable of being bent back 
and forth, tough, malleable. 

kipi'ra, n. the stomach or bowels (of a chief; which region is 
supposed to be the seat of the affections): Aipa'ramau, good, 
kind, gracious, pleased; kipd'rajuit, bad, unkind, ungracious, 

displeased ; hipa'rakonv, smart, intelligent. 
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kipi'ra, v. exercise affection, be kind to. 

kupwal, v. bend: kupwalapena. 

ki'pwi, n. the growing bud of an endogenous plant: kupwilli 
|Aupwi, en, li], a young woman; Argroinol, a young man. 

ki'tor, n. an egg. 

ki'tor, v. lay eggs. 

kia'tor, n. a stick tied on to the end of the rafters just below the 
thatching. 

ka'tor, n. a certain bird of the kingfisher family. 

ki'wel, n. the spathe of any of the palms. 


la (a directive having sometning the same power as /a in the Poly- 
nesian dialects; it seems often to direct action away from ; it 
also often indicates distant locality, and also time past, of which 
last it may be called a sign: e.g. 4d'la, ‘go from’ or ‘gone; 
jomala, ‘gone; é'rala, ‘ completed mé/a’, ‘ dead’). 

la'kop, n. to-morrow. 

lamalam, n. thought, opinion. 

lémalam, v. think, meditate, form a judgment, experience an emo- 
tion: ldmaldmaki'gn, think concerning; sus- 
pect, think evil of. 

lamwoer, n. a lizard of the gecko family. 

lap, lapaldp, adj. large, bulky, important, dignified or high (as 
applied to titles of chiefs etc.): mé lap, the biggest, the oldest ; 
lapajon, bigger, older, most important. 

lapa'ki, n. a freshet. 

lapa'ta, v. unfasten, untie. 

lau, adv. when, after the time that (contracted from alau). 

lau, n. (see alau) my good fellow. 

laua, n. tongue. 

laudlu, adj. wild, shy, distant, displeased. 

lauata, v. untie, unloose : lauatapajon, entirely untie and separate. 

lauatikatik, n. the palate. 

laut, adj. large, old, adult, mature: kaladtata, v. make larger; 
kalaiitéon, v. cause to increase. 

leik, n. a famine, scarcity. 

leik, adj. close, stingy, selfish: leikaki, be close with. 

léjaki'la, v. be repentant in consequence of something. 

lejila, adj. repentant. 

lel, v. arrived at, reached, hit: Jeleta, having arrived, after the ac- 
complishment of, it had better be, probably it is. 

lélapok, adj. good, upright, righteous. 

leméi, adj. wild, boisterous, rude, roguish, rowdyish, unrulable, 
insubordinate. 

lépin, n. a part of anything long, an end. 

létalet, v. rap, knock. 

letilet, adj. ight, not heavy. 

li, n. woman, the female of any animal (the only sign of feminine 

ender). 
lidpiap, : [api] a noose for snaring rats ete. 
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liato'pwon, n. [li, tepwon] a barren woman. 

lija, v. crack a nut. 

adj. double-faced, hypocritical. 

lijei, v. nod, as in —_ 

lijeian, adj. with child, pregnant. 

lijor, v. nod in sleep. 

lijo'rop, n. a cocoa-nut leaf sun-shade worn when fishing ; (hence) 
a bonnet, hat, or cap. 

likailap, adj. old, decrepit. 

likak, n. mourning, grievous wailing. 

likalikaj, v. swing by the hands. 

likamaui, v. flash, like lightning. 

likamijik, see kamijik. 

likapip, v. flap the wings. 

likau, n. cloth (originally, that woven from the hibiscus bark ; 
now, all kinds of cloth, even paper, letters, and books: ‘ijendii- 
kau, pronounced kijellikau, is more particularly applied to red 
flannel and to paper). 

likawgr, v. call aloud, summon by shouting. 

liketok, v. be angry. 

liki, adj. outside: likin, outside of. 

liki, v. attend to, serve, obey. 

likinjap, n. the cheek. 

likom, n. a falsehood. 

likom, adj. false. 

likom, v. lie. 

like'maki, v. plaster, daub on mud. 

likon, n. a peculiar kind of spider. 

likerawait, adj. sore-eyed (a term of abuse). 

Wl, n. bread-fruit, bananas, or taro, pounded up with cocoa-nut 
milk squeezed over; Polynesian poz. 

lim, n. a sponge. 

lim, n. a canoe-bailer. 

lim, v. bail with a lim, bail. 

lim, v. (a verb having a very general idea of arranging or folding) : 
lumpena, fold together; limapajon, cut apart; (also, a ceremo- 
nious term applied to any superior’s giving): Jimeto, give hither; 
liméwe, give away, etc. 

limau, adj. five (used in counting the great mass of objects). 

limetjok, adj. ten (used in counting all objects not “ stick-like”), 

limenakunuk, see menakunuk. 

limérk (sometimes spelt limék), adj. fifty (of sticks or stick-like 
objects, also persons). 

limiél, adj. five (used in counting strings, as of beads and flowers). 

limikop, adj. five (bundles or Shenk 

limitin, adj. five (bunches of fruit). 

limmen, adj. five (animated objects). 

limor, n. echo: limoreniak, an echo from the naniak or mangrove 
swamp that fringes the shore. 

limpo'ka, n. a term of endearment. 
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limpot, adj. five (used in counting sticks or stick-like objects). 

limwa, prep. beside, alongside: limwa’n, alongside of. 

limwo'nt, v. steal. 

lnian, adj. shining, beautiful, resplendent. 

litdranar, v. be quite angry or gravely displeased, 

linkd'rak, n. a flea or louse. 

linkir, n. an oyster. 

liol, n. lightning. 

lip, v. leave a place as a residence, fly from living on the land of a 
chief, escape in haste and displeasure : Mipawwejon. 

lipakiak, v. be choice of, not wish to part with. 

lipan, v. [%, a verbal prefix, and pan, under] be discontented 
under, blame one in authority over us: /ipani'ta (comm. form). 

lipa'riri, n. a butterfly. 

lipé'j, adj. fierce, ferocious, rabid. 

lipirap, v. steal (something more emphatic than pirap, by virtue 
of the prefixed /i). 

lipd'ramaj, adj. faint. 

lipor, v. [li and por ?| reproach: lipo'réki, reproach in consequence 
of; lipaliporé'ki (redupl. form). 

lipord'ka, v. prowl around by night, spy out. (Perhaps it comes 
from lipdrak, a bird that flies at night.) 

lipd'rak, n. a sea-gull that fishes by night, making its nest in the 
ground like swallows. 

lipi'jinar, adj. bad, stubborn, intractable, perverse. 

lipak, v. divide, cut asunder: lipa'kapasor% (comm. form). 

lirop, n. a braided mat (different from a /oj). 

litep, n. a mother (not used in direct address; applied to the fruit- 
ful females of any kind of animal). 

litop, n. paint ; any kind of stain or varnish. 

litop, v. paint, stain, or varnish. 

litt, n. a servant or dependant (never used without a post-fixed 
possessive pronoun). 

litw'i, v. serve: litalitui (redupl. form); litwkin, cause to serve, 
enslave. 

16, n. a seat in a canoe. 

16, v. be choked by something in the throat. 

loj, n. a peculiarly made mat of pandanus leaves, stitched, not 
braided. 

loka, v. mark, cut: lo’kalg'k (redupl. form), cut repeatedly, hack; 
lokajon, cut off; lokapajon, divide. 

lokdia, n. conversation, discourse, doctrine. 

lokdia, v. tal averse. 

lo'kala, v. > sorry for, regret, repent (having of course but a very 
distant rcference to Christian repentance). 

lo'lakon, wdj. (loli, kon) acute, wise, smart, apt to learn: kalg'la- 
kon, make wise. 

lolumaui, v. (loli, mau|—kalolamaui, comfort, assuage grief (a 
ceremonious term); kalolamdula, comforted. 

lolapon, adj. [loli, pon] stupid, dull, unapt to learn: lolapénaki, 
not know, be ignorant of, be dull of apprehension regarding. 
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lolét, adj. {lol, &t ?| sad, sorrowful: loletaki, loletita (comm. forms). 

lo'li, n. the pith, heart, or inside. 

lo li, adv. in, inside. 

lo'li, v. be grateful, thankful (applied to gratitude to those near 
our own rank): Jolo’li (redupl. form). 

lo'Uap, n. [loli ? lap] a great rascal, robber, murderer, malefactor. 

lo'lo, n. a joist, a cross-beam or tie in the upper works of a house. 

lo'lir, n. a husband’s affection for a wife from whom he is separated. 

lom, v. be afraid, fear: lomaki'ta (comm. form). 

mui, n. fear. 

lov, n. a cloud: pdli en lon (pronounced pdli el lov), a cloud (the 
usual expression); 2dlovi, in a cloud, in heaven, Heaven. 

lov, v. hang up (probably, as a cloud hangs) : ls'halo'h “% (redupl. 
form) ; (usual form) ; pilovata, hang up. 

lon, n. a small kind of white ant, the larger being called lo’ en mot. 

lon (a verbal directive, to be generally translated ‘in’). 

lon, n. a fly: lovalap, a kind of bee. 

lonalona, n. the external iliac region. 

lonenmot, n. the larger white ant. 

lo'pi, n. a stick of any kind having shorter sticks tied across it, a 
cross (anciently applied to a mast-like tree having yards lashed 
crosswise, with which an athletic game was practised in the 
woods). 

la, v. (a unused root, see elu and lua). 

lia, n. the remainder. 

liaie, n. a flood, freshet. 

luaijejok, v. hop. 

luaikék, v. call aloud, shout. 

li'ak, n. jealousy (generally, if not always, confined to sexual 
jealousy). 

li'ak, adj. jealous. 

lin’ it, adh weak, feeble, sickly. 


n. ‘palpitation, agitated breathing ; kala! k en mé'la, 
the hard breathing of dying. 

li'kala’'k, v. pant, breathe hard. 

li ‘hapa, n. the middle, the waist: likapa’n pon, midnight. 

li'mim, adj. sick, feeble, not well (a term vo very high ceremony). 

li'pa, v. wash, as "clothes: la ‘palip (redupl. form.). 

li pon, n. a ball of baked mar. 

li'pwa, n. a track, impression, trace, effect, result. 


mii, n. bread-fruit: mai mat, jack-fruit. 

ma’ tat, adv. energetically, powerfully, 

ma’ tai, v. exert much strength. 

maiata, v. free from ; liberate from slavery or any danger: mai- 
atajon, free from ; kamaiaua, cause to go free or escape. 

main, n. sir, lord (a ‘term of respect, used at every break of a sen- 
tence when addressing a superior). 


lijiad' mala, v. commit suicide by hanging. 
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mair, v. sleep: mairila, slept; memair, sleeping; kamair, cause 
to sleep. 
mair, n. sleep, slumber. 
mairon, n. an offering to the highest spirits or gods. 
mairon, v. offer a mairdr: mairorkion (comm. form). 
maj, n. maggots. 
maj, adv. betore, first, a long time since (used in connection with 
adjectives, it heightens the degree of comparison, so that if the 
suffixed ta be called the comparative, the prefixed maj taken with 
- ta forms what may be called the apulative: e. g. maj totoia, 
‘very numerous indeed’). 
aie n. [Polyn. mata] the eye, face, countenance. 
jaj, adj. open, clear, exposed to sunlight (applied to land when 
cleared of trees). 
midjak, n. fear, reverence. 
mdjak, v. tear, reverence: kdmajak, alarm. 
majaklan, v. [majak, lav ? | fear, be in terror of. 
majakiin, adj. |mdja, kula] blind (often used as a reproachful term). 
maja'le, n. [jal] the bowels. 
madjalon, n. [mdja, lov] the east (literally, ‘eye of heaven’). 
mdjamdj, adj. beloved (by a chief). 
mdjamam, n. [mdja, mam] a cataract, opacity of the crystalline 
lens (literally, ‘ fish-eyed, like a fish’s eyes ~ being cooked ’). 
majani, n. |m va] speaking, commanding ; (or even) looking (cere- 
monious in the highest degree). 


_majdni, v. speak or look (ceremonious): majdniot, speak to; 


majaniawe, send away; majaniata, discover. 

adj. [mdja, poripon| cross-eyed. 

majapwerk, adj. (mdja, pwerk] afraid, cowardly. 

majapwilel, adj. |mdja, pwilel| uneven (as land with hillocks). 

midjel, adj. |mdaja, ———?] cross-eyed. 

mak, v. it is, or would be, better; it is preferable: md’kata, cleared 
off (applied to weather). 

makar, n. anger, displeasure. 

makar, v. be angry or displeased (applied only to common indi- 
viduals ): kamdkar, make angry. 

ma'ke, n. a rat or mouse (used in the Kiti tribe). 

mal, n. and adj. see mwal. 

milek, n. a fowl. 

midleta, v. be blinded with excess of light. 

maletokela, adj. peaceful, contented. 

md@'lidla, n. the brain, the whole contents of the skull. 

méa'liel, n. headache, any pain in the head. 

mdlié'la, v. forget (applied only to high chiefs). 
ilid'io, n. the brain, spinal marrow (may also be applied to the 
nerves, though ja/ usually comprehends all the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and sinews). 

mam, n. (often pronounced as though mgm) fish. 

man, n. [Polyn. manu] (primarily) a bird (also a 
mals and to all animated nature, fishes and in 


plied to all ani- 
of the 


sea alone excepted). 
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man, adj. (occasionally used as a sign of masculine gender): mdna- 
kop, boy; kériman, a man-child. 

manakop, n. [man, kop) a young man, not fully matured. 

mdnamdan, n. mana| a wonder, a miracle; power, might; 
miraculous glory: kamdnamédnidta, make powerful, give power. 

manuméan, ad, wonderful, powerful, glorious, miraculous. 

mdnamdnenjéri, n. a kind of lizard, 

méni, v. wink with one eye. 

mani ka, n. a shell or shell-fish ; a mollusk of any kind. 

mdnikai, n. a spider whose bite is somewhat painful. 

mdnjiék, n. a grasshopper. 

mant, adj. gentle, tame, domesticated. 

manta, n. the day after, the next day. 

médntapap, n. an animal found in swamps and fresh water (a rep- 
tile ? it has killed people). 

mar, n. prepared bread-fruit. 

marain, n. light. 

marain, v. lighten: marainta, be light; kamaraini or kamarai- 
niata, cause to make light. 

mdram, n. the moon. 

médrap, n. a tree bearing a large edible nut, called ¢vé in the South 
Seas; the inocarpus edulis. 

marop, v. wink. 

maruit, adj. slow, dilatory. 

mat, n. a dry place, a coral reef partially submerged. 

mat, adj. ripe, soft, decayed, rotten; dry: mdtela, dead (ceremo- 
nious in a high degree); mdtamdt, soft (redupl. form); meamat, 
a ripe thing. 

mata, n. [mat] a ripe bread-fruit. 

mata or meta, n. iron. 

mdtau, n. the open sea: nanmatau, at sea. 

mdtau, n. a secret: matuié'ki, keep as a secret. 

midterok, adj. [mat] soft, tender; not stiff and harsh; limber; 
docile, obedient, complaisant. 

méatok, n. a pain of any kind; (technically) an abdominal pain, 


or colic. 

y adj. painful. 

maton, n. see 

mau, n. a report, a piece of news; a talk, speech; language. 

mau, adj. good: mauki, like, desire, be pleased with; mauta (ap- 
plied to the weather becoming fair); maula (applied to other 
things than the weather); kamauwi, make good; mumau or 
memau (redupl. form). 

maten, n. a fight, battle, war. 

mauen, v. fight, battle, go to war. 

mauk, v. ery, weep, mourn: mi'mauk (redupl. form) ; kKamumauk, 
cause to weep. - 

maun, adj. (not used by itself, but having reference to the right 
hand: e.g. pali maun, ‘right hand’), 

maur, n. life. 
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maur, v. live: maurita, recover from sickness or escape from 
danger; matraki, be made well by; Admaur, made well. 

ma'utol, v. gape. 

me, n. [Polyn. mea] Its elementary idea is that of ‘thing,’ ‘sub- 
stance,’ ‘ any person or thing mentioned.’ 1. It becomes a com- 
ponent part of adjectives: e.g. Aajalel, ‘beautiful, mekajalel, 
‘thing beautiful,” or ‘the thing is beautiful; mau, ‘good; 
memau (pronounced mumar) ‘thing good,’ or ‘the thing (or it) 
is beautiful.’ 2. It very commonly takes the power of a per- 
sonal pronoun, and stands in apposition with the nominative of 
a verb, so heightening the affirmative force of a sentence, and 
almost entitling it to the term “ affirmative particle :” e. g. howa 
me wiata, ‘you are the one that did (it) ;? ape me koto, ‘such a 
one has come.’ 3. It not infrequently has the power of a rela- 
tive pronoun: e.g. kg’n watd me i kajéla, ‘do you bring what I 
threw away.’ 

me, conj. if. (It seems to be pronounced like the substantive me, 
but it would be very convenient to give it another orthography 
for the sake of distinction—for instance, ma.) 

mé, v. die, be very sick or much injured (not used without direc- 
tives; as mé'la, kaméla, kiamekdme, kamekamela, mejon etc.). 

méa, n. [Polyn. mee] thing, person, or substance (seldom used ; see 
me). 

méakai, pron. [me, akai| some things. 

méakop, adj. |me, kop] young, immature. 

méakop, pron. one (bundle or package). 


méakot, pron. [me, kot| something, anything. 

méalel, adj. true, real, not false. 

mealol, adj. deep, profound. 

méamen, pron. |me, amen] some one, any one (reterring only to 
animated 


méapot, pron. [me, apot]. 

méapwai, adv, truly, certainly, most emphatically, verily (a term 
of asseveration). 

méjéni, n. the first-born. 

mejuit, adj. see juit. 

méjil, adj. thick, not thin: ko'tau mé¢'jal, heavy rain; mémé jal 
(redupl. form). 

mél, n. a handle. 

mélamél, n. a storm of wind, a gale, tornado, hurricane. 

mélamélaki, v. be out of breath. 

melau, adj. many, very many, a great multitude. 

melatilau, adj. few, scarce, scattering. 

melon, adj. very many. 

melo'nilg'v, adj. shining, glistening, resplendent. 

méemem, v. laugh, giggle, snicker. 

memo'r, v. snore. 

men (a sign of animality, used after nouns and adjectives). 

men, v. (a defective auxiliary verb, expressive of something akin 
to desire, some bodily affection; it may, with Hale, be termed a 
“particle of form”). 
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men, n. [me, en] person or thing of or for. 

ménen, pron. [mé'n, en] this. 

méenia, pron. fat which ? 

_ méenimén, n. a little biting insect which infests the natives’ filthy 
sheets. 

ménipinip, adj. thin, not thick. 

ménjer, v. cultivate the soil. 

ménjak, n. epilepsy, epileptic fits. 

ménjitk, n. see menjiek. 

ménta, pron. |mén, ta| thing for what, for what, why. 

mé' ntankating' kapajon, adj. light yellow, light-colored. 

meni'nr, adj. satisfying, permanent, not soon spoiled (applied to 
food). 

meni'kani’k, v. forget, be careless of. 

menainai, adj. rough, unpolished, harsh to the touch. 

mépaka, pron. [mep or met, aka] these. 

mépakai, pron. [met, akai| these. 

mépakan, pron. [met, kan] these all. 

mépakao, pron. |met, aka, o} these. 

mé pi, adj. crooked, not straight (only with reference to material 
objects). 

mer, n. rust. 

merain, n. light, lightness: merainta, enlightened; amarainiata, 
make light. (Perhaps the better spelling is marain.) 

mera'rd, adj. light, not heavy. 

meratrau, adj. plump, fat. 

meréi, n. a serenade of a licentious kind (?). 

mérin, adj. rusty, old, decayed: merigela, rusted, decayed. 

met, adv. here, in this place; at this time. 

met, pron. this. 

met, adj. satisfied, not hungry: métakila, satiated with; metia, 
satisfied. 

meta, py a ripe bread-fruit. 

metet, adv. here (with reference to time and place). 

metaeu, adj. only one. 

metdiel, adj. only one (string, as of beads): metarvel, two strings 
only ; metajiliel, only three strings. 

métakan, v. converse. 

metakop, adj. |me, ta, kop| only one (bunch or bundle). 

metdmen, adj. [me, ta, men] om one (with reference to animated 

objects). 

a ak, adv. [me, ta, pak| only once. 

metatin, adj. |me, ta, tin] only one (bunch of fruit). 

metdim, adj. |me, ta, am] only one (applied only to such things as 
yams and bananas). 

meté'u, pron. [met, eu] the other one (applied to the mass of objects). 

meténten, adj. smooth, polished. 

mé'tik, adj. |méa, tik] younger, smaller. 

métod, adj. [me, t6| distant (generally with reference to place, but 
sometimes to time). 

metojon, v. be suspended, hang from. 
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adj. very abundant, numerous, 

mi, v. dwell, reside (there being no substantive verb in the lan- 
guage, this very often takes its place): mi’mi (redupl. form) ; 
mila, has gone to dwell; mimi'ta, is dwelling. 

mikatenten, adj. smooth, slippery. 

mil, v. suspect, fear, surmise: milaki (comm. form). 

mir, adj. withered, moulded, old: mére/a (comm. form). 

mit, pron. [met] this (used only in a few cases; a modified met) : 
mit mau em wi'awia, this is good your doing, i.e. what you 
have done is good. 

mo, inter}. indeed! there! so! 

mj, n. an open place unshaded by trees, a champaign, a desert. 

m@'jel, v. get ready to start from a place: mg'jeleta (comm. form). 

mojo niti, adj. decayed — to fruits and woods). 

mok, adj. dirty, soiled, dark-colored: ka'mgk, quickly soiled. 

m@g'kamg'k, n. arrowroot. 

mg'kit, shake, move, agitate: mg'kamg'kit, mokamekatikit, 
mokamekatikatiki (redupl. forms). 

mo'kor, n. a crackling or snapping sound. 

moko'rake'r, n. the tenth month. 

mol, v.—me@lé'ti, become calm; mo@lé'la, become calm; kamolé'ti, 
make calm, calm; ménmola, a thing to calm or guide with, a 
crook, 

molij, n. a coal, ember. 

molan, v. wish to have intercourse with a man (said of a female) : 
(comm. form). 

mo'mor, v. breathe, snore: memo'mor, breathing. 

mon, n. an old cocoa-nut whose internal fluid is absorbed (it may 
have the radical meaning ‘empty’ or ‘vacant’): *#éné mdn, 
empty spirit or shadow. 

mo nakinéion, v. forget. 

mé'ni, n. [Eng. money] money. 

mo'njap, n. [mdwa, en, jap|a chief of the highest order (to be 
distinguished from jerijo): synonym of jopeti. 

mo'noké la, v. forget. 

mo'nti, v. sit down, dwell, abide. 

mon, v. dry up, be withered: meréla, merapena (comm. 
forms). 

mo'ha, n. the head (the final a is dropped before a possessive pro- 
noun, or the word itself is mov). 

m@'ra, n. food, nourishment. 

m@g'ha, v. eat: moramgna (redupl. form) ; mén hungry. 

mo'rai, adj. easy, not difficult to learn or do. 

moenainai, adj. rough, harsh. 

mo'ramat, n. [mona, mat] bald, a bald head. 

mg nrare'nra, adj. figured variously, variegated, as calico. 

mg'nele, n. a handle. 

mop, v. suffocate, stifle, choke. 

mor, v. be loosened, come to an end, be used up: mgrejon, be 
separated, fade, be washed out; mgré'ti, mg'remgr, rain (also 
mor). 


- 
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mo'ramg'r, n. [mor] small bits, crumbs. 

mo'ron, moro'raro'’%, n. the sound of persons conversing. 

moro'naro'’, v. make a noise by conversing: rki 
(redupl. form). 

mot, v. sit down, dwell, reside: médmd't (redupl. form); mén mé- 
mo't, a seat; mot en dramaj, live as a man, become a man. 

mot, v. cultivate the ground, garden: mg'tamg't (redupl. form). 

motamot, adj. short, not long. 

mg'tawel, n. [mot, wel] a cultivated place, field, garden. 

mo'tov, v. play, make fun. 

md'wa, adv. betore (in place and time). 

mé'wa, n. the beginning ; the head, as of a canoe; the bow, front. 

md'wa’nkdpar, n. the head of a procession, the leader. 

mpa, see 

mpwi, v. leak (said of a house). 

mpwor, see ompwor. 

mitet, demonst. | me, et] this thing. 

mi'kamia'k, v. rinse the mouth with water. 

mulapena, v. wind or twist together. 

mimait, v. walk about, travel. 

mimant, see mau. 

mit'mwa, n. likeness, countenance, portrait, image. 

mitinkol, v. twist, wind: munkolapena. 

mi'ri, adv. after, behind, afterward, 

mi'ri, n. the after part, the stern. 

mi'ririk, n. @ chief’s) farewell, bidding good-bye. 

mi'ririki, v. bid farewell (ceremonious). 

mi'roi, n. a pigeon. 

mwat, n. a reddish yellow; a color or dye. 

mwain, adv. probably, it would seem likely. 

mwdj, n. maggot. 

moajajanajan, adj. deceitful, lying: jo mwajajanajan, truthful, 
not deceitful. 

mwal, n. an open space uncovered with trees, a desert, champaign. 

mwal, adj. common, low, ill-bred; at random, wrong: dramaj 
mowal, a person of no rank, a nobody. 

mwoaldui, v. be hypocritical. 

mwdlaun, n. a hypocrite. 

modramwar, n. the sub-mammary region, the bosom. 

modre, n. a title: mwarandki, receive a title. 

moat, n. a cultivated place. 

modtan, adj. quick, rapid, swift. 

mwodtan, adv. quickly, swiftly. 

mwdtik, n. a bloody flow from the rectum, a flux; the menses. 

mwati ki, v. kiss. 

muwei, n. a time, period, reign. 

mweijuit, n. bad times, times of war, a war. 

mwermau, n. good times, times of peace, a peace. 

mwi, v. come apart, part, as a rope: mwi/jov, part from, as a hus- 
band from his wife ; mwi'tapajor, separated, 
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mwijik, v. singe, burn: mwijikala, burnt. 

moi mwi, adj. feeble, ready to part. 

mwoli, n. waves, billows: mwo'l’n manaman, fearful waves. 
mwo'tor, n. cocoa-nut oil. 

mog'tor, n. a mat used for sleeping on (equivalent to kia). 
moti lot, v. twist. 


| nda, poss. [nain, a] his, hers (very often used as a formula for ‘his 

| children :’ e. g. nd@ kan, ‘all his, all his children’), 

nai, poss, [nain, ai] mine. 

ndik, n. a peculiar kind of hand fish-net. 

| nain, prep. belonging to (it is very often used as a noun, equiva- 

i lent to ‘children’ or ‘descendants: e.g. nain kraij, ‘the chil- 

dren of Christ’). 

nainai, v. possess, take possession of. 

nainaki, v. possess, get possession of (more emphatic than anaki). 

naip, n. |Eng. knife] a pocket-knife (kapit is used for any other 

kind of knives). 

i | nair, poss. [nain, ir] belonging to them, theirs (either plural or 

dual). 

ii) naira, poss. [nain, ira] belonging to them two. 

| nairail, poss, [nain, a belonging to them, theirs (plural). 

[nain, at] belonging to us (two or more than two), 

| naita, poss. [nain, ata] belonging to us two, ours (inclusive of the 

one addressed). 

| naitail, poss. [nain, atail] ours (inclusive of those addressed). 

naitik, v. bear, bring forth; (sometimes) accomplish: 0/1 naitik, a 
man become a father; li naitik, a woman become a mother; 

| naitikata, naitikiata, born or brought forth (active or neuter). 


nak, v. preserve food. 

ndlaim, n. the highest priestly title of a tribe. 

| naluk, n. a small inoffensive kind of spider. 

| nam, n. deep spots between coral patches within the encircling 
o reef: nalam, in the nam (a euphonic change from nan nam). 
nan, n. (a term of great familiarity, like) good fellow, good sir. 


nan, prep. in, inside, among (it frequently in composition becomes 
nawi, as nar ial, ‘in the road’). 
i ndna, n. pus, contents of any sore from a fester to an abscess, 
na@'nd, n. mountain or mountains, hill country. 
ndnakin, n. the son of the ijipau (usually), the highest jerjjo title. 
| nanamdraki, n. the highest of the mdnjap order; king (a synonym 


of ijipau). 

ndnapa'j, n. the title of the second priest of a tribe. 

ndnapei, n. a title—both an ordinary honorary station title, and 
the title of the sixth chief of the mdnjap order. 

nanapon, prep. in the midst of, among. ; 

nanijil, n. [nan, ijl] a time of scarcity; that part of the year not 

narok, succeeding the narek, consequently the fall season. 

ndniwel, n. (nan, wel?) the bush, wilderness, forest. 
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nanjap, n. [nan, jap] the inland, the mainland. 

nanjapwe, n. the name of an important deity (thunder is the voice 
of nanjapwe, and so the name is sometimes used as a synonym 
for thunder). 

nantakenaio, n. [aio] the day before yesterday. 

ndpwi, v. make tabu; render sacred so that none shall take: 
tnapwt. 

ndrok, n. [nan, rok] the time of plenty; the principal bread-fruit 
season, which occurs during the northern summer; harvest. 

nat, n. an article for sale. 

nat, v. trade, barter, sell or buy: ndtendt (redupl. form); ndti, 
buy ; ndtaki, sell, sold. 

nék, v. divide out, share, distribute: né’keov, share with, distribute 


to. 

neket, v. husband, take care of: neketiti, hide, secrete. 

nen, adj. ten thousand (the highest possible numeral, often used to 
express an indefinitely large number). 

nének, v. commit adultery. 

nenénawe, v. be silent, make no reply. 

net, v. smell. 

ni, prep. in, at (generally used with reference to time: cf. niran, 
nipon). 

niki, v. finish: nikiela, finished. 

nilani, n. (a high chief’s) face or countenance. 

nilim, n. hand or arm (of a high chief; not used without a pos- 
sessive pronoun). 

nim, v. drink, swallow a fluid: nim pil, drink water; kdnim, cause 
to drink. 

nimanjon, n. morning. 

nin, prep. |ni, en] inside of. 

nin, n. the name of a tree; also a belt for females made from the 
bark of that tree. 

ninjataj, n. [nin, jau, aj?) noon. 

ninjatiran, n. [nin, jan, ran] just before the break of day. 

ninjattik, n. (nin, jau, tik] the evening. 

ninjipenda, n. [nin, jipena] evening, twilight. 

ni'pon, n. [ni, por] in the night, night. 

niran, n. [ni, ran] in the day-time, the day. 


nitok, v. shove, _ move. 
1 


nitawel, v. moult one’s skin, like a spider or eel; change one’s 
nature from that of man to that of a spirit; assume a new body. 

nok (a sign of the future in verbs, as used in the windward tribes ; 
but expressive of perfected action in the Ati eo 

nok, n. the midrib of a cocoa-nut leaflet: kop en nok, a bundle of 
nok, 

no'kano'k, v. wince or wink from excess of light. 

nd'lik, n. a flood, deluge, sweeping of the sea over the land. 

nom, poss. [nain, gm] belonging to you, yours (singular). 

nom, v. eat; (sometimes) drink: nemingm (redupl. form); Aang- 
mingm, cause to taste; kanemitiata, cause to taste sweet. 
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ng'mangk, adj. ashamed, abashed, confused, mortified: sang- 
mangk, nomangki ete. 

ng'ming'm, n. taste, relish. 

non, see 

no'nd, n. mother, or any person acting a mother’s part. 

non6no, snore. 

nord ka, v. desire very earnestly, covet. 

nta, n. blood (see inta). 


nai, pron. (emphatic) I. 

nal, v. dry up; flow, as the tide: #aluvdila, dried up, in the flow ; 
nalanaleti, dry up, flow; “%dlandlata, shrunk up, dried, shriveled. 

nrdlandl, n. the flats from which the tide has ebbed. 

nap, n. a fathom. 

nap, v. fathom, measure. 

nar, v. see, discern: *arjuiti, look with bad or lewd intentions, 

nar, v. see, look, observe, attend, examine. 

raul, adj. ten (when used in enumerating certain of the more 
valued articles, as yams, taro, mats: in all other cases it is ‘ one 
hundred: never used in numbering animated or stick-like 
objects). 

neni, n. a shadow, reflection; the soul or spirit of man. 

vi, n. a tooth. 

nidnidjon, v. beat in battle, be victorious. 

“ij, n. a peculiar kind of dance accompanied with singing and 
swinging of paddles. 

nila, n. voice, sound of the voice, tune. 

niet, v. pant, be out of breath. 

nivala, adj. fatigued, tired (a ceremonious term of the highest 
grade). 

vivinir, v. growl as a dog. 

nkol, v. twist, make string by the hand. 

won, v. bark like a dog. 

nord, n. sound, voice; sound of the voice. 

ni'tepak, v. snutile. 

nitanetorata, v. snuffle up into the nose. 


0, pron. this or that (generally with relative force; sometimes 
merely definite article; always post-fixed to the noun: e.g. of 
o, ‘the or that man’). 

6, v. break, destroy, render useless: ola, bad, defective, spoilt ; 
ojon, destroyed from, gone; kaola, easily broken or destroyed. 

6, conj. and; (occasionally) or. 

6, interj. O! (occasionally used in direct address, when calling a 
person). 

dj, v. sprout, grow: ojata, grow up (the common form); ojo, 
growing (redupl. form); oj (as adjective), growing, living; ané 
oj (or woj), a spirit who grew or existed spontaneously ; the 
highest order of spirits (yet sometimes this idea becomes con- 
fused, and the spirit of a nag occasionally is so promoted in 
the heavenly regions that he is said to become an ani wo). 
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djldpaldp, n. [oj, lapalap] a great growth; a person or 
spirit of great dignity (a title belonging to the ijipau or nana- 
maraki). 

o'kao, pron. [aka, 0] these or those (it is, I think, compounded of 
that indefinite sign of plurality aka (the preliminary vowel 
slightly, if at all, modified) and the relative o: this understand- 
ing of its etymology has at last determined my orthography; I 
had earlier written it oke and okau; frequently its relative sig- 
nificance is very slight, when it has little other power than as a 
sign of plurality). 

q'ki, v. hide, secrete: g'kila, g'kijon, o'kig'k (comm. forms). 

o'kig'k, adv. secretly. 

oko, see okao. 

ol, nm. aman; the male of any animal (the only sign of masculine 
gender). 

o'le, v. beckon, notify by signal. 

Olé't, n. a species of grass or rush growing by the margin of 
streams, 

QM, poss. sing. thy, your. 

oma’, poss, dual. your two. 

gma, poss. plur, yours. 

omiom, v. wash hands. 

omp, n. a large crab which the natives say climbs cocoa-nut trees 
and eats the nuts. [It is “ closely allied or identical with the dir- 
gos latro ;” see Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist, vol. ii, p. 256.] 

o'mpwai, n. a bubble, blister, bleb. 

o'mpwor, n. twins: gmpwor eu, a pair of twins; amen ompwor, 
one of two individuals born at a birth, a person who is a twin. 

omwuje, n. mosquito. 

Qn, prep. see en. 

dnéion, v. mend, as one mends fishing nets. 

O'njon, v. sway on, pull. 

d'ndn, v. lie down, repose. (When applied to inanimate objects it 
means only to be in a certain place. Often used to mean ‘do 
not be or do:’ e.g. onon puk, ‘do not be violent; onon toutou, 
‘do not make it heavy.’ The preliminary vowel often falls off 
after another word: e. g. jota non mau, ‘not very good.”’) 

on, v. lie down, repose: g'%ign (redupl. form); 9% ren li, have 
sexual intercourse with a woman. 

on, adv. to, towards; (sometimes) in, into. (A verbal directive; 
also used as a preposition.) 

on, n. turmeric (curcuma). 

onenpdle, n. the wild ginger. 

v. light a lamp or pipe; (causative form). 

onke't, v. sew or stitch, as thatching is sewed on to reeds. 

onon, adj. [on] yellow. 

opampap, adj. stooping, crouching; humble, meek (not in the 
Christian sense). 

o'penok, v. wash the face. 

oror, n. shore, water’s edge. 

6'ti, n. a widow or widower. 
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pa, n. the hand, arm, or wing. 
pa, adv. under, beneath, 
pa, a syllable which added to many verbs makes nouns: e. g. jada, 
jilapa. 
pa, v. help, assist, serve: pation. 
paeél, n. four strings. 
pai, n. a sling. 
paia, n. a certain kind of incantation which preserves one from 
dangers: puidnaki, be safe by virtue of a paia; paiajon, be 
elevated above or promoted beyond others. 
paijok, adj. [apon, Yok] torty. 
parkipot, adj. aged. 
pain, v. hurry or hasten some one away: painaki'ta, be prompt, 
punctual. 
paiponr, n. a contrivance for anchoring a canoe (a stone put into a 
cocoanut-leaf basket and a string attached to the basket; con- 
sequently may be extended to an anchor). 
paipon, v. fix with a paipdr, anchor. 
paramaki'ta, v. be prompt. 
adj. [apon, four. 
paj, v. call upon, visit. 
pajakok, adj, flat, even. 
pajapo'napa, n. | japon] an answer, reply. 
pajet, n. [ pa, jet| submarine caves. 
pajon (a directive of separation). 
pajan, n. any offering to a spirit or ani. 
nrki, v. offer a pajin. 
pak, v. fall and crush, as a ripe bread-fruit: paketi (comm. form). 
pak, a numerative particle nearly equivalent to “ times.” 
pakop, adj. four (bundles). 
pal, v. chop, hew, peck: pdlapdl (redupl. form); pdlejov, cut off 
or away; paléti, cut down. 
pédlank, n. a veranda or 
pdli, n. a side or part; the day after to-morrow. 
pdliet, n. [ pali, et| the hither side. 
palila, adv. beyond. 
palimain, adj. the left-hand side. 
palimatn, adj. the right-hand side. 
palio, n. [pali, o] the further side of anything. 
pan, n. a palm-tree frond. 
pan, n. bait, lure for fish. 
pan, an auxiliary verb significant of time future. 
pan, % numerative particle, somewhat equivalent to our word 
“times,” used before pak: e. g. pan jili pak, three times, thrice. 
p@n, adv, under, under side. 
pandnreni, adj. to the leeward ; inferior, less in dignity and rank. 
pandpot, n. the side of a house, not the end. 
pdnaui, v. warn, teach, direct, charge strictly. 
panjapon, v. reply, respond. 
punk, n. [Eng. bunk] a raised bed-place, like a berth or bedstead. 
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pao, adv. not at all (used in giving commands): kdlake ko te pao 
wi'a, take care you do not in the remotest degree do it. 
pap, v. bathe, swim: pdmpak stay form). 
pa'pa, n. a father, one who takes a fatherly care; the relatives of 
a father. 
papa, v. defy a nagion or tribe publicly; challenge to war: kdtar 
papa, challenge. 
papa, . [ pa] serve, wait upon, assist: paiga, help. 
pa pak, adj. four times. . 
pdpakem, n. echo. 
papot, adj. four (sticks). 
ir, n. a tree which only blossoms during the northern winter, or 
the “ trade-wind season ;” (hence) the trade-wind season itself: 
the trade-wind. 
pérapar, v. hew: cf. palapal. 
parok, v. be like, equal to, parallel with: kapda'rek, equalize ; 
pare'keon, be equal with. 
pari’k, v. catch, seize: pari‘keti, jump down upon. 
pat, v. stick together, adhere: mepdt, only stuck together, cracked 
as a canoe or dish) ; Aapdtapéna, cause to adhere, add, 
pata, n. the forehead. 
pata'k, n. teaching, instruction. 
pata'k, v. teach, instruct; (occasionally) learn: padtdpatak (redupl. 
form); patakijov, learn from; intorm ; pata’ ikitagn 
(ceremonious form of patakitagn). 
pdtapdtewe, v. extend along, lay beside. 
patik, v. squeeze, wring ; press, knead; correct, punish. 
patil, n. a paddle. 
patil, v. paddle or row. 
pdto, an auxiliary verb used in connection with any verb of 
action, speaking, or thinking, on the part of an inferior when 
addressing a superior; it as much degrades the speaker as ‘ot 
honors the superior ; it is perhaps derived from pd: patdtd, come 
into the presence of a superior; patdwe, go from a superior; ¢ jd 
patd en eja, 1 do not know; ¢ pan paté en wia, I will do it. 
pata'k, v. plant, let into the earth: pato'keti, plant. 
pata’, v. stand still, be rooted as it were to the ground: pata'tion. 
pa'tin, adj. four (bunches of fruit). 
pau, v. be cold, shiver. 
paupailap, n. a brawler. 
paur, v. arouse, awaken: paurita (comm. form); kapatreta, cause 
to arise. 
paut, n. a husband or wife, a consort. 
paut, v. marry a wife or husband: pépaut (redupl. form); pai- 
taki (usual form). 
patito, n. another title of the nanukin. 
pattok, n. an anchor. 
patitok, v. anchor: pautg'keti (comm. form). 
pei, n. any ancient structure of stones, ruins, tombs ete.: peird'- 
tala [rdt], a very sacred pei, one that makes blind those who 


look at it, 
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pei, v. fight: pepet (redupl. form). 
pei, v. float upon a fluid: petpei (redupl. form) ; peita, be floated, 


float upon the surface, be clear of the bottom; peiov, be devoted 
to; peitoke'la, departed, fallen into; peikign, believe, obey ; 
peipajon, dissolve, deliquesce ; peila, floated off, gone. 

pela, n. | pet, la] the day after the day-after-tomorrow : en 
takanaio, the day before the day-before-yesterday. 

peintidt, n. a pebble. 

peitok, v. ask, inquire (cf. itok). 

péj, n. ashes: (only a different form of the word). 
pelankej, n. [Eng. blanket] blanket. 

a see pali. 

pélien, v. [ pali, en] meet, take sides against. 

pen, n. a young cocoa-nut a little older than an ap ; the second 
month. 

pen, adv. spontaneously, of one’s self. 

pen, adj. (seems to signify the feminine gender, though not used 
alone: see jeripén and pénakop). 

péna (a verbal directive expressive of directing together). 

pénakop, n. a young female, a girl not fully matured. 

peneinei, n. a married couple; two persons of different sexes in 
company with each other. 

pepet, v. be wakeful or sleepless, 

pera, n, partition, an apartment. 

pera, v. partition off; shield, protect. 

perenaki ta, v. be happy or joyous. 

perénta, n. joy, happiness. 

perk, adj. [ pa (Polyn. ha), erk] forty. 

pétepet, adj. shallow, not deep. 

pyjok, adj. at leisure, not busy, idle. 

pik, n. sand; (consequently) shore, (and even) island. 

pikela, v. change into, transform from one nature to another by 
miraculous power. 

pikir, v. slap in the face, buffet (a cock pikir’s when he flaps his 
wings, or slaps himself, preparatory to crowing). 

pi, n. water, fresh water alone; a fluid: pilapil, watery. 

pil, v. paddle with a paddle: pilawe, make exertion in paddling. 

pil, adv. again, also. 

pulapil, ad). watery, leaky: pilapilata. 

piulek, n. a small bivalve serrated edges, used for 
scraping cocoa-nut meat; hence applied to iron cocoa-nut 
scrapers. 

pilenre oj, n. | pil, en, roj| oil, whale oil. 
pron. another one. 

pilon, v. [lov] hang up, spread out, preserve. 

pin, v. stop up, cork; tangle: pindla, stop up, cork; pinapin, 
tangle; pinapeéna, twist together. 

pinapa, n. a stopper or cork, 

pinkiti, v. commence, begin. 

pipi, n. sexual pleasure, 
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pipitj, urine. 

pipij, v. urinate. 

pipo'jiit, v. evade a disclosure of one’s self to a stranger. 

pur, v. fly: pirela, flown; pireta, awaken from sleep; ‘apireta, 
cause to awaken ; pipi'r (redupl. form). 

pir, v. wind about, tie: piré'ti, fasten by winding a string about 
an object; Adpir, whirl around, turn; pireg”, tie on to, attach, 

pir& ki, v. [raki| seratch violently with the finger-nails, 

pwrap, n. theft. 

pirap, v. steal. 

pirien, n. a brotherhood, a family. 

pirien, v. [ pir] make a special brotherly friendship with : piriénign, 

pirok, adj. crooked, not straight; wrong, not right. 

pwrer, | pir] turn over, roll around, revolve. 

piri’, n. the solid parts of the earth whether submerged or not. 

pit, v. escape: pitdla, pitejon, pitawe (comm. forms); (sometimes) 
seize, get hold of: e.g. jd'mau me pit idk, disease has seized 
you; ldmaldm ji'it me pit i, wickedness has got hold of him; 
dpe me pit lap, something has lighted on him; piteld/, enter; 
kapitelon, cause to enter. 

pitak, v. travel round an object, whether by land or sea: pitaki, 
pitapita' ki (comm. forms). 

pitékatak, v.—pitakatakapdjon, reduce to powder, pulverize. 

pitapit, adv. quickly, rapidly. 

pitenamg'iia, n. [ pit, en, mera] hair of the head. 

pitepiteta, v. smart or itch (?). 

pito'nawel, n. | pit, en, wel| hair of the head. 

po, n. an odor: fragrant; pomdt, pdjiit, bad smell, 
stinking. 

poj, n. an explosive sound, 

po jon, v. trust, believe, obey. 

pok, v. litt, raise, elevate: po’kata, lift up; po'keti, lift down; 
po'kapo'k (redup!|. form). 

pok, v. evacuate the bowels: pokipok (redupl. form). 

pokai, n. a polygamist. 

po'kapo'ka, v. love, like, desire. 

pokdra, v. lead, conduct. 

pokentiti, n. [ poki, en, titi] the last born of a family or brood. 

po'ki, v. chase, follow, drive away. 

po'ki, v. beg, ask, request: po'pipe’ki (redupl. form). 

po'kit, n. (Eng. bucket] a bucket, pail, barrel, cask, tub. 

po'ko, n. a shark. 

po'kolov, n. a cripple. 

pokomokom, v. smile. 

po'kon, n. an assembly, a crowd, 

po'kon, v. assemble: poko'napéna, kapo'koni ete. 

pokonj, v. roll up into a ball, knot, entangle. 

pol, v, be stopped up or choked up: podla, not accomplished. 

po'lel, n. [from pul 4) an infant. 

po'lel, adj. young, infantile. 
VOL. X. 6 
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poléti, v. embrace, throw one’s arms round a person. 

pd lol, v. boil, bubble, gargle. 

pon, adj. round, spherical, complete: pd'napd'n (redupl. form). 

pon, adv. and prep. | powa, en] upon. 

pondiini, adj. above the wind, to windward ; superior. 

po'napo'naki, v. | pon| not understand, be dull of apprehension. 

ponjokari, n. [ pon, jakari] the back of an animal. 

ponkda'ka, adj. lazy, idle. 

pondao, n. the ninth month. 

pont, adj. slow, dilatory. 

pontdal, n. [ pon, tal] an empty half of a cocoa-nut shell. 

por, [ po| night; (especially) last night; a 
certain night; po/aporiet, this night; in the night; 
ponié'ti, become night. 

por, adj. true, not false; correct: jopov, not true, incorrect ; 
méaponr, thing true; /dpov, make true or correct, correct. 

pov, adj. tired, fatigued; discouraged: povala (usual form); 
mékapor, laborious; poiki'la, caused to be tired; kapo'iala, 
make tired. 

po'ven, v. arouse, cause to rise. 

po'ni, v. speak or act truthfully. 

pov, v. dispose of, give away, sell (the radical meaning is to place 
slanting or across): po'vila (comm. form). 

adj. crosswise, across, slanting. 

ponoki, v. speak to, command (ceremonious in the highest degree, 
like majani). 

popatt, n. a married couple: cf. paut. 

popont, adj. and adv. slow, dilatory, late: pontaki, made slow, 

elayed. 

popi'ti, v. [pip] fall down, 

por, v. appear suddenly ; roll about in the mouth, as tobacco is in 
chewing: po'rata, appear from beneath; porapor, be in the 
habit of appearing ; hapo'rata, make appear, produce; poregi, 
jump on, seize; peretijor, bow down from, do obeisance ; pora- 
por, feel, experience an emotion; kaporapor, be encouraged, 
encourage ; kapo'rupo'rmau, be of good cheer; kaporaporjuit, 
be disheartened or discouraged. 

porejok, adj. busy, industrious, zealous. 

port, n. (Kiti and Jekoij form of pili). 

pord'k, n. a pole with which to shove a canoe (used only in the 
Kiti tribe, as kotia is in Metalanim). \ 

porik, v. pounce down upon, catch: portiketi (comm. form). 

pot, adj.a numerative particle used in numbering all stick-like 
objects. 

pot, n. lime. 

po'tape't, adj. white. 

pétapét, adj. constant, prolonged, unceasing. 

poupoulap, adj. an opprobrious term. 

powa, adv. above, upon. 

pu, adj. crooked, not straight: meapi, a crooked thing. 
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pidjdj, n. the upper surface of the earth (in distinction from pijet 
and from nalgn). 

pi'ja, n. excrement. 

ptyjerok, adj. pettish, cross, ill-natured, saucy: pujerok en lokaia, 
saucy in conversation. 
k, adv. violently, with a rush, rashly. 

pak, v. breathe upon, puff, blow as in blowing the fire or a musical 
instrument; have sexual intercourse with a woman. 

ptka, demonst. these, those (also a sign of plurality). 

ptkat, demonst. [ pika, et] these (somewhat more emphatic than 
ptka, because of the et). 

paki, n. a wave of the sea, breakers. 

pi'kia, n. a swelling, as a knot on a stick or a joint on a person’s 
limb: pukia’n maja, the prominence of the cheek-bone. 

pul, n. a mote. 

pani, v. hunger (applied on | to chiefs): pa'nitikela (applied to a 
male chief) ; puntuta (applied to a female chief). 

pi'hitok, v. agitate water with the hands. 

pip, v. fall: pa'pela, fallen, lost; pipatiey, fall down upon; 
likau en pip, a cloth to fall down under, a sheet or coverlid. 

pi'patéi, n. | pip, tet] a coverlid, a sheet. 

puptrok, adj. polite, attentive, considerate, hospitable. 

par, n. 1, The name of the tree, and of the blossom of the tree, of 
which the most common wreaths are made: é/ en pir, a string 
of these pur, a wreath. 2. The little flattened rings, made from 
a small shell, common to all Micronesia; (hence, the name for) a 
button of any kind. 

pur, v. return: pérapér, be in the habit of returning ; puraki'td, 
return an article. 

pur, v. bore, make a hole by boring. 

pt'raki, v. be surprised or astounded. 

purapur, n. | pur, ‘return’| diarrhea or dysentery (mén is to be 
generally if not always prefixed—ménpuirapir). 

ptria, n. the pith, core, centre: puria’n ti, the marrow; puria’n 
tit, studs or sticks supporting ¢7¢. 

ptriok, v. be done, be commenced: ta me pan purigk, what is to 
be done? 

pi'riomw’'ki, v. be surprised, astonished, or alarmed: pureomui- 
kila (comm. form); kapureomwikila, astonish, overwhelm with 
any kind of sudden emotion. 

pirok, n. a chicken. 

pttak, n. a youth, usually a boy, sometimes a girl. 

putin, n. an itching. 

pttopit, n. scum. 

pttowa, n. sweat, perspiration. 

piutowa, v. perspire. 

pwai, v. live, grow, be successful and prosperous: praita (comm. 
form) ; pwaier, be truthful to, be realized; hapwaiata, cause to 
succeed ; méaprwai, truthful, certain. 

pwaiak, n. dew. 
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pwain, v. pay; cover: pwainti (comm. form). 

pwaina, n. a cover or lid; pay, price, cost. 

pwdki, v. chase with violence, beat, drive off. 

pwal, n. a split, crack, crevice. 

poa'lar, n. the div iding place, the ridge of a house. 

v. split, divide lengthwise, rip, tear: pwdla'iapajor 
(comm, form). 

pod ‘lapwa' lal, v. shout, vociferate. 

prod'tai, n. a tail or pendant. 

prodtaitai, adj. long, prolonged posteriorly. 

pwa'tok, v. (impersonal) suppose, surmise. 

pwe, conj. because, for, that, on this account: pwe k@ te wi'a, lest 
you do; pwe’n [| pwe en| for to. 

n. crowd, collection, assembly. 

prwtipwéi, adj. foolish, idiotic, i insane, indiscreet, wicked. 

pweki, prep. | pwe, ki] because of, because that, on account of: 
pweékita, because of what, why. 

n. dirt, soil: pwél en hatipin, dust. 

pwélamatgk, a. hurting earth, the mud of the swamps; any kind 
of mud, 

pwélapwél, adj. dirty, soiled. 

pwé'lata, adj. native, indigenous. 

poet, n. the shell of the hawksbill turtle, tortoise-shell. 

pwija, n. a portion, division (generally of food): pwij om, your 
portion. 

pwik, n. [Eng. pig] a pig or hog. 

pwil, n. a gum, any exudation from a plant. 

pwil, v. flow, come or go: pwileto, come hither ; puwileti, set down; 
pwilapwil, flowing, leaking ; in a watery condition, fluid. 

pwilel, n. gourd, calabash. 

pwiniiini’, adj. small, very diminutive. 

pwi gk, v. go backwards, back, rebound, return backwards, back- 
slide: kapwio'keti, v. lower, humble. 

pwitikatik, adj. [tikatik] small. 

pwo'lij, n. a packet, bundle. 

pwor, n. a hole, excavation, indentation: pwdr en tii'ma, the 
nostril, 

pwe'tok, v. enter. 


ra, n. a branch, offshoot, ray: rard'pajon, v. branch. 

ra, pron. [re, a| with him, to or for him. 

ra, pron. they (contraction of trail; sometimes reduced to 7: e. g. 
rap wia, ‘they then did it’). 

adj. long, prolonged: mé'ra7, long thing. 

rijardj, n. a saw. 

rajard), v. move back and forth as a saw, saw. 

ra@‘jiti, v. be dried up, as a pond or sea, 

raki, v. scratch with the finger-nails, tear the skin with finger- 
nails or claws. 

raki'm, n. the name of a wicked deity much feared, who is the 

great promoter of war and all mischief: jowrakim, a sorcerer. 
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ran, n. day, the day-time: nirdn, in the day, day-time; ewran, 
another day, the future. 

ra'naki, v. know, understand (used only in the leeward tribes) : 
riranaki (redupl. form). 

ra'napajon, v. [ran, pajon| become day. 

ra'nuet, n. [ran, uet| to-day. 

rapa'ki, v. search, seek: rdpa’n, search for (which looks as though 
the word should be entered as rdpa). 

rar, n. a peculiar species of branched coral. 

rauk, v. reel, stagger: ratkawe, be torn away; ratkajili, reel, 

stagger; ratékati, shaken around and torn down. 

ré, grass. 

re'at, pron. [re, at] with us, for us, of us. 

réatail, pron. [re, at, ail] to, for, or with us (inclusive of those 
addressed). 

rei, pron. [re, i] to, with, or for me. 

rém, pron. [re, om] with, of, to, or for you. 

ré'ma, pron. [re, oma] with, of, for, or to you two. 

ré'mwi, pron, (same as r¢m—ceremonious). 

ré'n, prep. [re, en] with, to, for, of. 

ré'njet, n. [rén, jet| salt water, salt. 

rer, v. tremble, shake: rérer (redupl. form). 

rér, pron. [re, trail| with, for, to, by them. 

rérail, pron. |re, trail] with, for, to, by them. 

rereu, Vv. Weep, mourn, wail. 

reu, n. rafter, 

ri, n. a brother, a near relative, or even a person of the same clan 

or tip (never used without a personal pronoun). 

ri aijok, adj. twenty. 

riakop, adj. two (bundles). 

ridnaki, v. brother, make a brother of, take into brotherhood, 

make friendship with. 

riapak, adv. twice. 

ri apot, adj. two (sticks). 

riatin, adj. two (bunches of fruit). 

rv'au, adj. two (in numbering most objects). 

rick, adj. twenty (stick-like objects or men). 

riel, adj. two (strings of beads). 

rip, n. pimples, an eruption like “ ary | heat.” 

rir, adj. hidden, private: ririr (redupl. form). 

rirdnaki, v. know: cf. rdnaki. 

rit, v. move a ritit or reed-work door: ri'teta, open; ri'teti, shut. 

rit, v. fasten or unfasten; open or shut a door: ritiiata, open; 
ritineti, shut. 

riti't, n. a door or window made of reed-work. 

ri'am, adj. two (in counting yams, gourds etc.). 

rd, n. a framework on or in which a person dead or alive is carried ; 

anything like a sedan-chair or palanquin; the board or sticks or 

bier of any kind on which a corpse is carried to the grave. 

ro'a, v. carry on ard: rd'ard'a. 
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roj, n. a chief; a whale. 

rok, adj. plentiful, abundant: ndrek, the time of plenty, the great 
summer bread-fruit season (sometimes pronounced rdf). 

rokapéna, v. be gathered together, be puckered up; gather as in 
sewing, or in shutting tight the hand: karek, karekapena 
(causative forms). 

rokarok, adj. puckered, gathered, rough, wrinkled: merokarok. 

ron, n. a sound, report, rumor, anything heard: revarov (redupl. 
form). 

ron, v. hear (cf. koro’, which is no doubt a causative form). 

ron, v. burn, warm, heat: rg’#are’%, warm by a fire; ro'vala, 
burnt up, consumed ; /drg/iala, cause to be burnt up. 

rovk, v. fall down (applied to anything like stones built up). 

rop, v. seek, search. 

rd pra, n. a comb or crest on a fowl’s head. ; 

rot, n. the dark, darkness. 

rotarot, adj. dark. 

r6'tov, v. be dark, grow dark: /arotd'iala, make dark, darken. 

rik, v. hide, conceal; desert from: rikaurik, rikela (comm. forms) ; 
rakarik, bow down (cf. tairukaruk); karuketi, cause to hide. 

ri'ka, v. chew, bite, masticate, gnaw. 


ta, pron. what? why ? 

ta, adv, only (sometimes heard as eta and 6ta; doubtless derived 
from the directive ta). 

ta, a directive particle suffixed to verbs signifying motion upwards ; 
becomes eta when suffixed to a word ending in a consonant. 

taip, n. the pandanus odoratissimus, 

tairi'kari’'k, v. [ruk| bow down before a chief, do obeisance. 

tak, v. embark, board a vessel or canoe for the purpose of sailing. 

takai, n. a rock, stone: ¢a'kai mui, coral, coral rock. 

takui, n. fog. 

tal, n. a dish, basin, vessel of almost any kind: pd’ntdal, an empty 
half of a cocoa-nut shell; ¢a/ en pa'kia, the plate of the joint, 
the knee-pan; tal en mova, the superior portion of the skull; 
i majak tal en monjap, I fear the gift of a jokau cup from the 
chief, i. e. I fear or reverence the chief. 

talidrom, n. the first month (as reckoned in the Metalanim tribe). 

tdmen, v. remember, recollect: tdématdmen, tamataménta (redupl. 
forms); tamenta (most common form); Adtamen, cause to 
remember. 

tdnir, n. a fan. 

v. run, flee: leave, abandon, abscond; méntan, 
diarrhea. 

tanana, adj. lazy, idle. 

tipi, n. the root, radical, beginning: tdpidta, begin. 

tapinkapa, n. en, kapa?| the region over the great troch- 
anter of the femur. 


tapi nto'ra, n. the region just below the tapinkapa. 
tapok, n. a cloud. 
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tdpok, v. move, go (a term of res used toward persons of less 
dignity than the speaker; used also of the motion of multitudes) ; 
tapo'kawe, tapekeliv, tapékapena (comm. forms), rush, move 
with great freedom and boldly. 

tipwiok, v. wail with the friends of a deceased p2rson on first 
meeting the survivors. 

tar, v. (this root is of various application—-so much so that perhaps 
it should be distinguished into two)—tdéreti, cut down fronds or 
sticks ; tar reu (pronounced tar’u), cut rafters; tara, , gather 
or summon together; ‘atar, set free, liberate; drapdjon, 
stretch, separate. 

tat, n. a floor of reeds, mage sary any kind of floor. 

tati'a, [ta, (literally) what like? 1. e. the same as what (did 
you say)? what did you say ? 

tau, n. a canal or channel, from the smallest boat passages to the 
largest harbors. 

tau, v. climb: tautawe, climb up; tauti'to, climb down; taui, die 
(applied only to chiefs). 

tauk, n. the third chief of the monjap order. 

tatlik, v. [tau] climb outside; (hence) spy, watch, keep guard. 

tadliil, v. pass by, go past. 

tatiwor, n. a tradition or history: tawwer en kot a majani, a por- 
tion of God’s word ; tawwer apot, a report from ancient times. 

tauog'ra, v. know perfectly, comprehen 

té, n. the breadth: télap, broad; tétikatik, narrow. 

te, adv. lest, not, or. 

té, n. a leaf of a plant. 

téi, n. a piece of cloth about a yard and a half long, formerly 
woven of hibiscus bark, worn round the waist and descending to 
the knees: épatei, tei’n pwaipwai, a sheet. 

teiap, n. an owl. 

ténu, Vv. it seems, it is said, it is reported. 

ténok, v. hang up, suspend. 

ténwar, n. [té, en, war?|a person whom a spirit ¢i’s, a medium 
with the spirits. 

tér, v. do not, desist. 

tér, v. peel, tear into, as a piece of cloth. 

tete, v. ascertain fully, understand clearly: ¢eteki'ta (comm. form) ; 
kateteki'ta, be fulfilled. 

tetok, n. work, labor, business. 

tetok, v. work, labor. 

té’u, n. the other one. 

fi, n. a bone: jé'la ti, an absence or diminution of the power of 
feeling (as though the bones were the seat of sensation). 

ti, an adverb of direction downwards, suffixed to verbs. 

ti'a, n. a lot, a distinct parcel or number of persons or things; a 
number of articles of one kind: ew fia, another lot, collection, 
or kind; tia’n aramaj, a company of people, a generation; ¢tia’n 
uan tuka, a crop. 

ti'apat, v. kick. 
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ti'ar, v. stir up, agitate, find. 

tijok, n. the peculiar finish of the end of a house above the plate ; 
the a of a house: pan tijok, the end of a house below the 
ti'jok. 

tik, small: ¢ikatik (commonest form) ; smaller than ; 
mé'tik, small thing. 

tikak, v. cackle: tikitikak (redupl. form). 

tikata, adj. native, indigenous, 

tikatika, n, resemblance, likeness, image, portrait, bust. 

tikatranjo'kau, v. turn a somerset. 

tikiling, n. [ti, kili, en, ne] the skin-bone of the leg, i. e. the ankle 

tikilinpd, n. [ti, kili, en, pa| the wrist. 

tikok, n. [ti, kok] a needle (formerly made of bones of fish, hence 
the ‘the bone for passing through’). 

tilepa, n. a handle by which to suspend anything. 

tilipa, v. mend the roof of a house. 

tiloko, n. a wooden dirk. 

timp, v. break, crack across: timpajgoi (comm. form); katimp, 
easily broken. 

tinap, n. a board or plank. 

ti’njata, n. [ti, en, java ?| the spine. 

ti’ nkdpd'wi, n. a rib. 

tintil, v. go about, run hither and thither, flit from one place to 
another: tintil en ko'tau, run about in the rain. 

tintilmara'ki, adj. bright, sparkling, like the stars; phosphorescent 
like the animalcules of the ocean. 

tin, n. the dioscorea draceena. 

tinatin, n. a drop. 

tinatin, v. let fall in drops. 

ti'ok, n. tread, gait; manner, custom. 

ti'ok, v. tread, compact by treading. 

tip, n. dust; small particles of any worthless matter or substance ; 
chips, shavings ; wooden tongs. 

tipatip, adj. brittle. 

tipejo, n. | tip, je} little worthless things; anything of not much 
worth, or which it is desired to represent as worthless. 

tipekg'lakg'l, v. stub the toes, stumble. 

tipeni't, n. the fibres of cocoa-nut husk. 

tiponenpd, n. [tiper ? en, pa] from the tips of the fingers to the 
elbow, a cubit. 

tipuk, n, a return, equivalent, pay, compensation. 

tir, n. a small bit of food broken off, mouthful, morsel. 

tir, adj. full: katir, fill. 

tit, n. a certain very small bird. 

tit, n. the nipple; breast of a female. 

ti'woki'la, ad). |wokit ?| twisted, awry, amiss. 

n. distance. 

adj. distant. 

to, a directive particle giving the idea of motion towards; it be- 
comes eto after a verb ending with a consonant. 
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tda, n. population; inmate, occupant. 

ti'wnkapa'r, v. (toa, en, kcipar) people a crowd, i.e. attend an 
assembly: toankapar ijipau, attend the ijipaw’s feast. 

tok, n. the time when anything is being performed. 

tok, v. spear, stab, pierce, atch, punch ; arrive at, come to. 

toket, pron. what thing ? 

to'keta, interj. what! 

toketor, n. one of the greatest ani. 

toki, n. a fog, any kind of haziness. 

tol, n. a hill: tol en jap, a division of land, kingdom. 

tém, n. an atonement, the thing with which an atonement is made. 

tém, v. atone, reconcile: td’matd'm. 

to'mwa, n. the nose. 

to'nir, n. a cascade. 

to'nir, v. weep (said only of a high chief). 

to'nton, adj. nck, dark (a very indefinite term for all shades of 
color not white or red; it is also pronounced tonto/). 

to'nton, adj. frequently repeated, constant. 

tonto'rapwa, v. divine; read: ef. toerapwa. 

tor, adj. firm, tight: (redupl. form); tgala, fastened, 
firm. 

tov, v. make fast, tie; to'rapajonr, fastened apart; tovala, fastened, 
made firm; katgnéti, fasten down; katgnapajon, fasten apart; 
katona'ki, fastened with; katerki, make fast, fix in any course 
of conduct, consolidate. 

to'pato'p, v. bathe. 

to'pwoen, adj. barren, unfruitful. 

tor, n. a belt woven from the fibres of the banana plant. 

tor, v. move in person: térawe, torato ete. 

to'rapwa, v. read the future by folding leaves of the cocoa-nut or 
alek ; read books: tentgrapwa (redupl. form). 

to't6, adj. many, plenty, great abundance: pan td'td, frequently. 

té'utd'u, adj. heavy, weighty ; ponderous, important (applied even 
to thoughts and commands): metoutou, a heavy thing ; toutouki. 

ti, v. (primarily) meet: ¢i'o%, meet with; Adti, cause to meet. 

ta, v. dip: sink; kata ti, cause to sink, submerge; 
sunk, drowned; ¢ai, bathe. 

ti'a, adj. the same as, like, resembling: tid@'ta, the same as; tuatua, 
tuatuuta, tituata, just like; iatua, how? what do you say? 

ti aijok, adj. |dtu, eijok| ninety. 

ti'akop, adj. nine (bundles). 

tiapak, adv. nine times. 

ti'apot, adj. nine (sticks ete.). 

ti'atin, adj. nine (bunches of fruit). 

ti'au, adj. | dtu, au] nine. 

tiél, adj. nine (strings of beads or flowers). 

tuérk, adj. ninety. 

tai, n. fuel, fire-wood. 

tik, n. the end, termination; the worthless remnant (applied to 
canoes, clothes, divorced wives etc.). 


VoL. xX. 7 
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tik, v. stop, end: taketi (comm. form) ; jota pan tik, not end. 

ti’'ka, n. a tree, stick, any kind of a piece of wood or plant. 

ta'ki, v. believe, trust, have confidence in: ¢ta'kien (comm. form). 

tila, v. pick or gather fruits or flowers. 

tun, a numerative particle used in numbering bunches of fruit tied 
together: cf. atun, riatun ete. 

tup, nm. a — or clan (of which there are more than twenty, 
scattered in different tribes). 

tup, v. have the skin come off, be skinned: tépajor (comm. form). 

tupo'k, v. be starved: tipo'kela. 

téipwail, n. a crack or seam, as between two stones. 

tupwa'l, v. crack, make a cracking noise; thunder: tupwalapwal, 
tupatupwal, tupatupwalapwal (redupl. forms). 

tata, v. [ti] bathe: tupatup (redupl. form: cf. tepatep). 

ta’'am, adj. nine (yams ete.). 


u, a numerative —_ used in counting fruits and globular 
objects (but with many exceptions). 

a, n. the tide (most truly perhaps in its ebb). 

a, n. a sort of wooden basket, a cage. 

a, v. rise, stand up; be directed towards; serve, minister, wait 
upon: uta, stand up; wi, wait; kijenian me uto, the wind blows 
hither; kijenian me uwe, the wind blows away; ¢ u pan monjap, 
I serve the chief. 

aia, v. flower, bear fruit or seed, produce. : 

aia, n. flower, fruit, seed (I think its true pronunciation is wa). 

danjat, n. [ua, en, jau| (literally, ‘seeds of time’) a small portion 
of time, a moment. 

udra, n. the body, as of a person; the substance of anything; the 
centre or principal part. 

uen, demonst. this (I think it but a euphonic form of en). 

uet, demonst. this (a euphonic form of ef). 

aj, v. pull up, uproot: ajajor, pull up; (technically) dispossess a 
person of a spirit; haw, cause to pull up; kakauj (redupl. form). 

ajik, v. take, move, carry: ujiketo, ujikawe (comm. forms). 

aijor, v. perfume the hair, anoint. 

ju, n. a star or comet or meteor of any kind (a nautilus is also 
called aju, because supposed to be a fallen star). 

tijul, n. the testicles. 

ak, pron. obj. thee or you (often pronounced iuk). 

ak, n. a large fishing-net. 

ak, v. conduct, lead, convey ; ow either to one’s self or others, 
consequently) come or go, lead hither or convey away: uk li, 
conduct a woman (a phrase for securing a woman for prostitution). 

kata, adj. {uk, ta] somewhat elevated (applied to land of some 
little height). 

“lal, v. lie down, be prostrate: mén alil, a pillow. 

am, a numerative particle used in counting yams, bananas, and a 
few other objects: wt um, a bunch of bananas. 

am, n. an oven of stones on the surface of the ground ; also furnaces 
and stoves of foreign lands. 
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am, v. bake in an um, or (of late) in any foreign method: wnum 
(redupl. form). 

umpwi, v. leak (applied only to the leaking of a house). 

a'muj, n. an emesis, vomiting. 

a'muj, v. vomit... 

ana, n. a feather of a bird, or scale of a fish (sometimes heard as 
wina). 

dna'ni, n. [u, en, ani] a charm, incantation. 

aina'ni, v. practice a charm, say an unani: unaniajen, exorcise, 
drive away with an unani. 

ap, n. a very young cocoa-nut. 

ap, n. a vine, the long roots of which are used for poisoning fish. 

upali, v. [u, pali] side with, take sides with, support. 

ar, n. a post fixed in the ground, a pillar (there are certain posts 
in a native house named uralap, and others wrenma)j). 

ara’, v. pull along, drag: uratakiwe, uratakila ete. 

at, n. the banana or plantain (the genera musa and plantago). 

a'ti, v. [u, ti] imperative, wait, delay. 

a'tidl, v. |u, ti, al] stand about, surround, pay attention. 

tituk, n. flesh, meat. 

tituto'mwar, v. weep (ceremonious, applied only to high chiefs). 


wa, n. [ta] bud, flower, fruit, seed: wa’n tuka, (a sort of specific 
name for) beads. 

wa, v. carry, bring or take: wdto, bring hither; wdwe, carry away, 
understand ; wdtito, bring down hither; wdpena, bring together 
etc. etc. 

wai, n. foreign countries: mén wai, a foreign person or thing. 

waik, v. jerk away from, snatch, pull violently. 

wait, adj. heartless, without love, unaffectionate. 

wairok, adj. painful, excruciating, torturing. 

waita'ta, adj. red, scarlet. (Occasionally, as in song, it is contracted 
into waita.) 

waitok, v. be drawn with violence, be drawn with effort and pain; 
waitgkéla, be in the throes of death ; waiwaitekéla (redupl. form). 

waiwai, n. a woven belt for men, from Manila hemp; the same as 
tor; a maro. 

wdja, n. place, locality (sometimes it seems to stand for ‘ time’): 
trail me waja tui, they are cutting wood; waja jauajela, it is 
noon. 

wd jai, n. the second chief of the monjap order. 

wa jak, adj. straight, correct. 

wtjok, v. be loosened, be set loose: wajo’kapajon, be set entirely 


wak, v. open, e , uncover: wa'kata (comm. form). (Allied to 
but different from wék.) 

wa'kala, v. sigh: wa'kdwd'kala, in a sighing condition, far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. 

walidkan, ad. [awal, érk] eighty. 

waliel, adj. eight (strings of beads). 
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wilijok, adj. eighty. 

wilipak, adv. eight times. 

walitin, adj. eight (bunches of fruit tied together). 

wali, adj. |awal| eight (of all common objects). 

wulikop, adj. eight (bundles). 

walim, adj. eight (yams ete.). 

wdlipot, udj. eight (sticks ete.). 

wanim, n. |atwa, en, im| the mouth of a house, a door or window. 

wao, n. valley, ravine. 

war, n. [Polyn. wa] a canoe. 

war, n. (perhaps better spelt war) worthiness, excellence, honor: 
war en jap, the excellence of a country. 

war, adj. worthy, excellent, honorable. 

wat, n. the twelfth month (according to the Metalanim reckoning). 

wutail, v. talk in one’s sleep, speak unconsciously : watawatail. 

wata mwi, n. [perhaps wat, from wa, ‘carry,’ a, wi cerem.| your 
servant (when addressing a chief; a respectful ceremonious 
term, equivalent to our “ your obedient servant”). 

wdtok, v. count, spell, read: watawatek (redupl. form): wateka- 
pion, count out separately. 

watolok, n. the fifth month. 

wawd, n. nephew or niece. 

we or ewe, adv. away (an adverbial particle of direction). 

wei, n. a green turtle; a tribe or nation. 

weir, Vv. run a race; race on sea or land; compete in strength or 
speed or skill. 

wék, v. disclose, make known; confess: wé’kata, wéwé' kata (comm. 
forms). 

wel, n. wilderness, forest, (or perhaps merely) a field (never used 
alone): naniwel, the vast, wild, or wilderness; mg'tawel, a culti- 
vated field. 

wel, v. become weedy, become a wilderness: weliwelita (comm. 
form). 

wetani, v. groove. 

wé'wé, n. a valley, ravine, depression: wéwépajen, be separated. 

wi, n. fat, grease: me wien, adj. fat. 

wi'a, n. performance, deed. 

wi'a, v. do, perform, effect: wiata (comm. form); wiawia, (in di- 
rect address) decide; wiakita, made of; wiata taple, set the 
table etc. etc. 

wilian, n. a substitute. 

wilian, v. replace, substitute: wilidnti (comm. form); wilidnaki, 
cause to substitute. 

wini, n. medicine. 

wini, v. medicate: winiata (comm. form); winiwiniata (redupl. 
form). 

wir, v. dig, excavate: wi'rata, wiroto etc. 

wit, v. move: witajon, move from; witeto, move hither. 

witin, adj. deceptive, roguish; skillful, dexterous. : 

= a deception, a cunning or ingenious thing; skill, handi- 
craft. 
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witipa, n. something with which the foot is elevated; a footstool. 

wdj, see Oj. 

wdjaladpaldp, see ojalapalap. 

w0 ki, v. beat, flog, punish. 

wo'kit, v. turn over, change; w@'kela, turned; wekiteti, turned 
down; we'kitdta, turned up; we'kitajon, turn from; wekitapa- 
vurn apart or separately; wekikipajen, turn apart; w@'ki- 
tok, v. turn over and over (the tek giving an intensive power to 
wokit): wekiteketa, turn over and up; wekiteketi, turn over 
and down; wekitekit, turn over and over. 

w@'lek, adj. large-sized, roomy, bulky, plump. 

wolik, v. fold over, crease: welik pena. 

wénakop, adj. [adn, kop] six (bundles). 

wénamen, adj. six (living beings). 

wénapot, adj. six (sticks ete.). 

woénérk, adj. sixty (animated or stick-like objects). 

wéniel, adj. six (strings of beads or flowers). 

wonijok, adj. sixty (ot the more costly objects). 

wonipak, adv. six times. 

wonitin, adj. six (bunches of fruit). 

wéni, adj. six (of all the most common objects). 

wontim, adj. six (of the most costly objects). 

wo'ra, n. neck. 

wo'rawe'r, v. be displeased or angry (applied only to lesser digni- 
taries): we'rawe'rita (comm, form); kawg'rawe'r, vent anger, 

unish. 

wo'rawere'’, v. call, summon (ceremonious, applied only to the 
highest chiefs). 

wota, adj. raw, uncooked. 

wo'ta, v. eat raw or uncooked. 

wilina, n. a pillow. 

wir, v. ery, groan, complain, worry: wirawar (redupl. form). 

wirak, v. accept the atonement of any one (a term of high 
ceremony). 

wtiten, v. wash or wipe dishes, boards etc. 


APPENDIX. 
[See the introductory note to the English-Ponape Vocabulary.] 


G, conj. also, and. 

aid, adv. yesterday ; s. yesternight. 
Gk, s. swamp. 

alé'ti, v. conquer. 

dnini, 8. below. 

n. [Eng.] handkerchief. - 
apéna, apé'na, v. constrain, do, fix. 
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Gri, conj. also, and (=ari, ‘ well’ ?). 
arin, n. cocoa-nut ; s. teeth, 

ata, n. handle. 

atta, v. rise, stand. 


é, mn. current. 

é, n. liver. 

einimadni, n. likeness. 

éja, éa, v. comprehend, know, learn, understand ; s, clever, learned, 
recognize, 

ejemer, ejéjemer, v. respire. 

en, v. shall. 

ét, s. steam. 

eta, adv. only. 

etér, s. abstain, desist. 

eti, s. bosom. 


i, pron. her. 

i, s. well. 

ilati'wé, adv. beneath. 

prep. into: adj. inner. 

ilé'we, adj. distant, far: kaild'we, distant, far; katld'wejor 
(-léwé'-), far, beyond. 

inta, v. say: intaign, address, answer, tell; intintu, appoint, assert, 
confess, promise, say, speak; intintaton, inform. 

iniro'nki, v. permit, 

v. braid. 

it, vtar, adj. full. 

itdon, itar, v. fit. 

ita'a, adv. [cf. iatua, tia] so. 


jakari, n. back. 

jakit, n. [Eng.] jacket, coat. 

jamata, v. ascen 

ja nti, janti, s. finger, thumb, toe. 
jap, 8. cape. 

japwé pwe'ta, adj. (cf. pwéipwéi] dumb. 
jarana, n. branch. 


jatmpa, v. luff. 

jokejok, tijokejok, adj. wet. 
adj. poor. 
joneta'la, adj. rotten. 
ji'pwinol, n. boy. 


kaiandki, v. tempt. 

kaildwe, adv. forward. 

kai'we, v. extend. 

kakapit, s. bad: kdkapitamau [cf. mau], good. 

kdlai, s. thread. 

kdlaka, kilake, ka'lake, v. cherish, guard, heed, keep, save. 
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kalapo'nrki, v. isolate. 

kdlik, kakalik, v. prohibit. 

kalik, v. appoint. 

kamait, v. dandle, tend. 

kamaténki, v. amuse. 

v. itgk] listen. 

kapat, ka'pat, v. t?] adorn, attire: kapdtala, adorn, array ; 

kapennii'leni'le, n. heart. 

kdpit, kapitapit, v. bleed. 

kapg'nti, v. hinder. 

kapwilipwilia'ta, v. pollute. 

k@'raka'r, karakdr, adj. hot; s. warm.—n. heat, fever. 

karapiti, kérapute, v. itch, scratch. 

karat, n. fat. 

kard'ta, v. embark. 

karadwan, v. drive. 

karé'to, v. cause. 

karijapajon, adj. broken. 

karojo'nta, v. heal, revive. 

kdror, ka'ror, adj. sour, tart. 

katakamatweon, v. tempt. 

kati'ti, n. story: kati'tiov, inform, tell. 

kdtom, kato'mpajor, v. husk. 

kau cow ?], s. beef. 

katinta, v. kindle. 

kaut, adv. probably. 

képéna, v. pinch. 

keré'ti, v. alight, disembark. 

kerok, or krok, n. [Eng. grog] alcohol, rum. 

kétai, n. mould: ketaila, musty. 

kire, n. handle. 

kiri, kirikir, n. stem. 

kitipa, n. husk. 

ko'jik, v. = kdjik| shoot.—n. arms, gun, musket; s. cannon. 

kojon, s. flute. 

ko'ko, v. and n. comb. 

kokojili, v. [k6 ?] walk. 

kompo'ka, adj. pokapoéka] beloved.—n. darling. 

ké'mwa, n. pea 

kon, adv. from. 

kon, ko'nkon, v. eat; s. edible. 

kopowe, s. rib. 

ko'rip, kg'rakg'rip, v. crawl. 

kimi'ni, n. nose. 


lait, v. fish. 

lamalémi'ri, adj. cool. 
lampen, lampé'n, pron. she, her. 
lap, pron. he, him. 
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leiap, n. priest. 

lepalep, s. doze. 

like'nt, n. queen. 

likiieri, v. call. 

litinemar, n. handkerchief. 

lol, lo'letiwe, adj. (ct. mealol] deep. 
lomi'rita, lo'malomi'rita, adj. cold. 
la'tok, n. hen, pullet. 


mda, 8. gale, storm. 

ma, mala, adj. adult, mature. 

main, s. left-handed. 

maipon, n. maid, virgin. 

makdraldjonr, v. desert. 

ma'tau, s. nausea. 

ménjitk, n. grasshopper. 

lapi'l, adj. young. 

mervamen, n. [ct. dri ete.] pair. 
mokiatk, mekiatk, adj. feeble, weak, deformed. 
monen, adv. there. 

monininini, v. whisper. 

mai, n. speck. 

mwa'jan, mwdjan, v. see, observe, tend. 
mwot, s. thread. 


nainani ki, v. deify. 

ng, ne, n. foot, leg; s. ancle, footstep, heel, instep, toe. 
ni, adv. when. 

ni, n. cocoa-nut tree. 

ni tapajon, v. separate. 

ni'to, nita'we, v. move. 


netéran, adj. abundant, many. 


oka, v. call. 
on, v. copulate. 
d'ta, adv. only. 


d'taut, n. beam. 


pai, s. cocoa-nut leaf. 

paina, n. reef. 

paip, n. clay. 

pa, 8. nest. 

paldnapajon, v. halve. 
iiwe, adv. ahead. 

pa raul, adj. forty. 

pa reta, v. enumerate. 

pdran, n. orange. 

pari apak, adj. twofold. 

patta, n. [Eng.] powder. 
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peien, n. handkerchief. 

pein, n. bait. 

n. (cf. p@] dust. 

puejor, v. select. 

pilipwijili, v. follow. 

pia, fleet. 

pumpap, adj. low. 

pinkita, v. confuse. 

poildta, v. boil. 

poké'la, v. compassionate. 
pondka'ka, adj. ponkaka| lazy. 
popajon, v. abort. 

pot, n. 
pot, n. |Eng.| boat. 

po'tel, n. [Eng.| bottle. 

pak, n. |Eng.| book, s. Bible. 

pik, pii'kata, paké'ti, v. pok] lift: pake'ti, launch, 
pukapéna, puké'ti, v. tie. 

pi'kion, v. trust. 

pi mpi, n. flame.—». blaze. 

pi'tai'we, s. costive. 

pwarer, n. fountain. 

pel, n. cord, 

pwerk, n. bat. 

pwijon, v. abandon. 

pwili, n. cowry. 

pwi'je, pwije, n. dung, fieces. 


rau, n. reed; s. flute. 

riali, n. sister. 

riamen, adj. two; 8. twelve. 
rip, 8. tack, 

rir, eye-lash. 

ri'kom, n. crab, 


takarata, v. illume. 

tapu, metapa, pron, how many. . 
ta taki, ta'taki, tutaki, v. abhor, despise, hate. 
tatli, tauli'ajon, v. [cf. pass. 
té, s. box. 

ték, v. sew. 

ti'ak, v. feel. 

tiikati, v. impact [so in MS.]. 
tidrata, v. detect. 

tikatikinpd, n. wrist. 

tinta, v. affirm, declare. 

tintin, v. [ef. intin] tattoo. 

toi, n. catarrh. 

tok, v. meddle. 

tok, s. dipper. 
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toka, adv. then. 

to’'ka, n. island. 

tol, s. left-handed. 

tola, s. love. 

to'ror, adj. diverse.—adv. apart: tord'rujen, to'rapajen, v. differ. 
n. case; 8. couch, 

tati'rek, v. echo. 


n'alaut, adj. wara, laut] corpulent. 

a'koto, v. come. 

i'la, n. hill. 

alap, n. uncle. 

mpuj, wumpuj, v. swell._—n. tumor, abscess: 
ilate. 

i'mpil, ampia'mpil, v. (cf. blaze. 

mpit, kat’ mpit, n. blister, pock. 

n. craw-fish. 

a'tok, v. pour; v. empty. 


wara, n. aa] seed. 

warei, s. brief. 

wawa, n. valley. 

wen, weniwen, v. dance. 

wénti, v. lie, lay down; s. couch. 
wéwé, v. understand. 

we nit, v. wring. 

wo'ten, v. cleanse. 

wila, s. chancre. 
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Il. ENGLISH-PONAPE VOCABULARY. 


Nore By THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 


As the printing of the preceding part of the Vocabulary was just beginning, Dr. 
Gulick was called, earlier than had been expected, to proceed to a new mission- 
field, so that the Committee were deprived of his expected help in carrying the 
work through the press. The loss, however, was of less account than it would 
otherwise have been, as the author had quitted Ponape a number of years ago, 
and was unwilling now to trust himself to undertake more than the simple repro- 
duction in print of the recorded results of his earlier studies in Ponapean. On 
coming, now, to take up the second part, the Committee found that it was not at 
all a reversal of the other Vocabulary, but a quite independent work, containing 
not a few Ponape forms, even root-words, which were not given in the other, and, 
on the other hand, omitting many English words of which the Ponape equivalents 
were there given, as well as Ponape equivalents given for the English words in- 
cluded. This state of things we have thought it incumbent on us to remove, at 
least to a certain degree. We have accordingly put into an “ Appendix” to the 
Ponape-English Vocabulary all the words occurring in the English-Ponape which 
were not with some confidence referable to roots already set down; and have 
made such insertions and additions in the English-Ponape Vocabulary as render it 
a tolerably complete key to the other, with at least one reference to each Ponape 
root or independent word. We have given also, in brackets, after each word, the 
root or word under which it is mentioned in the Ponape-English part; or, if the 
word is a derivative or related word not there expressly mentioned, we have re- 
ferred to it by a cf. within the brackets—except, in either case, where the root itself 
or other derivatives from it immediately precede. There are frequent inconsisten- 
cies of orthography between the two vocabularies: this we have taken account of 
by adding in the following part an exclamation-point (not used as sign of punctua- 
tion) to every word which is to be found differently written in the preceding part. 
The occurrence of a word here as another part of speech from there, or as parts 
of speech additional to those there defined, we have, however, passed without 
notice: it is sufficiently explained by the generally variable character of Ponapean 
words. 


a, art. pet, apot ; men, Gmen!; eu; tun, atun [cf. tun]; él, ael 
[cf. kop, [ef. kop}. 

abaft, a miv'ri. 

abandon, v. kajela taf pwigkejon ok]. 


abate, v. hatikitikiela | cf. tik 

abdomen, n. kapé'ti. 

abhor, ‘tutaki, jiitaki, kan, kaila'nki. 
abide, v. mia [ef. mi}, mimi!, mé' nti. 
able, adj. mekelail [ké'lail]. 
able-bodied, adj. wara laut. 

aboard, adv. pin pon war, powa. 
abode, n. wdja en mia [cf. mi], im! a. 
abort, v. popajon. 

about, adv. liki, lumwa, tmpa, impa’n. 
above, adv, powa. 
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abroad, adv. jili. 

abscess, 2. umpuj, kinj. 

absent, adv. jota | mia mi}. 

absent, v. kojor | cf. kd). 

abstain, v. eter wi'u. 

abundant, udj. metoto [toto], veteran, rok. 

abuse, v. kaué'la |kuu], wial juiter [ef. ja'it), hapwaikeni. 

accept, v. dle; see wirak. 

accidental, adj. me pén ké'to [ ef. kd]. 

accomplish, v. kairé’la. 

accord, v. kdtakdtak |ct. ka'tak| péna. 

accost, v. kajdmwo | ct. -mo}. 

accuse, v. huindkil. 

ache, v. mdtok, mato'kata, kamatok :—n. matok. 

acid, adj. mekatik cf. katik. 

acknowledge, v. kijalé'ta!, kajaleign [both hajalei], kajdnjaleion 
[cf. janjal]. 

across, adj. 

act, n. or v. wi'a, wi'awi'a. 

active, adj. mwdtan, mera'ra. 

actually, adv. méalel!. 

add, v. ki], impa, paté'gn pat]. 

address, v. lokaign | cf. lokaia), intaion. 

adhere, paté' ov [cf. pat]. 

adieu, n. kami'rima'r /. 

adjudge, v. majani, porid' ki. 

admire, v. kapiia, kapeia. 

admit, v. hapitelon [ pit]. 

adopt, v. nainaki, ale! na. 

adore, v. mdjak tal a. 

adorn, v. kapdtala, kapat. 

adrift, adj. peila | pei). 

adult, adj. ma'la, lavitela [cf. laut], ma. 

adultery, n. nének ; commit ad., nénekon. 

advent, [ct. kd], po'roto [cf. por]. 

adversary, x. mén peign {cf. met mwinti ti on [cf. imwinti'ti]. 

advise, v. pa'takign (ct. pata’k}. 

affection, see 

affirm, wv. tinta, lokaia. 

affix, v. kaupaté'on [ef. pat] impa. 

afflict, v. kamakdadmu or kimekdame [kame]. 

afraid, adj. mdjak, lom. 

aft, n., after, adj., atterward, adv. mi'ri. 

afternoon, adj. ninjduaj, ninjauaj en jadtik [jau|, mir?n jauaj 

au}. 

pil, pilé'a, pila'pak: [cf. pil}. 

aged, udj. patkipot. 

agile, adj. merdra!. 

agitated, adj. dpijo. 

ague, n. mén pau, pau ; aguish, adj. pauta. 
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ahead, adv. md'wa, paliiwe. 

aid, v. pation [ pa), tov, apwdli!. 

ail, v. kKaimakiti; ailing, adj. jajo'mau ef. j6, mau), luit!. 

aim, v. inenawegii (cf. nen}. 

alarm, v. puriomwikila, lomakila (cf. lem), lgmarita |do.}. 

alcohol, x. kerok or krok. 

alight, v. heréti ; see jip. 

alike, adv. tia, tita'a, titia, titiata 

aliment, mén mg'na, kan, kijenmgiia | kij]. 

alive, adj. mematr, maur. 

all, x. and adj. kd'rij, korajia, kan!. 

allay, v. kamo'l, kamolé'ti [mo 

allwise, adj. kapirakon kipa'ra), 

almighty, adj. maj ma'namd'n! ia. 

alone, wdj. kélép, ta, ita, kélepiik | ct. kélé'p). 

along, adv. impa’n, limwa'n. 

aloud, adj. melaidt cf. laut}. 

alphabet, n. udra (or wdra) en to'rapwa. 

also, conj. a, 6, pil, dri. 

altar, x. ko'jak 

alter, v. woketajon, woketapajon [wo'kit]. 

always, adv. kékd'to if from the past towards the 

resent ; kdk6'la [ko], if trom the present forward ; jd'ta 

jo| ti'keti [tak]. 

amaze, v. kapiridmut ki [ pir-]. 

amid, amidst, prep. nanapo'n. 

amiss, adv. méjuit. 

amuse, v. kamutéiki. 

ancestors, n. ingjo'tan jdma [ef. jam]. 

anchor, patitoek, mén pautek, paipon :—v. patitek, pautg'kati!, 
paiponr. 

ancient, adj. mén katial, mérin. 

ancle, n. ti kili’n né or tikiliné!. 

and, cdnj. a, 6, pil, ari. 

angel, . dni en kata'r!, ani. 

anger, ., angry, adj. ma@'kar/, lindrandr, dvian, katinjop; be 
angry, liketok, wo'rawg'r. 

angle, n. kaim. 

animal, x. man; animals, names of (except birds and insects, 
which see) kitih, kin, li'tok, limwer, milek, make, minami- 
nenjéeri, mantapap, pi'rok, pwérk; (marine) litkir, mani’ka, 
omp, pilek, ri'kom, ai'ju, a'rannda’, wei. 

animated, adj. memaér | cf. maur']. 

anoint, v. kei, a jor. 

another, adj. and pron. pilé’i; a'pot!, pila'pot ; akij! [ki], 
pil akij. 

answer, v. japon, panjapon, intaion :—n. pajape hapa. 

ant, n. kat; white ant, lov en moet, lon. 

antic, adj. mén midton. 

anxious (be), v. injindki. 
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any, adj and n. méamen, méukot, méapot! ete. 

apart, adv, to'rdr, to'pajon | ct. to], kélé'pata!. 

apology, n. tki'kitg'ki!. 

appal, v. kamajapweki (cf. mijapwerk|, kapiriomwiki { pur-], 
kalo'malo'mi rita | ct. om). 

appear, v. por. 

appoint, v. intinta, majani, ka'lik. 

apt, adj. meka'tak [cf. ka'tak}. 

architect, jou en wi'a tin, jo'upwal jou]. 

arise, v. hdta tautd'we [tau], atta; arose, pairita | paur] er. 

ark, warim |im|. 

arm, pa; armpit, 2. pan! pa. 

arms, 2. 

around, adv. limwa, liki, inpa. 

arouse, 0. kupatrata! | paur), kapirita! | pir), po’ 

array, v. kapitala, 

arrow-root, n. mo'kamg'k. 

artery, 2. jal. 

artful, adj. witin, katak |cf. katak| witin. 

artless, adj. jéja wi'a, jéja limalam, jéja witin. 

ascend, v. kota [cf. jamata, tauta'we! (tau). 

ashamed, adj. no’mang’k. 

ashes, 7. pé). 

ask, v. po'ki, peitok, kalalipok, jikara, kaing' 

asleep, adj. mair, memuir, mairila. 

assemble, v. kdpena [ct. pokonapena |[ef. po'kon|, tdrapena 
[tar], tape'kapena ki'pena | ki}. 

assent, v. av, anata'ta!. 

assert, v. intinta [inta], lokaia, majini, 

athirst, adv. mé@n nim! pil ata, mén nim (or nem) pi'laki [ef. pil]. 

atom, ”. kijen [kij] tip pwitikitikia!, tipejo. 

atone, v. tom. 

atrocious, adv. mejdkandkan | jak-|, mejakanaka'nia. 

attack, v. peign | pei], kame. 

attempt, v. jor“, jo'vata, jo 

attend, v. Liki, likiéla, ko'rov !, kupaitok ; attendant, n. 

attire, n. ha'pat, mén ka'pat :—v. |cf. kd] nan likau, kivion 
[Ari] nan likau, kapat, ka'patakita. 

author, me wiata. 

autumn, 

await, v. aui’a, aui. 

awake, v. pirita! | pir), kapirita, patrita | paur), katyneal :—adv. 
pepe't, tata. 

away, adv. we, ewe [we], jon. 

awhile, adv. méakij kij], maj [maj 

axe, n. jila, mén pdlapdl. 


babble, v. ékaia mwal. 
babe, n. pd'lel, jéri polel. 
back, n. jadkari, ponjikari :—adv. mii'ri :—v. pwi'gk. 
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backbone, ti en java. 

backside, pdli mi'ri. 

bad, adj. mejuit, jakandkan, jota mau, kikapit mwal, lipi'jinar. 

bag, n. ét. 

baggage, n. ko'pwu. 

bail, v. dim. 

bait, 2. pein, pan. 

bake, v. tin. 

bald, adj. mo'ramat!. 

ball, n. mepénapén!, mén pénapédn | pon), ko'njip. 

ballad, haul. 

bamboo, ». dlek. 

banana, 

bane, mén kamé'la. 

bare, adj. kilijo!. 

bargain, v. and n. inau!, mau en nat. 

bark, x. Kili. 

bark, v. 

barrel, x. po'kit. 

barren, adj. te'pwon. 

barter, v. ndt. 

base, n. pd, pali pd, ta'pi!. 

basin, 2. tal. 

basket, n. hd'pou, ki'am. 

bat, pweérk. 

bathe, v. [and ta], te'pate'p, tupatup [tata]. 

battle, v. pei, mwéijuit!, maun!. 

beach, n. ni'dror 

bead, n. en ti’'ka [wa] (pronounced wda'ntika). 

beam, ». 0'taut. 

bear (bring forth) v. naitik., 

beard, aij. 

beast, n. man. 

beat, v. kdme or kama, kémakama, wo'ki, 

beautiful, mekdjalel [kaj-|, lian. 

becalm, v. kamg'l, kamolé'ti. 

because, conj. pwe!, pwéki!, aki. 

beckon, v. 

beef, n. kij en kau, (ct. kau. 

before, adv. and prep. maj!, md'wa. 

beg, v. po'ki, jakare!, vtok. 

beget, v. naitik, widta. 

begin, v. pinkiti, tapia'ta!. 

begone, v. kdwe [ko], en kajon [cf. ko]. 

behind, prep. ma'ri. 

behold, v. ki'lon 

believe, v. kamé'alel méalel], po'jon!, peikign | pet), 
kaliion 

belly, x. Aapéti!, lonalona. 


bawl, v. wi'rawi'r 
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belong, v. nain. 

below, adv. pa, p@n, pan diiini, pdli pa. 

belt, waiwai, nin. 

beloved, adj. kempo'ku, jeijei, ko'niko'n, majamd). 

bend, v. Atipwal, kupwdlupena, 

beneath, adv. p@n, pa, pali pa, ilati'wé. 

benight, waju poniéti | por). 

benign, adj. kdtak!, kalanan!. 

beside, prep. limwa@n, imp@n. 

best, adj. mau lap, maj mauia, mimai' |mau\ kiwd'lap jor 
ko" 

better, adj. matijon mau) ; ; see mak. 

between, prep. nanapon. 

bewail, v. mauk, matikaki. 

beyond, adv. palila pilio, 

bible, x. pik jarani!, paipel. 

bier, . 76. 

big, adj. mekalaimiin |kal-|, lapalip, kéwdlap!, we'lik!, alap!. 

billow, 

bind, v. jdlapena [ef. jal], pirapéna [cf. pir], inatipena [cf. nau], 
inatireti. 

bird, x. man, man me kin pipi'r | pir|; birds, names of, jik, ki'tor, 
lips ‘rik, mi'rot, teiap, tit. 

bird-lime, n. 

bit, n. kij, akij, tir. 

bite, v. hapéna!. 

bitter, adj. katik, mekdtik, 

black, ton’ ton, meto'nton, to'ntol [to'nton]; blacken, v. kato'n- 
toli [cf. to blackness, n. to'nton. 

bladder, n. impwet or mpwai, 

blame, v. kaind’'ki, kujenta ; see fteraui, lian. 

blanket, men poaipoai [cf. pwat], pi 'patei » pelinkej!. 

blaspheme, v. kauki'la mwal, Jenjeraki ta [. jenjer|, jenjer t?n ini. 

blaze, n. @'mpil, pi'mpil, ampi ‘mpi. 

bleed, v. loka kpit, kapitapit, ki'j jon [ef. ki] inta. 

bless, v. likaia mau or; blessed, adj. perénta, perénakita!, inji- 
namaula. 

blind, adj. mijakiin. 

blister, v. kaii'mpiit :—n. o'mpwai, ; blister-plaster, m2’n 
katimpit. 

blood, x. nta or inta. 

bloom, vw. aa. 

blossom, n. wd [cf wa, va]. 

blow, v. pok, rip, 'ripok. 

blue, ‘adj. to'nton!. 

board, n. tinap. 

boast, v. lékata laut. 

boat, 2. pot. 

body, n. udra or 

boil, v. po'lol (Kiti), poilata (Metalanim). 


| 
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bold, adj. kd'mwat !. 

bone, 2. 

bonnet, n. lijdrdp! en Ti. 

book, n. mén to'rapwa, pik, kijellikau [kij]. 

border, Kail. 

bore, v. pi'ra [ pur]. 

bosom, ”. pan mwa ramwar!/, pan eti. 

botch, v. wia juit. 

bottle, po'tel. 

bottom, n. pda, ta'pil. 

bough, ra. 

bounteous, adj. japan!, katak!, kijaky [ki], jakaro. 

bow, v. tairiik [-kari’'k], poretijon. 

bowels, n. maja'li!. 

box, n. képa, té’n kd'pa, ko’ kon. 

boy, ». pi'tak!, jéeriman | jéri], jériol, ja'pwinol, manakop. 

braid, v. ivitata, vrata ~ 

brain, malid'io!, ma'lidla. 

branch, n. ra, jarata: branched, adj. jéeran. 

brand, x. kilelapa!. 

brave, adj. ké'mwat!, jo'ta mdjak. 

brawler, n. paupatlup. 

bread-fruit, n. mdi; ripe, mata, meta; prepared, mar; jack-fruit, 
mai mat. 

breadth, x. ¢é. 

break, v. [ef. 4], timpajon [timp], mwi'pajon ete. : 
katimpajon [timp], kaué'la [kau], pwaldiapajen! [ pwa'lan), 
kamwi' pajon [ef. mwi], kame'napajon. 

breast, n. ti [cf. tit]. 

breath, n. avi en aval; breathe, v. ajdjemer [ef. djimer]. 

breed, v. kapdrapdar [kapa'r), naitik, kaparajili kapa'r). 

brief, adj. memétamét [cf. non warei, pitapit, mwdtan. 

bright, adj. melo'vilon, lian, luialin linan|, tintilnarda’ki. 

bring, v. wa'to [wa], ajiketo!. 

brittle, adj. tipatip. 

broad, adj. mete'lap [é¢]. 

broil, v. Tnin/, 

broken, adj. d'lar [et. 6], timpajoner [timp], karijapajon. 

brood, v. koe'mpwal. 

brook, n. pil. 

broom, n. kop en nok [nok]. 

brother, 2. ri :—v. ridnaki. 

brown, adj. to'nton. 

bubble, 9'mproai or mpnoai :—v. po'lol!. 

bucket, ». po'kit. 

bud, n. @'a, maja en ti'ka, ki'prri. 

bug, ”. mdn. 

build, v. katata!, widta, jarapdata [ef. jar 

bundle, n. kop, pwo'luj!, ko'rak!. 

burn, v. ijikata [ef. ijk], re'iala, mwijik ; see kii'nti. 
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burst, v. jaua. 

bury, v. jere'ti! [jer], jdrapeti! | ja'rap). 

busy, adj. jo D'pijok!. 

butterfly, lipd' rari. 

buttocks, kad. 

button, pur. 

buy, v. nd’ti! [nat], nitié'to nat]. 

by, adv. limwda'n, mpan (or empan). 

by-and-by, adv. i'timaj, mi'ri, mi'ri kij, 


cabin, n. kdpi [kdpe|’n jop mi'ri (i. e. the hold of a ship aft). 
cable, n, jalamot |cf. jal]. 

eackle, v. tikak. 

cage, n. 

calico, n. likau 

call, v. o'ka, likiteri, eténiai, likawer, we'rawere'i. 

calm, adj. molé ‘la [mol] kamole’ ti [mal] 
can, v. kin, kak pa; cannot, jo'ta [ J) in ete. 
candid, adj. Jo likom, ja njal!, lélapo 

cannon, 2. ko'jik lipaldp. 

cane, 2. jo'kon!. 

— n. war. 


case, 2. ‘kitia, ‘tiga !, tite. 

cast, v. kajé’ [ef hajé’k}. 

castrate, v. lo'ka, lo'ka 

cataract, n. (of eye) mdjamam. 

catarrh, tz. 

catch, v. koléti parik!, pari keti!, po'rik. 
cathartic, n. wini en po kipo'k!. 

caul, en maja lil. 

cause, v. wi'a, karé'to, tdpiata [ef. tapi]. 

cave, n. pwor, pwor pan ta ‘kai; see pajet. 


cease, v. ti'keti, pwijon pwit'ok|, pwig'kejon [do.]; ceaseless, 
ad). jo'ta tik, jota taketi, jota kin ti'keti, kikd'la koké'la | ko}. 


celebrated, adj. intdnt!. 

centre, n. ndnapon. 

certain, adv, medlel! kowalap!t, méapwai. 

chafe, v. 7'rij, éliel [el]. 

chain (cable), n. ja lamot [ef. jal]. 

chair, mén mdind't [ot]. 

chalk, n. ti'kai po'tapa't. 

challenge, v. kdtarpa' pal, katd'rto'rpé'na, papa. 
chancre, n. wila kin). 

change, v. we'ketajon! [woekit], pikela. 
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channel, n. tau. 

charcoal, x. mo'liij. 

charm, n. and v. indni!, paia. 

chasm, n. pwdr, waja wé'we. 

cheap, adj. pwain tikatik [tik]. 

cheat, v. ko'tawe. 

cheek, n. jé'pal, likin jé'pa [cf. likinjap|: cheek-bone, n. 
pikian maja pi'kia). 

cherish, v. kdlaka. 

chew, v. ri'ka. 

chicken, n. pi'rok/. 

chide, v. kitd'we [cf. kitat], pata'kion [cf. pata’k). 

chief, n. mé'njap, jerijo, jopéti, rdj!, ndnapei, tauk, wa! jai. 

child, n. jéri. 

chilly, adj. patita [cf. pa]. 

chin, n. katkai. 

chip, n. ti'p, tip en ti'ka. 

choke, v. 16, loki [ct. lo], pinawe'raki [ef. pin, wo'ra), pol. 

choose, v. maki |mau|, men ale, men nainaki. 

chop, v. pdlapdl [ pal], padrapar. 

circle, n. jal ko'ko [ct. jaliko'kod], intinkata. 

circumnavigate, v. pita ki, pitapita'ki [ pitak]. 

city, n. kd’nim [see ka] aka. 

clan, n. tup, jou. 

clatter, v. katairon!. 

claw, n. kiki. 

clay, n. paz 


clean, adj. meko'lakg'l, ko'lakg'l. 
cleanse, v. kijor [et pwel!l, wo'ten, li'pa, li'pali'p, kamekg'la- 


ko'liata (ef. 

cleave, v. paldnapajon |ef. pal]. 

clever, adj. katuk/, éja wi'a. 

climb, v. tavita [ct. tau]. 

close, v. ritineti [ritin]. 

close, adv. ko'renapéna [cf. keren). 

cloth, n. likau, téi. 

cloud, n. taépok, lon. 

coal, n. 

coast, o’ror. 

coat, n. jakit. 

cock, n. ki’. 

cockroach, n. Kol. 

cocoa-nut, pén, ip, driv; empty, half do., pdntal: cocoa- 
nut tree, 2. ni: cocoa-nut leaf, n. pai ni, té én pai ni; midrib of, 
nok: cocoanut-shell cup, n. ok. 

cohabit, v. kdlel, kdlakdlel (cf. kalel}. 

cold, adj. pau, lomi'rita, 

collect, v. kipena [ki]. 

color, n. mwai. 

comb, n. mén ko'ko mo'ha:—v. koko. 


| 
| 
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come, v. kd'to [kd], koto, tdvioto [ef. tan], pwiloto! [ pwil]; came, 
jo'mato'er [ jom), er [cf. kd]. 

command, and v. maja'nil, pono'ki, itaudri, ka'lik (ef. kalék]. 

commence, v. piikiti/; be commenced, pirigh. 

common, adj. mal or mwal!. 

compare, v. jonrapena, jo' non [cf. jor]. 

compassion, n. po'kapo'kal, kdtak!; compassionate, v. poké'la, 
po'kapo'ka. 

comprehend, v. 

conceal, v. o'kila!, ékijonr [ef. 9'ki]. 

conch, n. jatéi or joui. 

conciliate, v. tom, té’maki, to'makipéna [ct. tom]. 

condition, ira. 

conduct, v. kalud'we | ct. ali), pokdra, wk. 

ki'on [cf. ki], ki'we [ki], porawe poi], kijakijon 

cf. hij]. 

intinta, pata'nkitdon pata'k?], kajaléien [-lei], 
we kata! 

confide, v. ti'kign [tiki], poljon!, kali'ign |kalu]. 

conform, v. wia tii'a, parekion ! | pa'rek), pare'kapéna | cf. pa'rek}. 

confuse, v. pinkita, kipé'ti. 

conjure, v. indni!. 

conquer, v. ridnidjon!, alé'ti, paliaké'lailajon [ef. ké'lait}. 

consent, v. avatdtal [an], (cf. av], inire’kki [cf. 

consequence, n. 

consider, v. damalam. 

console, v. lelamdaui. 

conspire, v. inatijuitapéna [cf. inau, juit]. 

constant, adj. metg'nto'n [enon], potapot. 

constrain, v. apé'na, jéraki'ta | jer}. 

construct, v. widta |wia), kaucta | kau]. 

consult, v. lékaiapéna [cf. lékaia), ko'joipena |cf. kojoit), inatipena 
_[ef. kapakipena. 

contemporaneous, adj. ni mwei éta [cf. et], ni mwei o. 

contents, n. kang'via, itipa. 

continually, adv. ko'ritj. 

contrary, adj. kg'tiwi 

converse, v. [cf. kojoi], lokaia lokaiapena, itawiri, 

metakanta [ct. metakan |. 

cook, v. cooked, éu, elii'er [cf. éhe]. 

cool, adj. limalami'ri. 

coop, ”. %. 

copulate, v. ov [cf. on], pik. 

coral, n. ta'kai mai, rar. 

cord, kijen [kij| pwel, jal!. 

core, n. pa'rial, 

cork, v. pin :-—n. pinapa. 

corner, n. kaim. 

corpulent, adj. alaut, mewi'en [ wi}. 

correct, adj. tnen, por!. 


| 
; 
| 
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corrupt, v. kaué'la [kau]. 
cost, n. pwaina; costly, adj. pwai [cf. pwain, -na] laut, pwai 
kajo'mpwan!. 
costive, adj. jota pi'tai'we, jota jak!. 
couch, n. tée’n wéenti, pork | cf. park]. 
cough, and v. képakép. 
count, v. wdtok. 
country, jap. 
couple (married), n. pdparit, peneinei. 
courageous, adj. kd'mwat!. 
court, and a'rir, ari'ripa. 
cover, v. pwainti [ pwain]; see kati'pwel :—n. pwaina. 
covert, n. wija rir. 
covet, v. nd'rokal. 
cowardly, adj. mdjapwerk. 
cowry, pwili. 
crab, n. ri’‘kom, omp. 
crack, v. léjer, pwdlapajon (cf. pwal ete.), lija, tupwa'l. 
crackling sound, x. mo'ker. 
craw-fish, n. @rannd’. 
crawl, v. ke'rip, ko'rako'rip. 
crazy, adj. pweipwei. 
creek, n. taa/. 
crest, n. ropwa. 
crimson, adj. waitdta!. 
cripple, n. po'kolon!. 
crooked, adj. api [ pi], mé'pa [do.], pirgek. 
crop, ”. see tia, 
cross, n. :—adj. katinjop!, mdékar. 
cross-eyed, adj. mdja pirek, mdjapen, mdjel. 
crouch, v. tairak (cf. taira' kari 
crow, v. ko'kordt. 
crowd, n. and v. po'kon, kapda'r, pwei en dramaj. 
crush, v. pak. 
ery, v. mamatk!, wir. 
cubit, tipgnenpd. 
cultivate, v. mot jap!, jdpajdp!, ménjer, me'tamg't. 
cunning, adj. kdtak! witin. 
cup, 2. tal. 
curling, adj. jéeran, po'konj. 
current, 7. dt, é. 
cut, v. lo'ka, jéra | jer], lyuk!; see tar. 


dance, v. wen, weniwen :—n. rij. 
dandle, v. kamait, mo'ton. 
dare, v. kinwdtaki komwat}. 
dark, adj. rot, rd'taro't ; darken, v. kdrd'ti, rd'ton. 
darling, ». kempo'ka. 
dart, n. kernemdnt [cf. 
daub, v. like'maki. 
VOL. 
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daughter, n. jéripén | jeri]. 

dawn, n. ninjatran. 

day, n. ran, nirdn!; day atter, mdnta ; day-break, n. ninjo' ran! 
| jaur]; day-star, n. ajara'n/. 

dazzle, v. see mdleta, no'kano'k. 

dead, adj. mé'la [mé], tipo'kela! [tupg'k], taui'la [cf. tau], mdtela 
[mat], jo'la [jo] mi’a | cf. 

deaf, adj. jalo'na po'la (cf. pol), jo'ta [ j6| ko'ron! waja. 

dearth, n. ial. 

death, n. mé'la [mé], matela [mat], taui'la tax]. 

deceive, v. likom, ko'tawe. 

decide, v. wi'awi'a [wi'a). 

declare, v. tinta, kajalé'ta [cf. kajalei). 

dedicate, v. aéraméi. 

deed, n. wi'a. 

deep, adj. lol, mé'alol!, lo'letiwe :—n. nam. 

defame, v. lokaia ji'iti [ef. ji'it), kine’ ign 

defile, v. kapwélapweli lot prelapwel}. 

deformed, adj. mo'kiauk. 

dety, v. katir! pa'pa. 

degrade, v. kajapwiliti [cf. japwil]. 

deify, v. nainani'ki. 

delay, v. auwi', auwi'a [cf. 

delight, v. matki [mau], injinamatki [cf. injin]. 

deliver, v. kita! [do.], kapitela (cf. pit], hamaiata 

deluge, n. nd'lik. 

deny, v. kama'me!, kalikom [cf. kalék ?}. 

depart, v. | cf. jo'mala [ jom). 

depend, v. metd‘jon. 

depress, v. kaiti | cf. kai ?}. 

deride, v. ko'loko, kopi'ria. 

descend, v. kd'ti Triti [ir]; (by birth) ipwi, jok. 

desecrate, v. kauapdali. 

desert, ». mdj, mwal:—v. tdvajor! [tan], ri'kejon [ef. rak}, 
jipo'jon jipo)|, makdrdlajon. 

desire, v. mén | men, mén dle, mén dnaki!. 

desist, v. pwigkajon . pwi ok), etér wi'a, ta'keti [twk], tér. 

despise, v. juitaki!, kav, ta'taki, kailo'nki. 

destroy, v. kaué'la. 

detach, v. kijor [cf. ki]. 

detect, v. tidrata. 

deter, v. kélajon [ct. kd], kamdjaupwe'ki 

dew, n. pwaiak. 

diarrhea, n. mén pa'rapi'r!, méntan (tar). 

die, v. mé'la [mé], tadila tau], mdtela 

differ, v. térd'rajon, td'rapaujon. 

difficult, adj. dpwal, méapwal. 

dig, v. wir, wi'rata. 

dilate, v. kaimpia'jata [ampij|, kalapalipata [ct. lap), katélapa- 
lipata [do.], kawg'likata wo'lek}. 


Ne. 
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diligent, adj. po'rijok/. 

dim, adj. etiétela étiet]. 

v. Jojo'reti. 
dip, v. kati, kati'ti [ta]; dipper, n. mén tok pil. 

dirk (wooden), n. tiloko. 

dirt, n. pwél, tip ; dirty, adj. mepwélapwel (cf. pro-], mok. 

discover, v. tar, tidrata cf. tiar], kilonata [of kiln. 

disease, n. jO'mau [ef. mau], la'it, la'mim. 

disembark, v. keré'ti. 

dish, n. tal: dishes, names of, 7'tit, Zi’'li, lit'‘pon, mar. 

dishonest, adj. melipir [ef. ‘lipirap]. 

dislike, v. kan, 

dismiss, v. katar!, ilakiawe [iliki). 

display, v. kajaleign [Aajalei}, kajaléta! [do.} , 

displeased, adj. makdrata ef, makar), lirarundrata |ef. linara- 
arianita [ef. 

dispute, ». dkamaiki, akékamaiki. 

dissolve, v. peipajon [ pei], peipeipajon [cf. do.]. 

distant, adj. kailé'we, Udwe, méto. 

distrust, v. jo'taliki Tet. Liki), jotatakion [ta'ki], jokala'ion [and 
kalu 

dive, [tu]. 

diverse, adj. to'rér. 

divide, v. lo'kapdjon pal], jerapdjon | jer], 
kamwi! pujon [cf. mwi], né 

divine, v. to’ rapwd. 

divorce, v. moi [mi]. 

do, v. wi'a, wi'ata, apéna. 

dog, n. kiti. 

done, adj. érer (Metalanim), ang'kia [angk}. 

door, n. aviwa en im or wdniml, ri vt. 

dot, n. mwai, kijen mwai. 

double, adj. may riapak!; double-faced, lijalijilui. 

dove, n. mi'roi. 

down, adv. til, ti'we (cf. ti], pa 

doze, n. lepale voor en mair. 


draw, v. dpil, dpietd, dpitta ete. ; wral, ard'taki'ta, arda'takité, 
ara takiti. 

dread, and adj. lem, mdjak:—v. majapwerk [-rk], lo'maki'ta 
[om]. 


dream, n. and v. atiramen, aliména. 

dress, n. likau, likau li:—v. kirign! |ki'ri|, nan likau, kéon 
ko nan likau, kapatata, 

drink, v. nim, nimewe, nom. 

drip or drop, v. titatinatiwe (cf. tinatin]. 

drive, v. kardwan, 

drown, v. [taf 

drum, ai, 

drunk, adj. jokolal. 

dry, adj. mat !:—v. hal, ra‘jiti. 
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dull, adj. mekonj ef. konj|, jalalapek. 

dumb, adj. japwé' pwé'ta. 

dung, n. pwiije. 

durable, adj. ko'to, jo'ta kao'la [cf. 6]. 

dust, n. tip!, péjé). 

dwarf, n. jakekair, 

dwell, v. mi’, mi), ke'tiket [ket], mot. 
dye, v. kata ta, dip’). 

dysentery, tata ko'rakg'r [ker]. 

dysury, x. pipij ke'rako'r. 


ear, n. jalo'na, koro'ha. 

early, adv. jo'nkanai. 

earth, ». [pd, jap pa, tol en jap pa [tol]; surface, 
; interior, pa ‘jet. 

east, n. mijalon. 

easy, adj. monai, meme hai. 

eat, v. kor, ko'nkon, jak, konot, nom. 

ebb, v. it/; ebb-tide, n. & 7t. 

echo, v. pépakom/, tata'rek, kikioror, limo'reniak [limor]. 

edge, n. kail. 

edible, adj. mén kon. 

eel, n. kamijik. 

egg, n. kuto'r!. 

eight, adj. dwal! wala ete.; eighteen, adj. wali, ék wdalipot 
ete.; eighty, adj. wa'lijo'k!, walid’kan! ete.; eighth, adj. me 
kawadlii ete. 

elbow, kaim en pa, kii'miti [kii'mit] ’n pa. 

elder, adj. méalap | cf. lap], melapajon. 

elevated, adj. ili'la |ta|, a kata. 

eleven, adj. [eijok, eu), ékdpot ete. 

embark, v. kdrda'ta, tak. 

embers, ». moliij. 

embrace, v. poléti!. 

emetic, n. mén 

empty, v. 

end, imwi, ko'toko, lépin, tak; (of house) tijgk:—v. tiketi! 
[ear] endless, adj. jota tik, kikéla kokdéla [ko]. 

endeavor, v. jo vata. 

enemy, haliitaki | ct. lit]. 

enjoy, v. injinamadi [cf. injin|. 

enlarge, v. kulaitela | cf. laut]. 

enough, adj., n., and adv. metd'td, ari. 

enrage, v. kadnidni [ar-|, kamakdraki (cf. makar}. 

enslave, v. liti’i, kalitivi. 

ensnare, v. dm/. 

entangle, v. kapiiata [kapin |. 

enter, v. kd'lon | kd | pit|, pwo'tek. 

entice, v. kaiandki ko'rien, ka'takamauweon cf. ka'tak]. 

entire, adj. meponta | cf. pon], ko'rijéla [cf. 
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entrance, n. waja en kdlon | cf. kd}. 

epilepsy, ”. ménjak. 

equal, adj. ti’'a, ti'apendta, tatia'ta, tidta, pare'kion! | parok}, 
paro'kapena, jota wo'kitajon [cf. wekit}. 

erect, adj. kaji'kar, kajinenta! |-nen]:—v. kaud'ta! [kau], kai'ta. 

escape, v. pitela! | pit], pitawe, ta'vejon! [tar]. 

evacuate (the bowels), v. jak, pok. 

even, adj. pa'rok, pajakok. 

evening, n. ninjatitik, ninji pena. 

evil, adj. ji'it, méjiit, jota mau. 

exalt, v. hajapwilata! | jdpwil), kaputajon | cf. pata}. 

excellent, adj. impai, war. 

excess, n. lial, me lii'ati. 

excuse, v. thikirokil. 

exert, v. ma'iai. 

exhume, v. wi'rata [wir], jarapata! | ja'rap). 

expect, v. aui'al. 

expert, adj. mekatak [ka-|, ka'tak witin. 

extend, v. kai'we, karairauce [cf. rairai], jdpet, pdtapdtewe, 

extinguished, adj. ki‘la 

exude, v. keratijon kor] 

eye, n. maja, pwor! en mdja; eyelash, n. rir en mija ; eyelid, n. 
maja. 


face, n. mdja, nilani. 

fade, v. jdlapajon | jal), jérapujgn [jar ?], merejor [mor]. 

feces, n. kang'ia en kapé'til, pwii'je. 

fail, v. kapou. 

faint, v. tapo'kela [tipok], lipg'tamaj!. 

fall, v. pdpi'ti, pip, jalan, ronk. 

false, adj. likom, witir, jolole, jota mé'alel!; talsely, adv. jalika- 
jii; talsehood, n. likom, like'mpot. 

family, pirien. 

famish, v. tapo'kela, leikaki'la leik), kaija'la (cf. yal). 

fan, ». ta'nir!. 

far, adj. and adv, ild'we, kaild'we, jo'ta kg'ren, metd, wdja td ; see 
kata, 

farewell (say), v. hami'rimi'ri, mi'rirthi. 

farther, adj. and adv. kailéwé'jon [ilo'we), ta'jon [to], metdwéjon 
[ef. méto]. 

fasten, v. kato'ieti! [tov]. 

fat, n. ka'rat, wi :—adj. meratrau, mewi', mewi'en [w7]. 

father, n. papa, jama!. 

fathom, ». “ap. 

fault, n. méjiit, wi'a mejnit, 

fear, xn. mdjak, lom :—v. mdjak, lo'maki [et. lom), milaki [mil}. 

feast, n. kamctip or kamétip. 

feather, wii'na 

feature, n. maja, nilani. 

fecundity, n. kd'tak nuitik. 
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feeble, adj. li'it, mélait, mekiatk, mwi'mwi. 

feed, v. kamo'va [ef. | 

feel, v. ti'ak, jair, kén; feel one’s self, kapo'rapo'r. 

female, n. Zi. 

fence, n. kél. 

fetid, adj: mepd'juit pd], mepdmat!. 

fetter, n. jdlipa!. 

fever, n. ka@'rakda'r. 

few, adj. melailat. 

field, n. mo'tawel, mwait. 

fierce, adj. kimwat lipé'). 

fifteen, adj. limau, ék limmen ete. ; fifty, adj. limaijok [? cf. 
limeijok, ‘ten’ ?], lime [limék ?] ete. 

fight, n. pei, mweijnit/. 

fill, v. katir [tir], aut; see jikar ; filled, koit. 

fin, n. pa en mami. 

find, v. tiar, tidrata. 

finger, n. jdnti en pa. 

finish, v. hairé'la, kaimwijokéla [cf. tmwi], niki. 

fire, n. iai!, kijiniat! [ki]. 

firm, adj. to'iato'%, kapitakaila! [-kai}. 

first, adj. maj; first-born, méeéni. 

fish, v. lait, jaik :—n. mam. 

fit, v. ttar, itdgr, konéon! [kd'na]. 

five, adj. dlim, limmen, limau ete. 

fix, v. apé'na. 

flame, n. pai’mpial. 

flash, v. ikamaui. 

flat, adj. pdjakok. 

flee, v. tavejon [tan], jipd'jon jipo). 

fleet, n. pila. 

fleet, adj. mera'ra. 

float, v. peipei. 

flood, n. lapake!, nd'lik, liiaie. 

floor, n. tat/. 

flow, v. ko'rakg'r [kor], pilapi'lewe [cf. pil, pilapil). 

flower, #a or wa. 

fluid, n. pilapil!, mepi'len [ct. pil]. 

flute, n. kojon en rau, jo'pirer!. 

flutter, v. likapip. 

flux, n. mwdtik. 

fly, lov. 

fly, v. pir, pipir | pir|; flown, pi'ralal. 

fog, n. toki, takui. 

fold, v. limpéna! [lim], welik. 

follow, v. miri, ilu! mi'ri (ef. dlumi'r), Ttauweni!, pili- 

folly, n. pwéeipwéi. 

food. n. mén ng'meng'm! [nom], mén mona, kan, kd'iek, 

fool, 2. pwéeipwéi men. 
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foot, n. ne. 

footstep, n. li‘pwa en ne. 

for, prep. and conj. pwe!, pweki!, aki, ki’n. 

forbid, v. indpwi [na], kalék. 

forefather, n. jdma [ct. jam], me ingjo'ta, dni. 

forehead, n. pdta. 

foreign, adj. mén wai; foreigner, n. mén wai, ol en wai. 

forenoon, n. nimdnjon, nimanjon en jataj jau]. 

forest, 7. 

forever, adv. kdkd'la jota tak, 

forget, v. mo'naké'la!, mdlié'la, mo'nakinéion, meni'kanik ; see 
kaitéiti. 

forgive, v. kajé'la | jé| makar, kajé'la adnian, kapi'ra mau. 

formerly, adv. mdaj!, kailanaio. 

fornicate, v. kalel. 

forswear, v. kauki'la mwdal!. 

forth, adv. liki, jon. 

forty, adj, paijok, pérk or pék, pa'iaul ete. 

forward, adv. mé'wa, kaildwe. 

fountain, n. pwarer. 

four, adj. dpor, paél, papot ete.; fourteen, adj. ijok pdeu [cf. 
paii|, ék papot ete. 

fowl, a. man, mdlek. 

fragment, n. mé'akij [cf. kij], metapwitik [ct. tik, pwitikatik]. 

fragrant, adj. pd'mau! | mepdmau, mepd'en. 

frame, v. kokd'nakon!. 

free, adj. (liberal) jakaré/, ja'pan:—v. ka'tar, kapit |cf. pit}. 

frequent, udj. panto'té 

fret, v. wo'rawo'r. 

friend, n. jotapwal!. 

frighten, v. kamdjapwé'rki (ct. mdjapweérk), kalomakita [cf. lom|. 

from, adv. kon. 

front, n. mdju, md'wa. 

fruit, n. or wa. 

fuel, ». 

full, adj. tirela | cf. tir), tir, it, wtar. 

fun, n. mo'ton!. 

fur, n. or wii'na. 

fury, n. mdékar, kowd'lap!. 

future, n. mii'ri en met, md'wa en met. 


gait, n. Gok. 

gale, n. ar ma, kijénian [ar | lapalip [lap], mélimel/. 
gape, v. md'utol. 

garden, n. mo'tawel, mwdat. 

gargle, v. pdlol!. 

gate, n. en kel. 

gather, v. roekapéna. 

gaze, v. kankakil!. 

generation, x. tia’n drama). 
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generous, adj. ja'pan, kiju. 

gentle, adj. mant!, memant. 

germinate, v. d/jata 

get, v. nainaki, dle, nartik. 

ghost, n. dni. 

giant, x. dramaj ananan!. 

giggle, méemem. 

girl, n. [ jeri\, pe ‘nakop. 

give, v. kil, kion, ki'to!. 

glad, adj. injinamau [ct. tnjin|, perenaki'ta, 

glittering, adj. 

gloom, 7. rotarot. 

glorify, v. ariri! [arir|; glory, n. dar [war'). 

go, v. kd'we [ko], gone, jo'mala [ jom|. 

God, n. kot | Eng. |. 

good, adj. mau, mimati!, kikapitamau; goods, n. ko'pwa. 

gourd, n pwilel. 

grasp, v. kélé'ti!, kélakél ko). 

grass, n. 

n. méenjiak!, manjiek. 

great, adj. mekalaimiin [ef. kal-|, lipalap |lap)|, kowd'lap ; greatly, 
adv. kowd' lap!. 

green, adj. to'nton. 

greet, v. kajdmo. 

grief, n. jonalol [ct. see likak. 

groove, v. wetant. 

ground, x. pweél. 

grow, v. qjata, ped. 

growl, v. 

grunt, v. jo ‘nok, jojo "nok. 

guard, v. jinji la jila|, ka'lake, jalik :—n, ji ‘Tipa. 

gully, n. we'we. 

gum, pwil. 

gun, 2. 


hair, n. pito'nawel, pitenumg ha. 

half, x. élep, apdli. 

halve, v. lipuk!, 

hand, x. pa, kimi'ti, nilim., 

handkerchief, peien, litinemar, dnrkajip. 

handle, x. mén ko'lako'l [cf. kal], kire, mo'rele, mél, ata, tilepa. 

hang, v. londte!, pilonata, tengk ; (one’s self) lajia’ mala, 

happy, ad). perénaki' ta, injinamau | injin|. 

harbor, tdu, ‘tan. 

hard, adj. koko'liwak!, dpoal, jokok jok harden, v. heke- 
liwikaki |ct. -wak}. 

harlot, ». li jdlenol. 

harvest, n. ndrok. 

hasten, hupitipiti pitapit|. 
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hat, n. lijo'rop!. 

hatch, v. [cf. jaua). 

hatchet, n. jila, jila po tikatik [tik]. 

hate, v. kaild'iki, ta'taki, jritaki!l, kolo’'ko!, jitaa'ki. 

have, v. nainaki. 

he, pron. lap, i, a. 

head, n. mova, koto'kanmdi ; headache, n. mdliel!. 

heal, v. kaké'lakd'ta, kamatrita [cf. maur], kamatiata [cf. man], 
kardjénta. 

healthy, adj. meké'lail [cf ké'lail]. 

hear, v. rd%/, koro'n, kapaitok. 

heart, n. kapeniia'leni'le ; heartless, adj. wait. 

heat, n. ka'rakda'r :—v. [et. ror). 

heaven, n. nan lov or nallon or ndlon [cf. lor]. 

heavy, adj. toutou!. 

heed, v. kdlake. 

heel, n. kKaim en né. 

helm, 2. mén 7Uil. 

help, v. pation [cf. ion], en ion, kanaien, papa. 

hen, n. la'tok. 

her, pron. lampén, i, na!:—poss. a, nd. 

here, adv. iénen, iétet. 

hew, v. pdlapdl pal), pdrapar. 

hide, v. rikela kari'keti, kariikela [do.], 9'ki; hide-and- 
seek, n. jiri'pi. 

high, adj. Wi'la, katlata'we [cf. 7a]. 

hill, tol, a'la. 

him, pron. lap, i. 

hinder, v. kape'nti. 

his, poss. nd, a. 

hit, /el. 

hither, adv. td, met, métet. 

hoe, n. Gk en wai. 

hoist, v. dpié'ta [cf. api]. 

hold, v. kdl, kd'lako'l, kéléti [kdl], Gnaki; (land) japinaki. 

hole, n. pwor/. 

hollow, adj. jéta kang'ha. 

holy, adj. lélapok ? kipi'rakgn ? [-ra}. 

hook, kaj. 

hop, v. laayejok. 

horn, jalo'na. 

hospitable, adj. ka'tak, papi'rek!. 

hot, adj. ka'raka'r, kél. 

house, im. 

how many, mén tapa, metapa, ta, 

humble, adj. lamalém dpadmpap!, dpdmpap, lamalim me jota 
or jé'ta kaji'kar :-—v. kapwio'keti, kdjapwileti [cf. japwit). 

hundred, adj. api'ki, raul. 

hungry, adj. ménmg'riata [mera], itki kijen [kij] moe'ia, pinita 
{ef. pani], panitikela [do.]. 
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hunt, v. rapa’ki! jili. 

hurry, v. kandi /, pitapitaki (cf. pitapit). 

hurt, v. kamekame [cf. kame], matg'keta [cf. mdtek]. 
husband, ». paut :—v. neket. 

husk, n. tipeni't, kitipa, kili :—v. kdtom, katg'mpajon. 
hymn, n. haul. 

hypocrite, n. mwdlaim. 


I, pron. rai, if. 

idle, adj. mépijok (cf. pi-], pijok. 

if, conj. me. 

adj. lo'lapon!, pod'napo'naki, jé'ja; be ignorant, jai- 
ra'naki. 

ill, adj. jomau [ef. mau], lait, 

ill-natured, adj. kavinjop. 

illume, v. takdrata, kamarainidta [marain], jeré'ta (cf. jerdta]. 

image, n. tikatika, mii'mwa. 

immodest, adj. jota ne'manok. 

impact, v. tidkati. 

impregnate, v. kajaki. 

improve, v. ijdnaki. 

in, prep. nanJ, lo'le!, ni. 

inalterable, adj. jo'ta kin wo'ketajon [woekit]. 

incompetent, adj. j6 kak pa. 

— adj. mepiroek [cf. pi-], jo'ta tnen, jo'ta koigk!, jo'ta 
pont. 

increase, v. kalatteon! [laut], kaladteta! kala'pala'pata [cf. lap). 

indicate, v. pata'kion [ct. pata’k]. 

industrious, adj. po'rejok, ké'lail. 

infant, n. pd'lel, jeripo'lel. 

inferior, adj. pa, pandnini!:—n. me pandnhini!. 

inform, v. pata'kion [cf. pata'k), kati'tion, kairé' ki, intintaion. 

ingenious, adj. kdtuk!. 

injure, v. kaué'la [kav]. 

inner, adj. lo'le!, Udlinawe. 

inoculate, v. kapitapit [cf. kapit ?]. 

insane, adj. pweipwei. 

insects, names of, kat, likgn, litka'rak, lipd'rara, lon, lon, lonalap, 
lonenmoat, maj, manikai, manjiek or ménjiak, ménimén, mwdj, 
naluk, omwuje. 

instep, n. pon pa'ta’n né. 

intend, v. men wi'a, pan wi'a; intention, n. lamaldm. 

intercede, v., intercession, x. 6m, intercessor, n. me kin tdm. 

interpret, v. dlejon [cf. dle ?]. 

interrupt, v. jipak. 

intestines, n. maja'li!. 

into, prep. lo'le!, nan/, 

invert, v. wokitéeti [wo'kit]. 

inward, adv. lon. 

iris, n. to’nton en pwor en maja. 
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irksome, adj. me kapon [cf. pov]. 

iron, n. méta or mata. 

irreverent, adj. jota mdjak tola (or tdla) [cf. tal]. 
island, n. to’ka. 

isolate, v. kalapo'nki, kelé'paki'ta [cf. kélé'p]. 
itch, v. karapiiton |cf. piton|, karapiiti. 

itself, pron. ¢/, pén 7. 


jabber, v. | cf. lokaia] mwdl!. 

jack-fruit, n. mai mat. 

jail, im en jal, im en jaléti jal]. 

jar, v. kamg'kit [cf. mo-]. 

jealous, adj. la'ak. 

jerk, v. watk. 

join, v. kato'iapéna [cf. tov], pa'tapena pat], kapda'tapena! 
[do.], Aapa'teon [do.]. 

joint, n. ko'kon!, 

joist, 

joke, n. mén katrir. 

v. mimait, jaleto'kela [et. -tok], japdlewe [cf. ja'pal], 

jeilok. 

joy, perénta, injinamau [injin]. 

judge, v., judgment, n. kaing'’mwa. 

Juice, n. pil, pila [cf. pil]. 

jump, »v. [cf. 

jungle, n. ndnawel!. 

just, adj. ka'tak, méapon | pon). 


keep, v. koléti kdlake, apwili!. 

kick, v. tiapat/. 

kill, v. kamé'la! [and mé], kitué'ti. 

kin, 2. jaw or jou. 

kind, adj. ka'tak, mau, 

kind, n. jou!, ti'a, jor. 

kindle, v. jatinta, g'ikan ; see katélinta. 

king, n. tjipau, nanamdraki, djldpaldap. 

kiss, v. mwati'ki/. 

knead, v. kal. 

knee, n. kd'kdn en né, pakial’n né; kneel, v. kélépi'ki!. 

knife, n. kapit, naip. 

knock, v. létalét. 

know, v. @ja, rirdnaki druwan!, jadi (cf. kajati), kajau- 
idta [do.], taiwer!, ra'naki. 


labor, v. and x. tetdk. 

lame, adj. po'kolo'nala | cf. 

land, n. jap. 

language, n. lokaia. 

lard, n. wi en pwik!. 

large, adj. mekalaimiin (cf. kal-], lapalip (lap), kowa'lap. 
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last, adj. and adv. mi'ri ; last born, pekentiti. 

lasting, adj. kot [cf. koto], ko'to!, mena'n. 

late, adj. popo'nt ; lately, adv. koren, metakijet [kij]. 

laugh, v. mémem or memmem, kadrur!, kajawrak ; laughter, n. 
katrir. 

launch, v. pake'ti. 

laxative, adj. mén kamo'kitata mekit| nan kapé'ti. 

lay down, v. ki'ti [et. ki], kitign [do.], pwileti [ pwil], wénti, ali'- 
lawe [ct. kainini; lay (eggs), v. kitd'r!, wi'a ki'tor, 
naitik. 

lazy, adj. pondka' ka, tavndna!, jo'ta po'rejok, ponka'ka. 

leat, n. té, pan. 

leak, v. mpwi, mpwiti, umpwi; leaky, adj. mepilapi'l [cf. pllapil]. 

learn, v. éja, patapata'kejon [cf. pata’k], dlejon dle], japa'li ; 
learned, adj. lo'laken, éja lap. 

least, udj. me pwitikati kia pwitikatik]. 

leather, n. man. 

leave, v. pwilaki'ti [cf. pil), jota dle, ja'pitok, lip ; \eft, li'al. 

leeward, adj. pandnin!. 

left hand, pélimaiv/; left-handed, n. main tol. 

leg, n. né, ali'alii'a. 

leisure, n. pijok. 

length, ». dvit diet]; lengthen, v. karairaign [cf. ratrat], en 
aneta'jon [ct. diet]. 

less, adj. tikatikajon (cf. tik]; lessen, v. katikatikiéla (cf. tik]. 

letter, n. hijenlikau [likau]. 

liberate, v. kapitela | ct. pit], kamaiata [mai-], katar [tar]. 

lid, n. pwaina. 

lie (deceive), m. and v. likom, liko'mpot [cf. likom]; lying, adj. 
likom, likalikom, mwajajanajan. 

lie, v. wénti, d'ndn, 

life, n. maur, mematr [cf. 

lift, v. pak, pi'kata, puké'ti, pok. 

light, n. marain or merain :—v. orkan, 

light, adj. (of weight) merd'rd, letilet ; (of color) mé'ntankating'k- 
apujon. ‘ 

lightning, ». 

like, v. pékapéka!, matki [mau], ia'kil, kipi'ramadi [ef. ka- 
pira\, mén dnaki!l, 

like, adv. ti'e/, ti'eta!; likeness, n. einimani, tikatika, mii'mwa. 

likely, adv. éle, kaut. 

lime, n. pot. 

line, ». jal. 

lip, atwa or kilinuiwa., 

liquid, adj. pilen [cf. pil], mepilen [do.]. 

listen, v. kaitoka (cf. anil, kapaitek, koitoka. 

little, adj. me tikatik [ef. tik], pwitikatik :—n. tikatik |tik\, kij, 
méeakij ct. kij]. 

live, v. maur, pwaita | pwai\. 

liver, n. é. 
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lizard, xn. mdnamdnenjéri!, kvél, lamwor. 

load, v. aut. 

lodge, v. pweiti [cf. pwai 

long, adj. merairai [cf. rairai|, medvet [cf. anet], arai, 
pwataitai. 

look, v. iar, kilon, maja'ni, Wtaudri, kalalapok. 

loosen, v. laudtapajor |lauata), ki'pajon (ct. ki], lapa'ta, wajok. 

lord, md'hjap, jopée'ti. 

lose, v. pii'pela [ pip), jalé'nala. 

louse, linkd'rak!. 

love, v. po'kapo'kal, kompo'ka pd'kapd'ka], mdjak tela,’ 
lipakiak. 

low, adj. pimpap. 

luff, v. jatimpa, tan! jatimpa. 

lull, v. kamolé'ti [mo 

luscious, adj. méiu [cf. 77]. 

lust, v. molar. 


maggot, n. mwdj. 
maid, x. maipon dmen, li kirip. 
mainland, ndnjap. 
make, v. wi'a, widta. 
male, dl. 
mallet, n. kavir/. 
man, ”. 
mango, n. kdnet. 
mangrove, ”. dk. 
manifest, v. kajanjal ja-|, kajaleion kajalé'ta (cf. kajalei}. 
many, adj. meté'to, retéran, mélau, melon, toto. 
marine, adj. nanjet (cf. jét|, men nanjet. 
mark, n. kilélepa!:—v. ki'gv ki] kilele, kilelé'ti. 
marrow, n. pi'ria’n ti’. 
marry, v. popatit, kapopatti ; see kei. 
marvelous, adj. meko'lakg'l kolakol|, meko'lik }. 
mash, v. pitikatdkapdjon [-tad]. 
mast, n. 
mat, n. 16j, lirop, kia, mwg'tor. 
match, v. pare'kapéna [ct. parek]. 
mate, [ion]. 
mature, adj. ma, mda'la, ladtela [cf. laut]. 
me, pron. ia, rail, 
measure, v. jon, [ jor 
meat, 
meddle, v. tok. 
mediate, v. tim, tomatim, té’makipéna. 
medicate, v. wini, winia'ta [cf. wint]; medicine, n. 
meditate, v. lémalam. 
meet, v. ti, tipéna [ef. tip], kajain!, kajakajain, pélien. 
mellow, adj. mat, méiu [cf. 77]. 
melt, v. peipajonr | pei). 
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memento, n. mén kdtamen [tamen]. 

mend, v. dné'ion, tilipa. 

metal, n. mdtu or méta, 

meteor, n. wji! rairai. 

middle, n. li’kapa, ndnapon. 

midnight, ». éten, ni la'kapa’n pon. 

might, n. mdnamdn, ké'lail. 

milk, n. pil en ti'ti (cf. tit]. 

mind, n. %éni, me kin lamaldm. 

miracle, n. mdnamdn. 

mire, n. pwélamdtok!. 

mistake, v. jalalipok, japo'nela 

mix, v. képéna [cf. ké|, jaukapéna [cf. jak]. 

moan, v. wirawar [wir]. 

moment, n. 

month, 2. [jau|; names of months, apen, aute'kamai, 
mokg'rako'r, pén, pondao, talidrem, wat, watolok. 

moon, 2. jatinepon | jau], mdram. 

more, n. pilakai | cf. pil, akai), pilakij (cf. pil, kij]. 

morning, n. nimanjon. 

morrow, 2. la'kop. 

mote, n. 

mother, n. d'nd, wna [in], litep; see naitik. 

mould, n. kétai, mir. 

moult, v. nitiwel. 

mountain, ; mountainous, adj. méapwail [cf. dpwal}. 

mourn, v. mamatk! mauk), 

mouth, . 

move, v. kaiwe!, kaito! ete. [kai]; witewe, witeto etc. [wit]; td'retd, 
to'rewe ete. [tor]; ni'to, nitd'we ete. 

much, adj. métoto /. 

mud, n. pwelamiatok!. 

mullet, ¢. 

murder, v. kamé'la [ cf. mé] drama). 

musket, ko‘jik. 

musquito, 

musty, adj. ketuila. 

mute, adj. jota kin mo'kit. 

mutter, v. jupda'rapar. 

my, mine, pron. ai, nai. 


nail (finger or toe), ki'ki/. 

naked, adj. kilijo!. 

name, n. ata/ or éta; be named, atdénaki. 

native, adj. pwé'lata, tikata. 

nausea, n. mén mén md'tau; nauseate, v. mén ami'jaki 
[ef. a'muj]. 

nautilus, aja. 

navel, n. [?] en drama). 

neap-tide, n. [cf. ral]. 
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near, adj. and adv. ko'ren, mekg'ren [cf. keren]. 

neck, n. wo'ra. 

need, v. mén nainaki. 

needle, n. tikgk. 

nephew, ”. wa@'wd. 

nerve, jal. 

nest, 2. paj en man. 

net, n. ak, naik!. 

new, adj. kop, meakop. 

next, adj. meté'a!. 

niece, n. wawd. 

night, pov, ni'por. 

nine, adj. dti/, ti'au ete.; nineteen, adj. Ujok ti'au, ék tiapot ete. ; 
ninety, adj. ti'ék or ti'érk, tii'aijok ete. 

nipple, titi [cf. tit]. 

no, adv. jo, teramen!, kaik, kaiti. 

noble, adj. io. 

nod, v. lijei, lijor. 

noon, n. ninjd'aj!. 

north, n. apo'nilon. 

nose, tii'mwa [cf. to'mwa), kami'ni, ajijapwai, kaunii'ni. 

nostril, n. pwdr en tii'mwa [ef. te’mwa]. 

not, adv. jo'ta | jo], kaiti, etér, teramen!, jér, pao. 

now, adv. met, métet, métakijet [kij]. 

nullify, kavéinta. 

numb, adj. jo'la [jo] t. 


obey, v. ta’'kion [ta'ki], apwdli!, alejor [cf. ale?], peikign [ per], 
ko'ron!, matero’kon [cf. mdterek], kate'mpa; obedient, ad). 
miaterok. 

observe, v. rar, kilikilon (cf. kilo], mwda!jan, kalalapok. 

obstinate, adj. ke'tiwd. 

obtain, v. &naki/, dle. 

occupant, 

ocean, n. jet/, mdtau, ndnmatau [matau]. 

odor, n. pd ; odoriferous, adj. mepd'en [cf. pd]. 

of, prep. en or on, jon, ré. 

off, adv. jor. 

offend, v. kamakdraki (cf. makar], kadiiani 

offering, n. pdjin. 

offspring, nd. 

often, adv. pantd'té [toto]. 

oil, n. pil, pil en wi, pil en raj! (whale oil); see awao, katrap, keijor, 
mwg'tor. 

old, adj. melatt laut], memir [cf. mir], merivela [mérin), likai- 
lipala (ef. -lap|. 

on, prep. pon. 

one, adj. at, 2a /, dmen, dpot etc., metaeu ete. 

onerous, adj. mekape'n [ 

only, adv. ita, d'ta, eta, kelé'pata [kélé'p]. 
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onward, adv. md'wa, ii (yi: see 

ooze, v. pilapilewe ct. pilapil). 

open, v. ritinata! [ritii|, kipajon [cf. ki], ritita! [rit], wak :—adj. 
jdletok, mdajaj ; opening, n. kdpe; openly, adv. ja'njal!. 

opiate, n. en kamair |mair), mén 

or, con). te. 

orange, ”. pdran. 

orifice, n. pwodr, 

orphan, adj. jepdpo. 

other, pron. meté a/, té'u. 

our, pron, at, ata’ !, dtail!, nuit, naita, naitail!. 

out, adv. jor; outside, adj. likin [Liki]. 

owner, x. me na [ef. nd]. 

oven, 2. 

over, adv. and adj. pén, powa. 

overtake, v. kd'na. 

overturn, v. |wokit). 

owl, x. teiap. 

oyster, n. linkir. 


packet, kop, ko'rik!, pwo'lij. 

paddle, n. pa'til!, pil :—v. pa'til!, jei!. 

pain, x. mdtek; painful, adj. wairek. 

paint, x. and litep, aij. 

pair, 2. mert’au [cf. meri’amen ete. 

palate, n. dawatikatik. 

palm (of hand), n. nan pa. 

palsy, n. j0'la [jo] ti. 

pant, v. la'kali’'k ; see mélamélaki. 

papa, pda'pa, jdma [ct. jan]. 

parallel, adj. parg’ken (cf. pa'rok]. 

paroquet, jeré't!. 

partition, n. péral. 

pass, v. tavli, tauli'l!, tauli'ajon. 

path, ». ai. 

pay, v. pwain, pwaingr [cf. pwai], pwainaki [do.|:—n. mén 
pwain, pwaina, tipik!. 

peace, n. mweimau ; peaceful, maletekela. 

peak, n. kd'’mwa. 

pebble, n. peiniidt. 

peck, v. ko'ka, pal, pali pal]. 

peel, v. (ef. ki], kilt. 

pen (enclosure), #. 

people, x. dramaj, to'a. 

pertect, adj. mau kiwa'lap!, maj matia [ef. mar]. 

permit, v. dietata! [av], iiiro'nki. 

perpendicular, adj. cajikar, inénta [inen]. 

persecute, v. kKamekame [kame], kamé'ki | cf. 

person, x. dramaj!. 

perspirt, v. pa'towa!. 
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pettish, adj. pi'jepi'jerok (cf. pijergk]), pi'jerok! en lokaia. 

pick (up), v. dle, ki'ta [ef. ki], ta’'lan. 

picture, n. intin. 

piece, n. élep, méakij kij], apdli. 

pig, ». pwik!. 

pigeon, mi'roi. 

pile, v. koji'kata [ct. kojik), koji'kapéna |do.], jikan :—n. kojik. 

pillow, n. wilina, mén 

pimples, rip. 

pin, n. tikok. 

pinch, v. kint!, képéna. 

place, n. wdja. 

plant, v. pate’k; plants and trees, names of, aij, ak, dlek, ijau, 
jata, jo'kau, jor, kilau, kdtai, ko'tiu, ko'top, mdrap, mg'ka- 
mo'k, nin, or, orenpale, par, pir, rau, taip, tin, ip, at. 

play, v. mater! or mo'ton, kojor. 

plump, adj. wo'lek. 

pock, 

pocket, v. éti. 

polite, adj. pipi'rok!, ka'tak. 

pollute, v. kaué'la [kau], kapwilipwilia'ta. 

polygamist, x. po'kai. 

poor, adj. jomwémwa. 

porch, n. pdlank. 

portion, pwija. 

post, n. ar. 

pot, n. pot, aign pot [Eng. iron pot}. 

pour, v. atok, ko'tieti. 

powder, n. 

practise, v. wi'awi'a [wi'a], jo’ najo'n | jon]. 

praise, kapiia. 

pray, v. kdpakdp. 

precious, adj. pwai [ct. pwain] kajo'’mpwan 

pregnant, adj. lijeian!, wa’ kawda' kala. 

preliminary, see kauritienwel. 

prepare, v. katindpdta!; see mo 'jel. 

preserve, v. nak. 

prick, v. toke [cf. tok], toko'ki; prickle, n. pitipitela!. 

priest, n. leiap, jdmarau, jou en wi'a, jarati, tenwar!, jo'upwan, 
nilaim, nanapa’)j. 

prince, n. md'njap, jopé'ti, nanakin, patito. 

principal, n. mé'lap [lap]. 

prison, im! en jal!. 

prize, v. po'kapo'ka!,- matki [mau}. 

probably, adv. éle, kaut, pwa'tak (cf. -tek], mwain. 

proceed, v. kd'gn [ef. ko], katgn kai 

produce, v. wi'a. 

profane, adj. kauki'la mwdl!, janjara -rakdta] ti en dni, jan- 
jérakita!. 

progeny, . kujétoku. 
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prohibit, v. kilik, kakdlik. 

promise, intinta, dvatata! [air]. 

prompt, adj. puinaki'ta pain), pairamaki'ta. 
propagate, v. kapdrapar [kapa'r]. 

prophet, jourdkin! | jou}. 

proud, adj. lamaldm ila, 

prove, v. jor. 

prowl, v. ra’ki [cf. rak]. 

puff, v. 

pull out, v. aj, ara’, ara'tak, d'njon. 

pullet, 2. la'tok. 

purify, v. kamati |mau), [cf. ke'lake'l). 
purple, adj. wuitdta!. 

purpose, lémaldm. 

pus, ndna. 

push, v. jeikewe!, nitok. 

put, v. ki'ti [ef. ki], ki'tign [do.]; put round, v. jiketok [jik]. 
putrid, adj. mé' mat [ct. mat], mepdo'jiit [cf. pd]. 


quake, v. ré'rér! [rer]. 

queen, n. likg'nt. 

quench, v. kaki'la |kii), jai'nti. 

question, v. i'tok, peitok, kalalapok :—n. peitok eu. 

quick, adj. pitupit, mwa'tai!; quickly, adv. joj; see kamwana- 
né' ti. 

quiet, adj. jota mg’kamo'katiken mo'kit], nenénawe. 


quinsy, 2. pir [ pir ?] nan kapi’n! we'ra. 


quite, adv. ko'rij!, kiwda'lap!. 


race, v. weir. 

radical, n. tapi. 

rafter, n. 

rage, n. mdkar, 

rain, 2. and v. ko'tau, mor; rainbow, n. aia/, idial. 
rap, v. létalét. 

rare, adj. melailau. 

rat, n. kitik, make. 

raw, adj. dinuj, wota. 

read, v. widtok, tonte'ramou. 

receive, v. dle. 

reckon, v. wdtok. 

recognize, v. kajatidta [cf. kujati], ja mdja. 
red, adj. waita'ta. 

reed, n. dlek, rau. 

reef, n. mat, paina, jou. 

reel, v. ratikejili! [rauk]. 

refuse, reject, v. kav, kapi'rawe [cf. pir ?]. 
rejoice, v. injinamatki | cf. injin|. 

release, v. kapitela | cf. pit], katdrewe {cf. ka'tar]. 
religion, n. kipakdp, wi'a jaradi!. 
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remember, v. taménta [tdamen], tamatdman! [do.], éti. 

remove, v. kajéu kajotita), kaijon (cf. kai}. 

repent, v. léjaki'la, lo'kala. 

reproach, v. lipor, lipo'liporé'ki! [lipor). 

respect, v. kakd'ke, kd'noté'on ; see keor. 

respire, v. ejemgr, ejéjemer, meme'mor!. 

rest, v. kdmol | cf. mol]. 

return, v. pi'roto (cf. pur), pa'raki'to! [ pur}. 

reveal, ». kajanjal | janjal|, wék. 

revive, v. kamatrita maur]|, kardjo'nta, 

revoke, v. wo'ketajon! [wekit). 

reward, v. pwain, tipuk, tipa'kgn tipuk], katin. 

rib, n. ti en képdwe or tt’nkdpd'wi. 

rich, adj. ko'pwan, ko'pwa to'to. 

ridge, n. ; ridge-pole, n. jd'rdu. 

right, adj. mimat [mau]. 

right hand, n. pdli maun ; right-handed, adj. pdli maun. 

ring, v. ja’ kaji'k [ 

rinse, v. mi’kami'k. 

ripe, adj. méiu [cf. 7a]. 

rise, v. patrita | paur|, kita atta, pireta [ pir]. 

river, n. pi llap pi, lap). 

roast, v. or Tnim/. 

rock, n. takai. 

roll, v. atitapon, pokonj. 

roof, pd'wa en im. 

root, n. kalata!. 

rope, 2. jal. 

rotten, adj. mémat [cf. mat], mdtela [mat], d'la [6], joneta'la, 
mojo niti. 

rough, ad). jdrajér!, menaiiai, mero'karg'k [ro-], mdjapwilel, 
monainai. 

round, adj. po'nopo'n [ pon]. 

row, v. patil. 

royal, adj. io. 

rub, v. rij!, éliel [el], élaki (cf. el]. 

rudder, 7'Til. 

rum, jo'kau en wai, kerok. 

run, v. tarawe, tareto, tintil. 

rust, mer. 


Sabbath, n. ran jaravi! jonti [Eng. Sunday], japat [Eng.]. 
sack, ¢t. 

sacred, adj. méjurati jar-|, kamijik, kadtok. 

sacrifice, matron !, pwi'j pwija] en dni. 

sad, adj. lo'lét, lolé taki. 

sago, n. pi'rial’n dj. 

sail, n. jérok:—v. jérok, jénjérok ; sailor, n. to'a’n jop. 
saliva, n. ke'ntip. 

salt, n. ré'njet; saltish, adj. ne'meng'm/, en ré'njet. 
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salute, v. kajdmwo [ef. -mo}. 

same, adj. ti'a, titi'a, ti'ata, titidta. 

sanctify, v. kajarati (cf. jar-]. 

sand, ». pik. 

sap, 2. pul. 

satiate, v. kamétaki (cf. metakila! [met]. 

saucy, adj. mei!l, pi'jerok!. 

save, v. kdlake, kamaur |maur], ko'tei ; savior, n. mén kamatr. 

saw, n. and v. rdjardj, mén rdjard). 

say, v. lokuia, inta, intinta. 

sear, n. li'pwa. 

scarce, adj. melailau, jo'ta td'to. 

scatter, v. ki'pajon! [ki|, kajejili kajé’'k), jipetjili (cf. jipet]. 

scott, v. kapet, ko'loko /. 

scold, v. kitatiwe! [kitau]. 

scour, v. 

scrap, mg'ramg'r!, me me'rajon [cf. mer]. 

scrape, v. kdi, kdikdi [cf. kot], ko'rét!; scraper, pilek. 

scratch, v. kdérapute, pird'ki, ra'ki. 

screw, v. pirer. 

scum, n. pi'topi't!. 

sea, n. jét!. 

seam, n. kapdrapa. 

search, v. rapa’ rop. 

seat, n. mén mdmd't, inapa, 

second, adj. me riau]. 

secret, mdtau. 

sedan, 2. 70. 

see, kilo, rar, majani, kalalapek, mwdjan, itaudri. 

seed, x. Ha or wa, wara. 

seems (it), v. téna. 

seize, v. pori'keti po'rak]), poregr por), pit. 

seldom, adv. jéta nin pan to'to. 

select, v. pilejon, iti. 

self, pron. pén. 

sell, v. nat/, ndtakila, po'ni. 

send, v. 

separate, v. kuipujoy |cf. kai), witawéljon [cf. wit], ki'pajon! | ki], 
ko'pajon [ko], katérapajon [tar], kato'rapajon | cf. tor), ni'tapa- 
jon, wéwé pajon [wé'wé)|, iravrapajon [i]. 

servant, n. lita, io'na fio), mén likiliket | cf. iki]. 

seven, adj. Uji, Ujikop etc.; seventeen, adj. eijok ia, érk, tjapot 
etc.; seventy, adj. ijijok, ijidkan! ete. 

sew, v. teited [ ct. tet], tek, ovkg't. 

shadow, n. 

shake, v. kamog’kit [cf. jak. 

shall, v. pan/, en. 

shallow, adj. pétepét. 

shame, n. ng’mang’k. 

shark, n. pd’ko. 
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sharp, adj. kov, méakon, mekg'tkon. 

she, pron. lampé'n. 

shell, x. mani'ka. 

ship, jap. 

shoal, n. jou, mat/. 

shoe, jit. 

shoot, v. koljik. 

short, adj. métemét!. 

shout, ». kdtakitok, jikapwal, kutuilon, luaikék, lal. 

show, v. pataki' ov [cf. pata’k|. 

shut, v. riteti! [rit], rituieti [ritii|. 

shy, adj. lawilu. 

sick, adj. jo'mau [ef. man), lait, 

side, n. pali ete., pardpot. 

sigh, v. wikalal. 

sign, x. kilélepa!, katapikela; make signs, ititiaki'g/, katapikela- 
nakiti. 

simple, adj. 

sin, 2. ja'it, wi'a 

since, conj. pwel, pwéki :—prep. mi'ri. 

sing, v. haul. 

single, adj. kelé'p!, kelé'pata! |kélé'p|, kdlapik!. 

sink, v. ki'rila/. 

sir, 2. main. 

sister, 2. riali. 

sit, v. md'nti, kuipg'keti!, inapa, mot. 

site, wija. 

six, adj. wi'napot! ete. ; sixteen, adj. jok wont, 

_ wi'napot! ete.; sixty, adj. wa'nijok!, wo'nék! ete. 

size, n. a. 

skill, x. kdtak! witin, koiok!. 

skin, Kili :—v. see tup. 

skull, x. mova, tal! en mona. 

sky, n. nanlor or nallon or nalon 

slap, 2. pikir. 

slave, n. lita, liti'i. 

sleep, v. mairila [mair], jeimodk. 

slide, v. kaki'r!, kakireti'we kaki'r). 

sling, n. paz. 

slippery, adj. mikatenten. 

slow, adj. popont!, ma'riit!, pont. 

sly, adj. katak!, kariridjon (cf. rir]. 

small, adj. metikatik ct. tik|, pwinihinin. 

smart, adj. kdtak! wia, mekélail (cf. ké'l-]. 

smell, v. net. 

smile, v. poko'moko'm. 

smoke, n. atiniai [cf. eténiai|:—v. nom paip [Eng.]. 

smooth, adj. meténten. 

snare, 2. am, lidpicp. 

snatch, a7’. 
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sneeze, v. dje!. 

snore, v. memomor [mo'mor], ro'rovor [ef. ndrd?], memg'r, 
non6no. 

snufile, v. ii'tepak, ritinetorata. 

so, adv, iti'a, ti’'a, tadta!. 

soak, v. jontil, jontion nan pil. 

soil, n. pwél. 

soft, adj. mat, matamdt [mat], memdtamat [cf. mat], mdterok. 

somerset (turn), v. katilpanidj, tikatranjo'kau. 

son, n. jériol, jeriman | both jéri], ierd'). 

song, kau. 

soon, adv. pitepit!, keren. 

sorcerer, n. jourakim |rakim|. 

sore, n. kinj :—adj. matok, kamdtgk!; sore-eyed, likgrawait. 

sound, x. aliza, (of conversation) mo'rov ; see 

soundly, adv. kalikila. 

sour, adj. ka'ror, katik. 

south ete., air. 

spathe, x. kii'wel. 


2 


speak, v. lokaia, intinta, majini, pond ki ; (low) ininiti'ki. 

spear, x. ko’nemant. 

speck, n. mwai. 

speed, n. mera'ra, mwdtan. 

spider, n. liken, manikai, naluk. 

spirit, x. géni [eh dni; spirits and divinities, names of, ijopau, 


nanjipwe, raki'm, toketor ; see dj. 
spit, and v. ke'ntip. 
splendid, adj. maj kajalé'lia [-lel], 
spoil, v. kaué'la | kau}. 
sponge, n. lim!. 
spouse, n. paut. 
spread, v. telipalapaki ct. lap]. 
sprinkle, v. jipet. 
spy, v. [cf. ra ?], lipdrd'ka!, kilele, tailik. 
squirt, v. kaljapl, 
staff, 
stake, a. 
stand, v. atal, atta, kaji'kar, pati’. 
star, n. ji. 
stare, v. 
starve, v. tupg'kela! [tupek], mén me'hata [mona]. 
station, n. kavijap. 
stay, v. [mi], mé' nti. 
steal, v. pi'rap!, jolole, limwe'nt. 
steam, n. é'tenpil/. 
steep, adj. méapwdil [cf. dpwal), dpwal. 
steer, v. 
stem, n. Kiri, kirikir. 
stench, n. pdmat [both p- |. 
stern, n. mi'ri. 
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stiff, adj. mekokg'linwak! (cf. kok-]. 
sting, ¥. 

stir, v. mo'kit, pi'nitok. 

stomach, n. kipi'ra. 

stone, 7. — ; see jdpet.—v. katapok. 
stool, witi 

stop, v. tik, whet [tak], kapo'rik. 
storm, av md, mélimél!. 

story, kati'ti, joi, kojoi, tatiwor. 
straddle, v. kak, ka'kewe, au. 

straight, adj. i'nen, wal jak. 

strangle, v. 16. 

strength, n. ké'lail, minamdn; strengthen, v. kaké'lakdta!. 
stretch, v. katy'apajon ton], jdpet. 
strike, v. kame, pwa'ki!. 

string, jal, Kijen pwel [?]. 
stum le, v. tipekg'lakg'1. 

stump, tpi en ti'ka, jo'nara. 
stupid, adj. lo'lapon!. 

substitute, v. wilian, wilidnti. 
subtract, v. kijjon 

succession (in), adv. tre 

such, adj. 

suffocate, v. mop!, kdmop. 

suggest, v. kdpi! kin. 

sun, n. kdtipin ; see jau. 

superior, adj. pondnini. 

support, v. kd lata!, paign | pa), updali. 
surely, adv. méapwai. 

surprised (be), v. pi'raki. 

surround, v. kapilajiti [ef. kapil ?], 
suspect, v. kaind'ki. 

suspend, v. 

swallow, v. katalé'wé. 

swamp, ndéni [nan prep.| ak. 

kauki’ prep. ] 

sweat, n. pi ‘towal. 

sweep, v. kokd'k. 

sweet, adj. iu/, meiu. 

swell, v. impij. 

swim, v. Pap, pampap pap). 
swing, v. [lov], likaj [cf. likalikaj|, likalikaj :—n. likaj. 


tack, v. rip jérok. 
tail, n. pwdtai!, 
take, v. dle. 
talk, v. lékaia, majini ; ; (in sleep) watatl:—n. mau. 
tall, adj. tla, rairai. 
tame, adj. mant/. 
tart, adj. katik, karer. 
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tattoo, v. inti’, tintin. 

teach, v. pata’k, pdnaui. 

tear, v. te'rapajon [cf. ter]. 

tear, nr. pil en midja. 

tease, v. kd loko !. 

teeth, n. kijen arin [kij]. 

tell, v. kati'tion, intaion, kiki. 

tempt, v. katakamatiweon, kaianiki, ko'rien, jepwo'rajuit. 

ten, adj. ijok! or éijok, ék or érk, kdtanaul, raul. 

tend, v. jinji'la |ct. jila|, kamait. 

tender, adj. ké'pokép!, matamdt 

terrible, adj. mén kamdjak { cf. 

testicles, n. %jul. 

thank, v. po'hupo'ka!, mdjak tala tal), lo'li. 

theft, n. pirap, lipirap. 

theirs, pron. Grail, nairail. 

then, adv. nin toka, ap. 

there, adv. md/, médnen, id'nen. 

thick, adj. 

thigh, . tépinkdpa, tépinte' ra. 

thin, ménipinip. 

thine, pron. dm, em. 

thing, . mén, kot, mea or me, ko'powa. 

think, v. lamalim. 

thirsty, adj. mén nom pil. 

thirteen, of. juil, ck jilipot! etc.; thirty, adj. jilijok!, 
ete. 

this, pron. et, met, miet. 

thou, pron. ké'wa, ko'mwi. 

thousand, adj. kit; ten th., nen. 

thread, n. kijen [kij| kdlai, kijen mwot, terét [Eng.]|, ipa. 

three, adj. Gill, ji'la ete. 

throat, x. Adpinwe'ra [cf. kape, wera]. 

throw, v. kajé'la [cf. kajé’k), kdjapok!, kajé'kewe |kajé'k|, kajeketi! 
[do.] kajékito ete. [cf. do. ]. 

thumb, n. jdnti lap. 

thunder, x. nanjapwe, tupw'l. 

tide, n. @. 

tie, v. puké'ti, pukapéna, jaliéti (cf. jal], pirapéna [cf. pir], wnau, 
jal, jenjer, ton. 

tight, adj. [ef. ton]. 

time, n. jau, tok, mwei. 

tire, v. kapgvki'la (ct. pen]; tired, | por), porki'la, rirala. 

title, n. mwd're!. 

to, prep. on, rén!, en. 

to-day, ra'niiet 

toe, n. ja'nti en ne. 

together, adv. ign, péna. 

to-morrow, n. la'kop; day after t., pdli ; second day after t., peila. 

tongue, x. lava. 
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tonsil, lata tihatik [tik]. 

tooth, 77. 

top, 2. pd'wa, imi, ko'toka!. 

torch, jer. 

torpid, adj. méla fof. me}. 

torrent, lapdke!. 

tortoise-shell, 1. pweét. 

touch, v. tok!, jair. 

tough, adj. keko'lawak!, kipokipolo'kajili. 
tow, v. li’'ka. 

town, n. ka'nim [see ka]. 

track, n. lit‘pwa. 

trade, n. nat!. 

trade-wind, . av en par [see par’. 

tread, v. ti’ok. 

tree, n. ti’ka. 

tremble, v. rérer. 

tribe, wei. 

trick, n. witin. 

true, adj. méalel, (be) pari. 

trust, v. tikion [taki], kali'ion |kalu), pa'kion. 
tumble, v. popi'ti. 

tumor, @ mpu)j. 

turmeric, ”. 07. 

turn, v. wo'kit, pirer, atipwil, jo'pwe, kairg'kiti. 
turtle, m. wei. 

twelve, adj. eijok ri'au, ék riamen ete. 
twenty, adj. ri aijok, rick! ete. 

twin, 2. o'mpwor!, 
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twist, v. mwii'lot!, pinapéna pen), rkol, mulapena, minkol ; 


twisted, ¢7’woki'la. 
two, adj. dri, ri'au, ramen, ri'apot ete. 
twofold, adj. pari’ apak. 


ulcer, n. kinj. 

umbrella, 

unable, adj. jo'ta kak (ct. kak}. 

adj. koiok!, pénapénaki!. 

uncle, alap. 

under, prep. pa, pan. 

understand, v. e‘ja, tete'ki [cf. tete), jalétok!, artvwan!, wérwe. 
unequal, adj. jota parg'kapéna [ct. pa'roek]. 
unite, v. kapdtapéna | pat}. 

unmarried person, . kirip. 

unwilling, adj. jo'ta mén!, kan. 

unworthy, adj. war!. 

upon, prep. pon. 

urine, 2. pipi’j. 

used—be used to, anela, a’. 
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valley, n. wé'wé or wawa, wao, 
variegated, adj. mo'nare'na. 
vertebra, n. t?n jaria. 

vex, v. joko'na. 

victual, n. kijen [kij] kai 
vigor, n. ké'lail. 

village, n. kd'nim [see ka]. 
villain, ». lo'llap. 

violently, adv. puk. 

virgin, n. maipon. 

visit, v. paj, mamait, kaka'n, katimét. 
voice, n. ila, dlina, roro!. 

vomit, 2. and v. 


wail, v. mimatk! (mauk), ta4pwigk!, rérén!. 

waist, n. li'kapa. 

wait, v. avil, japit, a'ti. 

wake, v. pireta | pir), patirita | paur). 

walk, v. mimait, dli, dlidla! [dla], kékdjili, kotiket ?], apidp 
cf. apé], jeimok. 

wall, n. él. 


wander, v. jdnjar. 


want, v. mén nuinaki. 

war, n. pei, mwedjiit!. 

warm, adj. karakdr tikatik [tik]. 

wash, v. /i'pali'p [la'pa], omiom, o'pinok!, wii'ten. 

water, x. pil; watery, adj. mepilen (ce pul). 

wave, n. dak!, mwgli, pi'ki. 

way, 2. a. 

we, pron. kit, kitail, kita’. 

weak, adj. mélivit cf. lait}, mekiatk. 

weep, v. to'nir, vitute’mwar. 

weight, ». tovitdu or toto. 

welcome, v. kajdmo. 

well, adv. dri, i me, an. 

west, kdpilon. 

wet, adj. jokejok, ajokejok :—v. ji'pwi. 

whale, 7). 

what ? pron. ta, iati'a!. 

when, adv. ni, iat, lau. 

where, adv. ia, ta wa'jal. 

whet, v. étal. 

whip, v. wo'ki!, pwa' kil, kamakama |kame}. 

whirl, v. kapi'r! pir]. 

whisper, ¥. monininini. 

whistle, v. kidie!. 

white, adj. po'tapo't. 

who? pron. ij/. 

why, adv. pweki'ta! | pweki), to'keto'r [ef. -ta ?]. 

wide, adj. meté'lap [té|; widen, v. katélépaldpaki |cf. té, lap]; 
width, x. ¢é. 
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widow, 7. dti, li me jon, tik en li; widower, n. oti. 
wife, n. paut, li. 

wild, adj. lauad'la!:—n. wel. 

wind, n. av, kijenian [an or kij|; windy, adj. dian. 
window, 2. atiwani'm or wanim 

wing, ”. pa. 

wink, v. mdérop, mani. 

wipe, v. limwe, limalim lim ?}. 

wise, adj. lélakov, mekdtak (cf. ka'tak|, hidtak! witin. 
wish, v. mén/. 

with, prep. ion, rén!, impa, iona'ki. 

wither, v. [men]. 

within, adv. lo'le!. 

without, adv. Liki. 

woman, 7. 

wonder, n. pi'riomwi'k |-ki]. 

wood, n. ti’'ka. 

word, n. lépen! likaia, lepen! majini. 

work, and teto’k/. 

world, n. tol en jap pal, pa lon, jap pa. 

worse, adj. méjiitajon [ct. ja'it]. 

worship, x. and v. kdpakdp. 

wrap, v. kitakit [kit], kitimpéna [kitim|. 

wreath, n. mwdre, él en par. 

wring, v. we nit, patik. 

wrinkle, x. mero'kire'k! |rekarok}|. 

wrist, n. tikatikinpd, tikilinipa !. 

write, v. intin. 

writhe, v. waitok. 

wrong, adj. méjitit. 


yam, hap. 

year, 2. jatinipar. 

yellow, adj. orion. 

yes, adv. é [cf. ei], tet Ido), ei. 
yesterday, n. aid ; day before y., nantikenaio ; second day before 


y-, en takanaio ; yesternight, en aid. 
you, pron. kéd'wa, ke'mwi. 
young, adj. méakop, mepi'lapi'l; younger, mé'tik, 
yourself, pron. pén kd'wa. 
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GRAMMATICAL SKETCH. 


THE following sketch of Ponape grammar is founded upon a little work entitled 
“Notes on the Grammar of the Ponape Dialect, by L. H. Gulick, M.D.,” prepared 
in 1856, and printed at Honolulu in 1858 (12mo., pp. 39), but in a small edition 
only, and not offered for sale, so as hardly to admit of being regarded as “ pub- 
lished.” It has been abridged and recast, with slight additions here and there 
from the preceding Vocabularies. Having been prepared some years earlier than 
the latter, its orthography is different from theirs, and one main point in its reduc- 
tion to the present form has been the adaptation of orthography. This has been 
made, as weil as the case admitted, from the Vocabularies themselves, with the 
occasional necessity of selecting among the slight varieties of spelling there pre- 
sented; and no authority save one thus derived belongs to the forms actually 
given here; since the ‘‘ Notes” rarely mark quantity, and never accent, and, having 
been printed without the author’s correction, show numerous inaccuracies of dia- 
critical distinction, or other. An important disagreement, removed by us, between 
the Vocabularies and the * Notes,” is the writing of the verbal directives in the 
latter as separate words: see what is said below (under Verbal Directives). An 
occasional remark or addition is made by us in brackets. ComM. OF PUBL. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The alphabet is here repeated from page 2, above. 

a, ¢, 7, 0, u have their “ Italian” sounds (as in far, prey, pique, 
pole, rule), and occur either long or short, the long value being 
written with the usual line above the letter: thus, @, @, 7, 6, 7. 

¢, @ (long and short) denote the opener qualities of e and 0; the 
former marks the sound of French é in mére (nearly our @ in care) ; 
the latter, the long sound in for (or @ in all, aw in awful) and the 
short in not. 

@ represents the “neutral” vowel-sound (in come, but, blood, 
double); it does not occur as long. ; 

The diphthongs are to be pronounced by putting together the 
sounds of the single vowels composing them: thus, a7 and au are 
the English “long 7” and ow or ow sounds, respectively (in aisle 
or isle, in found and cow). 

[The not infrequent inconsistencies exhibited in the orthography 
of the same word in different parts of the Vocabulary (especially 
in respect to quantity, less often in other respects) show that the 
distinctions laid down are somewhat evanescent, or that the author 
had not succeeded in fully mastering them. | 

1, m,n, 7, w have the same sound as in English. 

% represents the guttural nasal, the English xg sound, as in 
singing. 

The surd and sonant mutes, 4 and g, ¢ and d, p and 4, are not 
distinguished by the Ponapeans, who use the two sounds inter- 
changeably, but with a decided tendency toward the surd utter- 
ance; for which reason the /, t, and p are alone written in this 
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work. The ear of a foreigner, on his first arrival, is apt to catch 
these sounds as more often sonant. 

In like manner, there is a series of variable and interchangeable 
sounds, including our “g soft” or j, and the corresponding surd 
ch, and verging sometimes even upon sh and ¢s, for which the 
single character j is here employed, as being, on the whole, the 
truest rendering of the entire group. 

The general law of Polynesian euphony, that “every syllable 
must terminate in a vowel, and two consonants are never heard 
without a vowel between them,” suffers many exceptions in Po- 
napean, in the occurrence of numerous final consonants, and of 
occasional double consonants. Where, however, two words are 
pronounced together, the first ending and the second beginning 
with a consonant, there is always a slight sound, a half-vowel or 
sh’va, introduced between them. And this euphonic addition is 
so generally pronounced, in common conversation, with man 
words ending in consonants, as to seem a part of them; so that it 
is one of our greatest difficulties in reducing the language to writ- 
ing to know when and how to represent such sounds, 

There are many slight changes made in words when thrown 
into compounds, or otherwise brought into juxtaposition. These 
have not yet been reduced to rule. ‘In the native poetry, as might 
be expected, great changes are made in the terminal letters. 

The greater number of words of two syllables are accented on 
the first. 


ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 


The language being destitute of any proper inflection, it will be 
convenient to throw together all that would otherwise be said 
separately under these heads. 


Novuns. 


Gender is distinguished either by the use of independent words 
or by the addition of 07, ‘ male,’ and /i, ‘female.’ Thus, X77, ‘ cock,’ 
li'tok, ‘hen;’ pa'pd, ‘ father, nd'nd, ‘mother;’ tek ol, ‘drake, tek 
“i, ‘duck.’ The sex of animals recently introduced is, of course, 
usually denoted by the second method. 

Number is either to be gathered from the requirement of the 
sense, or is marked by accompanying pronominal words or numer- 
als. Thus, 0! 0 me wi'ata, ‘that man did it,’ but ol akai etc., ‘ some 
men;’ Ol dmen me wi'ata, ‘a man did it,’ but dl ri'amen ete., ‘ two 
men ;’ tati'a on ti'ka dpot, ‘what of [this] one stick? but... 
ti'ku pika, ‘ of these sticks.’ 

The relations of case are signified either by the mode of colloca- 
tion or by propositions. 

pe is noted in the Pon.-Eng. Vocabulary as “a syllable which 
added to many verbs makes nouns.” | 
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ARTICLEs. 


It is very questionable whether there is anything in the lan- 
guage deserving the name of article. If there be an article, it is 
postpositive, which in one of the Micronesian languages, where 
the articles have hitherto been recognized as _pretixed, indicates 
that it is not properly such. See the pronouns, below, and the 
Vocab., under “a.” 


ADJECTIVES. 


No distinction of gender, number, or case, is made in adjectives. 

A kind of comparison is effected by the addition of ta (conjec- 
tured to be a modified er, the meno f particle significant of per- 
fected action), and by other periphrastic methods. Thus, A:éjalel, 
‘beautiful, Adjalelia, ‘most beautiful; t6'utd'u, ‘heavy, ¢d'utd'uia, 
‘very heavy ;’ met kdjalel jon meté'u, ‘this is beautiful from that 
one’ (i.e. ‘more beautiful than that’); métd rén akij, ‘ distant with 
a little’ (i.e. ‘a little further’); met ké'lail kowd@'lap, ‘this is strong 
exceedingly memat ménen, meji'it meté'u, ‘good this one, bad 
that one’ (i. e. ‘this is better than that’). 

The prefix me is very generally added to adjectives, especially 
numerative adjectives, and so intimately connected with them as 
to seem an essential part of them: thus, hajatel or mekajalel, ‘ beau- 


tiful;? dpot or méapot, ‘one; or méjila, three.’ 


NUMERALS. 


The first nine numerals, in their simple or uncombined form, are 
as follows: 


l. 4, adpon. 
2. wri. 5. dlim. 
3. éjil. 6. adn. 

In ordinary numeration, however, these numerals (in a somewhat 
abbreviated form) have appended to them certain particles, each 
used in numbering a particular class of objects. Thus: 

men [cf. man, ‘animal’ is used in the numbering of all animated 
objects, and the series is @men, riamen, jilimen, pa'men, limmen, 
wonamen, ijimen, wiliimen, ti’'amen. 

a [ef. aa, ‘ flower, fruit, seed ”], in numbering fruits and all small 
globular objects [“ most objects,” “the great mass of common ob- 
jects.” Vocab.]|: thus, eu, paid, limau, wind, ja, wali, 
ti au. 

pot, in numbering plants, sticks, and stick-like objects, as canoes 
(made from one stick), and hence ships, also fingers etc. etc.: thus, 
dpot, rvapot, jilipot, pa'pot, limpot, wénapot, Yipot, wdliipot, ti’'a- 
pot. Itmight be expected that boats, like canoes, would be counted 
with pot, but the habit is to use @ instead. So English forks are 
counted with 7, but knives with pot. 
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am, in numbering yams and bananas: thus, @m, ri’aim, ji'lam, 
pdim, limim, wénim, ijitim, wdalim, 

kop, in numbering bundles of stick-like objects: thus, kop, ri a- 
kop, jilikop, pa'kop, limikop, wénakop, tijikop, walikop, ta'akop. 

él, in numbering strings of beads, wreaths, and the like: thus, e/ 
eu [? agl? see Vocab., under “a” and metdiel], pa'él, 
limidl, wénaeél, waliél, él. 

tin, in numbering bunches of fruit tied together: thus, tin eu 
[? atun ? see Vocab., under tun, “a” and metdtin], riatan, jili- 
tin, pa'tin, limitiin, wonitin, Yitin, widlitin, ti'atin. 

pak is equivalent to ‘times,’ and forms the series ‘ once, twice’ 
ete.: thus, dpak, riapak, jilipak, pa'pak, limipak, wénipak, ii- 
pak, wilipak, ti'apak. 

In the tens, the classification is quite different. There are three 
divisions only: 1. all animated objects, and all kinds of sticks or 
timbers, along with everything that, to the native, is connected in 
idea with separate sticks, as trees, canoes etc.; 2. yams, taro, 
mats, and afew of the most precious objects; 3. other common 
and less valued objects, not included in the first class. 

Then, for ‘ten, rk or ék applies to both the first and second 
classes, raul to the second only, eijek or jek to the third only, 
katanaul to all the three. 

For the following tens, to ‘ ninety,’ compounds of the units with 
ék or érk (in three cases, with dan instead) are used for the first 
class, compounds with eijek tor both the others: that is to say, 
the series is, for animated and stick-like objects, as follows: r7'érk, 
jiliv’kan, perk, lunérk, wénérk, ijid'kan, walid'kan, ti’ érk ; for all 
other objects, r7'ajok, ji lijok, paijok, limaijok, wénijok, wd- 
lijok, ti'uijok. |The Eng.-Pon. Vocab. gives also pda'vaul tor 
‘forty, and adds an “ete.” to the double forms of the other tens, 
as if they also might be formed in the same manner. ] 

For a ‘ hundred,’ is used in the first two classes api'ki; for a 
‘thousand, in the same, Ait. In the third class, including the 
mass of common objects, aul signifies a ‘hundred, and apa'ki a 
‘thousand.’ Ven is ‘ten thousand,’ or perhaps more generally an 
indefinitely large number. And even it is used with the same 
indefiniteness. 

The odd numbers are found by putting the proper unit form after 
the proper ten; thus, ‘fifteen’ is liumau, ¢k limmen ete. ; 
‘sixty-three’ is wénérk ji'limen, wénijok jilipot ete. ete., accord- 
ing to the character of the objects counted. ‘Five hundred’ is 
limapiki or limoraul ; and so on, 

Ordinals are formed by prefixing the causative 4a and adding the 
er of completion: thus, me ha ji'li er or 7, ‘that making the three’ 
(i. e. ‘third’); me ka er or ‘ fourth.’ 


PRonovns. 


The pronouns are numerous, and are perhaps the most difficult 
of the parts of speech for a foreigner to use idiomatically. 
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Personal Pronouns. 


First person singular. As subject, 7 is the almost universally 
applicable pronoun; “ui is emphatic, used especially in reply to 
questions. The objective form appears to be ia. [According to 
the Eng.-Pon. Vocab., ‘me’ is expressed also by both ¢ and vai.] 
Thus, ¢ pan wiata, ‘1 am going to do; i po'kupo'ka iuk, ‘1 love 
you;’ ij me wiata? vail ‘who did it? I; ta, rai me kdpin, 
‘what, am I the captain?’ 7 me pan ign iu, ‘who will [go] with 
me ?” 

First person dual. kit is the form generally used, both as sub- 
ject and as object; the numeral ri’amen, ‘two,’ is added to dis- 
tinguish it from the plural 4% only when it is necessary expressly 
to state the number. Ata’ is the only exclusively dual form; it is 
emphatic, and always includes the person addressed. Thus, kit 
me ri'amen me ko'to, ‘we two have come;’ kita’ pan kd'la’n wai, 
‘we [two| will go to foreign regions.’ 

First person plural. kit may or may not include the persons 
addressed ; Aitatl is always inclusive. Thus, kit me pan wi'ata, 
‘we will do |it];’ Aitatdl on wi'ata, ‘let us do it’ (lit’ly, ‘ we [are] 
to do [it]’). ital! ‘we! often signifies ‘come! let us now! 

Second person singular. kg'mwi is employed only in addressing 
high chiefs, and kgm only in addressing chiets. This is apparently 
the primitive form, having as its radical gm, which is found in 
nearly all the pronominal forms of this person; wi is added also to 
other pronouns when addressing chiefs. kéd'wa [the Grammar 
writes always kowe] is emphatic, chiefly used in replying to ques- 
tions. ko, ko, k’ are contractions of kd'wa, and are the forms most 
commonly used. As object, kg’mwi and kd'wa are both used, but 
not often; ak or iuk is most frequent when not addressing chiefs ; 
and in one tribe, at least, 7& is applied to chiefs only. In these last 
forms, the @ and 7 may be conjectured to be parts of obsolete prepo- 
sitions, while the £ is that of ko etc. Examples are: ko’mwi (or 
kom) keteto pot. kot] nan im, ‘do thou come into the house ;’ ij me 
pan ri‘kela? kd'wa, ‘who will hide away? you; ko jé'ta pan 
ko'to ?? ‘are you not going to come?’ ta me k’ inta, ‘what did you 
say?” ¢ mdjak ko'mwi, ‘1 am afraid of you;’ ¢ po'kopo'ka ivk eta, 
love you only;’ ¢ pun tk, ‘1 will go to you.’ 

Second person dual. The form is kemd’. us, koma’ jo'ta 

n ké'to? ‘are you two not going to come?” i pan ta'taki komd’, 
*T shall dislike you both;’ kgmd'! kd'to! you two! come!’ 

Second person plural. The form is kemail. 

Third person singular. The most important form as subject is 
i [the Vocab. says, always followed by me, when used as subject], 
distinguished from #, ‘I,’ by quantity and accent. A less emphatic 
form is a, but the cases where it should be used instead of 7 are not 
easy to define. More emphatic than either is Jap (of which a may 
be a contraction). Of these words, 7 is least frequently used as 
object. [The Eng.-Pon. Vocab. adds lampé'n (cf. pén) as meaning 
‘she, her’.}| Examples are: 7 me pan wi'ata, ‘he is the one that 
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will do it; @ pan wi'ata, ‘he will do it; ko pan kav lap,‘ you 
will dislike him;’ 6/ me intaigv 7, ‘the man said to him;’ ij me 
ki'ov lap, ‘who gave to him? 

Third person dual. The forms, as subject and as object, are ir 
and ira’, the former used as plural also, the latter exclusively dual. 
Thus, ira’ jo'ta pan kd'to? ‘are they two not going to come? i 
jéja, pweipwei, ‘1 do not know, they two are foolish ;’ i kd’viela 
ira’, ‘I dislike them both.’ 

Third person plural, There are two forms, ir and jrail, of 
which the former is more common in rapid conversation. Exam- 
ple: i pan ké'to iat? ‘when are they coming? [The Vocab. 
adds ra, r’, as contracted forms of irail. 

The simple possessive forms of these pronouns are: in the first 
person, singular, a7; dual and plural, at; dual only (inclusive), 
ata’; plural only (inclusive), atai/;—in the second person, singu- 
lar, dm (emphatic, and to be used with certain nouns), g ; dual, 
oma’; plural, gmail ;—in the third person, singular, @; dual and 
plural, dr; dual only, ard’; plural only, ara. Besides these, there 
is a series formed by compounding them with the preposition nain, 
‘belonging to,’ which is generally reduced to a mere v’; thus, first 
person, n'ai, navt, navta (inclusive), naVtail (do.) ; second person, 
singular, 2’dm [dual and plural apparently wanting]; third person, 
singular, dual and plurai, nai’r; dual only, plural 
only, xatrail. The compound forms are more emphatic than the 
simple, and may be employed substantively, or without the noun 
expressed ; the simple forms always requiring to be immediately 
accompanied by the possessed object. Moreover, there is a rule, 
apparently arbitrary but requiring to be observed, that x’ai ete. 
are to be employed with certain nouns, namely jo'kau, jeu [‘ sugar- 
cane:’ not in Vocab.]|, a, iti, jeri, kapet |? ‘dress? cf. kdpat, 
App. to Pon.-Eng. Vocab.], mdlek ete. [this “ete.” is nowhere 
filled up], while az etc. are used with all other nouns. Examples: 
ai ko'pou ménen, ‘my basket this;’ ai ti’ka pika, ‘my sticks 
these; n’ai ménen, ‘ this [is] mine; ”’ai jo'kau, ‘my jokau,; n'ai 
[? book has jeu, ‘my sugar-cane;? Gt kd jovi er, ‘ the food 
of us two is gone;’ nav’t jokau, at jila, ‘our jokau, our hatchet ;’ 
navta kiti, ‘the dog of us two’ —dm likau, dm g'ha, * your cloth, 
your food ;’ gm kd'pou, im gm, ‘your basket, your house ;’ en ¢ 
met? n’dm or dm, ‘to whom this? (i.e. whose is this?) yours;’ 7 
pan ka'iela ké'we, ‘1 shall not like your two going away 
a likau, im G, his cloth, his house nain ijipau, n'a, belonging to 
the king, his’ (i.e. ‘his children’); nuin ij met? n’a, ‘whose is 
this? his;’ ard’ loj, nu? ‘the mats, the food of them two;’ 
kaiti im Gr met, ‘is not this their house ?” 

There is also a series of objective pronouns made by compound- 
ing with these possessive forms the preposition rén, ‘ with, to, for, 
of, in the abbreviated condition of re (if this be not the proper 
root, and rén a contraction of re en): thus, first person ré”%, ré” at, 
ré"atail; second person, ré’m or ré°mwi, ré°md, ré”mail; third 
person, ré’r, ré’ra, ré"rail. Examples are: ta me ko 
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réi? ‘why did you not ask me?’ i pan mumaitewe ré?md, ‘1 will 
visit you two va, ‘give to him; ré”ra, ‘ give to them 
two; ¢ jéja, rér, ‘I do not know; [it is] with them.’ 

The Vocab. adds a pronoun je, used indefinitely as nom. sing. 
and pL. first and third persons. } 

The complete scheme of personal pronouns is, then, as follows: 


Frrst Person. 


sing. | dual. plur. 
Subj. i, rai [je]. | kit, kita’. | kit, kitail [ je}. 
bj. ia, i, rat, kit, at. Kit, at, ré” atail. 
Poss. ai, n'ai. at, ata’, navta. | at, atail, nav’t, tail. 


Seconp PERsoN. 


sing. dual. plur. 
Subj. ke'mwi, kom, ké'wa, ko, | koma’. komail. 
ko, k’. 
Obj. ko'mwi, kd'wa, ak, iuk, ik, | koma’, ré?mda. | komail,ré” mail. 
re mré?muwi. 
Poss. dm, om, n’dm. oma’. 


THIRD PERSON. 
sing. dual. plur. 
Subj. i, a, lap [Jampé'n, je). | ir, ira’. irail [ je, ra, 7°}. 
Obj. 7, a, lap, [lampé'n|. ir, ira’, trail, r@r, ré° rail. 
Poss. dr,ard,navra. dr, arail, nav rail. 


Demonstratives. 


The distinction between the nearer and remoter object, this and 
that ete., is hardly established in this language. 

Singular forms: en, uen, ménen ; et, uet, met, mit, miiet; o, ko. 

Of these, wen seems only a euphonic variation of en, ‘this;’ mé- 
nen is men en, ‘ this thing,’ and might well enough be so written. 
Examples: tati’a en (prep.) war en? ‘what about this canoe?” 
ménen en KG'ta majan [majint) ‘this is what God has com- 
manded ;’ i kav ménen, ‘1 dislike this thing.’ 

et also means ‘this;’ its distinction from en is hard to define, 
and probably only to be learned by long practice; perhaps it im- 
plies locality more: wet is but a euphonic form: met, ‘this thing,’ 
is probably me et, and mit a modification of it, which usually, if 
not always, precedes the noun, and refers to quality: met is me 
uet, and, like the other members of its class, can be used only in 
certain, hardly definable, connections. Examples: ¢j me japinaki 
jap et ?? ‘who possesses (or takes care of) this land?’ dle pak uet, 
‘take this book; ka’vela met, ‘1 dislike this thing mit mau om 
wi'a, ‘this is good, your doing’ (i. e. ‘what you have done is good’); 
ko en dle mit, ‘you take this.’ 
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It may be a question whether o and Xo find their most appropri- 
ate place here. Iam inclined to recognize in them the o (some- 
times ko) of the Polynesian dialects, which Mr. Hale speaks of as 
“a peculiar particle to mark the nominative, or rather the agent 
of a sentence,” and which Mr. Anderson would treat as “ distinct 
from any other part of speech,” terming it simply “the o emphatic.” 
o and ko are by no means so much used in Ponapean as in some of 
the more eastern dialects of Polynesia; and it is interesting that 
here they are postfixed, while in the great majority of dialects 
they are prefixed. Their function here is, it seems to me, only to 
give a sort of demonstrative emphasis to a noun in answer to a 
question, and also occasionally when merely the subject of a verb. 
I should spell indifferently 4o or ka, the vowel being a very short 
one. I can give no rules controlling the selection of one form of 
the particle rather than the other in any given case. Examples: 
ia Gl o? ‘where is the (or that) road (one supposed to have been 

reviously an object of attention) ; ia kdpit eko? ‘where is that 
Enife ? ia mdlek en wel eko? ‘where is that fowl of the bush (i. e. 
wild fowl) ?” 

Plural forms: pika [| piikat]; [dka, ’ka, okao, ’kao,| akan, 
kan; [mépaka, | mépakat, mépako |mépakao, mépakan |. 

ptka, ‘ these’ or ‘ those,’ is applied either to persons or things ; 
it is perhaps related with po'kon, ‘assembly, assemble ;’ [ pukat is 
in the Vocab. declared “more emphatic.”] [For aka or ’ka, 
‘these, those, sign of plurality,’ and o’kao, ’kuo (or oko, okav), 
do., see the Vocab.] akan, ’kan has perhaps less demonstrative 
force than any other word of the class, often seeming to be hardly 
more than a sign of plurality ; it —_ rather to things than to 
persons, and may be translated ‘all these’ or ‘all those.’ mépaka 
etc. are evidently compounds of met, altered to mep, and aka etc.; 
mépakai is applicable to things only [as are also the others ?], 
and means ‘these’ rather than ‘those;’? mépako means ‘those’ 
rather than ‘these.’ Examples: tuti'a en ti'ka pika? ‘what of 
these sticks? ko jé'ta pan dle mépakai? ‘are you not going to 
take them?’ mépako me pan ké'la’n Oahu, ‘those are going to 
Oahu; Araist me pan kamatrita té'a’n jap akan, ‘ Christ will 
make alive the people of all lands.’ 


Interrogatives. 


ij means ‘who? which? and occasionally [in the lee tribe] 
‘what 

et, ‘what? is used only in the weather tribes, in inquiring the 
name of a person, place, or thing [cf. Vocab. ]. 

ta means ‘what? and sometimes ‘why ?’—i.e. ‘what makes,’ 
‘what reason.’ [cf. tati’a, ‘like what? toket, ‘what thing? tapa, 
metapa, ‘how many? ménta, ‘ why ?”] 

ia, ‘where?’ and in certain cases (see Vocab.) ‘what?’ is to be 
ranked here; ménia (mén ia) means ‘ which ?” 

Examples: i me mi’mi nan im?’ ‘who lives in the house? ij 
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é'ta (or en ol? * what [is the] name of [the] man? e¢ ol? 
do. ; ta me ko men dle? ‘what do you wish to take? Adpit eta ko 
pan matki [see mau]? ‘which knife will you choose? ménia li- 
kau ko pan dle? ‘which cloth will you take? ménia tm en [the 
Gr. has ew]? ‘what house is this?’ ca ¢ta en jop? ‘what is the 
name of the ship? 


Indefinites. 


dpe is the most indefinite of pronouns, being applicable to any 
kind of person or thing, under any possible conditions. akai, 
*kai, méakai mean ‘some, several, some persons or things.’ Ex- 
amples are: dpe me kaué'la dpe, ‘somebody (or something) injured 
somebody (or something) ;? dle dpe a ki'ov ren dpe, ‘take this (that 
or some) thing and give to this (that or some) person;’ akai me 
matki, jo, ‘some like it, some wd’'to akai driv, ki'ti 
akai, ‘bring some (of the) cocoa-nuts, leave some.’ 

A series of indefinite guasi-pronouns is found by prefixing me to 
the series of words for ‘one,’ amen, apot ete.: thus, méamen, 
‘some or any animated object;’ méapot, ‘some or any stick-like 
object ;’ méakop, ‘some one bundle or package.’ A similar forma- 
tion is méakot, ‘something, anything’ |see Kot]. 

Another series is made by prefixing met to the same numerals, 
giving the sense of ‘alone’ fet. ta etc. Salone’]: thus, metdkop, 
metiiel, metdimen, ‘only one bunch or bundle’ ete. 

eu means ‘ one, another ;’ ‘the other one;’ meté'u, ‘ the other 
one, next ;’ pélé'u, ‘another one’ (pil, ‘ again, also’). 


me has in many cases the value of a relative pronoun: thus, 6/ 
me ri om, ‘the man that is your brother.’ 


VERBS. 


The Ponape verb has no inflected forms expressing the relations 
of voice, mood, tense, number, or person. Such distinctions as are 
made in these respects are by means of particles. 

An intensive or frequentative meaning is given to a verb by re- 
duplication, of the whole or a part: thus, /dkaia, ‘ talk,’ /6’'kalé- 
kava, ‘talk busily, chatter ;’ te’rapwa [here written -pa], ‘read,’ 
tonto'rapwa, ‘read hard or intensely; kilo”, kilikilon, ‘see, ob- 
serve; ‘teach, pdtapata'ki, ‘teach frequently.’ Some- 
times a distinct meaning is given: as, wi'a, ‘do,’ wi'awi'a, ‘ decide.’ 

A cuusative force is given by the prefix ka (sometimes ‘au or 
ko): thus, mé'la, ‘ die, kamé'la, ‘kill;? madrita, ‘come to life, get 
well, kamatrita, ‘cause to recover, cure;? mdt, mdmd't, ‘sit,’ 
katimot, ‘visit for feasting’ (said of a high chief); roz, ‘report, 
ramor,’ koro'%, ‘hear, listen.’ 

A desiderative meaning is given by prefixing men: thus, i men 
nim pu, ‘I want to drink water, am thirsty ;’ i men mé'la, ‘I wish 
to die.’ 

A potential meaning is given by a prefixed kin: thus, ko jo'ta 
kin wi'a met? ‘can you not do this? ¢ kin kdma iuk, ‘1 can beat 
you.’ 
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The imperative sense of a verb is often increased by peters 
en or gn: thus, ko en (or gn) wa'to, ‘do you bring [it] ;’ Agmd’ en 
po'kata, ‘do you two lift [it].’ i 

The syllable ¢, suffixed to intransitive verbs, renders them tran- 
sitive, and seems to be especially used when the causative sign ha 
is prefixed. The suffixed particle 47 seems sometimes so to change 
the relation between subject and object as to deserve the name 
“ passive particle,” or “sign of the passive voice ;” but the point 
is quite obscure. 

Verbal directives. In Ponapean, as in Polynesian dialects, the 
verbal action is generally conceived as having a motion or ten- 
dency in some direction, which is expressed by an appended parti- 
cle, called a directive. Their peculiar significance is often hard for 
a foreigner to appreciate, and hence their elegant and effective use 
is, next to that of the pronouns, the hardest thing in the language 
to learn, They are added directly to the verbal root, and it is a 
practical question of some importance whether they shall or shall 
not be written as separate words. They are so written, it is be- 
lieved, in all the neighboring Oceanic languages ; yet in Ponapean 
their union with the verb appears to be closer than in most other 
dialects. The occasional intervention of the object between the 
verb and its directive makes strongly in favor of writing the latter 
separately. [It is always so written in the Grammar, but we have 
followed the author’s later usage in the Vocabulary, and combined 
the verb and its directives into one word. ] 

The usual directives and their uses are as follows: 

la (or ela) has a faint idea of departure ; it might almost as well 
be termed a locative particle, or a sign of past time, as a directive 
of action, for it has neither power exclusively. It seems, however, 
best classed with the directives. It has a much less distinct sense, 
either of direction, location, or time, than in any other of the Poly- 
nesian dialects. Its radical significance is shown most clearly in 
the adverbs of place: compare palild; ‘the further side, beyond,’ 
with palipd, ‘under side,’ palipd'wa, ‘upper side,’ palitd, ‘ hither 
side.’ Many verbs do not admit the directive Ja, and no rule can 
be given for distinguishing them. Thus, po'rala is applied to the 
appearing of blossoms, po rata to that of persons; mada is said of 

oodness of behavior, mavéta of goodness of weather-—and so on. 
ta (or eta) is expressive of motion upwards, and ¢i (or eti) of 
motion downwards: thus, taéta, ‘climb up,’ ‘ rise,’ kd'ta, 
‘ascend ;’ kd'ti, ‘descend,’ popi'ti, ‘ fall down.’ 

to (or eto) expresses direction toward the speaker, and we (or 
awe, aue, ewe) motion from or away: thus, 4d’to, ‘come hither,’ 
wG'to, ‘ bring hither ;’ d'we, ‘ go away, depart,’ kiwe, ‘ give away,’ 
wa'we, carry away.” 

i ([or é] pronounced y7) signifies something like going off or 
onward: thus, £d'iila, ‘ gone off,’ or ‘ quite away from.’ 

lov signifies ‘in:’ thus, /6'l6%, ‘ go in, enter.’ 

ov [also a preposition] signifies something like ‘to ;’ thus, ki'9v, 
‘give to, deliver, add,’ kd'9%, ‘ go to.’ 

VOL. X. 17 
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[also adverb and very distinctly ‘ from 
thus, ko jon, ‘go from, be absent,’ ‘take from, detach, ab- 
stract. 

pena means ‘ together :’ thus, d'pena, ‘come together, assemble,’ 
ki'pena, ‘ gather, collect.’ 

pajor signifies ‘separation :’ thus, ‘ go apart, disperse,’ 
ki'pajgv, ‘separate, loosen, open.’ 

Several directives may be combined, simply by adding one to 
the other after the same verb, to signify compound ideas of 
direction. 

The long vowels @ and @ are occasionally used before some of 
the directives, for a purpose hardly to be defined. They would 
seem to heighten the power of the following directive, but have 
perhaps a more distinct office: thus, keré’ti, ‘jump from (a canoe), 
disembark,’ kerd'ta Vocab. kard'ta], ‘jump into, embark;’ riti#dta, 
‘open (a door or lid),’ ri¢iéti, shut.’ 

Tense. The preterit may be called the ground-form of the verb. 
A verbal root, with or without directives, signifies past time unless 
the adverbs of present or future time, or the imperative particle, 
be expressed or understood. Emphatic forms of the preterit are 
made by some adverb of past time, or by the auxiliary word erea 
or erer, or its contraction er or ia, or evenr simply. Thus, a 
Jjo'mala, ‘he is gone; a méla, ‘he is dead; érer teto’k, ‘his 
work is finished ;’ pot jd poil er? ‘is not the pot boiled? 
mora maj,‘ ate betore, have eaten; zai me maj, ‘1 saw 
before, have seen.’ 

Present time is denoted by met, ‘this, here, now,’ and dp, ‘just 
now; but these are often omitted, when the connection or circum- 
stances make the time evident. Thus, pudita met, ‘I am cold; 
ap kd'to, ‘1 am just come, or came just now.’ 

Future time is expressed by the particles pan and ang'k [or ngk]. 
If there be any difference between the two particles, pan is signifi- 
cant of an immediate, and -ang'k of a more remote future. It is 
remarkable that in the Kiti tribe angk or ngk or angkier is signiti- 
cant of past or completed action, like erer in the other tribes: thus, 
é pan wi'ata, ‘I will do [it];? ang’k wi ata, ‘[I] will do [it];’ ko- 
mai jo'ta pan ko'jon met ? ‘are you uot going to leave this place ?” 

The particle me is put in apposition with nouns and pronouns 
used as subject, and is almost — employed with them 
through every possible form of the verb. It seems to lend empha- 
sis to that of which any affirmation is made, and so be omitted 
where less attention is to be drawn to the agent than to the act. 
Thus, 7 me inta, ‘he said ;) kd'wa me wi'uta, ‘ you (are the one that) 
did it.’ Sometimes it seems to take the office of the substantive 
verb: thus, “ai me i, ‘I am he.’ 


ADVERBS. 


The adverbs are to be found in the Vocabularies, but it | be 
convenient to put together here the most important of them. They 
are as follows: 
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met, métet, iet, iétet, ién, iénen, ‘here’ (or ‘ now’), mdnen, 
‘there,’ jili, ‘ here and there,’ dp, ‘ now,’ toka, ‘ then,’ iti’a, ‘ so.’ 

ia, ‘ where,’ iat, ni, ‘ when,’ tatua, * how,’ ira, ‘how about.’ 

impa or ’mpa, limwa, ‘ beside,’ md'wa, ‘before,’ mi'ri, ‘ after,’ 
po'wa, ‘above,’ pa, pan, ilati'we, ‘beneath, palild, ‘beyond,’ pa- 
liiwe, ‘ahead, kuildwe, ‘forward.’ 

lo'li, ‘in, kon, ‘ from.’ 

é or et or tei, av, ‘yes, jo, jo'ta, jo'la, jér (poet.), ‘not,’ 
‘not at all,’ ééramen, ‘do not,’ haiti, kaitik, ‘is not? kaik, kaiket, 
‘not yet.’ 

maj, ‘very, ta, eta, dta, ‘ only,’ pil, ‘again,’ pén, ‘ of one’s self.’ 

See also the Verbal Directives, above. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

The prepositions are 

en or gn, ‘ of, for, to, about ;’ it loses its vowel after a final vowel, 
and is probably the final member of the prepositions ending in n. 

ré’n (probably re en: see the combinations of re with the pro- 
nouns, above), 297i, ki, ‘ with, along with.’ 

jon, ‘from; used also as a verbal directive. 
on, ‘to’ ete.; also a verbal directive. 

nun, ni (chiefly of time), nin, ‘in, inside ndnapdn, ‘ among.’ 

nain, ‘belonging to.’ 

pon, ‘above, upon;’ pa’n, ‘ under.’ 

limwa’n, impa’n, ‘ beside.’ 

aki, ki, ki?n, ‘ because of;? important words, which merit fuller 
elucidation than can be given here: they may be called causative 
particles. pwéki (pwé, ki) has the same meaning. 

See further the Vocabularies, under the several words. 


CoNJUNCTIONS. 


Conjunctions are few, and sparingly used: they are 4, ‘and;’ 6, 
‘and, or;’ ¢e, ‘or, lest;’ pil, dri, ‘also;’ me, ‘if;? dlau or "lau, 
‘when ;’ pwé, ‘ because.’ 

Pronouns are sometimes used in a kind of conjunctional way : 
thus, 7 me kd'to, 7, in ad, ‘he came, he, his mother.’ 


INTERJECTIONS. 


The common interjections are dri, akdri, dkai, dn, @, ka, mo, o, 
toketa. For their use, see the Vocabulary. 


or Positron. 


The subject usually precedes the verb, but in the briefest sen- 
tences of simple affirmation may follow it. The object noun or 
pronoun follows the governing verb or preposition, usually after 
the verbal directives and er, but sometimes (especially a pronoun) 
between the verb and its directive. 
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Adjectives (including numerals) almost universally follow the 
nouns they qualify; but in brief affirmations, where hardly any- 
= the noun and adjective is expressed, the adjective may 

recede, 
Possessive pronouns, in the great majority of instances, precede 
or follow the object possessed according to lvoe of euphony only ; 
but when they denote children they follow; and dhoy precede 
when in relation with verbal nouns. 

Of the verbal particles, pan and anek precede the verb; men 
and kin, and the adverbs pén and pil, come between these and the 
verb; en also precedes. The directives (with occasional interven- 
tion of the object) come after, and are followed by er. 

Adverbs in general follow the word they qualify, whether ad- 
jective or verb. But adverbs of negation come before the verb, 
and even before pan and angk ; the place of pil and pén has been 
defined above. Adverbs of time have greater freedom of position. 


CEREMONIOUS LANGUAGE. 


The Ponapeans are quite ceremonious, and a large number of 
words are applicable only to chiefs. There are different classes of 
such words, applicable to different ranks of chiefs. And there is 
what may be called a spiritual dialect, used only in the pretended 
communications from spirits through privileged priests. 

The words in the Pon.-Eng. Vocabulary noticed as of ceremoni- 
ous usage are the following: djijdpwai, aliména, ali'alii'a, avi’, 


dhian, apé, eténiai, ia'juta, Unapa, taudri, jak, 
jeimok, kaing'mwa, kaipg'kiti, kaka'n, katimot, kau- 
nit'ni, katipwal, kitué'ti, ko'mwi, konot, koro'ia, kot, koto'kanmdai, 
kami'ti, lia'miim, majdni, malié'la, mi'ririk, nilani, nilim, virala, 
pata nkitagn (see pata'k), patd, ponoki, pani, tipek, (see tau), 
to'nir, vituto'mwar, wata'mwi, we'rawe'r, wo'rawere'n, wirak, 

On the death of a high chief of a tribe, that tribe often, if not 
always, ceases to use any word that repeats with distinctness and 
prominence his ie spa name (not his title). Even during the life- 
time of a very high and greatly honored chief, the utterance of a 
word that distinctly gives his proper name is avoided. This is 

robably a great cause of the slight difference in the vocabularies 
of the five different tribes on the island. 


Account oF PONAPE. 


Ponape, also called Ascension Island, is perhaps third in import- 
ance among the high or basaltic groups of the Caroline or West 
Micronesian Islands. The main island has a number of very small 
ones lying close about it, and the whole is surrounded by a reef 
seventy or eighty miles in circumference. The principal island is 
about sixty miles in circumference, and rises to nearly three thou- 
sand feet of height. The population was believed in 1856 to be 
about five thousand, divided into five tribes: Metalanim, Kiti, 
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Wanega, Nut, and Jekoij. The first two are the largest and most 
important, and possess each abuut two sevenths of the coast, and 
nearly all the fine land of the island; each of the others having 
about a seventh. The Kiti tribe is on the southern shore; the 
Metalanim, on the eastern; the Wanega, on the north-eastern; the 
Jekoij, on the north-western; the Nut, the weakest of the five 
(numbering but two or three hundred), lies between the last two. 
The language has decided affinities with those of islands to the 
west, and traditions show some knowledge of these islands. But 
the natives even of most Micronesian islands are not understood 
on their first arrival here. The American mission was established 
on the island in 1852, the author being settled among the Metala- 
nim tribe, and his colleague, Mr. Sturges (who still remains there), 
among the Kiti. 

More detailed information respecting Ponape and its history 
during the past twenty years may be obtained from the “ Mis- 
sionary Herald” of those years (especially that for 1857, pp. 41-8), 
from a lecture by the author printed in the “ Polynesian” (Hono- 
lulu) in 1860, and from a series of articles contributed (also by the 
author) to the “ Friend” (Honolulu) between 1854 and 1857. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THIRTEEN INEDITED LETTERS 


FROM SIR WILLIAM JONES 
TO MR. (Arrerwarvs SIR) CHARLES WILKINS. 


COMMUNICATED BY FiTzEDWARD Hatt, D.C.L. 


Presented to the Society October 21st, 1870. 


THE venerated memory of Sir William Jones must abundant] 
suffice to justify the publication of the following letters; and 
have only to say, by way of introducing them, that I am in- 
debted, for the favour of being allowed to make them public, to 
Charles H. Moore, Esq., who possesses the originals. 


L 


Sarurpay Noon [1785 ?]. 


My dear Sir, 

Goverdhen Caul Pendit has just brought a certificate of his 
qualifications, to which I see the respectable signature of Cdshy- 
ndth, your Pendit: if I give my voice in favour of Goverdhen, it 
will be owing to the testimonial of the good man, who brought me 
three daisies at Benares, and of whose learning, since you employ 
him, I can have no doubt. We have proposed that the candidate 
shall be examined by some learned Pendits. Will Cashynath be 
one of the number, and give his opinion fairly without osm bi- 
assed by his good-nature? I shall be much obliged to you, if you 
will sound him, and discover his real opinion of the man. It is of 
the utmost importance, that the stream of Hindu law should be 
pure; for we are mage at the devotion of the native lawyers, 
through our ignorance of Shanscrit. 

I am going to the gardens till Monday; and earnestly hope, 
that, while you stay in India, you will give as much of your com- 
pany, as you can spare, to, 
my dear Sir, 

your faithful and 
obed' serv‘, 
W. Jonzs. 
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Il. 
Court HOUSE. 
6 Jan. 1784. 
Dear Sir, 

I trouble you with a proof of my Hymn to Cdmdew, and ear- 
nestly request you to send it back with the freest corrections, that 
you may not receive the fair copy, which I will have the pleasure 
to send you, in an imperfect state. My conjecture about the an- 
cient people of Hetruria may be new and whimsical; but it is 
confirmed by some of the Hetruscan antiquities, and may lead to 
further discoveries. 

If you have another copy of the beautiful Gazal of Hafiz, with 
which you so elegantly flattered me, I shall be much obliged to 
you for it; and am, dear Sir, 

your faithful humble serv‘, 
W. Jones. 

To Cuas. Witkins, Esqr. 


7 Jan. 1784, 
Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kind letter and remarks, which will be of 
great use. Gopieng | will certainly correct, and Affection, if the 
measure will allow me. ~ 

For Dipuc I have no authority (besides Mr. Johnson’s Pundit) 
except the word in Persian letters, So, which I saw on some 
Hindf drawings: it is said to signify ardent desire, aud to be the 
name of the lost musical mode.—Give me leave to remind you of 
the Gazal of Hafiz, and believe me, dear Sir, 

most cordially ba 
. JONES. 


IV. 


GARDENS NEAR ALLIPORE. 
24 April, 1784. 
Sir, 
ou have been long enough at Benares to be completely settled 
among the venerable scholars and philosophers of that ancient 
city, and are making, no doubt, considerable advances every da 
in the untrodden paths of Hindu learning. If envy can exist with 
an anxious wish of all possible entertainment and reputation to the 
erson envied, I am not free from that passion, when I think of the 
infinite pleasure which you must receive from a subject so new and 
interesting. Happy should I be to follow you in the same track; 
but life is too short and my nprypren, 3 business too long for me to 
think at my age of acquiring a new language, when those which I 
have already learned contain such a mine of curious and agreeable 
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information. All my hopes therefore (as the Persian translations 
from the Shanscrit are so defective) of being acquainted with the 
poetry, philosophy, and arts of the Hindfs, are grounded on the 
expectation of living to see the fruits of your learned labours. A 
version of the Jéy Bashest was brought to me the other day, in 
which I discovered much of the Platonick metaphysicks and 
morality ; nor can I help believing, that Plato drew “many of his 
notions (through Egypt, where he resided some time) from the 
sages of Hindustan. My present pursuit is the Indian system of 
musick, which is comprised, I am told, in a book called Sengheit 
Derpen, or The Mirror of Melody; and that book, they say, is 
not ill translated into Persian. A little tract, called the Prosody 
of Musick, enabled me yesterday to discover, that the Hind@ scale 
sauragaumapadany consists of two tetrachords exactly equal, and 
differing only in the sath and seventh notes from our major mode, 
or, as it is called, the sharp key. 1 find, also, that the Indians 
have not only semitones, but even an enharmonick kind, or thirds 
and quarters of notes. Any hints on this subject will be particu- 
larly acceptable to me.—Y our account of the Sees was read to our 
society, who expressed themselves highly obliged to you for your 
attention, and much pleased with the paper. Our meetings are 
well-attended, and the several accounts of Tibet and Cochinchina, 
which we have received from Mr. Turner and Mr, Chapman, have 
_— us entertainment and instruction. Sir R. Chambers has 

ought some valuable materials from Benares, but has at present 
neither health nor spirits to put them in order. The meaning of 
the word Sengeit «iw has been the subject of debate between 
us: a Pundit here tells me that .. means ~»> and cS means 
&s3: so that it may be translated melody, or a sweet succession of 
notes. Sir Robert thinks, that it means any musick expressed by 
written notes. How do you decide ?—I am not wholly without 
hope of being able to reach Benares in the autumn: I shall have 
but three months for my excursion, but will certainly go up the 
river as high as Iam able. I beg you to believe, that I shall be 
very happy to meet you at the seat of Indian learning, and am, 
with very sincere regard, 

My dear Sir, 


Your faithful and 
obed' serv', 
W. Jones. 


1 March, 1785. 
CourRT HOUSE. 
Dear Sir, 
I have just received from Benares a S’haiscrit book, which 
puzzled me at first, and will, I hope, continue to puzzle, till it en- 
lightens, me. On the back of the case it is called Was b crosen, 


but, in the inside, et att 7 Bia, which, I suppose, is the Dherm 
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Shdstr Menu Smrety. A version of this curious work is Tce 
and, when it comes, I will set about learning the original, if I can 
procure assistance from a good Pendit. The 4 sh/écs I mentioned 
are in the WVinth Section, which is the last but one of the Second 
Chapter of the Bhagwat. You would much oblige me, if you 
could have those 4 shlées copied, as I wish to have them engraved ; 
and I will desire Cashyndt’h, at some leisure hour, to read them: 
they contain the purest Theology and, I think, sound Philosophy. 
The powerful Surye, whom I worship only that he may do me no 
harm, confines me to | house, as long as he appears in the 
heavens: you will therefore always find me at dinner, and the 
oftener you favour me with your company, the more pleasure you 
will give to, 
My dear Sir, 
Your very faithful serv‘, 
W. Jones. 


VI. 
In Court, 
14 April, 1785. 
4 after One o’clock. 
My dear Sir, 

I send you my Hymn to arytrm (whose name I spell by mem- 
ory) and request you to supply me with some more of his names 
&e., that I may insert them in another stanza, 

The subject is the sublimest that the human mind can conceive ; 
but my feeble Muse cannot do justice to it. How I lament my 
inability to read the two Purans of the Hyg and the Lotos/ The 
doctrine is that of Parmenides and Plato, whom our Berkley fol- 
lows, and I am strongly inclined to consider their philosophy as the 
only means of removing the difficulties which attend the common 
opinions concerning the Material world. I have taken many ideas, 
you will see, from the comment on the waz, cited by Halhed, 
and have borrowed some from Ramsay’s Cyrus. 

I have been endeavouring to prepare a paper for this evening 
On the Elephantiasis, but my onl will, I fear, prevent the 
completion of it. Harrington tells me you have finished your in- 
terpretation of the Inscription. Can you, without inconvenience, 
favour us with it to-night ? 

As this will probably reach you at your dinner, pray do not 
trouble yourself to answer it, if you intend us the pleasure of your 
company in the evening. 

I am, dear Sir, 
with great regard, 
your faithful 
and obed' serv‘, 
W. Jones. 
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VIL. 
11 May, 1785. 
My dear Sir, 

Narfyena waits on you; and Indra requests, that (when you 
have leisure from your Inquiry at Chitpar and your studies at 
home) you will supply his humble votary with his most poetical 
names, his parentage, attributes, and attendants. The first stanza 
of the Ode to Him is on the opposite page. Tam 

dear Sir, 
your faithful friend 
and serv‘, 
W. Jones. 


But ah! what glories from the zenith break ? 
What lucid forms yon jasper vault emblaze ? 
Like living suns their airy course they take: 
Fall back, ye nations, and enraptured gaze! 
Mazy dances briskly knitting, 
Now they meet, and now retire, 
Round their Prince, in splendor sitting, 
Weaving veils of heav’nly fire: . 
High on a milk-white Elephant he rides, 
Whose agate hoof the buxom air divides. 


Covurr 
6 June, 1785. 
My dear Sir, 
ime will much oblige me, and greatly benefit the publick, if you 
will inform me, either from your own knowledge, or by the help 
of your Pandit, “ whether the crime of perjury be expiable by any 
“religious acts or atonements, and what kind of oath, if any, is 
“held so solemn, that no expiation or absolution will atone for a 
“wilful violation of it.” The beginning of the 8th chapter of 
Mén656 has some rules on the form of Oaths. Favour us, when you 
are able, with your company at dinner, and believe me 
your faithful friend, 
W. Jones. 


IX. 


A thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for the epithets, which I will 
weave into a stanza: this is quite in the manner of the very ancient 
Orphick Hymns to the same Deities. 

he Pandu Brothers and the fair Crishny wait your pleasure. 
I wish to correct the spelling of the proper names, and to know 
how Amrut or Amurt is written in Déva nagry. 


ba 
| 
q 
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Will you meet Mr. Evelyn to-day, or Amein the Persian Hero 
to-morrow, or both? At all times your company will give infinite 


pleasure to, 
My dear Si,r 
your ever faithful friend, 
In Court, W. Jones. 


26 July. 
X. 


CRISHN-NAGAR, 
17 Sept. 1785. 

fam wholly unable, my dear Sir, to express my sense of your 
kind attentions to me. Your slécs on Interest by the Hindu Law 
are a treasure to me. I will give you wheel-interest for them 
(though I cannot distinctly collect from the sléc that it is egal) by 
assuring you, that, as long as time revolves, I shall own my oblhi- 
gation to you. How I wish that the government of this country 
was in my hands for a few months: if I could not make you Raja 
of Benares, I would at least make you prefer Asia to Europe some 
years longer, in spight of Pitt oil the devil—My situation here 
completely answers my chief object, which was that of retirement ; 
for, at Calcutta, my mornings are never my own, and I cannot 
study at night without endangering my health. The Brahmens 
are dispersed ; for they, too, have a long vacation; some are gone 
to the Rany Bhawany, others to other votaries of Durga, from 
whom they receive presents at this season: but I have found a 
pleasant old man of the medical cast, who teaches me all he knows 
of the Grammar; and I hope to read the Hit Uj , or some 
other story-book, with him. My great object is the Dherme 
‘Sastra, to which I shall arrive by degrees. Your time is too 
precious, and you spend it too nobly in your own studies, for me 
to think of engaging much of it, except on extraordinary occasions. 
I am anxious to settle the form of taking the Evidence of Hindus, 
so as to make their perjury inexpiable. I would then have a plate 
(similar to the Muslim form) engraved in Sanscrit, in Bengaly, and 
in Hindy, all in the best nagry letters. In the meantime, pray 
tell Mohhammed Ghafith, that, if he will call on Mr. Chambers, he 
will receive some money, and that I will pay him his wages regu- 
larly when I come myself. 1 wish him to set about the Inscription 
from Gaia, which you so wonderfully decyphered: it will make a 
fine plate for our Transactions, and should be large enough for 
such a Quarto as Bryant’s Mythology. 

Have the kindness to request Gladwin to print another copy of 
the Form of Oaths, and I thank you heartily for your offer to chuse 
the paper. I relied too much on the eyes of my Musliman friends : 


in the first line, (the sizth word) Ghauth has made it Js instead 


of oe? the Intensive Augment: in the other words it is right. In 
the 2d line he writes instead of with two Alifs ; 
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but the worst error of all is in the Confirmatory Arabick Oath 


a3 25} and ads, in the 2d person, instead of s3,e51 and cds in the 
first person. All these a touch with his tool can alter. Should 
your accurate eye discover any errors in the Persian or Hindy, 
pray let him correct them. I dare say Gladwin will be so good 
as to let you see different specimens of paper. I (wish if you must 
go) to inherit your writer of Sanscrit, and, if Cds'ind?h would 
either go with me, to Chittigam, or go first to Casy and return 
to me, I would make it worth his while, and would do all the 
good in my power to him and his family. My Pendit must be 
-Seli—God give you health and a 
happy passage through this vale of pleasures and pains, 
I am your ever 
faithful and affect*, 
W. Jones. 


XI. 
CRISHNA-NAGAR: 
6 Oct. 1787. 
Give me leave, my dear Sir, to congratulate you on your mar- 
riage, and to inquire concerning your health and your literary la- 
bours. Your Gita has given me delight, and the Episode of the 
Amrita I got by heart: but they only make me long for the rest 
of the Mahabharat, and for your Dictionary. You are the first 


uropean who ever understood Sanscrit, and will, possibly, be the 
last. I go on pleasantly, have read an excellent grammar, and 
translate all I meet with. I am never idle in this cottage; and I 
send ag some proofs of this assertion. I shall he very angry with 


Elmsly, if he neglect to send me all your publications. Lady 
Jones desires to be kindly remembered, 
and I beg you to believe me, 
dear Sir, 
your much obliged 
and affect® serv', 
W. Jones. 
Cuar_es WILKINS, Esq. 


AXRIF-NAGAR. 
27 Febr. 1789. 
-I devoured, my dear Sir, your Bhagavad-Gitd, and have made 
as hearty a meal of your Huépadésa, for which I thank you most 
sincerely. The ships of this season will carry home seven hundred 
copies of our first volume of Transactions; and the second will be 
ready, I hope, next year: but unless the impression should be sold 
in London, Harington & Morris, (who print the book at their 
hazard) will be losers, and we must dissolve the Society. You 
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have already done us capital service, and will continue to serve us 
by spreading over Europe your discoveries in Indian literature. 

ou have the honour of being the first European in the world, and 
the only man, probably, that ever saw Europe, who possessed a 
knowledge of Sanscrit. I shall follow you as the star Réhini fol- 
lows Chandra; and the only part of Hindu literature which I re- 
quest you to leave in my possession, is the Dherma Sdstra, es 
cially Menu, of whose work I mean to publish a translation. The 
Véda’s, Upavéda’s, Védangas, Purdna’s, and Dars'ana Sdstra, 
are all your own. I annex an Ode to the Goddess of Prosperity: 
may she favour you and yours! I add two ‘Sléca’s of my own; a 
version of Sddi’s fable on Modesty: I have composed other Siéca’s, 
which the Pundits do me the favour to repeat and teach their chil- 
dren. My own health, by God’s blessing, is firm: I wish I could 
say the same of Lady Jones’s; but she is now pretty well, and 
desires her best remembrance to you, I — your Pythago- 
rean abstinence from politicks, as they are called: they are in truth 
the narrow selfish squabbles of interested factions. I have been 
half choked with business, and, having but a few hours of leisure 
at the Gardens, must conclude with assuring you that I am, 

dear Sir, 
your faithful friend 
and servant, 
W. Jones. 


XII. 
Carcutra, 14 Jan. 1793. 


My dear Sir, 
[am so busy at this season, that I have only time to request 
your ge of a little Sanscrit poem, which Morris has printed, 


and which you are the only man in Europe who can read and un- 
derstand. Lady Jones presents you with her best remembrance : 
she talks ef going to Europe this time twelvemonth, and I hope to 
follow her in two or three years. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
with constant regard, 
your ever faithful 
friend and serv’, 
W. Jones. 
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OF THE HAKARI DISTRICT. 


By THE LATE REV. SAMUEL A. RHEA, 


MISSIONARY OF THE A. B. C, F. M. IN KURDISTAN. 


Presented to the Society Oct. 21st, 1869. 


Inrropuctory Notre By THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 


Rev. Mr. Ruea arrived at his field of mission labor in the summer of 1851, and 
established himself among the Nestorians of the Kurdish mountains, at Memikan, 
a village of the mountain-plain of Gawar, before the end of the same year. This 
remained his station for more than eight years (till April, 1859), when he was 
driven home to America by ill-health; and, on his return to the Nestorian country 
(October, 1860), circumstances determined him to remain at OrGimiah; he died in 
September, 1865. While in Gawar, he was in constant intercourse with Kurds, 


and paid much attention to their language, coming to converse in it readily and 
correctly, though never attempting to use it for purposes of preaching. He pos- 
sessed unusual philological tastes and acquirements, used the Modern Syriac with 
a power which hardly any other missionary has gained, and, at the time when he 
was suddenly cut off, in the prime of life and the height of usefulness, he was 
perfecting himself in the Oriental or Tatar Turkish, with the view of translating 
the Bible into that dialect. For further particulars of the life and labors of this 
remarkable man, may be consulted his biography by Rev. D. W. Marsh, entitled 
“The Tennesseean in Persia and Kurdistan” (Philadelphia, 1869). 

The grammatical sketch here given is believed to have been worked out during 
a winter which the author spent at Mt. Seir, above Ortimiah, before leaving Gawar 
finally. The Vocabulary had evidently lain some time by him, and received 
gradual additions and corrections, although not to any great extent, after its first 
drawing up. Both would doubtless have been made more complete and elaborate, 
if Mr. Rhea’s work, after his return to Persia, had lain as much as before among 
the Kurds, or if he had himself put them in shape for publication. But, in their 
form as left by him, they will be found an important addition to our knowledge of 
this interesting language, especially as coming from a region and a dialect concern- 
ing which no information, so far as known to us, has yet been placed upon record. 

Respecting the dialect and its locality, Rev. J. H. Shedd, Mr. Rhea’s successor 
in Gawar (now in this country), writes us as follows: 

“The district to which this dialect belongs is especially that of the Hakari, or of 
the tribes which formed the late principality of Julemerk, being the southern 
portion of the present pashalik of Van, having the Persian boundary on the east, 
and the district of Butan on the west. The border districts on the south are Tiari, 
Pinyanish, Dastigan, and Shemisdin, and on the north it runs up to opposite Khoi, 
north of Kotur. The principal tribes in the Hakari country are: the Hartushi, a 
very powerful and numerous tribe, who winter on the plains of Mesopotamia and 
summer between Julemerk and Butan, with a smaller branch that summer near 
Tekhoma; the Pinyanishi, partly south of Tekhoma and partly in Gawar; the 
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Dastigani, farther east and to the east of Jelu; yet farther east, the Kurds of 
Shemisdin or Nochea; and, besides the fixed tribes, a powerful nomadic tribe, the 
Harki; farther north, in Gawar and on the Persian border, the Dirini; between 
Gawar and Julemerk, the Bilijani; between Gawar and Albagh, the Soranz; in 
Albagh, near Bashkullah, the Albaghi; farther north, the Sukhmani; west of 
Julamerk, the Lewant; farther north, about and beyond Kotur, the Horamni, 
Tari, and Alwajeki. These names may not be, all of them, exactly correct, but 
they give an idea of the variety of tribes contained in what was the independent 
principality of Julemerk. The dialect of each tribe has its peculiarities. There is 
a considerable number of Kurds in the independent Nestorian districts, as Baz, 
Tekhoma, and Tiari, and nearly all the Nestorians know the language. The Kurds 
above mentioned may number 200,000. Beyond the Hakari country may be 
counted as speaking essentially the same language with that described in the 
Grammar, all the Kurds on the Persian side of the frontier, between Mt. Ararat 
and Soujbulakh, and, on the Turkish side, all to the east of Lake Van; also, south 
of the Hakari district as far as Ravanduz. The Kurds of Butan, who twenty-five 
years ago were under Bader Khan Beg, fall in point of dialect between the Hakan 
Kurds and those near Harput—lI think, rather nearer to the former. And the 
Kurdish from Soujbulakh southward, including the region of Suleimania and Senna, 
is quite different from that of Hakari. The Harput dialect being the western, and 
the Senna the south-eastern, that of Hakari is the central, and probably the one 
least adulterated with foreign elements.” 

Mrs. Rhea writes: “At present, in Gawar, by appointment of our mission, 
Deacon Tamo, Mr. Rhea’s neighbor and helper, is engaged in translating the 
Scriptures into Kurdish. Deacon Tamo, knowing already Syriac, Turkish, Kurd- 
ish, and probably Arabic, was taught Hebrew and English by Mr. Rhea.” 

A Kurdish primer, in the Armenian character, has been recently (1868) prepared 
and published by the American Mission at Harput. A complete version of the 
New Testament, prepared under the auspices of the same mission, is now or will 
soon be in press. Many years earlier (1856), a Kurdish version of the gospels, 
“made by a native helper of the Assyrian mission of the A. B. C. F. M.,” was 
printed at Constantinople, also in the Armenian character. These are the only 
works in or relating to the Kurdish, known to have been produced by American 
missionaries down to the present time. 

In preparing Mr. Rhea’s work for the press, we have simply recast the Gram- 
mar, modifying somewhat its arrangement and forms of statement, but without 
essentially altering or adding. The Vocabulary is changed only in arrangement, 
according to the different mode of vowel orthography which we have adopted. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The characters here used for expressing the Kurdish sounds 
are as follows: 
VowELs. a@ has the open « sound in /ar, father. 
a, the flattened sound in hat, man. 
4, the broad sound in all, aw/ul, or. 
the “long @” sound in fale, male, they. 
the sound in met, pen. 
the “long e” sound in meet, mete, pique. 
the sound in pin, pit. 
o, the sound in note, boat. 
u, the sound in rule, moon, fool. 
a, the “neutral vowel” sound in but, come, blood. 
ai, the sound in aisle, “long 7” in pine. 
au, the sound of ow or ow in cow, sour. 
ot, the sound in boil. 
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| Mr. Rhea’s representation of some of the vowel sounds is here 
changed. He writes, according to English usage, @ instead of 2, 
and é or ee instead of 7; and this leads him to distinguish the long 
and short quantities of e and 7. He also writes 00 instead of u, 
and does not denote the quantity. For 0, he has 6, but apparent! 
in order to prevent its utterance with the English “ short 0” pecs | 
in not, pop, rather than to denote it as always long. He writes 
the av-sound in English fashion, by ow ; of a7 he says nothing, but 
we presume that when used by him it has the value stated above ; 
rarely, he writes 7, which is also not mentioned in the list, but 
wich is doubtless intended also to represent the English “long 7” 
sound, or 


Consonants. 6, d, y, h, k,l, m,n, p, 7, tv, w, y, 2, are 
sounded as in English, g always with its “hard” sound, as in 
get, give, go, and y with distinct trilled utterance, as in German 
or French. 

ch, j have their English sounds in church, judge. 

sh, zh have the sounds of sh in she, and s or z in pleasure, 
azure. 

kh, gh are deep guttural spirants or fricatives. 


Mr. Rhea adds signs for a “deep aspirate” and for peculiar 
values of &, s, and ¢, which he does not attempt to define, but dis- 
tinguishes by a dot above the letter. But he does not use these 
signs in writing the Kurdish words, either in the Grammar or in 
the Vocabulary. They are doubtless intended to represent the 
Arabic he, kdf, sad, and td. 

Mr. Rhea sometimes writes a double consonant where there is 
no reason for it, either in etymology or pronunciation, merely 
under the influence of English orthographic usage. Such cases 
are reduced to single consonants, with occasional report of the 
change made. | 


ARTICLES. 


The Kurdish has no articles; but the demonstratives are 
often used with the value of a definite article, and the numeral 
ek, ‘one,’ with that of an indefinite: thus, hasp hdtiya, ‘ [the] 
horse has come kitéb b'da [MS. bidda] min, ‘give me a 
book. 


Nouns. 


GENDER is not distinguished in Kurdish otherwise than by 
the use of different words for the male and female animal, or 
by the addition of the words nér, ‘male,’ and m2, ‘ female.’ 

The noun has only one variation for CASE. In some dia- 
lects, this is made by adding @ or a; in others, by adding ra: 
thus, shahr, ‘city,’ shahré, ‘to the city ;) minra, ‘to me,’ mara, 
‘to us. The case thus formed is either dative or accusative. 
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After the prepositions b’ and 7 the case-ending 2 is usually 
taken: thus, /’ shahré, ‘to the city; b' asmdané, ‘in heaven.’ 

The genitive relation is expressed by inserting @ between the 
limited and limiting noun: thus, genim-2-armi, ‘wheat of Ori- 
miah,’ mirov-é-chid, ‘men of the mountains.’ 

The plural NUMBER is formed by adding dn to the singular: 
thus, mal, ‘house,’ mirov, ‘man,’ hasp, ‘horse,’ form médlén, 
mirovén, haspén. But before a suffixed possessive pronoun, 
while the singular inserts 2, the plural does not add 2 to én, but. 
substitutes 2: thus, from md, * house,’ mdl-é-min, ‘my house,’ 
malét-min (not malin-é-min), ‘my houses ;’ from bré, ‘ brother,’ 
bréét-min, ‘my brothers, brdét-wi, ‘his brothers,’ brdét-wan, 
‘their brothers.’ Often, the singular is used-with a plural 
signification: thus, chand hasp haya, ‘how many horses are 
there?’ This is always the case after a numeral: thus, List 
mirov, ‘twenty men.’ 

Many nouns, generally abstracts, are formed from adjectives 
by adding 7 (or afi, itt): thus, drézh, ‘long,’ drézh7, ‘length ;’ 
spi, ‘white,’ spiydti, ‘whiteness; rash, ‘black,’ rashdti, ‘ black- 
ness pddishah, ‘king,’ pddishahi or pddishahitt, ‘kingdom.’ 


PrRonowuns. 


The PERSONAL pronouns have (except in the third person 
plural) a double form, primary and secondary (or subjective 
and possessive or objective), namely : 

plur. 
prim. sec. 
First person, az J am ma 
Second do. tu ta hun, hingu hava 
Third do. au wi wan 


To indicate possession, the pronoun of the second series is 
added to the noun, with é or é interposed (compare what is said. 
above, under Nouns): thus, mdl-é-ta, ‘thy house,’ mdl-é-hava, 
‘your house,’ mdlét-wdan, ‘their houses’ ete. 

Absolute possessives are formed by prefixing ye, ‘of,’ to the 
same series: thus, yé min, ‘mine,’ yé ta, ‘thine,’ yé we, ‘his,’ y@ 
ma, ‘ours,’ yé hava, ‘ yours,’ yé wan, ‘ theirs.’ 

The reflexive ‘self’ is signified by a khwa or kho or l’kho 
added to the pronoun: thus, az b’kho, ‘I myself,’ tu kho or tu 
bkho, ‘thou thyself’ ete. 

The INTERROGATIVES are ki, ‘who?’ chi, ‘what?’ kizh ki, 
‘which?’ Of these, the first two are used also as RELATIVES. 
An indefinite meaning is given them by prefixing her: thus, 
herki, ‘ whosoever,’ herchi, ‘ whatsoever.’ 

VOL, x, 19 
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ADJECTIVES. 


The adjective is not inflected (except to form a comparative 
degree). Used attributively, it follows the noun, and @ is 
inserted between them: thus, mirov-é-bilint, ‘tall man;’ bdr-2- 
-koitim, ‘hard stone mdl-2-mdzin, ‘large house.’ 

A comparative degree is formed by adding tr to the positive: 
thus, kany, ‘good,’ kanjtir, ‘better ;’ drézh, ‘long,’ drézhtir, ‘longer.’ 
After it, ‘than’ is expressed by zh’, literally ‘from:’ thus, avru 
germtir a zh’ duhu, ‘to-day is warmer than (from) yesterday.’ 
A superlative can be expressed only by circumlocution: thus, 
au mirov zh’ homi kanyjtir a, ‘that man than (from) all is better.’ 


NUMERALS. 

The CARDINAL numerals are as follows: 
1. & 11. ydnedah 21. bist u &k 
2. du 12. ddnzdah 22. bist u du 
3. sé 13. sézdah 30. seh 
4. chdhr 14. chdéhrdah 40. chil 
5. pénj 15. pdnzdah 50. pénjeh 
6. shdash 16. shdnzdah 60. shést 
7. haft 17. hafdah 70. hafteh 
8. hasht 18. hashdah 80. hashteh 
9. nah 19. nuedah 90. ndwét 
10. dah 20. bist 100. sdd 

200. dusdd 1000. Aizdr 


The ORDINALS, except ‘first’ (avi), are formed by ss? 
to the cardinals: thus, du, ‘second,’ séy2, ‘ third,’ chéhré, ‘ fourth,’ 
pene, ‘fifth,’ and so on. 

VERBS. 


With the exception of certain irregular words (whose forms 
will be given later), the verbs in Kurdish may be divided into 
three CONJUGATIONS; of these, the infinitives end respectively 
in I. dndin, II. dn or in (with a few in wn), ILL. 1. ian, 2. in. 

The verb, of whatever conjugation, has but a single simple 
tense with personal inflection. The personal endings are, in 
the singular, 1. -m, 2. -7, 3. -t; in the plural (all persons alike), 
1. 2. 3. -n. 

Thus, from the (irregular) verb kirin, ‘do?’ 


sing. plur. 
1 az kem, ‘1 do’ am ken, ‘we do’ 
2 tu kei hun ken 
3 au ket wan ken 


Except, however, in the verb bun, ‘be,’ these forms are not 
used without prefixes. The prefixion of ¢ makes a CONTINU- 
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OUS PRESENT: thus, az ?kem, ‘I am doing;’ that of 6’ makes an 
indefinite or general PRESENT, which is also sometimes used in 
an optative or subjunctive sense: thus, az l’kem, ‘I do’ or 
‘may do;’ that of dé makes a FUTURE: thus, az dé kem, ‘I shall 
do;’ sometimes a 0’ is inserted after the dé: thus, az dé b’kem. 

There is besides an indefinite past tense or simple PRETERIT, 
which, in the first two conjugations and the irregular verbs (ex- 
cept bun) is without personal inflections, and takes in place of 
subject the pronouns of the second or objective series (min, ta, 
wi, ma, hava, wan); it is generally Prsatee| by casting off the n 
of the infinitive, with or without the preceding vowel (for 
details, see the several conjugations): thus, min ker, ‘I did.’ 

The prefixion of ¢ to this tense makes it a continuous past, 
or IMPERFECT: thus, min thir, ‘I was doing.’ 

A PERFECT is formed, except in the third conjugation, with 
the ending a or ya, and is also uninflected and takes the sec- 
ondary or objective pronouns: thus, min kirta, ‘I have done.’ 

A PLUPERFECT of like character is made by the ending bu 
(from bun, ‘be’): thus, min kiribu, ‘I had done.’ 

The ending da forms in a similar manner a tense which may 
be called CONDITIONAL; in this, the particle dé is put before 
the pronoun: thus, dé min kiréba, ‘1 should do’ or ‘should 
have done.’ 

But in both classes of the third conjugation, these tenses 
(preterit, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and conditional) take 
personal endings, and use the primary or subjective pronouns, 
as in the presents and future; the dé of the conditional also 
follows the pronoun: see the special rules for that conjugation. 

Of an imperative, there are two persons, the second singular 
and plural, generally ending respectively in a and im, and 
prefixing 6’: thus, b’ka, ‘do thou,’ b’ken, ‘do ye.’ 


First Conjugation. 


This is composed of the verbs ending in dndin. The base of 
the imperative, presents, and future is made by converting 
dndin into in ; thus, from sténdin, ‘take,’ comes sfin. The base 
of the preterit is made by casting off im: thus, st@nd, or, usu- 
ally, stant; and from this the perfect ete. may be formed by 
adding for the perfect tya, for the pluperfect bu, and for the 
conditional 

Example, the verb sténdin, ‘ take.’ 


INFINITIVE. 
standin, ‘to take’ 


IMPERATIVE. 
sing. plur. 
2 8’stina, ‘take thou’ b’stinin, ‘take ye’ 
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PRESENT. 
sing. plur. 
1 az b’stinim, ‘1 take’ or‘may am b’stinin, ‘we take’ or ‘may 
2 tu [take’ hun B’stinin [take ’ 
3 au B’stinit win B stinin 
CONTINUOUS PRESENT. 
1 az Ustinim, ‘1 am taking’ am @stinin, ‘we are taking’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
FUTURE. 
1 az dé stinim, ‘I shail take’ am dé stinin, ‘ we shall take’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
PRETERIT. 
1 min stdnt, ‘1 took’ ma stant, ‘we took’ 
2 ta stdnt hava stint 
3 wi stdnt wdn stant 
IMPERFECT. 
1 min Ustdnt, ‘1 was taking’ ma Cstdnt, ‘we were taking’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
PERFECT. 

1 min stdndiya, ‘I have taken’ ma stdndiya, ‘ we have taken’ 
etc. ete. ete. ete. 
PLUPERFECT. 

1 min stdndibu, ‘Thad taken’ ma stdndibu, ‘ we had taken’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 

CONDITIONAL. 


1 dé min stdndiba, ‘1 should dé ma_ stdndiba, ‘we should 
take’ or ‘should have taken’ take’ or ‘should have taken’ 


ete. ete. ete. ete. 


The verbs of this conjugation are mostly causatives, having 
corresponding intransitives, from which they are derived, in 


use in the language. 
They are as follows: 


afrdndin, ‘create; alemdndin, ‘ discipline ; berdndin, cause to 
end’ (biridn, ‘end’); bizddndin, ‘sever’ (bizdidn, ‘come apart’) ; 
chindin, ‘sow;? chemdndin, ‘cause to bow’ (chemidn, ‘ bow’); 
dirdndin, ‘tear’ (diridn, ‘be torn’); éshdndin, ‘make sick’ (éshdn, 
‘be sick’); gahdndin, ‘cause to arrive’ (g’hdshtin, ‘ arrive’); 
gerdandin (gerian); hakdndin, ‘relate; haldndin, halendndin, 
‘raise’ (haldtin, ‘rise’); halindndin, ‘cause to melt’ (halidn, 
‘melt’); Aizhdndin, ‘ shake’ (hizhidn, ‘quake’) ; jerabdndin, ‘try; 
kameldndin, ‘ perfect ; kasdndin or khasdndin, ‘ castrate; katdn- 
din, ‘cut off; késhdndin, ‘draw; khanikdndin, ‘choke’ (cf. 
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khiindikin) ; khordndin, ‘ scratch’ (khoridn, ‘ itch’); khwdandin or 
khondin, ‘read;’ kosdndin, ‘ clip; merdndin, ‘kill’ (mirin, ‘die’); 
nwdndin, ‘lay down’ (n’wistin, ‘lie down’); perkhdndin, ‘rub; 
rdchdndin, ‘water the warp; réshdndin, ‘sprinkle’ (cf. rishidn, 
‘spill’); sekendndin, ‘cause to stop’ (sekenin, ‘stop’); shedndin, 
‘send ;’ sheldndin, ‘strip; shemirdndin, ‘forsake; shibdndin, 
‘liken’ (shibidn, ‘ resemble’); shiddndin, ‘ compress’ (shididn, ‘be 
compressed’) ; si’kdndin, ‘ break’ (sh’kastin, ‘be broken’); sténdin, 
‘take tirsdndin, ‘ frighten’ (tirsin, ‘ fear’) ; wastdndin, ‘ cause to 
stop’ (wdstin, ‘stop’); zringdndin, ‘ ring.’ 

The above are all the verbs in éxdin found in the Vocabulary. 
A few of them were omitted, doubtless by an oversight, from the 
list here presented in the Grammar. The Vocabulary also gives 
endndin and nérdndin as alternative forms of endn and nérdn 
(both of the second conjugation). | 


Second Conjugation. 


In verbs of this conjugation, the infinitive ends in dn, in, or 
(in two or three verbs only) wn. The root of the verb is not 
altered in ‘inflection, and the way in which the tenses are 
formed will be best seen by an example, namely hotdn, ‘strike.’ 


INFINITIVE. 
kotdn, ‘to strike’ 


IMPERATIVE. 
sing. plur. 
2 Wkotd, ‘ strike thou’ ’kotin, ‘strike ye’ 
PRESENT. 
az b’kotim, ‘1 strike’ (ete.) am W’kotin, ‘we strike’ 
tu hun Bkotin 
au Wkotit win kotin 
CONTINUUUS PRESENT. 
az Ukotim, ‘1 am striking’ am Ckotin, ‘ we are striking’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
FUTURE. 


az dé kotim, ‘1 shall strike’ am dé kotin, ‘we shall strike 
ete. etc. ete. ete. 


PRETERIT. 
min kotd, ‘1 struck’ ma kotd, ‘we struck’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
IMPERFECT. 
min Ckotd, ‘1 was striking’ ma Ckotd, ‘we were striking’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
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PERFECT. 


sing. plur. 
1 min kotdya, ‘1 have struck’ ma kotdya, ‘we have struck’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 


PLUPERFECT. 


1 min kotdbu, ‘1 had struck’ ma kotabu, ‘ we had struck’ 
etc. ete. ete. ete. 


CONDITIONAL. 


1 dé min kotdba, ‘I sh’ld strike’ dé ma kotdba, ‘we should strike’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 


In like manner, from zd@nin, ‘know,’ comes the present az 
b’zdnim, ‘I know,’ the preterit min zdéni, ‘I knew’ [and doubt- 
less, in the other tenses, min zdniya, min zdnibu, dé min zdniba, 
b’zdni] ; from drun, ‘harvest,’ comes az b’drum, ‘I harvest,’ b’dru, 
‘harvest thou,’ d’drun, ‘harvest ye.’ 

Verbs conjugated like kotdn are as follows: 


berddn, ‘let go; dan, ‘give; endn [“or endndin,” Vocab.], 
‘bring ;’ éshdn, ‘be in pain;’ gréddn, ‘tie; héldn, ‘leave; hérdn, 
‘grind; nérdn [“or nérdndin,” Vocab.], ‘look; revdn, ‘snatch 
away ;’ vérdn, ‘dare. [Of verbs in dn, presumably to be in- 
flected in the same manner, the Vocabulary gives farther chengdn 
(or chun), ‘creep; ddndn, ‘put, place;’ ddwurdn, ‘swallow; 
‘kiss;’ rdzdn, ‘stretch out;’ shdn, ‘be able;’ zdn, ‘be 
born.’ 


The verbs berdén, dan, revén, and perhaps a few others, differ 
from kotdén in that the present ends in dm instead of in im: thus, 
az tberdam, ‘I am letting go,’ and so on. 

Verbs in in of this conjugation are: - 


borin, ‘ bellow ;’ dizin, ‘steal;’ gaviizin, ‘wallow ;’ kirin, ‘buy ;’ 
korin, ‘ery out;’ lé khorin, ‘rebuke ;) mahin, ‘wear out ;’ malin, 
‘scrape off; ndrin or nirin, ‘roar;’ nizhinin, ‘build; n’wisin, 
‘write; n’ydsin, ‘recognize; renin, ‘scrape out;’ revin, ‘flee’ 
[also found in the list of verbs of the third conjugation, second 
class]; trdshin, ‘hew, shave;’ zdénin, ‘know; zhin, ‘ live.’ 

[The Vocabulary gives in addition the following verbs in in, 
respecting which the Grammar does not determine whether they 
are conjugated like zdénin or like kenin (third conjugation, second 
class): dnin, ‘bring bahin, ‘scorch; birin, ‘cut; fikirin, ‘think;’ 
karin, ‘be able; kawimin, ‘happen;’ kokhin, ‘cough;’ rizin, ‘rot; 
rikisin, ‘dance; tazin, ‘be cold;’ tirsin, ‘ fear.’ 

The Grammar mentions no other verb in un than drun; the 
Vocabulary has in addition only chun or chengdn ‘creep,’ and 
chun or chon, ‘ go.”| 
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Third Conjugation. 

This conjugation is divided into two classes: 1. verbs whose 
infinitive ends in ién; 2. verbs whose infinitive ends in in. 
Their common peculiarity is that in the preterit, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, and conditional, as well as in the present 
etc., they have personal endings (which seem to be the persons 
of the present of bun, ‘be,’ appended to the verbals that form 
those so-called tenses), and they use in all their tenses alike the 
primary or subjective pronouns; in the conditivnal, also, the 
sign dé is put after the pronoun, instead of before. 

IRST CLASS. Example, chemidn, ‘ bow.’ 


INFINITIVE. 
chemidn, ‘to bow’ 
IMPERATIVE. 
sing. plur. 
2 Bchemié, ‘bow thou’ B’chemién, ‘bow ye’ 
PRESENT. 
1 az b’chemiém, ‘1 bow’ ete. am b’chemién, ‘ we bow’ 
2 tu W’chemiéi hun b’chemién 
3 au B’chemiet win b’chemién 
CONTINUOUS PRESENT. 
az Uchemiém, ‘1 am bowing’ am @chemién, ‘ we are bowing’ 
etc. etc. etc, etc. 
FUTURE. 
az dé chemiém, ‘1 shall bow’ am dé chemién, ‘we shall bow’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
PRETERIT. 


az chemidm, ‘1 bowed’ am chemidn, ‘ we bowed’ 
tu chemidi hun chemidin 
au chemid win chemidn 


IMPERFECT. 
az t'chemidm, ‘1 was bowing’ am @chemidn, ‘we were bow’g’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
PERFECT. 


az chemidma, ‘I have bowed’ am chemidna, ‘ we have bowed’ 
tu chemidi hun chemidna 
au chemidya wan chemidna 


PLUPERFECT. 


az chemidbum, ‘I had bowed’ am chemidbun, ‘we had bowed’ 
tu chemidbui hun chemidbun 
3 au chemidbu wdn chemidbun 
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CONDITIONAL. 
sing. plur. 
1 az dé chemidbaim, ‘1 should am dé chemidbdn, ‘we should 
tu dé chemidbdi [bow’ etc. hun dé chemidbdn  [bow’ ete. 
3 au dé chemidba win dé chemidban 


The following verbs are conjugated like chemidn: 

biridn, ‘end; bizdidn, ‘come apart; chirmisidn, ‘wither; 
diridn, ‘be torn; geridn, ‘walk, travel; halidn, ‘melt, flee; 
hizhidn, ‘ quake; khoridn, ‘itch; pizhidn, ‘cook; rdtasidn, ‘slip; 
rizhidn, ‘spill; shibidn, ‘resemble;’ shididn, ‘squeeze; va residn, 
‘escape ;’ venusidn, ‘adhere.’ 

The larger number of these verbs have corresponding causa- 
tives in dndin: see the list of verbs of the first conjugation, 
above. 

SEconpD cLass. Example, kenin, ‘laugh.’ 

INFINITIVE. 


kenin, ‘to laugh’ 


IMPERATIVE, 
sing. plur. 
2 Bkena, ‘laugh thou’ ‘laugh ye.’ 
PRESENT. 
1 az Bkenim, ‘1 laugh’ am Wkenin, ‘we laugh’ 
2 tu hun Bkenin 
3 au Wkenit wan Vkenin 


CONTINUOUS PRESENT. 
1 az0kenim,‘lam laughing’ «am tkenin, ‘ we are laughing’ 


ete. ete. ete. ete. 
FUTURE. 
1 az dé kenim, ‘1 shall laugh’ am dé kenin, ‘we shall laugh’ 
ete. ete. . ete. ete. 
PRETERIT. 
1 az kenim, ‘hé laughed’ am kenin, ‘ we laughed’ 
2 tu kenie hun kenin 
3 au keni wdn kenin 
IMPERFECT. 

1 az Ckenim, ‘1 was laughing’ am tkenin, ‘ we were laughing’ 
ete. ete. ete. ete. 
PERFECT. 

1 az kenima, ‘1 have laughed’ —_am kenina, ‘ we have laughed’ 
2 tu kenii hun kenina 
3 au keniya wan kenina 
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PLUPERFECT. 
sing. plur. 
1 az kenibum, ‘Thad laughed’ am kenibun, ‘ we had laughed’ 
2 tu kenibui ; hun kenibun 
3 au kenibu wan kenibun 
CONDITIONAL. 


1 azdékenibdm,‘Ishouldla’gh’ am dé kenibdn, ‘we should’ 
2 tu dé kenibdi [ete. hun dé keniban [ete. 
3 au dé keniba wan dé keniban 


Verbs conjugated like kenin are as follows: - 


awénin, ‘dwell; bdzin, ‘run;’ borin or burin, ‘ pass over, for- 
fukrin, ‘look;? grin, khindakin [or khindikin, 
Jocab.|, ‘choke ;’ perin, ‘fly; pukin, ‘burst;’ revin, ‘flee’ [also 


given in list of verbs of the second conjugation]; sekenin, ‘be 
quiet ;? zivirin, ‘revolve.’ [For a. list of other verbs in in which 
are found in the Vocabulary, and of which some may be of this 
conjugation, see above, under the Second Conjugation. ] 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


There are further a number of verbs in Kurdish which can- 
not be classed in regular conjugations, and which are of various 
kind and degree of irregularity. Their forms will be given 
here, those that are least irregular being presented first. 

For brevity’s sake, the constant prefix J’ of the imperative 
will be omitted ; the simple inflected tense will be given alone, 
without the prefixes that make it present, continuous present, 
and future; also, only the preterit, without the prefix changing 
it into imperfect. All the irregular verbs except bun, ‘be,’ 
follow the analogy of the first two conjugations in having the 
preterit and following tenses aieek and in using with 
them the secondary or objective pronouns. 

méirin, ‘die’ 

imper., mira, mirin; pres., mirim ; pret., mir ; 
perf., miriya; plup., miribu; cond., dé... miriba. 

A number of verbs, having infinitives ending in tin, reject 
the ¢ (sometimes along with other changes) in the imperative 
and present, but retain it in the preterit and following tenses. 

The following reject the ¢ simply : 

girtin, ‘hold: 

imper., gira, girin; pres., girim. 
haléwistin, ‘ hang :’ 

imper., haldwisa, haldwisin ; pres., haldwisim. 
VOL, 20 
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hdzhutin, ‘drive? 
imper., hdzhu, hdzhun ; pres., hdzhum. 


hdwetin, ‘cast away 
imper., Adwé, hdwén; pres., hdwém. 
The following change the surd letter preceding the ¢ into a 
sonant: 
biziftin, ‘move: 
imper., diziva, bizivin; pres., bizivim. 
guhostin, ‘remove: 
imper., guhoza, guhozin; pres., guhozim. 
khwéstin, ‘ask, wish :’ 
imper., khwdza, khwdzin ; pres., khiwdzim. 
One verb changes the vowel before the final consonant: 
heraftin, ‘ tear down :’ 
imper., heréfa, heréfin ; pres., heréfim. 
The following reject, along with the ¢ of én, a preceding 
sibilant : 
ekhustin, ‘cause to fall :’ 
imper., ékha, ékhén ; pres., ékhum, ékhi, ékhit. 
n'wistin, ‘lie down: 
imper., bi n’wa, bi n’win; pres., nwim, n’wi, n’wit. 
shushtin, ‘wash :’ 
imper., shu, shun; pres., shum, shui, shut. 
One verb adds to this a change of vowel : 
Whistin, ‘hear?’ 
imper., béhé, béhén ; pres., Phém. 
Two substitute for the ¢ of #in the sibilant zh : 
frotin, ‘sell: 
imper., frozha, frozhin; pres., frozhim. 
sotin, ‘burn:’ 
imper., sozha, sozhin ; pres., sozhim. 
All the verbs with infinitive in én form their preterit in 4, by 
casting off the 7m, and their perfect, pluperfect, and conditional 


by adding to this ¢ the endings 7ya, ‘bu, and tba, respectively. 
For example: 
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pret. perf. plup. cond. 
girtin: girt, girtiya, girtibu, girtiba, 
herdftin:  heraft, herdaftiyu, heraftibu, herdftiba. 
bhistin : bhist, bhistiya, bhistibu, bhistiba. 


[Mr. Rhea’s manuscript adds at the end of the paradigms of 
irregular verbs (next after herdftin, which happens to be the last 
of them): “The following verbs are similarly conjugated: brdzhtin, 
‘brown, roast;’ keldshtin, ‘split;? huldtin, ‘flee; pardstin, ‘ ab- 
stain’? [the Vocab. says ‘keep, observe’]; gdAdshtin, ‘arrive; 
sh’kdstin, ‘be broken.’” It is very doubtful, however, whether 
we are to understand that these verbs follow the special analo 
of herdftin, and form the presents brézhim, keléshim ete. e 
Vocabulary has yet other verbs in tin, of whose mode of conjuga- 
tion the Grammar says nothing: they are akhdftin, ‘speak ;’ 
bhoshtin, ‘melt; bizhdrtin (or bizhdrin), ‘choose; buhartin, 
‘burn ;’ Aingautin, ‘touch; kushtin, ‘kill; kaftin or kautin or 
kyautin, ‘fall;’ mistin, ‘urinate; pdtin, ‘cook’ (cf. ndnpésh, 
‘baker’); rétin, ‘spill;’ ritin, ‘evacuate ;’ runishtin, ‘sit down; 
vapdstin, ‘tread ;’ wdstin, ‘stop.’ Moreover, there are a few in 
in, of which the mode of conjugation is also left doubtful: they 
are bandin, ‘tie;’ doshin, ‘milk; habinin, ‘love; khwarin, ‘ eat ;? 
minin, ‘remain ;’ minin, ‘be like ;? mizhin, ‘suck, nurse ;’ shdrin, 
‘hide.”] 

Two verbs lose a final + of the root in the imperative and 
present: 

kirin, ‘make, do: 

imper., ka, ken ; se kem, kéi, ket, ken ; 
pret., Air; perf., kiria; plup., kiribu ; cond., kiréba. 


birin, ‘carry 

imper., bd, bdn ; pres., bam, bdi, bat, ban ; 

pret., bir; perf., biriya; plup., biribu ; cond., biriba. 
There are, finally, a few verbs of which the imperative and 
resent come from a root ae | different from that of the 


infinitive and the other tenses. 

ditin, ‘see 

imper., bena, benin ; pres., benim ; 

pret., dit; perf., ditiya; plup., ditibu ; cond., ditiba. 
gotin, ‘say: 

imper., bézha, bézhin ; pres., bézhim ; 

pret., got; perf., gotiya; plup., gotibu ; cond., gotiba. 
One has different roots even in imperative and in present : 
hatin, ‘come: 


imper., wera, werin ; pres., @m, i, et, én ; 
pret., Adt; perf., Adtiya; plup., Adtibu ; cond., hdtiba. 


ey are as follows: 
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And the verb bun, ‘be,’ is so irregular and defective as to 
require to be given here in full: 


INFINITIVE. 
bun, ‘to be’ 
IMPERATIVL. 
sing. plur. 
ba, ‘be thou’ bin, ‘be ye’ 
PRESENT. 
1 az im, am’ am in, ‘we are’ 
2 tui : hun in 
3 aua wdn in 
FUTURE. 
1 az dé bim, ‘I shall be’ am dé bin, ‘ we shall be’ 
2 tu dé bi hun dé bin 
3 au dé bit win dé bin 
PRETERIT. 
1 az bum, ‘I was’ am bun, ‘we were’ 
2 tu bui hun bun 
3 au bu win bun 
PERFECT. 
1 az buma, ‘1 have been’ am buna, ‘ we have been’ 
2 tu bui hun buna 
3 au buya wan buna 
j PLUPERFECT. 
1 az bu bum, ‘I had been’ am bu bun, ‘we had been’ 
2 tu bu bui hun bu bun 
3 au bu bu wdn bu bun 
CONDITIONAL. 
1 az dé bama, ‘1 should be’ am dé bain, ‘we should be’ 
2 tu dé bai hun dé bain 
3 au dé ba win dé bdin 


The negative form of the present tense of this verb is irregu- 
larly and peculiarly formed: namely, 


1 az ni nim, ‘I am not’ am ni nin, ‘we are not’ 
2 tunini hun ni nin 
3 aunina wan ni win 


In the other tenses, na alone is inserted before the verbal 
form: thus, az dé na bim, ‘I shall not be;’ az na bu bum, ‘T had 
not been ;’ na ba, ‘be not’ etc.; and all other verbs are made 
negative in the same manner. 
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PasstvE VERBs. 


An expression for the passive relation is obtained in Kurdish 
by appending the infinitive of the verb, preceded by the prepo- 
sition 7’, ‘ to,’ to the tenses of hdtin, ‘come: thus, hatin ’ kushtin, 
‘to come to killing (or being killed)’ i. e. ‘to be killed.’ Instead 
of the infinitive is often used the equivalent abstract noun formed 
from it by adding 7: thus, hdtin tini. 

For example : 


present, az ?@m Pkushtin etc., ‘I am killed’ ete. 

preterit, min hdt Pkushtin etc., ‘1 was killed’ ete. 

perfect, min hdtiya ’kushtin etc., ‘I have been killed’ etc. 
plupertect, min hdtibu (kushtin etc., ‘I had been killed’ etc. 
cond., dé min hdtiba Pkushtin etc., ‘1 sh’ld have been killed’ etc. 


But the third persons singular of the perfect and pluperfect 
active are also used in a passive sense: thus, wi kushtiya, ‘he 
has killed’ or ‘he is killed ;’ wi kushtibu, ‘he had killed’ or ‘ he 
was killed.’ 

Compounp VERBS. 


A very large number of verbs are made by combining nouns 
and adjectives with kirin, ‘do,’ bun, ‘be,’ déan,. ‘give; more 
rarely, with other simple verbs. Compounds with sirin are by 
far the most numerous (as the Vouhuiny plainly shows). 

As example, will be given a synopsis of the tenses of the 
compound verb gézik kirin, ‘sweep,’ made up of gézik, ‘ broom,’ 
and kirin. 

infinitive, gézik kirin, ‘to sweep. 

imperative, gézik b’ka, gézik b’ken, ‘ sweep.’ 

present, az gézik b’kem, ‘I sweep’ or ‘may sweep.’ 

cont. pres’t, az gézik Ckem, ‘1 am sweeping.’ 

future, az dé gézik kem, ‘1 shall sweep. 

reterit, min gézik kir, ‘1 swept.’ 

imperfect, min gézik Ckir, ‘1 was sweeping.’ 

perfect, min gézik kiria, ‘1 have swept.’ 

pluperfect, min gézik kiribu, ‘1 had swept.’ 

cond., min dé gézik kiréba,* ‘1 should sweep’ or ‘have swept.’ 


ADVERBS. 


The adverbs of place and order are as follows: 
ki deri, kdni, ‘ where;? zh’ ki deri,‘ whence; [ ki deri, ‘ whither ;’ 
Péra or Vhéra, Vvir, ‘here; zh’éra, ‘hence; wéri, wéderi, ‘ there ;’ 


* The position of dé is thus given in the MS., although not consistent with its 
position as given in simple verbs. It may be questioned whether this is an over- 
sight on the part of the author, or whether it indicates an actual difference of usage 
in compound verbs. 
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Pwr, ‘thither; avrdzi,‘up, above; zhora, ‘up; khwdri, Phkhirdri, 
nishiv, ‘down, downward; Pderwa, Pwédar, ‘without; nézuk, 
‘near;’ dur, ‘far; z/’ dur, ‘from far.’ 


Adverbs of time are as follows: 

kangi, kinga, ‘when; hengi, wé chdaghi, wé demi, wé gdvi, wé 
jdri, ‘then; nuha or nuka, ‘now; hdtd nuha, ‘till now; zh’ 
nuha, ‘henceforth ; zh’ ber nuha, ‘from before now;? hich, kit or 
kat, ‘never, ever, not at all; disdén, ‘again; pdshi, ‘ afterwards ; 
spéda, ‘at dawn;’ dreny, ‘late; zh’ mézha, ‘long ago; jar jar, 
‘sometimes ;’ galak jdr, ‘many times, often;? chdnt ‘how 
often ;’ pésh, ‘before, first beré, berdhi, ‘first, at first;? dumai, 
‘at last ;? avru or iru, ‘to-day ;’ duhu, ‘ yesterday ;’ pér, ‘day be- 
fore yesterday ;’ subahi, ‘to-morrow (morning) ;’ pdr |so in Vocab., 
here written pdr, i.e. pér], ‘last year;’ pérdr, ‘ year before last.’ 


Adverbs of manner and quality are as follows: 


chava, kurang, ‘how? in what way? bo chi, ‘for what, why; 
ho, ‘so; horang, wa, vhwa, ‘thus; hinda, ‘so much; hint, ‘ only 
so much;’ bes, ‘then, therefore; 2h7, ‘also;? weku, ‘as, like 
galak, ‘much, very; kawi, ‘ very ;) pichek, ‘a little; zéda, ‘ more ;? 
kanj, spahi, rend, ‘well; belki, koma, ‘perhaps; albeta, ‘ cer- 
tainly ; 07 shik, ‘doubtless; drust, mijid, ‘truly; yani, ‘to wit, 
namely ;’ deli, heré, ‘yes; na, ‘no, not; chu, ma, ‘not; gelék, 
pckwa or p ékiava, ‘ together dumai, ‘finally; balash, 
harwa, ‘freely sdnai, ‘easily zu, ‘quickly Aédi, ‘ slowly.’ 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The prepositions are as follows: 

‘in, at, with;’ bas, ‘concerning; bé or 67, ‘without; der, 
‘before ;? bin, ‘under; bo, ‘for; chdhr nukdr, ‘around; du, 
‘after; gel, ‘with; Adtd, ‘until; 7, ‘to, in, at, toward;’ Jdle, 
Pba, ‘toward, by the side of; mdbén or mdbain, ‘ between; nav, 
‘in, inside; nav band, ‘in the midst of; nézuk, ‘near; nik, ‘ to- 
ward, by the side of; pé, ‘ after;? sabab, ‘on account of;’ ser, ‘on, 
upon;’ yé, ‘of; zh’, ‘from; zh’ badal, ‘instead of;? zh’ bil, ‘ ex- 
cept; zhur, within.’ 


CoNJUNCTIONS. 


The conjunctions are as follows: 

agar, ama, ‘but; dn, ‘or; bila, ‘but; chimaki, ‘be- 
cause;’ chunki, ‘since; disdn, ‘yet, but yet, notwithstanding ;’ 
haka, ‘if;? ham, ‘also; hézh, ‘while, while as tla, ‘ but;’ 
jd, ‘for that; ku, ‘that, in order that;’ lakin, ‘but; na ka, na 
ku, ‘lest ;? sabab, ‘because; u, ‘and;’ weku, ‘as;’ ydn, ‘either; 
zh’, ‘than; zhi, ‘also; zh’ berang [ver- ?], ‘therefore,’ 
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VOCABULARY. 


An occasional word introduced into the Vocabulary from the specimens of text 
given at the end is marked with an asterisk. A remark or question in parenthesis 
is the author’s; in brackets, is the editors’. The author's chirography leaves occa- 
sional possibilities of misunderstanding, especially as between n and wu, and r and v. 


abddl, adj. poor. 

dda, n. island. 

ada, n. weed. 

adab, pus. 

adab, n. modesty. 

addévat, n. enmity ; addvat kirin, 
v. fight. 

afrandin, v. create. 

afrandini, n. act of creating. 

agar, con). if. 

dgha, n. master, chief. 

dghiti, n. chieftainship. 

dgir, adj. fine. 

ahwa, adv. thus, on this wise. 

aib, disgrace. 

aidi, n. feast. 

aiin or aiini, n. Friday. 

ailun, see ilun. 

ajaib, adj. wonderful. 

djis, adj. distressed; djis kirin, 
v. distress, trouble. 

n. earth. 

akhaftin, v. speak. 

akhaftini, n. act of speaking, 
conversation. 

akhiba ?] Kirin, v. bury. 

akhta khdné, n. stable. 

dkiil, n. wisdom, 

dldmat, n. sign, miracle. 

albeta, adv. 

dlemandin, v. punish, discipline. 

dlima, alimdn, n. wise men. 

dlishvérish, n. trade, buying and 
selling. 

dilozi, n. typhus fever. 

diluch, n. plum. 

dim, pron. we. 

ama, see hama., 


| ama, n. act, deed; amdl kirin, 
v. act, perform. 

amin, n, vessel. 

dmdnat, n. trust. 

amir, n. decree, command; amir 
kirin, v. command, 

dn, conj. or. 

anbdr, n. store-house. 

angedunyd, n. the new world. 

dnin, v. bring. 

ard, n, earth; place. 

asah kirin, see sah. 

dsh, n. mill. 

ashab, n. disciple. 

ashek bun, v. love. 

ashkdr, adj. evident. 

adj. difficult; asi hirin, 
make difficult. 

asl, n. nature, origin. 

asmdn, n. heaven. 

au, pron. he, she, it. 

auldd or avldd, n. progeny. 

aundai, see avnai, 

dv, n. water; dv kirin or ddn, 

| ¥, irrigate. 

avanus, n. ebony. 

avil, adj. first. 

avir, n. cloud. 

avis, adj. pregnant. 

see auldd. 

avnai or aunai, n. aid, God-given 
help. (Providence ?) 

avoii, adj. inhabited. 

avrdazi, adv. up, above. 

avru or iru, adv. to-day. 

dwd bun, v. set (as the sun). 

awénin, v. abide, dwell. 

awsin, n. iron. 
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dz, pron. 

azab, n. torment; azdb kirin, v. 
torment. 

ai kirin, v. forgive (?); free. 

azil bun, v. be deposed ; azil ki- 
rin, v. depose. 

azmdn, n. tongue; language. 

dzpésh, n. coo 


b’, prep. in, with, at. 

bd, n. wind. 

bab, n. father. 

bdbpir, n. grandfather. 

badan, n. wall; rich outer gar- 
ment. 

badan, n. body. 

bd dan, v. trust. 

bafir, n. snow. 

n. vine-dresser. 

bagir or bauger, n. tempest of 
wind, 

bahin, v. scorch. 

bahr, n. sea. 

bdink bank], n. call to pray- 
er; bdink dan, v. crow. 

baiydr, n. vacant uncultivated 

lace. 

bakeydm or birkiyam, n. virgin. 

bakht, n. trustworthiness. 

balash, adv. freely. 

baliv kirin, v. scatter. 

balga, n. pillow. 

balghdm, n. phlegm. 

balk or belg, n. leaf. 

ban, n. roof. 

bandek, n. sheaf; binder. 


- bandin, v. tie. 


banga, n. bank, mound. 

bank [cf. bdink], n. call to pray- 
er; bdnk dan, v. call to pray- 
er; crow; bdnkddné, n. crow- 
ing. 

bdr, n. stone. 

bar, n. load. 

hdrdn, n. rain. 

baranber, adv. together, equal. 

bards, n. hog. 

barik, n. pocket. 

barf, n. snow. 

bargir, n. nag. 


Rhea, 


bas or basi, prep. concerning. 

bdski or bdzik, n. arm; pipe-stem. 

batar bun, v. become rampant. 

bauar, n. faith; bauar kirin, v. 
believe. 

bauger, see bagir. 

bazar, n. market; bazar kirin, v. 
trade. 

bdzhir, n. city. 

bdzik, see baski. 

bdzin, v. run. 

bazir, n. oil; bazir-khdn, n. oil- 
mill. 

bdzirgdn, n. importing merchant. 

bdzun or bdzin, n. bracelet. 

bé or bi, prep. without. 

beanya or biydni, n. stranger. 

bébakht, adj. treacherous. 

befam, adj. without understand- 


ing. 

béfasal, adj. without number. 

beg (a title). 

begzdda, adj. of noble descent. 

belak, adj. spotted. 

belg, see balk. 

beli, adv. yes. 

belki, adv. perhaps. 

bén, n. 

béndmusi, n. lawlessness. 

benusht, n. a certain gum for 
chewing. 

bépéshin or bépishin, adj. breath- 
less, silent. 

ber, n. fruit (?). 

ber, prep. before. 

bér, n. shovel. 

ber ahi or beraki, adv, at first, first. 

berdndin, v. finish, make an end 
of. 

berddn, v. release, divorce. 

beré, adv. first, at first. 

beri, n. wilderness. 

berga, n. clothing. 

berik, n. carpet. 

ber kirin, v. | on (as clothes). 

berkh, n. \amb. 

berwar, n. road or country neith- 
er level nor mountainous. 

berza bun, v. be lost; berza kirin, 


v. lose. 
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bes, adv. enough :—then, therefore. 

béydn kirin, v. make evident, 
expose. 

bézarar, adj. harmless. 

bézhin, n. widow [widower ?]. 

bézhink, n. sieve; bézhink kirin, 
v. sift. 

Whasht, n. paradise. 

v. hear. 

Whistini, n. act of hearing. 

Whoshtin, v. melt. 

bi, n. poplar. 

bi, see bé. 

bikr or bukr, n. virgin. 

bila, let. 

bilint, adj. high. 

bilindi, n. height. 

bin, prep. under. 

binydt, n. foundation. 

bir, n. pit :—loom :-—memory. 

birak, n. banner. 

biri, n. power. 

biridn, v. come to an end. 

birin, v. cut. 

birin, v. carry. 

birinj, birinja, n. brass :—rice. 

birkiyam, see bakeydm. 

birs, n. famine. 

birsi, adj. hungry. 

birsidn, n. hunger. 

bismdr, n. nail; bismdr kirin, v. 
nail. 

bist, num. twenty. 

bista, adj. confident, bold; bista 
kirin, v. act with confidence. 

bivir, n. axe. 

biydni, see beanya. 

bizddindin, v. sever or break or 
cut off (as a rope). 

bizdidn, v. part or 
a rope). 

bizhartin or bizhdrin, v. choose. 

biziftin, v. move. 

bizin, n. goat. 

or adj. worthy (with 
hdtin, ‘ come’). 

bo, prep. for, concerning ; bo chi, 
for what, why. 

bokhtdn, n. slander; bokhtdn ki- 
rin, v. slander, 
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bori or bor, n. ford, 

borin, v. bellow. 

bornut, n. snuff. 

brd, n. brother. 

brdzd, n. nephew. 

brazhtin, v. roast, brown. 

brin, n. wound; brin kirin, v. 
wound. 

brindar, adj. wounded, 

bru, n. brow. 

Wsiydr kirin, v. question. 

Btiné, adj. alone, by one’s self. 

buhdr, n. spring. 

buhartin, v. burn. 

buik, n. bride. 

bukhéri, n. stone. 

bikhil, n. envy; bukhil kirin, v. 
envy. 

bukr, see bikr. 

bili, conj. but. 

bun, v. be :—n. act of being, birth. 

burd, n. brother-in-law. 

burin [Gr. and Spec. borin], v. 
pass over, forgive. 

burusi, n. lightning. 

bitdl, adj. idle; bitdl bun, v. be 
idle; butdl kirin, v. make idle. 


chiaghi, in wé chaghi, adv. then. 

chahr, see char. 

chahr nukdr, same as chdrnukar. 

chak or choik, adj. good. 

chaku, n. knife. 

chakuch, n. hammer. 

chal, n. hollow, pit. 

chand, pron. how many. 

chiandin, v. sow. 

chandini, n. act of sowing. 

chang, n. handful. 

chant jar, adv. how often. 

chapdal, adj. unclean; chdpdl ki- 
rin, v. defile. 

chér |Gr. chahr], num. four. 

chérak, n, quarter, fourth part. 

chardah, num. fourteen. 

charé, adj. fourth. 

charnukar, prep. around. 

charshdaf, n. cloth, sheet. 

charshembi, n. Wednesday. 

charukh, n. \eathern sandal. 
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chashmik, n. pair of spectacles. 

chav, n. eye. 

chava, chavan, adv. how, in what 
way, as. 

chechik, n. 
mamma. 

ché kirin, v. make. 

chekma, n. boot. 

chél, n. cow. 

chemdndin, v. cause to bow down. 

chemidn, v. be bent down, bow. 

chengdn or chun, v. creep. 

*cherdndini, n. act of pasturing. 

cherewdn, n. pasturage. 

cherm, n. leather, skin. 

chétir, adj. better. 

chézhik, n. young of birds. 

chi, pron. what, which; 60 chi, 
for what, why. 

chid, n. mountain. 

chil, num. forty. 

chimaki, conj. because that. 

chird, n. light, candle. 

chirmisidn, v. wither. 

choik, n. knee:—see chdk. 

chol, n. desert. 

chon or chun, v. go:—n. act of 
going. 

chopdn, n. large cart-rope. 

chu, adv. not any, not at all. 

chukh, n. cloth, mantle. 

chun, see chengdn, chon. 

chunga, n. a certain yellow flower. 

chunki, conj. since. 


A, n. brand; dagh kirin, v. 
rand. 
dah, num. ten; dahé, adj. tenth. 
dakhul, n. grain. 
dimdn kirin, v. farm a village. 
dan, v. give. 
dana, n. lime. 
dandn, v. put, place. 
ddné or dené, n. act of giving. 
dang, n. voice, sound. 
dang-é-avir, n. thunder. 
danzdah, num. twelve. 
dépir, n. grandmother. 
dar, n. tree, wood. 
dar or der, n. door. 


woman’s breast, 


Rhea, 


_daraj, n, degree. 

darga, n. gate. 

darzi, n. tailor. 

dds, n. sickle. 

dustmdl, n. towel. 

dastruk, n. handkerchief. 

dastur, n. liberty, license ; dastur 
dian, v. license. 

daulet, n. wealth. 

daur, n. age, generation. 

dav or dev, n. mouth. 

ddavat,n. wedding ; ddvat kirin, 
v. invite. ' 

dawdr, n. animal for service, 
pack-horse, 

ddéwurdn (?), v. swallow. 

debra, n. provender. 

defen kirin, v. wrap, shroud. 

deftdr,n. book of record, tax-roll. 

delawdn, n. stack of native fuel 
(dried dung). 

deleg kirin, v. beg. 

dém, n. land not artificially irri- 
gated. 

demi in wé demi, adv. then. 

dén, n. debt; dénddr, n. debtor. 

dendek, n. seed. 

dené, see dané. 

dep, n. slab, beam of a loom. 

der, see dar. 

derd, n. disease. 

der endn, v. bring out. 

dermdn, n. medicine. 

déro [-ré ?], n. church, 

derpé, n. drawers. 

ders, n. lesson. 

derwa, adv. without, outside; 
Pderwa, without. 

derwang, see duranga. 

dest, n. hand; suit: dest-é-chap, 
left hand; dest-é-rdst, right 
hand: dest kirin, v. begin. 

destar, n. hand-mill. 

deva, n. native fuel (dried dung). 

diddn, n. tooth, 

difin, n. nose. 

dikil, n. cock. 

dil, n. heart. 

dilup, n. drop; dilup kirin, v. 
leak. 
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din, n. religion. 

din, adj. foolish. 

dirdndin, v. tear. 

diridn, v. tear (intrans.). 

disin, adv. again:—conj. not- 
withstanding, yet, but yet. 

dish, n. sister-in-law. 

dishmin, n. enemy. 

ditin, v. see, find. 

ditini, n. act of seeing. 

diydr kirin, v. appear. 

diz, n. thief. 

dizhwdr, adj. acrid, tart. 

dia, n. theft; dizi kirin, v. 
steal. 

dizik, n. por. 

dizin, v. steal. 

dizita, adv. in secret. 

dizma, n. slipper. 

do, n. sour milk, butter-milk. 

doi or doiik, n. mother. 

doiékhustin, v. lock. 

don, see dun. 

Dosgidn, n. a Kurdish tribe. 

doshdv, n. molasses. 

doshek, n. bed. 

doshin, v. milk. 

dot, n. daughter. 

drau, n. lie. 

drauin, n. liar. 

drav, n, money. 

dreng, adv. late. 

drézh, adj. \ong; drézh kirin, v. 
lengthen. 

drézhi, n. length. 

drun, v. harvest. 

drush, adj. weak. 

drust, adj. true, straight :—adv. 
truly. 

drusti, n. truth. 

du, num, two. 

du, prep. after. 

dud, n. supplication; dud kirin, 
v. supplicate. 

duhu, adv. yesterday. 

dukél, n. smoke. 

dulik, tail. 

dumai or dumahi, adj. last :— 
adv. finally, at last. 

dun or don, n. tallow. 
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| duna, n. winter eating-place of 
sheep. | 

duni, n. fatness. 

dunk, n. fat tail of sheep. 

dur, adj. far; zh’ dur, from far. 

duranga or derwang,n. meadow. 

duri, n. farness, distance. 

dushambi, n. Monday [MS. 
“Tuesday ” J. 

dutmdn, n. cousin, uncle’s daugh- 

ster. 

| duyé, adj. second. 

duzhun, n. reviling; duzhun ki- 

rin, v. revile. 


édi, adj. other, another. 

ék, num. one. 

ekhustin, v. strip; cause to fall; 
doitkhustin, v. lock; roiékhus- 
tin, v. spread out. 

ékshembi, n. Sunday. 

emin, adj. faithful. 

endn or endndin, v. bring. 

éra in Véra, here; zh’éra, hence. 

éshdn, v. be sick or in pain. 

éshdndin, v. make sick. 

n. trouble; ezd késhandin, 
v. experience trouble. 


Sahim, adj. wise. 
Sakir, ad). 
Sam, n. understanding ; fam ki- 
rin, v. understand. 
Sanjan, n. cup. 
Jaraza, sup 
Sarisi, n, Persian. 
Jasdl, n. number ; limit. 
Seki, n. fruit. 
ener, n. lamp. 
Sikir, n. thought ; fikir kirin, v. 
think. 
Jikirin, v. think. 
Sil, n. elephant. 
Jirmdn, n. royal edict. 
Jitnakar, adj. seditious. 
JSoida, n. profit. 
Jorn, n. oven. 
Sra, adj. wide; fra kirin, v. 
widen. 
Srdi, n. width. 
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Srdwin, n, dinner. 
Srotin or frutin, v. sell. 
Sukrin, v. look. 


gd, n. Ox. 

gadak, n. young buffalo, 

gay, n. threat. 

gah, n. joint. 

galak, adv. much, very; galak 
jar, many times, often. 

gambul, n, shepherd’s dog. 

gamésh, n. female buffalo. 

gami, see gemi. 

gan, n. soul. 

gara kirin, v. thresh. 

gardn, n. herdsman. 

gdréchik, n. joint (?). 

géris, n. millet. 

garita or kdrita, n. timber, joist. 

gasin, n. ploughshare. 

gaua, n. sheep-fold. 

gdv, n. step. 

gave, n. time; wé gdvé, then. 

gavri, see geryu. 

gaviizin, v. wallow. 

gdwdn, n. herd. 

kirin, v. call, 


gazinda, n. complaint; gdzinda 
kirin, v. complain against. | 

gedinddn, n. toil; gednddn kirin, 
v. toil. 

gel, prep. with. 

gelék, adv. together. 

gemi or gami, n. ship. 

genim, n. wheat; genim-é-shdmé, 
n. Damascus wheat, maize. 

ger, n. dam. 

gerindin in weh gerdndin, v. 
cause to turn. 

gerdun, cart. 

gerian, v. walk, travel; wer ge- 
ridn, turn, 

germ, adj. warm; germ kirin, 
heat. 

germdati, n. warmth. 

geryu or gavri, n,. throat. 

gézik, n. broom; gézik kirin, v. 
sweep. 

ghaibat, n. slander; ghaibat ki- 


rin, v. slander. 
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ghaibatkar, n. slanderer. 

ghalaba kirin (?), v. conquer. 

gharib, stranger. 

hashtin, v. arrive. 

gia, n. grass. 

gidish, n. stack of grain. 

gihdndin, v. cause to arrive. 

gilil bun (?), v. roll; gilil kirin (?), 
v. cause to roll. 

gini, n. a thorny shrub. 

gir or gir, n. itch. 

girdn, adj. heavy ; slow. 

girdni, n. weight; scarcity. 

girdr, n. a kind of pottage. 

gir bun, v. grow. 

girik, n. hill. 

giro kirin, v. delay. 

girtikhdni, n. prison, 

girtin, v. seize, hold. 

giru, adj. rough. 

girui, n. roughness. 

gis, n. walnut. 

gisk, kid, 

gizir, see g’zir. 

godari kirin, v. give ear. 

gol, n. lake. 

gopal, n. hooked walking-stick. 

gora, n. stocking. 

gosht, meat. 

gotin, v. say. 


_gréedan, v. tie. 

grin, v. weep :—n. act of weeping. 
guh,n. ear; guh dan, v. hearken. 
_guhostin, v. remove. 


guj, n. power, force. 
gu, n. head of grain. 


_gulin, n. May, month of roses, 


gulikek, n. calf. 

gulol or gulul, n. boiled wheat 
with melted butter (native 
dish). 

gundura, n. melon. 

gunhd, n. sin; gunhd kirin, v. sin. 

gunhdkar, n. sinner :—adj. guilty. 

gunk, n. pipe. 

gurk, n. wolf. 

gurs, n. sheaf. 

guruwir, adj. round. 

7 zr or gizir, n. agent of the Reis 
of a village. 


| 
SA. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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habinin, v. love. 

hafdah, num. seventeen. 

haft, num. seven; hafteh, num. 
seventy. 

hafté, adj. seventh. 

haiwri, adj. non-plussed, 

haiiv, n. moon, month. 

hak, adj. just. 

haka, conj. if. 

haka, n. wages, reward. 

hakdandin, v. relate. 

haki, n. justice. 

hdl, n. condition. 

halaka, n. ring. 

or halal, adj. lawful, honest. 

haldndin, v. raise 

halatin, v. rise (as the sun) ; flee. 

haléwistin, v. hang up. 

halendndin, v. raise up. 

hal girtin, v. take; hal kirin, v. 
light. 

halidn, v. melt; flee. 

halindndin, v. cause to melt. 

ham, conj. also. 

hama or ama, conj. but. 

hambd, n. glory; hambd kirin, 
v. glorify. 

hamla, adj. pregnant. 

hdmi or hamu, adj. all; hamidn, 
all of them. 

hanak, n. sport; hanak kirin, v. 
make sport. 

hanakehi, n. buffoon. 

hanna, see haya. 

har, adj. raving. 

hardm, adj. unlawful. 

harf or huruf, n. letter. 

hari, n. mud. 

hari, n. help; hari kirin, v. help. 

haris, n. boiled wheat and minced 
meat (native dish). 

harwa, adv. gratis, freely. 

has, n. pleasure, liking; has ki- 
rin, v. like, be pleased with. 

hasdb, n. number, reckoning; 
hasdab kirin, v. number. 

hashdah, num. eighteen. 

hasht, num. eight; hashteh, num. 
eighty. 

hashté, adj. eighth. 
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hashtir or héshtir, n. camel. 

hasil, n. mat. 

hasp, n. horse. 

hasud, envy. 

hata, prep. adv. until, till. 

hatau or hatdv, n. sun. 

hatin, v. come. 

hatir, n. sake. 

haush, n. yard, enclosure ; haush 
khani, n. prison. 

hava, pron. ye. 

havk, n. Adam’s apple. 

hdwdl, n. companion. 

hdwétin, v. cast away. 

hawin, n. summer. 

hawish kirin, v. deceive :—n. 
deceit. 

haya, hanna, impers. v. there is. 

hazhmdr, n. reckoning. 

hazhutin, v. drive. 

hédi, adv. gently, by degrees, 
slowly. 

héldn, v. leave. 

hélin, n. nest. 

her, pron. every ; her ki, whoso- 
ever; her chi, whatsoever. 

héra, adv. (with ?, as Phéra) here. 

herdftin, v. pull or tear down. 

hérdn, v. grind. 

herch or hirch, n. bear. 

herdam, adv. always. 

herdan or herdudn, pron. both. 

heré, adv. yes. 

héshtir, see hashtir. 

hésteh, n. bone, 

héstir, n. mule. 

hevir, n. dough. 

hevirtirsh, n. sour dough, leaven. 

hewi, n. hope; hewi kirin, v. hope. 

hézh, adv. not yet; while, while 
as yet. 

hich, adv. never, ever; not at all. 

hin or hinik, adj. cool. 

hindr, n. pomegranate, 

hinda, adv. how much. 

hindak or hinik, pron. a few, 
some. 

hindi, pron. how much, as much 
as. 

hingautin, v. touch, 
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hingawin, n. honey. 

hingi, adv. then. 

hingu, see hun. 

hingustir, n. ring. 

hint, adv. only so much. 

hirch, see herch. 

hiri, n. wool. 

hirm, n. date; kind of pear. 

hish, “interj. hush ! 

hishk adj. Ary ; hishk kirin,v. dry. 

hishki, n. dryness. 

hishyar, adj. watchful; hishydr 
bun, v. be watchful. 

histir or isir, n. tall wicker basket 
for wheat, flour ete. 

hizdr, num, thousand. 

hizhdndin, v. shake, cause to 

uake. 

hizhidn, v. be shaken, quake. 

hizhir, n. fig. 

hizi, n. fornication. 

ho, adv. so. 

hober, n. ink. 

hok, n. a measure. 

homi, pron. all. 

horang, adv. so, thus. 

hulu, n. plum. 

hulu, adj. smooth; hulu kirin, v. 
make smooth. 

hului, n. smoothness. 

hiimdm, n. bath. 

hun or hingu, pron. ye. 

hur, adj. minute, fine; hur kirin, 
v. make fine. 

huri, n. minuteness. 

huruf, see harf. 

husdn, n. whetstone, 

hisdr kirin, v. suffer loss. 


iftira, n. calumny; iftira kirin, 
v. calumniate. 

kirin, v. abhor. 

ila, conj. but. 

or ailun, n. September. 

imdn, n. faith. 

insdn, n. mankind, humanity. 

iru, see avru. 

isir, see histir. 

ispdt, n. testimony ; ispdt kirin, 
v. prove. 
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jd, conj. for that. 

jdda, n. road. 

Jjafa, n. toil. 

jah, n. barley. 

jajik, n. sour curds dried. 

jaldd, n. executioner. 

jamik, n. twins. 

jangar, threshing instrument. 

Jani, n. colt. 

jar, n. time, instance; wé jdri, 
then; jdr jdr, sometimes; 
chant jar, how often; galak 
jar, many times, often. 

jar or jer, n. large earthen jar 
for water. 

jdsha, n. ass’s colt. 

jaur, n. oppression. 

jawdthir, hn. jewels. 

jelali, n. robber. 

jemat, n. ice. 

Jjenk, n. rust. 

jer, see jar. 

jerabaindin, v. try, tempt. 

Jjerba kirin, v. try, attempt. 

Jjerik, n. earthen water-pot. 

ji or jih, n. place, country. 

jihad or jivdb, n. answer. 

jihu, n. Se. 

jilik, n. rag. 

jindr, n. neighbor. 

jindi, adj. elegant, superfine. 

joan, n. young person. 

joink, n. cotton cloth. 

jokhin, n. threshing-floor. 

ju, n. aqueduct. 

judd, adj. different; juda kirin, 
v. separate. 

juhdi, n. large bag. 

jujik, n. sparrow. 

jul, n. clothes. 

jtimd bun, v. come together, as- 
semble ; kirin, v. bring 
together, gather. 

jut or jot, n. h; 
kirin, v. plough; 
gether. 

jutydr, n. ploughman, 


pair; 
Join 


ka in na ka, conj. lest. 
| kd, n. straw. 


| 

| 

| S. AZ 

| 

| 
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kabala, n. job; by the job. 
kadas or kadus, adj. holy ; kadas 
kirin, v. sanctify. 
kaderkhdl, adj. moderate, mid- 
dling. 
kaf’ kirin, v. foam. 
kafil, n. security, guaranty; ka- 
fil bun, v. be security. 
kdfir or kufr, n. infidel; blas- 
hemy ; £afr or kufr kirin, v. 
kaftin, see kyautin. 
kaghas [?], n. letter, paper. 
kaid, n. fetters. 
kailé,n. meat preserved in butter. 
kal, adj. hot. 
kalak, see kelek. 
kalam, n. cabbage. 
kalav, adj. fat; kalav kirin, v. 
fatten. 
kaldwi, n. fatness. 
kilék or kdlik, n. sandal. 
kalenddr, adj. poor. 
kali, n, heat. 
kilib, n. body ; type. 
kamelandin, v. perfect. 
kamish, n. reed. 
kangi, adv. when. 
kdni, adv. where. 
kdni, n. spring, fount. 
kanj, adj. good :—adv. well. 
kdpir or kdpr, n. booth. 
kar, n. kid. 
kar, n. debt. 
karach, n. nomad. 
karanfil, n. nose-ring ; clove. 
karawash, n. maid-servant. 
kardar, n. debtor. 
karim, adj. merciful. 
kdrin, v. be able. 
kdrita, see gdrita. 
kas, n. person. 
kasdndin or khasdndin, v. cas- 
trate. 
kash, n. precious stone. 
kashk, see keshk. 
n. cup. 
ask, ad). n. 
kasil, n. stalk. 
kat, see kiit. 
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katdndin, v. cut off; fix a price. 

katl, n. murder. 

kaul, see k’yavil. 

kaum, see kavm. 

kautin, see kyautin. 

kauwi, see kani. 

kavchek, n. spoon. 

kavir, n. stone. 

kavm or kaum, n. le. 

kdwer, n. yearling 

kawi or kauwi, adv. very. 

kawil, n. promise; kawil kirin, 
v. promise. 

kawimin, v. happen. 

kazin, n. pot (of metal). 

kéch, n. flea. 

kéf, n. health. 

kel, n. buffalo. 

kéld, n. native fuel (dried dung). 

kelashtin, v. split: 

kel bun, v. meddle:—n. act of 
meddling. 

kelé, n. castle. 

kelek or kalak, n. heap. 

kém or kim, adj. deficient ; kém 
or kim kirin, v. make deficient. 

kenin, v. laugh. 

ker, n. donkey. 

ker, n. knife. 

kera, adj. deaf. 

kerek, n. piece. 

ich, n. brick. 

kérusk, n. rabbit. 

kes, n. person, 

késhdndin, v. draw. 

keshk or kashk, n. residue of 
buttermilk dried in balls. 

khdch, n. cross. 

khdin, n. rebel. 

khdini, n. rebellion. 

khdl, n. maternal uncle. 

khdlat, n. maternal aunt. 

khaldt, n. present, gift. 

khili, adj. empty; khali kirin, 


v. empty. 

khalus, innocent ; khalus ki- 
rin, v. make innocent. 

khanikdndin, v. choke. 

kharab, adj. ruined; kharab ki- © 
rin, v. ruin, destroy, corrupt. 
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kharabi, n. ruin, desolation. |khilat or khalat, n. mistake ; 
kharam, adj. wilawful. khitlat bun, v. be mistaken ; 
khardal, n. mustard.  khitlat kirin, v. mistake. 
kharj, n. expense; kharj kirin, khiilt, n. itch, cutaneous eruption. 
v. expend, n. care. 
khas, n. pleasure, liking; kKhas khiindikin, v. choke. 
kirin, v. like. khiirkhank, n. nostril. 
khasandin, see kasdndin. khurma, n. date. 
khat, n. letter. khurt, adj. strong, rich (as soil). 
khatd, n. sin. khurti, n. strength. 
khatun,n. lady; a woman’s name. khurt u khash kirin, v. make 
khav, n. sleep. fine, beat small. 
khavin, n. dream. khisha, n. suffering. 
khazdb, n. wrath. khiisu, n. mother-in-law. 
khazin, n. treasure; khazin da-| khiizab, n. wrath. 
nin, v. treasure. khizim, n. ear-ring, nose-ring. 
khé, n. salt; khé kirin, v. salt.  khtizm, n. relation. 
kheh, n. sweat; kheh dan, v. khizur, n. father-in-law. 
sweat. * khwa or kho, pron. self. 
khilu, n. large peach. khwali, n. ashes. 
khin or khon, n. blood. khwdndin or khondin, v. read. 
khindakin [ef khiindikin], v. khwdndini, n. act of reading. 
choke. khwar, adj. crooked ; khwdr ki- 
khishk, n. sister. | rin, v. make crooked. 
khivat, n. tent. “khwari, n, crookedness. 
khiydr, n, cucumber. khwdri or Pkhwari, adv. down. 
khiz, adj. sandy. khwarin, v. eat. 
Sp ec. adj. finish- khwash or khosh, adj. pleasant. 
kirin, v. finish; save. | khwashtirvoi, adj. beloved. 
n. quill [quilt khwastin, v. ask for, wish. 
kho or khwa, pron. se khwazok, n. beggar. 
khober, n. ink. ki, pron. who. 
khodan kirin, v. keep. kibdb, n. bits of meat roasted on 
khodé, n. lord, owner; Lord. a spit. 
khoduk, adj. sad, sorry. kibrit, n. brimstone. 
khof kirin, v. be in dread. *kichka, adj. younger. 
khokh, n. peach, kideri, adv. where; Ukideri, 
kholam, n. servant. whither ; zh’kideri, whence. 
kholami, n. service. kift, adj. sore (as the feet of 
khon, see khin. sheep). 
khondin, see khwdndin. kil, n. antimony. 
khordndin, v. scratch. kilil, n. key; kilil kirin, v. lock. 
khoridn, »v. itch. kim, n. pus. 
khorik or khorik, n. small-pox. | *kindak, adj. a few [?]. 
khosh, adj. pleasant. kinga, adv. when. 
khoshhal, adj. y. kinif, n. hemp. 
khoteba, n. assem kirds, n. shirt. 
khoyayi bun, v. appear. kirchin, n. gnashing of teeth. 
khiidam, n. maid-servant. kiri, n. membrum virile. 
khilki, people. kirin, v. make, do. 
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kirin, v. buy. kuldba, n. boil. 

kirm, n. worm, kuldv, n. hat. 

kirsha, n. sled. | kulé or kuli, n. locust. 

kishil, n. lime. | kulek, n. smoke-hole in the roof. 
kisik or kisk, n. bag. kuli, slavery ;—see kulé. 
kitéb, n. book. _kulik, tail; dung-heap. 

kitik, n. cat. kulitk, n. a certain flower. 
kivdn, n. bow. kulin, n. wooden frame for bed- 
kiwdr, n. thistle. ding. 

kiwdark, n. toad-stool, kulkhdn, n. furnace. 

kiwi, adj. wild. n, sheep-shears. 

kiydm, n. resurrection. kumar, n. gambling; kumar ki- 
kizh ki, pron. which ? rin, v. gamble. 

kizir, n. head of grain. kumbara, n. bomb. 

kob or kuba, n. monument. kun, n. hole; kun kirin, v. per- 
Kodsi Halil, n. Jerusalem. forate. 

koiim, adj. hard, firm. kundék, n. pumpkin. 

koimidti, n. hardness. kunlig, n. incense. 

kokhik, n. cough. kur, n. son. 

kokhin, v. cough. kur, n. mud, 

kokhtini, r. cough. kur, adj. deep. 

kola, adj. bad. kurang, see korang. 

kolan, street. kurdti, n. deepness. 


kolink, n. crane. kurbdn, n. sacrifice; kurban ki- 

kolora or kurora, millet bread. rin, v. sacrifice. 

koma, adv. perhaps. kuréshi, see koréshi. 

kom, n. heap, cluster, company. | ktirézh, adj. dirty ; kitrézh kirin, 
ind 


kora, adj. b v. dirty, soil. 
korang or kurang, adv. how? in | kitrézhi, n. dirt. 
what way? kurlukh, n. trouble. 
koré, n. uproar. kurm, n. root. 
koréshi or kuréshi, n. pear. kurnit, n. corner. 
korin, v. bellow. kurora, see kolora. 
kosdndin, v. clip (as the hair). | kursha, n. hard snow-crust. 
kotdn, v. beat. kursi, n. chair. | 
kotdn, n. great native plough. kurt, adj. short; kurt kirin, v. 
kotek, n. violence, force. shorten. 
kotir, n. dove. kurt kirin, v. swallow. 
kowet, n. strength. kurtak, n. coat. 
n. promise; kirin, v. | kurti, n. shortness. 
promise. kiirttkh, n. sheep-shears. 
krét, adj. ugly, bad. kushtin, v. kill. ‘ 
ku, conj. that, in order that. kit or kat, adv. never, ever; not 
kuba, see kob. at all. 
kublandma, n. compass. kyahi, adj. tame. 
kuflet, n. family. kydtib, n. scribe. 
kufr, see kyaukhé, n. village head-man. 
kul, n. boil, scab; kul bun, v.| kyaun, adj. old, ancient. 
become scabby. kyautin or kautin or kaftin, v. 
kul, n. slave. fall. 
VOL, X. 22 
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kyavil or kaul, n. skin; kyavil 
or kaul kirin, v. skin. 
kyotrum, n. palsied man. 


LP, prep. to, toward, at, in. 

laghdv, n. bridle; laghdv kirin, 
v. bridle. 

lak, n. sealing-wax. 

lakin, conj. but. 

likirdi, n. play, sport; lakirdi 
kirin, v. play. 

lal, adj. dumb. 

lalé, prep. to, near to, beside. 

langari, n. plate. 

lapuk or lapik, n. glove. 

lash, n. body. 

lashkir, n. army. 

lauzhé, n. song; luuzhé gotin, v. 
sing. 

liv, n. young person, youth. 

lava kirin, v. entreat. 

lawandi, n. elongation of the 
shirt-sleeve. 

léwdz, adj. \ean. 

lazé kirin, v. hasten. 

Pha, prep. toward, by the side of. 

Phir endn or kirin, v. remember. 

Pderwa, adv. without. 

léb, n. deceit; léb kirin, v. deceive. 

lébkar, adj. deceitful. 

lek, n. stork. 

Pek weh kirin, v. divide. 

lékhorin, v. rebuke. 

lév, n. lip. 

libas, n. clothing. 

lingé, n. foot. 

livd, n. lamb’s wool. 

Pvir, adv. here. 


ma, pron. we. 

ma, adv. not (used sometimes 
with infinitive). 

mabén or mabdin, prep. between. 

machi, n. kiss; machi kirin, v. 
kiss. 

madrasa, n. school. 

mafrak, n. tin. 

maghrab, n. sunset. 

mah, n. wine. 

mah, n. month. 


Rhea, 


miahds, n. curry-comb; mdhds 
kirin, v. curry. 

mahin, n. mare. 

mahin, v. wear [rear?] out. 

mah’né, n, excuse. 

maiydn kirin, v. mediate. 

makas, n. scizzors. 

makabul, adj. acceptable. 

makdra, n. chisel; makdra ki- 
rin, v. chisel. 

_makhbar, n. grave-yard, 

mdkul, adj. of good family. 

n. house; property. 


malak, n. angel. 
may 


miliawa, good-bye 
_ your house be inhabited). 
milin, v. scrape off. 

mdamu, n. uncle. 

m@na, n. meaning. 

mangeluk, n. tea-kettle. 
mangéna or manjanik, n. ma- 


chine. 


manjel, n. large boiler. 
mdr, n. serpent. 
mara, n. shovel. 
_mard, adj. brave, hardy. 
_marifat, n. politeness, 
mar kirin, v. marry. 
marmar, n. marble, 
n. slipper. 

mash, n. beans. 

_mdsi, n. fish. 

| medion, n. coffee-pot. 
‘mat, n. paternal aunt. 


matbakh, n. kitchen. 


_mazbah, n. altar. 

_mdzi, n. ink-ball. 

,mdzin, adj. large. 
mdzindti, n. largeness, greatness. 
mazhul kirin, v. occupy. 
bdrek, adj. blessed. 

mé, n. female. 

meddi, n. enemy. 

melul, adj. sad. 

menshur, adj. notable. 
mér, n. husband. 
merdndin, v. cause to die. 
mergamush, n. arsenic. 
merjdn, n. pearl. 

mérov, see mirov. 


- 


| 
| 


mesh, n. fly, bee. 

meshk, n. skin; churn; meshk 
kirin, v. churn. 

meshrik, n. sunrise ; east. 

mesih, n. Messiah. 

meskin, adj. poor. 

meskini, n. poverty. 

mévin or méwdan, n. guest. 

mevlud, n. birth. 

méwdn, see mévdn. 

méwush, n. dried raisins. 

mézha in 2h’ mézha, adv. long ago. 

mth, n. ewe. 

mijid, adv. truly. 

mil, n, arm. 

milk, n. arable land. 

mimkun, n. possibility. 

min, pron. 

mindt, n. favor; minat késhdn- 
din, v. be grateful (lit’ly, draw 
favor). 

minin, v. remain. 

minin, v. be like. 

mirat, n. inheritance. 

mirdtgir, n. heir. 

mirishk, n. hen. 

mirin, v. die:—n. death. 

mirini, n. dying, death. 

mirov or mérov, n. man, 

misdla, n. parable; for instance. 

misdf or mishav, n. Koran. 

mish, adj. abundant. 

mishdr, n. saw; mishdr kirin, v. 
saw. 

mishav, see misdf. 

mishk, n. mouse. 

mistin, v. urinate. 

miz or miz, n. urine. 

mizh, n. fog. 

mizhin, v. suck, nurse. 

mochek, n. small basket. 

modék, n. bowl. 

moghil, n. small sieve; moghil 
kirin, v. sift. 

mohr, n. seal. 

mohlat, n. probation. 

mollih or mallah, n. Mohamme- 
dan priest. 

mon, adj. weak; mon kirin, v. 
weaken. 
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moni, n. weakness, 

moz, n. bumble-bee. 

mu, n. hair. 

muhdbin or mukhdbin, n, subject 
or cause of pity. 

muhubat, n. love. 

muhtdj, n. need. 

mukadas, adj. holy. 

mukhkum, adj. firm, strong. 

mikruza, n. snout. 

mur, n. myrrh. 

murddr, adj. unclean. 

mitsdfer, n. bachelor. 

Musili, n. Mosul. 

mist, n. double handful. 

mustahak, adj. worthy. 

mitta, n. glory; miitta kirin, v. 
glorify. 

mittdl, n. shield. 

mittdla kirin, v. interpret. 

muzhulank, n. eyelash. 


na, adv. no, not; na ka or na 
ku, conj. lest, not that. 

nafak, sustenance. 

naft, n. naphtha. 

nah, num. nine. 

nahné, adj. ninth. 

nahak, adj. unjust. 

nahaki, n. injustice. 

nainuk, n. looking-glass. 

najar, n. carpenter. 

nakhush, ad}. sick. 

nakhushiti, n. sickness. 

nakht, n. price paid for a wife. 

n. curse; ndldt kirin, v. 
curse. 

nam, n. name; fame. 

nin, n. bread, 

ninpésh, n. baker. 

narin, see ntirin, 

narm, adj, soft. . 

narmi or narmidti, n. softness. 

nasib kirin, v. appoint. 

ndv, prep. in, inaile. 

ndvband, between, in the 
midst of. 

navi, n. grandchild. 

ndvinji, n. mediator. 

niwé, n. name, 
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ndwet, num. ninety. 

ndwl, n. horse-shoe; kirin, 
v. shoe. 

ndwiband, n. shoer. 

ndzddr, adj. delicate. 

nizik, adj. tender, delicate. 

ndzir, n. steward, 

nécherwdn, n. hunters, fishers. 

néechir, n. prey; néchir kirin, v. 
hunt. 

nejis, adj. unclean. 

nérdn or nérdndin, v. look. 

ner, n. male. 

néri, n. ram, 

nézuk, adv. prep. near. 

niat, n. intention. 

nifrin, n. curse; nifrin kirin, v. 
curse. 

nik, prep. to, by, near to, by the 
side of. 

ninuk, n. finger-nail. 

nir, n. yoke. 

nishdn, n. sign; nishdn bun, v. 
be espoused; nishdn kirin, v. 
designate; espouse. 

nishiv, adv. down. 

niv, n. middle, half; niv kirin, 
v. halve. 

nivek, n. half. 

nivro, n. midday. 

niwishk, n. butter. 

nizdm, n. regular soldiery. 

nizm or nizim, adj. low; nizm 
or nizim kirin, v. humble. 

nizhinin, v. build. 

n’mésh, see n’wésh. 

noba, n. turn; noba kirin, v. 
take turns. 

nobadar, n. sentinel, guard. 

nu, adj. new. 

nuha or nuka, adv. now; hata 
nuha, till now; 2h’ nuha, 


henceforth; zh’ ber nuha, be- 


fore now. 
nukza, n. jot. 
nirin or ndrin, v. roar as a 
lion. 
niisithat, n. advice. 
nuzdah, num. nineteen. 
nwdndin, v. cause to lie down. 
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nwesh or nmésh, n. 
n’wesh kirin, v. pray. 


prayer ; 


n’win, n. bedding ; house-cover. 
n’wisin, v. write. 

v. lie down. 
wwistini, n. lying down. 
n’ydsin, v. know, recognize. 


oda, n. room. 


padishih, n. king. 

padishahi or pddishdhiti, king- 
dom. 

pai kirin, v. divide, apportion. 

paida, n. profit; paida kirin, v. 
gain. 

paiyd, adj. foot. 

ptkhal, n. bosom. 

pakish, adj. clean; pakish ki- 
rin, v. cleanse. 

pdambu, n. cotton. 

panjar, n. herbs. 

num. fifteen. 

par, see per. 

par, n. portion; pdr kirin, v. 
divide, apportion. 

para, n. money. 

pardstin, v. keep, observe. 

pardsu, n, rib. 

parcha, n. piece. 

parés, n. garden. 

pari, n. mouthful. 

parzun, n. kind of sack. 

pasha, n. pasha. 

pashi, adv. afterwards. 

pashi, first. 

pitin, v. cook. 

pdvast, n. deception. 

pawga, n. stable. 

pdz, n. sheep. 

pé or pi, n. foot. 

prep. after. 

pechiraw, n. candlestick, 

hatin, v. be reconciled :— 
n. reconciliation. 

pekwa or prékiava, adv. to- 

gether. 


| péekhamber, n. prophet. 


_pekhamberi, n. prophecy; pé- 
khamberi kirin, v. prophesy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pekhwarin, n. animal food. 

pekhwas, adj. barefoot. 

pélav, n. sandal. 

pendl kirin, v. kick ; shoe. 

pend, n. learning. 

penéwa (with zh’), adv, in secret. 

penir, n. cheese. 

penj, num. five; pénjeh, num. 
fifty. 

penjara or penjara, n. window. 

penjé, adj. fifth 

pépas kirin, v. tread. 

per or par, n. feather. 

per [or pdr], adv. last year. 

per, adv, day before yesterday. 

pérar, adv. year before last. 

perchut, adj. swollen, 

perda, n. veil. 

perin, v. fly. 

perkhdndin, v. rub. 

pesh, prep. adv. before, first. 

peshu, n. musquito. 

peshun, n. track. 

péstir, stairway. 

pi, see pe. 

pichek, adv, a little. 

pil, n. cunning. 

pulink, n. tiger. 

pir or pirin, adj. abundant. 

pir, adj. old. 

pira, n. 

pirbuné, n. abundance. 

pirin, see pir. 

piroz, adj. blessed; piroz bun, 
v. be blessed. 

pis, adj. filthy. 

pishk, n, lot, part. 

pishkar, servant. 

pisht, n. back or loins. 

pisi, n. filthiness. 

pismdm, n. cousin. 

pist, n. skin. 

piwdn, n. measure; piwin kirin, 
v. measure, 

piwds, n. onion. 

pizhidn, v. be or become cooked, 

potiz, nm. autumn, 

polik, n, pea, pease. 

posh, see pushi. 

ptir, adj. more. 


puch, adj. dull. 

puf kirin, v. blow. 

ptkin, v. burst open. 

pulak, n. button. 

pushi or posh, n. black silk tur- 
ban, 


rachdndin, v. water the warp 
before weaving. 

rah, n. root. 

rahat, adj. easy, comfortable. 

rahati, n. ease. 

rahim, adj. merciful. 

rakam, n. arithmetic. 

rakh, n, side, edge. 

rd kirin, v. raise. 

ramisdn, v. kiss. 

rang, n. color. 

ras, n. vineyard, 

rash, adj. black; rash kirin, v. 
blacken. 

rashati or rashi, n. blackness. 

rashmdl, n. tent of black goats’ 
hair. 

rashwél, n. starling. 

rast, adj. level, straight; rdst 
kirin, v. straighten. 

rdsti, n. straightness, 

ratasidn, v. slip. 

ratib, n. food for workmen. 

raunak, n. lustre. 

rawn, n. leg. 

rdzdn, v. stretch out (as in lying 
down). 

rdzi, adj. pleased ; rdzi kirin, v. 
please, make willing. 

razil kirin, v. depose. 


ré,n. road; ré kirin, v. send. 

réchdl or jajik, n. sour curds 
dried. 

régir, n. highwayman. 

reh, n. beard. 

rehspi, n. gray-beard, elder. 

rend, adj. good, beautiful :—adv. 
well. 

reni, n. avalanche. 

renin, v. scrape out. 

réshdndin, v. sprinkle ; 
shindin, v. vomit. 

reshik, n. goats’ hair sandal. 


weh ré- 
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resul, n. prophet, apostle. 

resuli, n. apostleship. 

rétin, v. spill. 

revdn, v. snatch away. 

revi, n. fox. 

revin, v. flee flight. 

réwds, n. pie-plant [rhubarb }. 

réz, n. order. 

| rijma kirin, v. stone. 

rim, see rum. 

rimzh, n. thunder. 

ris, n. yarn. 

risk, n. future, destiny. 

risk, n. flocks and herds. 

ritin, v. evacuate, 

*rizd, n. will. 

rizin, v. rot. 

rizhidn, v. spill. 

roiékhustin, v. spread out. 

rozh [Spec. ruzhé], n. sun, day. 

ru, n. day. 

ru, n. face. 

rubdr, n. river. 

ritb-e-dlémin, n. Lord of eternity. 

rik, adj. hard, stiff. 

riki, n. hardness, stiffness. 

riikisin, v. dance. 

rum or rim, n. spear, 

run, n. melted butter; run kirin, 
v. anoint. 

runahi, n. light. 

runik, n. tear. 

runishtin, v. sit down. 

| rus, adj. naked. 

riisas, n. lead, 


sd, n. dog. 

saat, n. hour, watch. 

sabab, con. because :—prep. on 
account of. 

sabat, n. iron-bound _leather- 
covered chest. 

sabr, n. patience; sabr kirin, v. 
be patient; wait on. 

sdbun, n. soap. 

+ sdd, num. hundred. 

sada, n. voice, sound. 

sadik, adj. righteous. 

safar, n. journey. 

safi, adj. pure. 


Rhea, 


sah, n. sight; sah or assah kirin, 
v. discern, make evident. 

saht, see sat. 

sdi or sahi, adj. fair (as weather). 

sakin bun, v. take heed. 

sdl, year. 

saldmat, n. prosperity, felicity. 

saldv, n. peace; saliv kirin, v. 
salute, 

salik, n. basket. 

| sdnai, adj. easy :—adv. easily. 

sanduk, n. box. 

sanem, n. idol; sanem pdréz, 

idolater. 

_sanjiak, n. banner. 

| sar or ser, n. head, chief. 

a: adj. cold, bitter; sdr bun, v. 

be cold. 

saraf, n. exchanger. 

sarast, adj. true. 

sarasti, n. truth. 

sarat kirin, v. sift. 

sardab, n. cellar. 

sark, n. hail. 

sarkél, n. bare-head, 

sarma, n. [adj. ?] cold. 

sartu, n. cream. 

sarubar, adj. ready. 

sat or saht, your health (used 
when eating). 

sdva or séwada, n. latter rain. 

savi, n. basket. 

siwdr, n. pestled wheat boiled 
and dried. 

sdwidt, n. cattle. 

sé, num. three; seh, thirty. 

sekendndin, v. cause to stop or 
stand, 

sekenin, v. be quiet, stop. 

senjak, n. pin. 

ser, see sar. 

ser, prep. on, upon. 

sergirdan, adj. poor. 

serkhush, adj. drunk. 

séshembi, n. Tuesday. 

séwada, see sdva. 

| sézdah, num. thirteen. 

shafakat,n. grace, favor; shafa- 

| kat kirin, v. favor. 

shagird, n. apprentice, disciple. 
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shah, n. comb. shirini, n. sweetness. 
shahid, n. Witness; testimony; shiriyat or sheriyut, n. law. 
shahad kirin, v. testify. shishik, n. knitting-needle. 
shahr, n. city. shiv, n. supper. 
shakh, n. horn. shiv, n. valley. 
shambi or shembi, n. week; sh’kdndin, v. break (trans. ). 
urday. sW’kastin, v. break (intrans.). 
shin, v. be able. ak kavik, n, tray. 
shdnzdah, num, sixteen. shdba (2), cough, 
sharatkar, n. judge. | ahu kirin, v. mar 
shdrdza, adj. acquainted, shukur, n. thanks ; shukur kirin, 
shdrin, v weh shdrin, v.|  v. give thanks. 
hide. shul, n. work. 
shash, num. six. shulk, n. wave. 
shashé, adj. sixth, shusha, n. glass. 
shav, n. mght. shushtin, v. wash. 
shedndin, v. send. shushtini, n. act of washing. 
shebil (?), n. head of grain, shutik, n. girdle. 
shefti, n, water-melon. sié [or séyé], adj. third. 
sheki, adj. tired. sifr, see sipir. 
shel, n. pantaloons. sikh, n. germ. 
shelandin, v. strip. sil bun, v. be offended. 
shélim, n. turnip. silk, n. beet. 
shembi, see shambi. simbil or simbél, n. moustache. 
shemirdndin, v. forsake. sing, n. breast. 
shena, n. pitchfork. sipa, n, wave, 
sher,n. fight; sher kirin, v. tight. | sipir or sifr, n. copper. 
shér, n. lion. sir, n. mystery. 
*sheré, m, evil. siré birin, v. take cold. 
sheriyat, see shiriyat. sirik, n. garlic. 
sherm kirin, v. be ashamed. sivik, adj. light, swift. 
shést, num. sixty. sofi, n. penitent. 
shewdn, n. shepherd. sofra, n. table. 
shibdndin, v. liken. soghtani, n. fuel. 
shibidn, v. be like. sol,n. shoe. 
shiddndin, v. squeeze, press. sona, n. duck. 
shiddni, n. flax-seed. sor, adj. red. 
shididn, v. be pressed. sorghun, n. exile; sorghun kirin, 
shik,n. doubt; be shik, doubtless. exile. 
shikdyat, n. accusation; shikd- “a n. redness. 
yat kirin, v. accuse. sorik, n. measles, 
shikil, n. picture. sotin, v. burn. 
shilél or shilil, n. rye. spéda, n. dawn :—adv, at dawn, 
shin, adj. green. early. 
shindti or shini, n. greenness. spahi, adj. good, beautiful :— 
shini, n. fork. well. 
shir, n. milk. spi, adj. white; spi kirin, v. 
shirik, n. companion, partner. whiten. 
shirin, adj. sweet; shirin kirin, | spiydti, n. whiteness. 
v. sweeten. stdndin, v. take, 
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stér, star. 

stir, staircase. 

stiri, n. thistle. 

sto, n. neck, 

stun, n. mast, pillar. 

stur, adj. thick. 

subahi, n. 
morrow. 

n. infant. 

stibra, n. contentment, at-home 
feeling. 

sukhra, n. violence, force. 

sulh, n. peace; sulh kirin, v. 
make peace. 

sund, n. oath; sund khwarin or 
khworin, v. swear. 

surat, n. image. 

stist, adj. relaxed; stist bun, v. 
be relaxed; sist Kirin, v. relax. 

suwakh, n. plaster; suwdkh ki- 
rin, v. plaster. 

suwdr, n. horseman; swuecdr bun, 
v. ride on horseback. 

suzhin, n. needle. 


ta, pron. thee, thou. 

td, n. ague. 

tabak, n. story (of a house); 
quire of paper. 

tabiat, n. disposition. 

tdbut, n. bier, coftin. 

tadoii, n. oppression. 

taifa, n. people, a people. 

tair, n. bird. 

tahl, adj. bitter. 

tajub kirin, v. be astonished, 
wonder. 

takh, n. bundle of hay. 

takhmin, n. thought; tukhmin 
kirin, v. think. 

takht, n. seat, throne, board. 

taks (?), n. ritual. 

tdkut (?), n. sled. 

tdla, n. a small millet-like grain. 

talaf kirin, v. destroy. 

talak ndmé, n. divorce. 

n. spoil; tdldn kirin, v. 
spoil. 

talim, n. doctrine; talim kirin, 
v. instruct, discipline. 


Rhea, 


| tulmid, n. disciple. 

tim, n. taste; t?m kirin, v. 
taste. 

tiimidsha, n. show. 

tand, adj. easy, comfortable. 

tanap, n. rope. 


morning :—adv. to- tandyi, n. ease. 


tangdv, adj, strait. 

tangdvi, n. straitness. 

tanisht, n. side. 

tunur, oven. 

tapik, n. snare. 

tapuk,n. native fuel (dried dung). 

taraf, n. side. 

tarazu, n. scales, 

targ, n. hail. 

tdri, n. darkness; kirin, v. 
darken. 

tashim, n. privy. 

titi, n. blanket. 

_taur, n. mattock. 

taushu, n. adze. 

tdwi, adj. aguey; tdwi bun, v. 
have ague. 

tdzhi, n. hound. 

tdzi, n. mourning ; tdzi kirin, v. 
mourn, lament. 

tazin, v. be cold. 

téjir, n. merchant. 

tejruba, see terjuba. 

teklif, n. ceremony, politeness. 

tekmil, adj. perfect; tekmil ki- 
rin, v. make perfect. 

tembal, adj. lazy. 

temiz, adj. clean; temiz kirin, v. 
cleanse. 

téni, adj. thirsty. 

ténidn, n. thirst. 

ter, adj. wet, damp; ter kirin, v. 
wet; ter bun, v. be wet. 

tér, n. sufficiency; tér kirin, v. 
satisfy. 

teraja, n. stairway. 

terdn, n. irony. 

teri, n. dampness. 

terjuba or tejruba, n. tempta- 
tion. 

terjum bun, v. be interpreted ; 
terjum kirin, v. interpret. 

terk kirin, v. abandon. 
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tersi, n. dry bread. 

tertif, n. order; tertif kirin, v. 
arrange. 

tesaduk, n. alms. 

tesht, n. breakfast. 

tealim kirin, v. deliver up. 

tevsir, n. exposition, interpreta- | 
tion. 

tezhi, adj. full; tezhi kirin, v. fill. 

t tank, nm. gun. 

tibil, n. finger. 

tif kirin, v. spit. 

*tijerib, n. temptation. 

tir, n. arrow. 

tiri, n. grapes. 

tirs, n. fear. 

tirsindin, v. frighten. 

tirsh, adj. sour. 

tirsin, v. fear. 

tirzé (?), n. image. 

*tisht, n. thing. 

tizh, adj. sharp; tizh kirin, v. 
sharpen. 

tizhi, n. n, sharpness. 

?khob, n. boundary, district. 

Pkhoma, n. nest. 

tlovdn (?), n. grapes hung up and 
reserved for winter. 
, a. repentance; toba kirin, 

v. repent. 

tobakar, n. penitent. 

tofan, n. flood; the deluge. 

tok, n. neck-chain. 

tor, n. net. 

tov, n. seed, 

trashin or trash kirin, v. shave; 
hew. 


t 


trav, n. cu 

tu, pron. t 

timd, adj. covetous. 

timdm, adj. perfect ; ttimdm ki- 
rin, v. make perfect. 

tura, n. twig. 

turik, n. bag. 

tutin, n. tobacco. 

tuwétin, n. desiring. | 


u, conj. and. 
ujak, n. tribe, race. 
ukbdl, n. fortune. 


VOL, 


wéri, adv. 
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uldd, n. progeny. 

uldj, n. remedy, 

uldm, n. force; by force. 

tilmin, adv. for ever and 
rever. 

umr, n. age. 
umud, n. hope. 

unda bun, v. become lost ; unda 
kirin, v. lose, destroy. 

ushi, n. cluster. 

usta, n. mechanic. 

uta, adj. like. 


va khwarin, v. drink. 
vakht, n. time. 

vakil, n. agent. 
vapdstin, v. tread. 
va residn, v. escape. 
vasiet, n. rill. 
venusidn, v. adhere. 
vérdn, v. dare. 

veris, n. rope. 


wa, adv. so, thus. 

wahda, n. season, appointed time. 

win, pron. they. 

wastandin, v. cause to stop. 

wdstin, v. stop. 

*wé, pron. that. 

wé in wé chdghi, wé dink 
gdvi, we jdri, advs. then. 

wéedar (with adv. without. 

wéder hdz bun, v. cross over. 

wéderi, adv. there. 

weh bun, v. be opened; weh ki- 
rin, v. open. 

weh gerdndin, v. cause to turn. 

weh réshandin, v. vomit. 

weh sharin, v. hide. 


*weki, conj. when. 


weku, adv. conj. as, like as. 

wer geridn, v. turn. 

there; [Pwéri, adv. 
thither. 


wétin, desiring. 


*weto, adv. so. 
wi, pron. he, him, she, her, it. 
woldt, n. country. 


ya, interj. oh! 
23 
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yaha, interj. behold! 

yakhsir, see yésir. 

ydn, con). either. 

yani, adv. to wit, namely. 

ydnzdah, num. eleven, 

ye, prep. of; yé hava, yours; yé 
ma, ours; yé ta, thine ete. ete. 

yekdna, n. an only one. 

yesir or yukhsir, n. captive. 

yésiriti, n. captivity. 

yetim, n. orphan. 


24 bun, v. be born. 


Rhea, 


2h’, prep. from; than. 


zhdhr, n. poison. 

zhdr, adj. poor. 

zhiri, n. poverty. 

zh? badal, prep. of. 

Zh’ bil, prep. exce 

al bir kirin, v. om zh’ bir 
kirini, n. act of forgetting. 
ah’ &k kirin, v. part, cut off. 


| zhéra, adv. down. 


zhi, adv. also. 
zhin, v. live. 
zhin, n. woman. 


zdbur or zebur, n. book of Psalms. zhoru, adv. u 


zaf, adj. much, abundant. 


zhur, prep. within. 


zaft, adj. subject ; zaft kirin, v. zian, n. mischief. 


subject. 

zahmat, n. trouble. 

aif, adj. lean, weak. 

zdlim, adj. cruel ; zdlim kirin, v. 
oppress. 

zdn, v. be born. 

zangil, n. bell. 

zdnin, v. know. 

zar, adj. yellow. 

zarar, n. injury; zarar kirin, v. 


apricot. 

zava, n. bridegroom. 

zebur, see zdbur. 

zéda, adv. more; zéda bun, v. be 
increased; zéda kirin, v. in- 
crease. 

zelzila, earthquake. 

zemdn, n. time. 

Nn. intelligence, sense; zén 
din, attention. 

zér, n. gol 

zernik, n. arsenic (?). 

zeyafat, n. banquet. 


(zibakh, n. mercury. 
| zibil, n. dung. 
n. belly. 


kirin, v. remember. 

n. saddle; zin kirin, v. saddle. 

zind, n. fornication ; zind kirin, 
v. fornicate. 

zinjir, n. chain. 

zirkit, n. wasp. 

Ziv, N. silver. 

zivirin, v. revolve, turn about. 

ziyarat, n. shrine, sacred place ; 
visit to a saint’s tomb. 

zlumi, n. oppression. 

zor, adj. strong :—n. force, vio- 
lence; zor kirin, v. force, do 
violence. 

zrav, adj. slender. 

zringdndin, v. ring. 

zu, adv. quickly; zu zu, very 
quick. 

zurna, n. fife; zurna kirin, v. 
play on the fife. 


zustdn, n. winter. 
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SPECIMENS. 


We add a couple of fragments of Kurdish text which are found at the end of the 
Vocabulary, without any explanation of how or by whom they were prepared. 
They are reduced to the orthography which has been used above, but are not 
otherwise altered. They afford a number of forms of words different from those 
adopted in the other parts of the article, and also several words not entered in the 
Vocabulary; the more important of the latter have been introduced there, marked 
with an asterisk. Comm. OF PUBL. 


Lorp’s PRAYER. 


Bab-é-ma ya Vasminé, ndwé-ta mokadas bit; pddishdhiyé-ta 
Wat; rizdyé-ta bit, weku Vasmdnéya, weto Cardé zhi ; bida-ma avro 
nin-é-ruzhé ; zh’ karét-ma Wbora, kurung am zhi borin kardédrét- 
ma; uma na ba Ptijerib, beli ma khilds Wka zh’ sheré ; sabab yé 
taya pddishahiti, u kudset, u jeldl, ebed il ebed: amin. 


PaRABLE OF THE PropigaL Son (PART). 


U disin Isd gota-wan: mirov-ék ha bun du kur; u gota kur-é- 
kichka: bdbo, bida-min pdr d’gdhéta-min zh’ mdl-é-ta; u mial-e- 
kho Vék weh kir, U pdsh kindak roshan, au kur-é-kichka 
jiima kir hamu tisht ku g@hashté, u cho memleket-é-dur, u 
deri mdl-é-kho baldv kirneh [?| ku tgeriyd Wpisié. Weki harg 
=kharj ?) kir her tisht-€-kho (awa) ha bu graéni ék mazin kawimi 

we memleket, u mda u cho tiba Pmerov ék zh’ shar-é wé 
memleket, u au ré kir deshté Ucherandini bardzdn ; u galak @wiya 
Ctezhi kirin zik-é-kho zh’ win herobdn ya thardzan Pkhwarin ; u 
chu merov na dayé. Weku hat lalé kho, goft: chand gholdm 
babim, nan zédaya; u az zh’ birsidn bezra 
berza?| Chim. Dé ra bim, chuna nik bdb-min (or bdb-im), dé 
zhimé: babo, min gunhd kiriya. 


ARTICLE IV. 


COLLATION OF A SECOND MANUSCRIPT 


ATHARVA-VEDA PRATICAKHYA. 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Presented to the Society October 13th, 1871. 


THE Atharva-Veda Praticékhya was published by me, with a 
translation and notes, founded mainly on the native comment, 
in the seventh volume of this Journal (1862). The edition was 
based upon a single manuscript, of a very incorrect and some- 
what defective character, but the only one known to be in 
existence: and the publication was not made until after the 
failure of an attempt to obtain new manuscript material in 
India (as is explained in the introductory note to the work). 
Early last year, however, I was informed by Professor Weber 
of Berlin that Dr. George Biihler of Bombay had _ recently 
purchased on behalf of the Government of Bombay, along with 
other Atharvan material (see the complete list in the Monats- 
bericht of the Berlin Academy for February, 1871, pp. 76-7), 
a copy of this treatise; unfortunately, not accompanied by a 
commentary. I lost no time in sending to Dr. Biihler a request 
for a transcript of the new manuscript, and, by his kindness, I 
received the desired transcript, carefully verified by himself, in 
the course of the summer. The results of its collation are here 
presented. 

The signature of the manuscript, giving the scribe’s name, 
and the place and time of writing, is as follows: 

granthasamkhyé 180. pancolindgajitsinund kanvdlayanivasind 
bhavadevene ‘dara grantham likhitam; sara 1718 kéattikacudi 11 
budhe. 

The date is in the attumn, A. D. 1660. 

The title of the treatise is everywhere given as caturddhydyiké 
simply, with no mention of Caunaka. The ending of each of 
the four chapters is Gtharvane caturddhydyikdyam prathamo (ete.) 
‘dhydyah ; and at the end of all is farther added, in more 
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extended phrase, dtharvane caturddhyé- 
yikévydkaranam sampairnam. The endings of the sections are 
also marked in entirely uniform manner, prathamasya pratha- 
mah padah, and so on. There is nowhere any trace of an 
enumeration of the rules. 

The form of the name as before accepted by me is therefore 
established beyond the reach of question ; and the responsibility 
for its inconsistency with grammatical rule is to be put upon 
the shoulders of its authors or transmitters, whose errors, if 
such there be, we are not called upon to amend in a matter of 
this kind. 

The opening invocation, ov namah cribrahmavedéya, is in 
close accordance with that of the other manuscript (see p. 575, 
or 245 of the separate impression). 

I begin now a detailed collation, with statement of the results 
following from it. With this I incorporate, here and there, a 
few corrections, in great part derived from a notice and criticism 
of the former work given by Weber in the Literarisches Central- 
Blatt, No. 29 (1863), and reprinted by him in the second volume 
of his Indische Streifen (pp. 230-233). For the sake of brevity, 
I denote the new manuscript everywhere by B., and refer to the 
other as A. ; 


After the invocation, already quoted, follows next om athd 
*igirasah, This, then, is evidently the first rule of the treatise as 
at present constituted, and my conjecture (p. 575 [245]), that it 
was “a copyist’s error for atharvdigirasah,” and so a part of the 
invocation, is proved erroneous. Being, however, unexplained in 
the commentary (like the metrical and other appendages to the 
third and fourth chapters, to be noticed later), its right to stand 
as an original part of the treatise may be questioned. Its form, 
too, is suspicious: uthd ’vigirasah would be a proper heading for 
the Atharvan text itself, rather than for such a treatise as this. 
Nor do we expect a Pratigikhya to begin with defining the text 
to which it relates; a mere evam tha, as in the next rule but one, 
is all the definition that is called for. 


i.2. B. divides into two rules, by a line of interpunction in- 
serted after ca. A. does the same in the final repetition of the 
rule. This is not an evidence of much consequence, as there are 
several cases later (namely i.94, ii.65, iv.96,109) where B. blunder- 
ingly inserts a mark of division in the midst of a rule. The expo- 
sition of the whole as one connected rule by the comment in A. 
(though not unattended with difficulties) is of much more weight. 
The point would hardly be worth dwelling upon, save that the 
admission of athd ’igirasah as a rule seems to demand that, in 
order to make out the number of forty-one rules in the section, we 
_ throw rules 14-16 into one (see below), and then find one extra 
rule somewhere; and there would appear to be no other place to 
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find it than here. I will not undertake to decide the point 
absolutely. 


i.4. B. has anrkdrah ...., as has A, also in every place but one, 
where it reads annrkdrah. There can be no question that the 
amendment to an/kdrah is a necessary one. 


trtiydntdn iti gau-: a mere copyist’s error. 


i.14-16. These are given in B. as a single rule, and should 
doubtless count as such, It was not quite correct to state that 
A, treated 12 and 13 together, as one rule; a renewed examina- 
tion shows me that there has been, rather, a complete falling out 
of the comment to 12, so that 12 is stated, and then 13 explained 
and repeated. As to how the required number of rules shall be 
found in the chapter, see above, under rule 2. 


adharakanthyah ; A. has the same in the rule and 
petition, but -thah both times in the comment. 


adhardushthyam; A. has -thyam in rule, para- 
phrase, and repetition, but not in the interpretation. 


antasthdndm ; and so in every other like case here- 
after (with an exception or two which will be noted in passing) ; 
A. has the same almost uniformly; I adopted the reading antah- 
sthd ete. because the rules of the Pratigékhya itself do not author- 
ize the omission of visarjaniya before a sibilant followed by a surd 
mute. 


i.33. This rule is probably to be understood as eke ‘sprshtam 
» suggested by F. M. Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, §57, note ). 

e commentary reads (a little amended) eke ‘sprshtam svardndii 
karanan: bruvate, apare vivrtam. What, however, should be the 
difference between asprshtam and vivrtam except as a verbal 

uestion, of choice between synonyms, it is not easy to see. 
Possibly a difference in the implied degree of openness is to be , 
recognized. 

i.39. B. salakdra lrvarnam; A. everywhere sabhakdram, fol- 
lowed by vrvarnam, trv-, and mrv-; that the true reading is that 
given in the edition is not, of course, to be questioned. 


i.42. B. has, apparently, -shtdnah amended to shthdnah. 
1.43. B hinah gvdsanddah: doubtless an error of the scribe. 
1.63. B. shatparasor : an obvious blunder. 


i.66. B., in fact, has....angurim, which I pointed out as being 
undoubtedly the preferable reading. 


i.68. B. parosh-: a scribe’s error. 


i.73. B. dirgha pra-: also doubtless an error of transcription. 

It is to be noted that the Taittiriya-Pratigakhya (at x.24) makes 
the same prescription as the others do respecting the exemption of | 
a “pragraha” vowel from phonetic alteration. 


| 
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i.74. B. ikdr-: a mere slip of the pen. 
i.77. B co “ddttuh; and A. has the same reading. My 


reading uddttah was, I think, a simple oversight; since the singu- 
lar, used in a collective way, is obviously not less admissible than 
the plural. 


iti parah, like A. I should, however, still defend 
the reading of the edition as a called-for emendation. 


1.85. B. has pdiisumdis- by first hand, but alters, erroneously, 
to pdiigu-. 
i.94-95. B. divides, erroneously, soshmani: 
*ataryena vrttih. 
In the edition, ’xwshmd is an error of the press for ’nishmd. 
1.96. B khdimakhés ity ....: an oversight of the scribe. 
avavetdni : a blunder merely. 


’ ‘nuttamd sp-: also nothing more than a blunder. 

I am inclined to think that the expression yathdsamkhyam in 
this rule distinctly implies the existence of four yamas only, and 
prescribes the insertion of them after the various mutes “in 
accordance with the number” of the latter: that is to say, of a 
first yama after a “ first” mute, a second after a “second,” and so 


on. 


i104. B. pdrvah svar-, which seems to me a false reading. I 
have no new light to cast upon the construction and meaning of 


this very obscure rule. 


i105. B., like A., runs all these extracts into sandhi together. 
lt writes srshtdh3 and prdgih3 (putting the figure after the visur- 
janiya); A. had dropped out the sign of protraction in these two 
words (as also that in prdgi3s, where B. reads with the edition). 
It also has avage ’ti, without the sign, in accordance with what I 
had pointed out to be the requirement of rule 97. It adds a double 
stroke of interpunction after the i of dsizd, before the figure. 
Finally, along with A., it omits the ¢¢ after tdsd in the last cita- 
tion; this I either admitted from the Atharvan text by an inad- 
vertence, or inserted by way of an (unnecessary) emendation. 

B. adds, as final rule of the chapter, ita uttaram adhikam, one 
of the phrases reported in the edition as constituting a part of the 
comment. There was nothing whatever in its appearance in A. to 
euggest the idea of its being a rule. 

e full rehearsal of the cases of protraction in rule 105 is not in 
accordance with the general style of the treatise, which is wont to 
dispose of such a matter by a gana, like khanvakhdsi ’tyddi plu- 
tam; and this circumstance, taken in connection with the peculiar 
mode of treatment of the two last rules by the commentator, is 
calculated to suggest the suspicion that whatever follows rule 104 
is a later addition to the text. The Taittiriya-Pratigikhya, at 
least, deems it no part of its duty to give a statement of the 
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protracted vowels of its text, and in the Vajasaneyi-Pratigakhya 
(ii.50-53) such a statement is made only incidentally. 


ii.9. B. rananemah : mere blunder. 
i116. B. shakdrdnitin nandp-: an equivalent reading. 


ii.22. B. nakdr-: slip of the copyist’s pen. 

ii.26. B. nakdrasya catatavargeshu simply; and it has been 
pointed out already by Weber (in the review referred to above) 
that this is the true reading of A. also, I having allowed to blunder 
into the rule three words that in fact belonged to the comment. 
Of course, the inference which I drew in the note to the preceding 
rule from the repetition of visarjaniyah in this one falls away as 
unfounded. 

ii.47. B rodviv-: error of copyist. 

ii.58-59. B. runs these two rules together, and adds ca at the 
end. The ca may be a genuine difference of reading, but the rules 
must at any rate be separated, as no xa is implied in the latter. 

ii.61-62. B. again accidentally omits the pause between these 
two rules. 

ii.65. B. puts a virdma under the ¢ of karat, and adds a pause, 
thus dividing the rule into two; but it is an obvious blunder. 

ii.73. B. has pitush pi-, which is the better reading; but it also 
gives erroneously pitari. 

ii.75. B. dyush pra-: again a preferable reading. 

ii.77. B. paridhish pa-: once more, as in the two preceding 
cases, the true reading, since the Pratigakhya ought by all means 
to follow its own prescriptions. 

ii.82. B sidripasya: an equivalent reading. 

ii.86. B. strtasyasvapishu: copyist’s error. 

ii.89. B., pr. manu, had ndrnadenope ; but it is amended to an 
accordance with the edition. 

ii.92. B., pr. manu, had.... akdravyadhdye...., but is amended 
to akdsya (for akdrasya ?) vyavdye. 

ii.94. B. supports the peculiar expression -mebhyo. 


ii.102. B. has in margin pdtha mr¢i. 


iii.3. B. vyavadhdv : mere copyist’s blunder. 


ii.20. B. ralope pirvasya: a real difference of reading; accepta- 
ble, but not necessary. 


iii.27. B. -padhd svare: error of the scribe. 


i.18. B. lopo dai sthah stambhoh....: the most blundering 
version of a rule that is to be found in the whole manuscript. 
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iii.28. The lacuna pointed out as existing here in A. turns out to 
have involved two rules, which B. gives thus: 

chakdrag ca; 

ippalyddishu 

fn the former of these, there is doubtless continued implication 
of svardt, and the rule teaches that ch is doubled, or changed to 
ech, after any vowel. To this no other restriction applies than that 
taught in rule 30; and that one, only in the combination chy. 
The corresponding rules in the other Pratigakhyas are as follows. 
The Rik Prat. (v1.1, r.3, ceelxxx.) teaches that ch is doubled as 
well when it is not the first consonant of a group as when it is; ~ 
while a couple of later rules (vi.3, r. 12-13, ccclxxxvili.—ix.) rehearse 
a number of exceptional cases in which the duplication does not 
occur. The Vaj. Prat. (iv.24) prescribes the invariable insertion 
of ¢ between and a preceding vowel, and excepts (iv.25) but 
three cases. The Taitt.-Prat. (xiv.8) prescribes the duplication 
only in certain specified cases. 

The second rule declares that ‘in pippali etc. there is duplica- 
tion after the first vowel of the word.’ The cases here contem- 
plated, judging from the word taken as example, are of a wholly 
different character from the others to which the rules of duplica- 
tion relate, being such as have a double letter as part of their 
original and proper orthography. I do not, therefore, think it at 
all worth while to look through the Atharvan text in order to pick 
out the other words which may have been included in the gana. 
In every occurrence of this particular word, it may be noticed in 
passing, a part of the Atharvan manuscripts read pishpali. 

The next following rule is na visarjaniyah, and with it begins 
the rehearsal of exceptions. 

The hope which I before expressed (p. 584 [254]), that the restora- 
tion of these lost rules would lessen somewhat the list of duplica- 
tions, is not realized: not a single one of the consonant groups 
treated in the third additional note requires to have its form as 
there given modified ; we have only to extend the simple letter ch, 
in a host of cases, to the group cch. 


prakrtydh: a blunder only. 
The Taitt.-Prat. also has a corresponding rule (x.24). 

‘ntasthah ; and the omission of the A and the 
treatment of the word as a se cog were an oversight on my part, 
since my copy of A. reads in the rule -sthdh, and in the comment 
antasthd bhavanti. 


53. ptrvapaddder.... A. has the same reading in 
the rule, and pérvah was my emendation, suggested partly by the 
apparent necessities of the case, partly by the paraphrase of the 
commentator, which runs pérvo bhavati: paddder akdrasya. 1 
do not see how the desired meaning can be obtained without 
pope | pérvah; although, even then, the expression is very 
difficult and peculiar. 
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In the comment to this rule and to 55, we are doubtless to read, 
as Weber suggests, te ‘bruvan for te ‘kravan. The phrase, how- 
ever, does not occur in the Atharvan text. 


iii.54. B. has.... prakrtydh again, as in rule 33 above. 


The passage Sesinsdiionen ” to the third section of this chapter, 
and which, in the edition, I treated as a part of the commentary, 
is found in B., as if belonging to the text. That it belongs to the 
text, howev er, as an original and proper part of it, is by no means 
to be believed ; it is, rather (along with the two similar passages 
to be noted later), the interpolation of some reworker. This is 
evidenced both by its own character and by the fact that the 
comment takes no notice of it; it did not belong to the treatise 
which the commentator took in hand to explain. Rather than 
report various readings merely, I give the whole passage precisely 
as it stands in B.: 

shad eva svaritajdtini lakshandni pratijdnate : 

parvampirvan drdhataran mradi iyo yadyad uttaram.1. 

abhinihitah prakglishto jatyah kshdiprag ca tév ubhdu: 

tdirov etat svaritamandalam.,2. 

sarvatikshno ‘bhinihitas tatah prdakelishta ucyate: 

tato mrdutardu svdrdu jdtyah kshdiprag ca ubhdu.s. 

tato mrdutarah svdras tdirovyanjana ucyate : 

padavrtto mrdutara iti svdrabaldbalam.4. 

aparah praha: tdirovyanjanapddavrttdu tulyavrtti ity uddttah 
ptrva paro ‘nudattah svarita samdhih : 

iii.55. B. ‘kdruh instead of ‘kdram, which relieves the | need 
cal difficulty pointed out in the note. 

iii.56. B., as everywhere else, prdkglishtah, sometimes writing 
the & with virdma, sometimes combining it with the ¢. 

iii.59. B. antapade : an error of the scribe. 

iii.60. B. supports A, in the reading ukdrasya, but it cannot be 
otherwise than false. 

iii.62. B. -vyapetas : a mere slip of the pen on the part of a 
copyist. 

iii.65. B. again has -prdékglishta-; also anumdtrdnighdto, which, 
as Weber has pointed out, is the true reading of A. also. 

iii.71. B. uddttam udattagrutih. This, except the final /, is the 
true form of the rule, and deducible (as Weber shows) from A. also. 
In constructing the text, I overlooked the fact that, from 67 on- 
ward, the implied subject is aksharam, not svarah. 

iii.73. vidhah had been added in the original of B. after the ca 
of this rule, but was struck out again. 

The concluding remarks upon this section, like the introduction, 
are given in B. as part of the text, and I repeat them here in their 
form as B. presents them : 


t 
a 
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asvardni vyanjandni: svaravati’ty dnyatareyah. kim saindheh 
svuritam: pirvartpam ity dnyatareyah: uttarardpam gaikhami- 
trih: kim aksharasya svaryamdnasya svaryate. ardham hrasva- 
sya pddo dirghasye’ty eke: sarvam iti ginkhamitrih: aksharasydi 
*shd vidhdnain vidyate yad visvaribhdvah: rgarddharecapaddn- 
tivagrahavivrttishu matraé kdlah, Weber notes that visvaribhdva 
is the reading in A, 


iii.80. The /acuna in A, after this rule proves to be of nearly 
the dimensions that I conjectured; it includes, namely, five rules, 
which are given in B. as follows: 

nasag ca ; 

dhitusthad ayakdrit ; 

“ru; 

brahmanvatyddindm ; 

nipdtasya svah. 

. The form of these rules is in part very questionable, nor do I 
find it possible to make them fit the phenomena presented by the 
Atharvan text. 

The first rule, nusag ca, must mean ‘the » of nah also is 
changed to n after pra and pard.’ So far as pra is concerned, 
this is well enough; the cases of pra nah are twelve in the Athar- 
van; they are all mentioned in the note to rule 80. But the text 
offers no example of nah after pard; while, on the other hand, 
there are eight cases (counting xii.3.55-60 as but a single case) 
in which xah follows pari and is changed to nah, all the manu- 
scripts agreeing. The form of rule 80, then, as here implied, 
needs absolutely to have been praparibhydm, instead of prapard- 
bhydm. How to get over the difficulty I do not see. We cannot 
amend rule 80 to praparibhydm, because there is in the Atharvan 
a single case of en after pard, and a single phrase (repeated) in 
which it remains en after pari; both are quoted by the commen- 
tator under rule 80. 

Of the remaining rules, one, brahmanvatyddindm, is clear 
enough in its bearing; it applies to the cases (referred to also in 
iv.99, and there rehearsed in the note) in which, against iii.89, a » 
becomes n (in pada as well as sanhitd text) even when final. 

The other three have the aspect of representing the three items 
of a rule of Panini, nag ca dhdtustho-ru-shubhyah (viii.4.27), and of 
having had their form determined rather by that principle of gen- 
eral grammar than by the requirements of the Atharvan text. To 
the form of the last of the three, indeed, great exception is to be 
taken. It appears capable of meaning oniy ‘of the particle su,’ 
while it ought to mean ‘after shu, when a particle,’ and so to 
read nipdtdt shvah. If the particle su in its unaltered form were 
given in the rule, it ought to be represented by suf, as once before 
(1.97); and in that case suiah would be enough of itself to consti- 
tute the rule; while if (as is obviously preferable) the altered form 
be taken, and written as shvah, the added qualification nipdtdt 
would be needed, to exclude the case-ending shu in grheshu nah, and 


any other similar case that might occur. ere is then the further 


i 
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and not unimportant objection that no example of » for n after shu 
is to be found in the text. The altered shw is not once followed by 
nah; the only initial » that comes in contact with it is at xviii.1. 
37, where we have stusha a shu nrtamdya (R. V. viii.24.1, stusha 
@ shu vo nrtamdya), not a single manuscript reading nrtamdya. 
Unless, therefore, all the manuscripts are wrong here, and we 
have to alter to nrtamdya, I cannot see what purpose this rule 
answers. In the Rig-Veda, it is to be observed, shw has an alter- 
ing effect only on nah (R. Pr. v.26); but the putting of the pre- 
cept here in question after brahmanvatyddindm in our Pratigikhya 
seems to dissociate it from nah, and mark it as applying to any 
word whatever with initial x. A number of illustrative cases are 

iven in the comment to Panini, all of them taken from the Rig- 

eda, and falling under the rule of its Pratigékhya already refer- 
red to. In the same comment is given as counter-example grheshu 
nah, the phrase which (as noted under rule 80 of the Pratigakhya) 
occurs twice in the Atharvan, most of the manuscripts reading each 
time nah. I think that, in view of the absence of authority for 
this reading in the Pratigikhya, the adoption of nah in the edited 
text is to be approved. 

The rule wrw affords fewer difficulties of interpretation. But the 
only passage in which nah, or any other word beginning with n, 
follows uru, is uru nah krnota (v.3.6), where P. M., to be sure, have 
nah, but E. I. H. read nah, which was received into the edited 
text, because the passage is found also -in the Rig-Veda, and is 
expressly nl by the Rik Prat. (v.27) from the operation of 
the rule requiring in general nah after uru (v.26). If this rule of 


our own treatise is to be respected, the correct Atharvan reading 
is uru nah, Possibly uriéinasdu (xviii.2.13), which I had regarded 
as included in the gana of rule 76, is to be brought under the 
present precept. 

There remains the rule dhdtusthdd ayakdrdt, which can hardly 
signify anything else than ‘after an altering letter contained in a 
root, unless combined with y,’ and must be understood as applying 

all 


only to nah. But the only case of altered » in the text falling 
under the rule as thus understood is gikshd no asmin (xviii.3.67: 
the passage is also found at R. V. vii.32.26, and falls under one of 
the specifications of R. Pr. v.26, but one that is quite otherwise 
constructed than in our treatise): all the manuscripts read no. 
But the specification ayakdrdt, if I interpret it correctly, can only 
be intended to exclude wrushya (vi.4.3); and there all the sanhitd 
MSS. save E. give urushyd nah, which has accordingly been 
received into the edited text. And, on the other hand, we have 
mimrsho nah at iii.15.4, and ririsho nah at xi.2.29, in which n is 
not read by a single manuscript. And these are all the cases 
occurring in the text to which the specification dhdtustha applies. 

It will have been made plain by this discussion how radical and 
even irreconcilable a discordance exists between the facts of the 
text as we have it and the rules of the Pratigékhya, upon this 
particular point. Considering the state of things, we must greatly 


i 
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regret that we have not the native comment on the rules, that we 
might see how the commentator would deal with the difficulties 
involved. In order to cast oe possible additional light upon 
them, I will here state, more fully than was done in the former 
note on iii.80, what the manuscripts do in various cases offered by 
the Atharvan text. 

The reading dgir nah was received into the edited text at ii.29.3, 
because it was found in all the manuscripts without exception. 
But it is questionable whether this was anything more than an 
accidental agreement in error. There are thirty-four other similar 
cases in the text, where nah is preceded by a r altered from the 
final s of a form of declension, though no other in which the r 
represents a s that belongs to the radical part of the word; among 
these, H. reads ardtir nah at ii.7.4, and P. M. W. have sendnir 
nah at iv.31.2. Further, H. has pitre nah at i.31.4, and E. H. have 
sarve nah at v.7.6; H. has atra nah at vi.104.2. Of the two cases 
of grheshu nah 1 have already spoken. If (as I do not at all sup- 
pose to be the case) the term dhdtustha required to be understood 
as applying to an altering letter contained in the radical part of a 
noun-derivative, so that it would authorize d¢ir nah, then the fol- 
lowing cases would also fall under it: dvisho nah (iv.33.7), vdi- 
cvdnaro nah (vi.35.1,2; 53.2; 119.1), rayim nah (vii.20.4; 79.1), 
kshaydya nah (vii.26.3), ushd nah (vii.69.1; also xix.48.2; 50.7), 
vigvartipo nah aon adhyaksho nah (x.1.6), and, in the nine- 
teenth book, pashd nah (xix.10.9). No manuscript reads n in any 
of these passages. 

There are a few such cases as pari pdhi nah (vii.84.1), but these 
are to be excluded from the operation of the rules by a reasonable 
understanding of the terms of the latter, as prescribing alteration 
only in words immediately following that containing the altering 
cause, without intervention of other words. 


iii.81. The reading of this rule is in fact punar naydmasi, as 
restored by conjecture in the edition. 


iii.83. B. durydnah: a blunder merely. 


ii.86. The corruption of A. at this point was greater than I 
imagined, and B. gives three rules between our 85 and 87, namely: 

pra minanti ; 

na minanti ; 

nabheh. 

Of the last of these, A. also has preserved a remnant, reading 
nabheh instead of bhdnog ca as the first statement of rule 87; but 
as there immediately followed a comment on bhdnoh, with bhdnog 
ca repéated at the end, 1 regarded nabheh as merely a — 
error. In this I doubtless showed a want of acuteness; yet, | hope, 
only to an excusable degree; for, although the forms pra nabhasva 
and pra nabhatdm (vii.18.1,2) needed to be exempted from the 
operation of rule 79, above, I regarded them as included in the 
gana of rule 92, where they would be not less in place than the 
forms of nart with pari which are, according to the commentator, 
actually eontemplated there. 
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The other two rules are attended with much greater difficulty. 
The facts in the text to which they must be meant to apply are 
fully stated in the note to rule 86; we have pra mindti, pra mi- 
nanti, and pra minit, each once only, besides pramindma in the 
nineteenth book (with which the Pratigakhya does not concern 
itself). All these would be sufficiently provided for by a single 
rule, xa mindteh, letting the third person singular present, as so 
often elsewhere, represent the root of which itis a form. We can, 
indeed, make shift to get along with na minanti, since the third 
plural might, in an exceptional way, be used as representative of 
the verb (there appears to be one other such case, at iv.39; see 
below), and it might be irregularly left uninflected though used in 
a genitive relation. But what to do with pra minanti besides I 
do not see, unless we may simply regard it as a blundering repeti- 
tion of the other rule; and this is a very daring thing to do, as 
regards a manuscript so careful and generally accurate as B. 
Here, again, we must greatly regret our deprivation of the aid 
which the comment would give us in explaining the apparent 
anomalies of the text. 

It was noted under rule 86 that A. also reads na minanti. 


iii.89. B. paddntdt parg-: a mere blunder, so far as I can see. 
We might be glad to amend the rule to paddntasparcayuktayoh 
or paddnte spargayuktasya ca, but the ablative paddntdt is wholly 
unmanageable. 


11.93. B..... gashalaih copyist’s error. 
iii.95. B. padend ”varjitena, which is doubtless the true reading. 


The long introductory passage at the head of the fourth chapter, 
iven in full in the fourth additional note to the edition (p. 591 
261] ff.), is found in B. as part of the text of the chapter. I 

reproduce it here, precisely as read in the manuscript (but prefixing 
to the verses the same numbers as in the note referred to). 

om samdsdvagrahavigrahdn pade yatho ’vdca chandasi ¢d- 

katdyanah: tathd pravakshydmi catushtayam padam ndmé- 
khydtopasarganipdtandm. 

1. dkhydtam yat kriydvdci satvdkhyam ucyate : 

nipdtdg cddayo satva upasargds tu prddayah. 
2. ndma ndmndm uddttena samastam prakrtisvaram. 
na yushmadasmadvacandni na cd *mantritam ishyate : 
3. nadmd nudattam prakrtisvaro gatir 
anucco vd ndma cet sydd uddttum. 
kriydyoge: gatipirvah samdso 
ydvanto ‘nucedh samarthds tin samasyet : 

4. yatrd neko ‘py anucco ‘sti parag ca prakrtisvarah: 

ikhydtam ndma vd yat sydt sarvam eva samasyate. 

5. sopasargam tu yan nicdih pirvan vd yadi vd param. 

uddttena samasyante yathdi supratishthitam. 

6. uddttas tu nipdto yah so ‘nuddttah kvacid bhavet. 

samasyate yathdvidham itihdso nidarganam : 


i 
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7. naghdrisham sasahe ’ty evamddiny uddharet : 
sahe end ’nudittam param ndma samasyate. 

8. anuddttena co ’dattam abhdvo yatra co ’cyate: 
sahastktavdkah santarddegah gatakrato nidarganam. 

10. anuddtto ‘nugatir yatrd ’nuddttam param padam: 

pérvena vigrahas tatra sain subhityd nidarganam. 

11. yatro ’bhe da prakrtisvare pirvam yac ca param ca yat: 

varjjayited "dyudattani sarvam eva vigrhyate : 

12. ndmakhydtani samasyante na cd *khydtam ca ndma ca: 

nima ndmno ’pasargdis tu sambandhdartham samasyate. 

13. na yushmadasmadddegd anuddttdt paddt pare: 

ndmopasargagatibhih samasyante cana: 

14. mdm anu pra te putram ity evamddiny uddharet : 

etadag "nudditini ’damag ca tathdi ca: 
15. ndmopasargagatibhih samasyante kadé cana: 
brhann eshdm ya endm vanim dyanti pary endn pary asye 
nidaganam : 
9. anuditto ‘nugatir madhye ptirvapardu prakrtihsvardu 
vigrahas tatra purushe ‘dhi samdahite : 

16. anuddtto ‘nugatih sarvdih samasta svaritddibhih : 

sansrdvyena nir durarmanya dcdrye nidarganam : 

17. pra-pard-ni-sam-d-nir-dur-avd- dhi-pari-vi ca: 

aty-api-st-d-apd-bhi ty upd-nu-prati vingatih : 

18. ekdkshard uddtta ddyuddttds tathd ’pare : 

abhi anta upasargah kriydyoge gatis tatha: 

19. ddyuddttd dagai ’teshdm uccd ekdkshard nava: 

vingater upasargandm antodattas tv abhi’ty ayam: 

20. 
dhd-svadhd-¢rat- 
-svaralald ity upasarga-vrttini yathandmndtah svardni. 

The variations of reading here presented are in hardly any 
instance of a nature to throw further light upon the meaning of 
the passages in which they occur; an I think it accordingly 
superfluous to enter into any new discussion of the extract. That 
it forms no proper part of the substance of the Pratigikhya is 
sufficiently obvious. 


iv.3. B. anarthakakarm-; and this is probably the true reading 
in A, also, as the commentary has anarthakdig ca karmapravacani- 
ydi¢ ca ete. 

iv.6. B.... plutah svarasyd siddhatvdt ; and A. also has plutah, 
plutasvarasya being my own conjectural emendation, and one to 
which I should be inclined still to adhere: at least, I do -not see 
how to construe pluitah. But asiddhatvdt is probably correct, and 
is to be understood as having the virtual meaning of ‘ anomal- 
ousness,” 


iv.12. B. reads distinctly aninigena, thus refusing its support to 
Weber’s conjecture of alivigena. I have no new light to cast upon 
the interpretation of the rule. , 
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iv.16. B. reads plainly taratamayoh, not -poh. 


iv.18. Weber conjectures, in the commentary, in place of vijio, 
the reading vineh, i. 2. ‘ of the taddhita-ending vin.’ 


iv.20. B. tdtaye: a real and rather surprising difference of 
reading. I cannot now tell whether ¢dtaye would cover all the 
cases that occur in the Atharvan text, but know nothing to the 
contrary. We have ¢dtibhih more than once, but that is differently 
divided, tdti-bhih, by iv.31. 

iv.21. B. ubhayd[d | dyusi: doubtless the true reading. 


iv.29. B. has, erroneously, svasvardt, instead of svardt; also 
tanvdni, but amended to tanmdni. Respecting the latter word, 
see the St. Petersburg lexicon, under mdnin. 


iv.36. B. has... . pasprshte ‘pi, as also A. in the rule, but -srshte 
in the comment. If upasprshte is the actual reading of the treatise, 
it can hardly be anything but a corruption of upasrshte, which is 
plainly used as equivalent to upusargayukte. 


iv.39. B. anantau; and A. has the same in the commentary and 
repetition. Probably, then, this is the true reading, and we have 
here a second instance (as in iii.86) of the adoption of a third 
person plural instead of singular as representative of the root. 


iv.44. B..... vd ’vagrhye: doubtless a blunder merely. 
iv.46. B. subhishaktame: also, I presume, an error of the copyist. 


iv.53. B. does not divide this medley; and it reads pérvasu for 
parvasu. 


iv.56. B., by a slip of the pen, avarndtendi.... 
iv.61. B. omits ca: a better reading. 


iv.62. B. uda for udo; and so also A. in the rule, but wdah in 
the commentary. I do not see how we can help accepting wdo. 


iv.66—7. B. omits the mark of division between these two rules, 
but doubtless only by an oversight. The Jacuna in A. makes its 
evidence a little less valuable, perhaps; yet I can hardly question 
that the rules are correctly divided in the edition. 


iv.69. B. reads drgi instead of drgau, as does A. also in the rule 
and its repetition. I altered the reading to drgau, to accord with 
vyadhdu and sahdu in the preceding and following rules, on the 
authority of the comment, which has drgdu ca sarvandmnd akd- 
rantena ikdrdntena ca, B. has, by accidental omission, -rdte at 
the end. 


iv.73. B. prakrtir darg-: a blunder merely. 

Overlooking, it may be remarked in passing, the definition and 
use of samdpatti and the kindred word samdpddya in our treatise, 
Professor Miller has failed to comprehend the latter as met with 
in the Rik Pratigikhya (xiii.11,12). 


| 
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iv.74. B. 
Upacdra is doubtless an error of transcription; and dtpaddndm, 
although A. has distinctly the same reading, cannot be anything 
else. 

iv.86. B. reads also, with the utmost distinctness, ....anah- 
vandm. Weber acutely suggests emendation to anatkdndm, 
‘being without augment’ (a¢ being the Paninean designation for 
the augment), and I can hardly doubt that the latter is the true 
reading. 

iv.93. B. at end glapindm, which would probably have been the 
reading of A. also, but for the corrupt condition of the text along 


here. 
The words iigyavac ca are in fact found in B. as the next rule ; 


but, in the absence of a comment and illustrations to show what is 
the meaning, I do not venture to attempt the interpretation of a 
phrase so indefinite. 

iv.96. B. has.... kesaraprdbandhdydm, with virdma under the 
final m, and a pause added, thus dividing the rule into two; in 
both respects, evidently in the wrong. 

iv.98. B, -shu tripadatvdt: doubtless the true reading. Weber 
points out that it is to be plausibly inferred from A. also. 


iv.100. B. -tudyddindm ca: probably the true reading. 


The restoration of ivigyavac ca (after rule 93), and the reckoning 
of the introduction to the chapter as a rule, would make out the 
number 102, given in A. as that of the rules in the first three 
sections. 

iv.107, comment (p. 565 [235], 1.22). Read tdnasvarena, ‘ with 
prolonged tone’ (as pointed out by Weber, Ind. Stud. x.432). 


iv.108. My solution of the difficulty here was not —_ the right 
one. The present rule stands as I gave it; but there is found 


before it another, namely samhitdddrdhydrtham (B. has in both’ 


rules -dddhy-), which is an additional specification to the preceding 
rule, and which we have reason to be surprised at not finding 
pointed out as such by an added ca: ‘and for the sake of fixing 
the samhitd-reading.’ The presence of ca would have made evi- 
dent the value of the phrase as a rule; although it must be con- 
fessed that I ought (notwithstanding the imperfection at this point 
of the prefixed body of rules, which gives for both the rules 
together only saviuhitapadapadddydrtham) to have been acute 
enough to infer that value for it as things actually were. The 
rules and comment read in A. as follows (somewhat amended) : 
samhitdddrdhydrtham: samhitddardhydrtham ca paddny 
adhyeyani: drdhasya bhdvo dardhyam: varnadrdhddibhyah 
shyan ca: tatra samhitdyam samdeha utpanne sam- 
gayachedanam kurydt. yadi padddhyayanena sarmndehdpanayo 


bhavati tarhi kramddhyayanena: tatrd 
VoL. xX. 25 


| 


| 
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kramddhyayanam samhitdpadaddrdhydrtham: sam- 
hitd ca svasamsthd ca bhavati : 
and so on, as given in the edition. 


iv.109. B. has.... ed ’ddrshtah, and adds a double pause, break- 
ing the rule into two: an obvious error. 


iv.112. B. nd ’ntargatam : a blunder. 


iv.117. B. -samdpadydntargatandm 
reading from the edited text being evidently erroneous. 

It is made sufficiently plain, I think, in the note on this rule, 
that my pronouncing the Atharvan Arama a more complete index 
of the irregularities of its text than is that of the Rik depends upon 
the suggested understanding of the term samdpddya, as applying 
to all words which require a restoration of natural form in any of 
the respects mentioned in iv.74, without the restriction, laid down 
in Rik Prat. x.7, to those whose alteration is ananyakdrita, ‘ not 
having its cause in another word.’ Whether samdpddya actually 
has so wide a meaning is another question, which I admit to be 
doubtful. It is easy, by leaving out of sight the difficulties that 
beset the interpretation of rule 74 and its successors, to render a 
facile decision 2s to what is there signified. Doubtless, if we had 
a krama-text which we knew to be constructed according to the 
directions of our Pritigikhya, we should be able to make the 
former explain the latter. But, as things are, a renewed careful 
study of the rules and their bearings, while it has made me less 
certain as to some of the conclusions which I before reached, has 
not brought me to so assured a solution of the difficulties involved 
that I think it worth while to discuss the subject-here anew. 


iv.122. B. -tra pras-: without doubt, an error, although A. has 
once the same reading in the commentary. 


iv.123. It would be easy, by understanding pragrhydvagrhya 
in this rule as a copulative instead of a determinative compound, 
meaning ‘ pragrhyas and divisibles’ rather than ‘pragrhya divisi- 
bles,’ to make it teach nearly the same extent of repetition in pada- 
text as an in the Yajur-Veda, and as was conjectured above 
(under rule 74) for the Atharvan also. Yet it is possible so to 
understand rules 74-6 as to make them imply a pada-text like 
that found in the manuscripts. Rule 74, namely, would, so far as 
the pada was concerned, teach restoration only in dustano iti duh- 
-tano and the few other cases rehearsed on page 552 [222]; while 
rule 75 would apply to such pada words as ni-secanam, meanin 
‘even where there is no repetition, the same reversal of the speci- 
fied alterations is made, when these occur in the latter member 
of a compound as effects of a cause contained in the former mem- 
ber;’ and rule 76 would add the farther restriction that the words 
so treated must be not merely theoretically divisible, but divided 
in the actual usage of the pada-text. 


iv.126. B. repeats parihdryag ca, to signify the conclusion of 
the treatise. 
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As I have noticed and reported the various corrections and con- 
jectures made by Weber in respect to matters of detail, in his 
valuable notice of the Pratigakhya, I will say a word or two here 
also upon points of a more general character in that notice. 

Weber says: “ Between ika, ‘of Balkh,’ and valhika, from 
the root valh, there is doubtless a distinction to be made. Both 
words may well enough have existed side by side, but have then 
been variously confounded with one another.” These remarks are 
not quite intelligible to me. In the three passages where the word 
occurs in the Atharvan text, it is plainly a geographical name, and 
doubtless designates ‘them of Balkh;’ it was, therefore, a matter 
of interest that the Pratigakhya proved balhika, and not bahlika, 
to mean ‘of Balkh;’ thus tending to show that the latter form 
of the word, wherever met with, is a mere orthographical blunder. 
The St. Petersburg lexicon, it may be added, takes my view of the 
matter, and knows nothing of any word valhika from valh. 

My objection to recognizing the Atharva Pratigikhya as dem- 
onstrably the most modern of the treatises of its class was only 
that I did not consider the fact quite so satisfactorily demonstrated 
as some had been inclined to claim. Against the conclusion itself, 
as a matter of sentiment, I have not the least objection; but would 
only guard against an undue estimate of the force and conclusive- 
ness of the evidence bearing upon the point. 

Weber pronounces it “completely impracticable” (vdllig un- 
thunlich), in attempting to determine the relation of the Prati- 
gikhya to the existing Atharvan text, to combine the citations of 
the commentary with those of the Pratigikhya itself. To me it 
still seems quite impracticable to do otherwise. There is no pos- 
sibility, in the case of any of these treatises, of reaching a precise 
and absolute conclusion in regard to such a point, because the 
Pratigikhya does not in general cite passages, but rather de- 
termines principles and instances words. But in the present 
treatise especially, where the rules often give only the initial 
word of a list, the case is even more hopeless than elsewhere: 
to test the text by the Pratigékhya alone would lead to no result 
that was worth deriving or stating; we have to choose between 
nothing at all and a conclusion which, being founded on both 
treatise and commentary, is liable to the uncertainties arising 
from the introduction of an uncertain element—everywhere, of 
course, avoiding the assertion respecting the treatise itself of any- 
thing which really depends on the comment: as I was careful to 
do. In the reprint of his notice, Weber allows in an added note 
that “in the indexes” the text and commentary are sufficiently 
distinguished: which evidently implies that elsewhere there are 
instances of their confusion. In this, however, he does me injus- 
tice: any one who will take the trouble to look carefully through 
the second additional note will find that there is not there made a 
single statement or item of statement in which the two are not 
held distinctly apart. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ON A KAREN INSCRIPTION-PLATE., 


By Rev. ALONZO BUNKER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE A. B. M. U. IN FARTHER INDIA. 


Presented to the Society October 20th, 1870. 


THE story of my visit to Karenee, and the circumstances 
attending the copying of the Plate, are briefly as follows: 

Karenee is east from Toungoo twelve hard days’ journey. 
It lies on the Salwen river, and is divided into Eastern and 
Western Karenee, each ruled by its own chief. Its natural 
scenery is most interesting to the traveller. 

I left Toungoo near the close of 1868, and joined Rev. J. B. 
Vinton, of the Rangoon Mission, at Shwaygheen. We travel- 
led east to the Salwen river, and then north to the village of 
Kai-pho-gyee, the chief of Western Karenee. From Shway- 

heen to the Salwen is about seven days, and from thence to 

ai-pho-gyee’s village is about seven more, but we were nearly 
twenty days on the road, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country from roaming bands of robbers. We had sent to ask 
permission to enter Hastern Karenee, but were refused. 

Among the objects of our journey, not the least was to obtain 
a sight, and if possible a copy, of the famous Plate. But 
though we were received most cordially by the chief, yet we 
soon found that this part of our mission would not be accom- 
plished without difficulty. We discovered that the Plate, with 
other things of a strange character in the eyes of the natives, 
conaitated | in fact the talisman by which the chief held his 
power over the people. 

With reference to the origin of the Plate we made careful 
inquiries; but, so far as I have been able to learn, the Karenees 
do not hold the same traditions concerning it as the Sgau and 
Bghai tribes; yet I cannot speak positively respecting the 
point. 


* The tradition of the Red Karens, or Eastern Bghais, in which the inscription- 
plate here treated of plays a part, is given as follows by Rev. E. B. Cross, in a 
paper on the Karens and their language (see the Society’s Proceedings for October, 
1866, or Journal, vol. ix., pp. xi—xii.): 
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To all our inquiries, “‘ where did you get this Plate?” they 
reply, ‘it has descended to us from father to son, in the line of 
chiefs, from most ancient days ;” yet sometimes they profess to 
believe that it came from a supreme and supernatural being; 
that they formerly were able to read it, but soon lost the art. 
I hope in a future trip to learn what traditions are really held 
by hen concerning it, as well as concerning their own origin. 

The fact that the Plate invests its possessor, the chief, with 
what authority he holds over his subjects, is owing to the super- 
stition of the people. They believe that it has life; that it pos- 
sesses the power of giving and taking life, of producing famine 
or of giving plenty. They also believe that if one ventures to 
look upon it, he will be blinded by it. The chief, whether he 
joins in the popular belief or not, finds it profitable to keep up 
the delusion, both as it guards his power, and as it brings him 
arevenue. The people, attributing to it such power as they do, 
are accustomed to assemble once a year from all parts of the 
nation, to propitiate it with offerings. The gathering of the 
people takes place in the month of March, and is with them the 
great feast-day. Every one brings offerings, according to his 
free will; but as the Plate is thought to have an especial fond- 
ness for silver coin, such coin is the chief offering made to it. 
This yields quite a revenue to the chief. 


“Tn earliest and most ancient times, we came from the West. We came in 
company with the Chinese. The Chinese were our elder brothers. Our elder 
brothers, the Chinese, went in a company in advance, and we in a company fol- 
lowed them. The Chinese company advanced more rapidly than we did, and thus 
left us behind, and we became separated; and the separation gradually increased 
between us. 

“Under these circumstances, we came upon a stream or river where there were 
abundance of shell-fish [cerithidia]. We stopped to boil and eat the shell-fish. 
We boiled them, but they remained hard. We boiled them still more, but still 
they remained hard. Upon this we went to our elder brothers, the Chinese, and 
observed how they cooked the fish. We saw that they boiled them till they were 
cooked, and then broke the shells and ate them. We returned and did the same, 
and then followed after our brothers. We followed, but we no more overtook 
them. We continued to follow until we came upon the place where our Chinese 
brothers had left us a bridle-bit, and a sickle, to cut food for a horse, and a book 
written on a plate of brass and gold, which was shining black. It was only a part 
of the plate. We therefore said among ourselves, ‘now our elder brothers have 
determined not to wait for us any longer. They have given us, and left for us, 
our inheritance, that which we were to receive.’ 

“When this was done, we made no more attempts to follow our brothers. We 
stopped and made us cities and villages, and our palace, in the country and place 
where the city of Ava now is. The name of the city in which was our king’s 
palace was called Hotailai, or ‘ gold and silver city.’ 

“ After we had been there a long time, a Burmese people called Kathai, who were 
in the West, came after us, and fought with us, and utterly destroyed our palace, 
our cities, and our villages. We then fled and built again our villages and cities 
and palace in the land of Kyeelya, where we now are, and where we have ever 
since remained.” 

In the Sgau or Tavoy tradition, as reported also by Mr. Cross, the Chinese are 
declared “‘ younger brothers,” and there is a similar story about cooking the shell- 
fish, but no mention of a “ book” or plate. Comm. or PUBL. 
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At these yearly gatherings, the Plate is placed on a dish on 
a high altar, and shares a large part of the honors of the feast. 
Bullocks, goats, fowls, etc., are killed, and bits of all are heaped 
up around the dish on the altar. At this time the multitude 
bring their offerings of silver, and place them in the dish with 
the Plate, carefully avoiding a glance at it. 

On account of these superstitions, we found that we had much 
to overcome before we could gain a sight of the Plate. How- 
ever, a few days of careful diplomacy secured the consent of the 
chief and head-men, and one day about noon a messenger came 
to conduct us to the house where it was guarded. We must 
carry money to feed it, and we must take all the.risk of being 
smitten by it, because of our rashness, if it should be angry; 
which we joyfully did. About 75 cents in silver coin was 
thought to be sufficient to satisfy it for that time. We were 
also to leave all our followers behind. Only the two “ white 
men” would be allowed to enter. We were allowed to take 
pencils and paper. A few moments’ walk brought us to a 
strongly fortified inclosure, where stood the palace of old King 
Kai-pho-gyee, who had died a few months before our arrival. 
We were conducted to the rear of the house, where, by a flight 
of steps, we ascended a high walled veranda. Here, in a semi- 
circle, were seated the sons of the late king, in company with 
the chief men; and before them lay the metal Plate on an ordi- 

dinner-plate. Beside it lay a stout canvas bag, made to 
hold it, about three feet in length. Two pillows were placed 
for us to sit upon. We were allowed to take the Plate in our 
hands, but were forbidden to press or close the hand upon it; 
and although we had prepared wax, yet they would not permit 
us to take an impression of it. They granted us permission, 
however, to make a copy, and we set about our work, each for 
himself. We copied it throughout without reference to each 
other’s work, in order that we might test our copies for accuracy 
after they were made. We had no want of light, as the Plate 
lay in the fierce glare of a noon-day sun. While we were thus 
engaged, the keeper of the Plate, the wife of the deceased king, 
was occupied in chanting before the Nat who had the Plate in 
especial charge, in order to distract his attention from what was 
going on, lest he should be angry. We were thrown into some 
anxiety on this account, as she alternately chanted her prayer, 
and then came out to reproach us for being so long in our 
examination. 

The character is so complex that we found it difficult to make 
our copy, and the operation necessarily took some time. How- 
ever, we completed the copy without serious interruption, the 
chiefs maintaining a complete silence till we were through. 
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On comparing our copies we found that they were very nearly 
correct. e also were able to com them with the original 
now that we were sure of them. I inclose the original copy as 
made by myself. No. 1 is the front and No. 2 the reverse side.* 

I aimed to give every mark, however trifling, even what 
appeared to me to be slips of the chisel in the engraver’s hand, 
and each stroke in its — proportion. The first copy was 
made with a pencil, and traced with ink directly on my return. 

The engraved lines were bold and deep-cut, as I have endeav- 
ored to show in the copy. The strokes of the chisel formed a 
cut with a base more like two right angles than an acute angle. 
The letters were engraved very near to the edge of the Plate all 
around, and might give one the impression, on a hasty look, 
that the Plate had been divided, but a no reason for such a 
supposition, and I examined it carefully with this in view. 

he Plate was evidently very old, as it showed signs of wear. 
Some letters were filled up with much handling, but owing to 
the color of the metal the form of the letters was in almost 
every instance readily made out. 

The size of the Plate by actual measurement ee 65 
inches, width 24 inches, thickness about } of an inch, but not 
uniform. As to its composition I cannot pronounce with con- 
fidence, as we were not allowed to examine it by any test. 
There are, however, two kinds of metal in it, without doubt. 
These two metals were first made into plates and then united 
by welding, not face to face but by their edges. This is the 
appearance the Plate presents. The line of union is irregular, 
at times almost disappearing in the perfect union of the metals. 
The first half of the Plate is dark copper color, but the other 
half is a much lighter yellow, and I am not sure that it is not 
gold. I could not tell much by weight as a test, yet it seemed 
to me at the time to be too heavy for copper, or a composition 
of any metal having the specific gravity of copper; but I can- 
not speak with confidence in this matter. 

I have examined a list of the alphabets of the East, and while 
this character resembles none to which I have access, yet it has 
forms common to a number. The Siamese character for h is 
repeated a number of times. A Hebrew letter occurs here and 
there. Some forms or parts of whole letters resemble Burmese 
characters: and so on. The division or — division of 
sentences is unlike any system with which I am acquainted. 
The Burmese system is couplets of short parallel bars before and 
after a sentence, while this appears to be a single or double 
cross at the close of a sentence. 


* See the appended lithograph. 
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Further than this I have no light. It may be well to add, 
that accounts of shell-fish similar to those represented on the 
Plate enter largely into those traditions of the Karens which 
relate to their early travels: which fact is a little curious, to say 
the least.* 

Minloungs, or supernatural characters, or rather those sup- 
= by the ignorant Karens to have supernatural powers, 

ave appeared from time to time, and it has been conjectured 
that some such character, in order to impose upon the Karens 
and acquire power over them, has devised this plan, and that 
the Plate is a mere medley of characters, sufficient to inspire 
awe in the ignorant mind, and having no real meaning in them- 
selves. This may be the fact; but, if it is so, it is beyond the 
memory of any living Karen, nor do they have any tradition 
which would favor this suspicion. Rather tradition would seem 
to point to it as of ancient origin. 

t might be well to remark, also, that this tribe seems to be 
the oldest tribe of Karens known, as they are by far the most 
civilized. Their works for irrigation, and the changes in the 
face of the country by agriculture, show this to be true also. 
Every — in their country tends to produce the impression 
on the mind of the traveller that he is among a comparatively 
old people, who have occupied their position for some length of 

ears. 

With reference to the ivory plates,t I may say that I have 
little doubt of their existence at the same place. In fact, a 
descendant of the chief who is now with me tells me that such 
plates are in existence. How many they are or what their 
character I am unable to find out. The present chief denied 
having any more plates, but probably from fear that we should 
ask for a sight of them also. There are also other books, of 

alm leaf, which I think are of a modern date, perhaps in the 

urmese character. I expect to visit the country again next 
season, and if possible shall get an impression of the Plate in 
question, and a sight of such other writings or engravings as 
may be in the keeping of this chief. 

if any further particulars are desired which I can give I shall 
be happy to furnish them. In the meantime, if any progress is 
made in deciphering this inscription, I shall be glad to be made 
acquainted with the results. 


* See the note to p. 172, above. 

+ The ivory plates here referred to are thus mentioned by Mr. Cross: 

* Rev. Quala also states that the Red Karen king, Kai-pho-gyee, who holds this 
plate, has also in his possession five ivory plates, in shape and size about like the 
ordinary Burmese palm-leaf—that is to say, each plate is about two feet in length, 
and two and a half inches in width. These ivory plates are covered with the same 
characters as the metal plate already mentioned.” ~ ‘ 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE PALI LANGUAGE 
FROM A BURMESE POINT OF VIEW. | 


By Rev. FRANCIS MASON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY IN FARTHER INDIA. 


Presented to the Society May 22d, 1872. 


THERE are two schools of Pali. One takes for its basis the 
Pali derived from the oldest Burmese manuscripts, and the 
other the language as it now exists in books and manuscripts 
in Ceylon, condemning everything as irregular which differs 

The Pali books are said to have been introduced into 
Burmah A.D. 387, and they appear to have been preserved 
ae to the present time; but preserved by frequent 
copying, for the palm-leaf, on which they are all written, is 
such a perishable material, that the oldest manuscripts are 
sup by the natives I have consulted to be less than two 
hundred years old. 

However it may have been in the early years of the intro- 
duction of the language, since Europeans entered the country, 
little attention has been paid .to its cultivation. Still, it is a 
constant study in all the Burmese monasteries, and nearly every 
school-boy makes a beginning on Kachchayano’s grammar, but 
few get beyond the first Book. The priest reputed to be the 
best Pali scholar in Toungoo told me that there was no priest 
in town, except himself, who had read more than the first three 
Books; and he was educated at Ava. I have not, however, 
found his knowledge very profound, although he can repeat 
Pali in long reaches with marvellous rapidity. When I point 
out to him a grammatical discrepancy in different manuscripts, 
his only reply is: “That is not the way I learned it.” 

Bishop Bizandet writes of the priests:* “ Unacquainted 
with the rules of grammar, the teachers are incapable of 
imparting any sound knowledge of the vernacular language to , 
their numerous pupils.” This is not quite just to the priests. 


* Life of Gaudama, p. 522. 
VOL, X. 26 
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All know Pali grammar in and there is a little work in 
the monasteries, written in the vernacular, which gives a ver 
fair elementary view of both Pali and Burmese grammar ah 
by side; and which any Burmese boy of ordinary capacity can 
easily master.* 

The Burmese Pali manuscripts certainly abound in clerical 
errors; yet, by a careful comparison of independent copies from 
different localities, a text something like the one originally 
brought to the country may be supposed to be obtained. 

In Siam, the Pali language is studied much more than in 
Burmah. Annual examinations are held by the king in Bang- 
kok, and prizes awarded to the best onginal compositions 
written in the language. It is a quasi university examination, 
and giving the prizes represents the conferring of degrees. 
This extensive cultivation of the language, however, has not 
had a very good effect on retaining the precise forms and lan- 
guage of the old manuscripts. 

E. Kuhn has printed the text of Kachchayano’s Kéraka, or 
the Book on Syntax ; and, as compared with the Burmese text, 
it appears like an attempt at an improved edition. Marks of 
elision are introduced, which must be a modern innovation 
or derived from the Sanskrit. They are not found in either 
Burmese or Singalese manuscripts. An additional aphorism 
has been interpolated, which has nothing corresponding to it in 
Burmah or Ceylon. There are nearly two hundred different 
readings, of which twenty-one are words or clauses in Siamese 
not found in the Burmese manuscripts, and twenty-seven are 
words or clauses not in the Siamese but found in the Burmese 
text. There are also numerous transpositions. 

Pali is studied by the scholars of Ceylon “almost as their 
native tongue;”+ “Kings and princes have encouraged its 
study; nobles and statesmen have vied with each other to 
excel in its composition; and its laymen and priests have pro- 
duced some of our most elegant works.” ¢ 

Nevertheless, Ceylon has been dependent for the last two 
centuries on Burmah for the best Pali manuscripts. This is 

roved by the concessions of Ceylonese scholars themselves. 

e Honorable George Turnour was the most distinguished of 
European Pali scholars when he wrote his principal work, 
which was the translation from the Pali of the Mahéwanso, the 
early history of Ceylon; and it was from Burmese manuscripts 
that he corrected his text. 


* For example, the book commences thus: “ According to Kachchayano, there 
are 41 letters; according to Moggalayano, there are 43; according to the Burmese 
language, there are 46; and according to the Sanskrit, there are 51.” 

¢ Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. vi. [?] + D’Alwis’s Pali Grammar, p. i. 
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He wrote: “It is from George Nadoris, modliar, that I 
received the Burmese version of the Tika of the Mahdwanso, 
which enabled me to rectify extensive imperfections in the 
copy previously obtained from the ancient temple at Mulgiri- 
galla, near Tangalle.” * 

Again, the Singalese had the name of a more ancient histori- 
cal work, called the Dipawanso ; but, not being able to find it, 
Turnour thought that it never had any real existence, and was 
only another name for the Mahawanso; but he was convinced 
of his error by finding the work in a Burmese manuscript. 
“Some time ago,” continues Turnour, “the modliar suggested 
to me that I was wrong in supposing the Mahaéwanso and 
Dipawanso to be the same work, as he thought he had brought 
the Dipawanso himself from Burmah. I wasskeptical. In my 
last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced the book, with an 
air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my delight.” 

“ Asoka, grandson of Chandragupta, the identification of 
whose name with the Sandrocottus, mentioned by Greek 
writers as the most powerful king in India after Alexander’s 
death, gave the first certain chronology to Indian history.” + 
This identification was made from the Burmese manuscript of 
the Dipawanso to which reference is made above; and Prinsep 
wrote: ‘Mr. Turnour has thus most satisfactorily cleared up 
a difficulty that might long have proved a stumbling-block to 
the learned against the reception of these Lat inscriptions as 
genuine monuments of a fixed and classical period, the most 
ancient yet achieved in such an unequiv form.”t And 
this most valuable of identifications in Indian history, now 
universally accepted, rests entirely, it should be understood, to 
this day, on Burmese Pali manuscripts of Ceylonese history, no 
longer extant in Singalese Pali.- 

Again, Kachchayano’s Pali Grammar was supposed to be lost 
until its existence was reported from Burmah, where, while 
European and Ceylonese Pali scholars were writing it down 
non est, it was found in every library, and was being taught 
and had been taught from time immemorial in every monastery. 

And we have the best of evidence that most of the Buddhist 
books now in Geylon are made from Burmese manuscripts, 
because the original Pali manuscripts in Ceylon were destroyed 
by Brahmanical rulers. “In the several Soléan and Pandian 
~~ of this island,” wrote Turnour, “the literary annals 
of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally destroyed. The 
savage Rajasingha in particular, who reigned between A. D. 


* Journal A. S. Bengal, Dec. 1837, p. 1054. 
{ Saturday Review, April 2, 1870. 
Journal of A. S. Bengal, September 1837, p. 791, compared with the same, 
December 1837, p. 1055. J 
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1581 and 1592, and became a convert from the Buddhistical to 
the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhis- 
tical work he could find, and ‘delighted in burning them in 
heaps as high as a cocoa-nut tree.” * He did his work so 
thoroughly that, when the Buddhists recovered the government, __ 
they had to send to Burmah and Siam for copies of their lost, __ 
books. ‘These losses,” continued Turnour, “were in a great 
measure repaired by the embassy to Siam of Wilbagadere 
Mudiyanse in the reign of Kirtisri Rajasingha in A.D. 1758, 
when he brought back Burmese versions of most of the Pali sa- 
cred books. .... The last mission of this character was conducted 
by the chief priest of the Challia or cinnamon caste of the 
maritime provinces, then called Kapagama thero. He returned 
in 1812 with a valuable library comprising also some historical 
and philological works.”+ It would appear from this that 
many of the recovered books were not original works, but 
‘Burmese versions,” which have probably been re-translated 
into Pali by the Ceylonese priests. 

With these undeniable facts before him, proved by the most 
unexceptionable of witnesses, it is something marvellous to 
find a scholar like Max Miiller not alluding to Burmese Pali 
manuscripts in his letter to Lord Granville of March 21, 1870. 
He therein recommends that ancient Sanskrit and Pali manu- 
scripts shall be carefully searched for all over India, but for 
Pali is content with what can be obtained from Ceylon. 

Many years ago, I recommended Government to make a 
collection of Pali manuscripts in Burmah, but no steps have 
been taken in the matter to this day, and the English ministry 
have been misled with the idea that, Ceylon being the seat of 
Buddhism, manuscripts from Farther India should be ignored ; 
just as if we should look altogether to Palestine for manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testaments, because Palestine was the 
original seat of Judaism and Christianity. 

D'Alwis, a native of Ceylon, and perhaps the best Pali 
scholar on the island, testifies to the fact that Pali has been 
Sanskritized there in modern times. He writes: “Some 
modern writers on Pali grammar follow in their illustrations 
the principles of Sanskrit grammar;*e.g. the eight conjuga- 
tions of Pali verbs are classed by Moggallayana differently 
from Kachchayana; and the classification by the former seems 
to be nearly in accordance with that adopted by Sanskrit 
writers. He also, like Vararuchi, refers the student in certain 
parts of his grammar ‘to the Sanskrit’ for the application of 
‘that which has been omitted’ [which Kachchayano never 
does]. But it is very remarkable that, the older the gramma- 


* Journal A. S. Bengal, December 1837, p. 1054. + Ibid. 
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rian, the less he has identified the Pali with the Sanskrit; 
Kachchayana is certainly one of the latter class. This indi- 
cates clearly that he, at least, did not regard the Pali as an 
emanation of the Sanskrit. It is also clear from the whole 
tenor of his work that he wished to treat the Pali as a dialect 
distinct from the Sanskrit.”"* “The Pali, after it found a 
retreat in Ceylon, degenerated from the form in which we find 
it in Kachchayana and Dhammapada.” + Again, he refers to 
“important facts, which prove that the grammar in question 
was composed in the golden age of the Pali literature, before 
it became interlarded with the Sanskrit.” ¢ 

A difference between Ceylonese and Burmese Pali has long 
been recognized. D. Buchanan, who accompanied Symes’s 
embassy to Ava in 1795, wrote that he was told by “a native 
of Taway” that “there was a great difference between the Pali 
of Ceylon and that of the Burmese Empire.”§ And James 
Prinsep, Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society, recognized a 
difference incidentally, as if it were an acknowledged fact. 
“Tn the language of the pillars,” he wrate, ‘the same preposi- 
tion is always written pati, with the cerebral ¢. The orthog- 
raphy varies in the written Pali of books, being in Ceylonese 
pati, in Burmese pati.” | 

In Clough’s Pali Grammar there are two characters or signs 
of Sanskrit origin, not found in Burmese Pali. One of them is 
“a substitute for r, placed on the top of the consonant, and must 
be pronounced before it, as in the syllables ar-ka ;.... but this 
is a combination seldom occurring 1n Pali.” Y It occurs, how- 
ever, again on page 96, in the word bhdvarta, and also on page 
121, in svérta, where in Burmese we have bhavatta and svatta. 
A similar character is used in Sanskrit. 

“ Although no Pali word,” continues Clough, “terminates in 
a silent consonant, yet in dividing such words as contain a 
compound one, the first may be so terminated, which is 
done by placing a sign [which is given] on the top of the silent 
letter.” No such sign exists in Burmese Pali, but there is a 
corresponding one in Sanskrit, placed at the foot of the letter, 
and called virdma. 

That some changes had come over the language after Kach- 
chayano wrote, | before Moggallayano compiled the Balava- 
tara in the twelfth century, is undeniable from a comparison of 
the two grammars. 

Kachchayano says there are forty-one letters, but the Balava- 
tara says there are forty-three, adding two short vowels.++ 


* D’Alwis’s Introduction to Kachchayana, p. xliv. + Ibid., p.xxxix. + Ibid., p. xxx. 
See Clough’s Grammar, p. vii. [?] | Journ. A. 8. Bengal, March, 1838, p. 278. 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 4. ** Thid., p. 8. ++ D’Alwis, p. xvii. 
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Kachchayano divides his grammar into eight Books, but the 
Balavatara has only seven, the one on Unadi affixes being 
omitted altogether. 

The arrangement of the Books is different. Syntax is the 
third Book in Kachchayano, while it is the seventh or last in 
the Balavatara. 

There are some differences in the forms of declension. 
Clough declines mdtu, ‘a mother,’ in the singular number on 
the model of the second declension, making the instrumental, 
dative, genitive, and ablative mdtwyd ;* but no such forms are 
given by Kachchayano. 

In the Balavatara, omar participles are “classed with 
nouns in a;” ¢ but in Kachchayano they are simply classed in 
the declension ntu, changed to an in the nominative singular 
sometimes, and the rest of the cases like the declension néu.t 

The Balavatara teaches that the pronouns ~o and vo are used 
only in the accusative, dative, and genitive cases, in accordance 
with Sanskrit usage; § but Kachchayano shows that they are 
also used in the instrumental and nominative cases. Thus, 
Aphorism 151: bahuvachanesu vo no, ‘In the plural, vo, no.’ 
The exposition specifies the instrumental case, with examples, 
and proceeds to add: bahuvachanaggahane yomhi pathame vo no 
ddes& honti, ‘ By taking the plural number, for the nominative, 
vo, no are substituted :’ gaman vo gachchheyydtha, ‘You may go 
= village ;) gaman no gachchhayama, ‘We may go to the 
village.’ 

Tes language of Kachchayano’s Grammar is nearer that of 
Asoka’s rock-cut inscriptions than the language of modern 
Ceylonese Pali. Thus, on the second tablet at Girnar, the 
word chikichhé occurs three times. Prof. Wilson wrote: “The 
term chikichchd is said by Mr. Prinsep to be the Pali form of 
chikitsa, the application of remedies; but in fact the Pali form 
as it appears in vocabularies is teékichha or tikichichhé. The 
word is more probably the Prakrit form of chikirshdé, the wish 
or will to do; and the edict in fact announces that it has been 
the twofold intention of the Raja to provide not physic, but 
food, water, and shade for animals and men.” 

When Prof. Wilson wrote, Clough’s Vocabulary, compiled 
by Moggallayano in the twelfth century, was the best authorit 
to which he could refer; but the entire text of Kachchayano's 
Grammar is now before the public, and the 462d Aphorism, 
treating on reduplication, reads, kavaggassa chavaggo, ‘the 


* Clough’s Grammar, p. 42. + Ibid., p. 22. 

¢ See Aphorism 186: simhi gachchhantddinanta saddo an, ‘in the nominative 
case singular, gachchhanta and its class make anta, an; Aphorism 187: sesesu ntu 
va, ‘In the rest of the cases, as néu.’ | § Clough’s Grammar, p. 62. 
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cha-class for the ka-class,’ and among the examples he has 
chikichchhati, ‘He affords medical aid, or practices medicine.’ 
And this change of a single letter makes the interpretation of 
the whole edict altogether different from that given by Prof. 
Wilson. 

It is common in Burmese Pali manuscripts to find the surd 
classified letters, tenwes, exchanged for the sonant, media, and 
precisely the same usage is found in the inscriptions. Vice 
versa, the mediwe are exchanged for the ‘enues, and there is a 
mutual interchange of nasals. So also there is often an indis- 
criminate interchange of the dentals and cerebrals. 

The irregularities of the Burmese manuscripts exhibit then 
the mode in which the language was written three centuries 
before our era, and probably represent substantially the manu- 
scripts that were first introduced into Burmah. The greater 
accuracy and precision in writing the language by the Singa- 
lese is due to a higher literary culture; just as the Greek now 
written by students at Oxford excels in orthography the Greek 
of old inscriptions. 

In the early ages of all nations, writers were not critical, and, 
contented with ideas, were careless of forms. This is well illus- 
trated in the Pali language Wy the well-known stanza of Assaji 
given as a synopsis of Buddhism. As found in various locali- 
ties, it has been published in ten different forms, but the ideas 
conveyed are always the same, though there are such variations 
as making the verb ‘to speak’ sometimes from the root bré, and 
sometimes from the root vacha; putting the verb sometimes in 
the perfect tense, sometimes in the imperfect, and sometimes in 
the aorist.* 

In the Burmese manuscripts, there is an eleventh form that 
has not yet been published, and which ap to me preferable 
to all others, because the metre is perfect, while the others 
contain a redundant syllable. ; 

“The lines, which are in the common sloka or anushtubh 
metre of sixteen syllables,” says Prof. Dowson, ¢ are complete 
without the verb, and the metre is destroyed by its introduction ; 
hence it is impossible not to suspect that the verb has been added 
subsequently to the composition of the verse..... If the word 
‘cause’ was originally in the nominative case (hetuh or hetus), 
and without a verb, the noun will naturally take the nominative 
case, and the line will have a different meaning, and signify: 
‘Of all sentient existence [or ‘of all moral actions’) proceeding 
from cause, the Tathdgata (Adi Buddha) is the Cause.’ In this 
form the dogma has frequently been met with by Mr. Hodgson, 


* See Journal of R. A. Society, vol. xvi., part i, pp. 37-53; and Journal A. 8. 
vol. xxxiv., part i., plate 10. + Journ. R. A. S., p. 53. 
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who has stated his opinion that no complementary verb is 
necessary. The redundancy of the verb as regards the metre, 
and the various forms in which it appears in the inscriptions, 
seem to settle the point conclusively in favor of‘his view.” 

The necessity for dropping out the verb and changing the 
case of the noun is a grave philological objection to this settle- 
ment, especially when the Burmese text requires no alteration 
whatever; and then, the sentiment derived from the changed 
text is at variance with the original doctrines of Buddhism. 
Buddhism does not represent the Buddha as the cause of exist- 
ence, but as revealing what the causes are, and how to coun- 
teract them. He taught that the cause of all things is dhamma, 
‘law,’ or the operation of causes. 

The reading of the Burmese manuscripts proves that it is not 
the verb which is redundant and destroys the metre, but the 
pronoun yo. In the life of Gaudama, the verses read: — 


ye dhamma hetu pabhavd 
tesun hetu tathagato 

dha tesancha nirodho 
evan vddi mahdé samano. 


‘Whatever laws are produced from cause, 
the cause of these Tathagata 
has told; and the extinction of these, 
has the great Samana in like manner declared.’ 


Toangoo, August 1871. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


TRACES OF GLACIAL ACTION 
ON THE FLANK OF MT. LEBANON. 


By Rev. W. M. THOMSON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESB. BOARD IN 8YRIA. 


Presented to the Society May 22d, 1872. 


Neak the bottom of the great valley of the river Damir,* 
and about five miles above its entrance into the sea, are some 
remarkable fissures, or clefts, on the north side of the river, 
which are well worth visiting. Indeed, the entire ride from 
the village of ’Abeth down to the Fazir (as the principal cleft 
is called) is interesting, particularly to Reh 5 students of 
Lebanon. Passing on the west side of Kefr Metta (half an 


hour south of ’Abeith), and descending by a steep a path 


for half a mile, you come upon an immense formation of amor- 
phous trap and globular basalt. This formation passes north- 
ward under the limestone ridges upon which are situated Kefr 
Metta, Abeth, Ksir, ’Ainnab, Shemelan, Sik el Gharb, 
and other villages, being cut through and exposed to view by 
the ravines of the rivers and mountain torrents. It is some two 
hundred feet thick; above it is~limestone, and below it gener- 
ally sandstone, which again rests upon limestone. Through 
this lower limestone, which is very hard and compact, the 
Damir has cut its way to the sea, and in the cliffs on the north 
side are the fissures of the Fazir. The immediate neighbor- 
hood, consisting of only two or three houses and a mill, is 
called Muaffakeh, ‘the fortunate.’ Being well watered by the 
canal which drives the mill, and the climate in this sheltered 
nook being almost tropical, everything planted there grows 
with surprising luxuriance. 

The Faziir itself is an immense rift, ranning down southwest- 
ward through the cliff. At the top, or upper end, the perpen- 
dicular sides are twenty-five feet apart; but they gradually 
approach each other in the descent, until at the lower end they 


* The Tamyras, or Damuras, of classic geographers, which falls into the Mediter- 
ranean midway between Beirdt and Sidon. 
VOL. x. 27 
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are only five feet asunder. The fissure is about three hundred 
feet long, and at the bottom the perpendicular sides are nearly 
one hundred feet high. The descent is at an angle of thirty or 
forty degrees, and down it straggles the path, cork-screw fashion, 
to the mill, which may be some two hundred feet above the bed 
of the river. The water is brought to the mill by a canal which 
winds picturesquely along the perpendicular cliffs for half a 
mile. To the appearance of some of these cliffs reference will 
be made hereafter. 

A little to the south of this main cleft is another parallel to 

‘it, but, though of unknown depth, it is nowhere more than six 
feet wide. Unlike the other, also, it narrows upward, and the 
sides meet above, leaving no outlet in that direction. Rocks 
have fallen into it, making a sort of flooring, upon which one 
can enter between the walls of the chasm some thirty or forty 
feet, and a stone thrown into the abyss from this point is heard 
rolling away below for some seconds. Besides these two fissures, 
there are others running transversely, and descending directly 
south towards the river. 

But although this wild wilderness of rocks and clefts is inter- 
esting in itself, yet it would not on that account be entitled to 
the special notice of scientific students. It is for what certain 
portions of the Fazir indicate and suggest, that I venture to 
call attention to it. The sides of the main chasm throughout 
its entire length, and from top to bottom, have been beautifully 
polished, by the action, as I believe, of an ancient glacier. In 
this process, the polishing body in its passage through the cleft 
has drawn lines and scratches and fine série, with surprising 
regularity, descending in accordance with the descent of the 
chasm itself. As the chasm narrows downward (being twenty- 
five feet wide at the upper end, and five or six at the lower, 
where it opens out on to the river bed), the glacier would 
necessarily assume the form of a huge wedge. This would 
render its movement through the chasm very slow and regular, 
which accounts for the beauty of the polish and the regularit 
of the strie. The rock being inane hard and unstratified, 
received a uniform polish; and being protected by a remarka- 
ble curve of the cliff on the upper side (like the concave mould- 
ing of an immense cornice), by which the chasm is over-arched, 
and shielded from the sun, wind, and rain, this polish remains 
just as the glacier left it, and will so continue, apparently, as 
long as the mountain itself abides. In certain places below this 
natural cornice, water has trickled down on the upper side, in 
some past age, coating the surface with a stalagmitic incrusta- 
tion, whose lines are nearly perpendicular to the strie of the 
polished surface. Where this old incrustation has peeled off, 
the strie are shown in unbroken continuity. 
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Scientific gentlemen have repeatedly inquired whether durin 
my rambles over Lebanon and anti-Lebanon I had discover 
any indications of the action of glaciers, and my answer has 
always been that there were none which appeared to me distinct 
and unmistakable. I had not yet seen this Faztr, with its vast 
polished surfaces, which are far more perfect and extensive 
than any I have seen either in Europe or America. It is this 
which imparts to the locality special importance. The perfect 

reservation of the polish is owing to several circumstances. 
irhus, first, to the intensely compact character of the rock. I 
have examined numerous chasms and fissures in these moun- 
tains, but if their sides were ever smoothed by glacier action, 
all trace of it has been obliterated by the crumbling and split- 
ting off of the surfaces under the combined agency of rain, frost, 
wind, and earthquake. The polished surfaces of Fazir have 
been protected from all these agencies by the natural cornice 
already mentioned. Owing to the peculiar nen of the 
glacier, its passage through the chasm must have been extremely 
slow; and hence, all the roughness and irregularities of the 
sides when first torn asunder were perfectly eliminated, and 
nothing left but the smooth polish which has been able to resist 
all exterior action. 

That this work has been accomplished by a glacier is corrob- 
orated by the condition of the parallel fissure. This is widest 
at the bottom, and runs out above, where it is also so covered 
by rock that no glacier could possibly enter it. Hence the 
sides are as rough as when first torn apart. The same is true 
in all the neighboring fissures, where glacier action was equally 
impossible. Again, a moment’s inspection of the locality will 
convince any one that this Fazir could never have been pol- 
ished by running water; and there is no other agency known 
to me, by which the work could have been done, except that of 
the glacier. 

Now, if we have here adequate proof that in some former era 
in the earth’s history this chasm was filled with a glacier, the 
conclusion is irresistible that, at that time, the greater part, if 
not the whole of Lebanon down to the sea itself, was buried 
under enormous accumulations of snow and ice. This Fazir is 
in the warm, secluded gorge of the river, and not five hundred 
feet above the shore, from which it is only about four miles 
distant. In the present condition of our earth, neither frost nor 
snow ever invades this spot, and the orange and the taro plant 
flourish all the year in the open air. Again, if these mountains 
have been clad in thick-ribbed ice since the cliffs of Faztir 
were rent asunder, the geological features and phenomena of 
Lebanon, as well its natural history and productions, constitute 
a most interesting and complicated problem, which I reeommend 


188 W. M. Thomson. 


to the savants of science. It has required a vast extent of 
time, and any number of physical convulsions, to bring the 
fertile valleys, vine-clad hills, and terraced ridges of Lebanon to 
their present condition. During those countless ages, the forces 
of nature have accomplished an amount of excavation, degrada- 
tion, and abrasion which confounds the imagination. 

The polishing of this Fazir, by whatever agency done, has 
been accomplished since the surrounding hills and valleys, and 
even the fissures in the rocks, received their present forms and 
dimensions. ‘There has been no appreciable deepening even of 
the river bed since they received their present shape. 

I would by no means venture to assert that a searching in- 
quiry by a practised eye would not discover other indications 
of the action of glaciers in these mountains. But, from the 
nature of the rock, they will be found only in places protected 
from the sun, rain, snow, and frost. The gigantic cliffs of 
Lebanon are continually adding to the enormous accumulations 
along their bases, by the splitting off of huge masses of rock 
and rubbish. All marks of glacier action are thus obliterated 
from the sides, and buried deep by the talus at the base. In 
the same way terminal moraines formed by dissolving glaciers 
would generally be covered up and disappear. There is also 
another agency continually —— in this country to oblit- 
erate all traces of glaciers. The mysterious cloud-bursts, called 
by the Arabs sales, sweep away everything that opposes their 
terrific floods. I have often examined the tracks of these sales, 
and stood appalled at the wild havoc made by them. I have 
seen thousands of tons of rock and rubbish precipitated from 
the mountains above upon lower levels in an hour, burying 
large tracts many feet deep in hopeless ruin. And as scarcely 
a season passes without some part of the mountaitis being struck 
by them, they would, in the long lapse of ages since glaciers 
disappeared from Lebanon, have either washed away or buried 
up all terminal moraines. So also these sa/es transport such 
masses of rock to great distances that we canaot safely argue 
from such examples to prove the agency of glaciers. These, 
however, are questions and speculations quite too extensive to 
be discussed here, and I close by recommending to those who 
may visit this country a closer scrutiny into them than travel- 
lers have hitherto attempted. 


Beirdit, Syria, Jan. 23d, 1872. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


ON THE COMPARATIVE ANTIQUITY 


OF THE SINAITIC AND VATICAN MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


By EZRA ABBOT, 
PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Presented to the Society May 22d, 1872. 


THE present essay was suggested by a recent work of the 
Rev. J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, entitled 
“The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark 
Vindicated against recent Critical Objectors and Established ” 
(London, er In one of the Appendixes to this volume 
(pp. 291-294) 


r. Burgon has a dissertation ‘On the Relative 

ntiquity of the Codex Vaticanus (B) and the Codex Sinaiticus 
(x),” in which he maintains that certain “notes of superior an- 
tiquity,” which he specifies, “infallibly set Cod. B before Cod. 
x, though it may be impossible to determine whether by 50, by 
75, or by 100 years” (p. 293). He does not doubt that they 
are “the two oldest copies of the Gospels in existence ;” but 
“if the first belongs to the beginning, the second may be refer- 
red to the middle or latter part of the [Vth century” (p. 70). 
Tischendorf, on the other hand, now assigns both manuscripts 
to the middle of the fourth century; and even maintains that 
one of the scribes of the Sinaitic manuscript, whom he desig- 
nates by the letter D, wrote the New Testament part of the 
Codex Vaticanus. Mr. Burgon’s arguments are for the most 
part new, and have not, so far as I am aware, been subjected to 
any critical examination. Few scholars, in this country at 
least, have the means of testing the correctness of his statements. 
His book in general, and his discussion of the present subject 
in particular, have been highly praised ; and he writes through- 
out in the tone of one who teaches with authority. ioe 
seemed to me, therefore, that a review of the arguments put 
forth with such confidence might be of interest. 

In the present investigation, I have relied chiefly on the 
original edition of the Sinaitic MS. published by Tischendorf 


- 
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in 1862 in four volumes folio, printed in facsimile type, with 19 
plates of actual facsimiles of different parts of the manuscript, 
and on the similar edition of the Codex Vaticanus now publish- 
ing at Rome, of which three volumes have thus far appeared, 
two of them containing the Old Testament as far as the end of 
Nehemiah, and the other the New Testament part of the manu- 
script. I have also used Tischendorf’s facsimile edition of the 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus (another name for 43 leaves of the 
Sinaitic MS.), published in 1846; his “ Novum Testamentum 
Vaticanum” (1867), with the “ Appendix” (1869); and his 
“Appendix Codicum celeberrimorum Sinaitici Vaticani Alex- 
andrini,” with facsimiles (1867). 


Mr. Burgon’s arguments are as follows:—(1.) ‘“ The (all but 
unique) sectional division of Codex B, confessedly the oldest 
scheme of chapters extant, is in itself a striking note of primi- 
tiveness. The author of the Codex knew nothing, apparently, 
of the Eusebian method.” 

The Vatican MS. has in the Gospels a division of the text 
’ into chapters, which differs from that found in most MSS. from 
the fifth century onward, and appears, so far as is known, in 
only one other manuscript, the Codex Zacynthius (5), of the 
eighth century. It has also a peculiar division into chapters in 
the Acts and Epistles. Mr. Burgon finds in its scheme of 
chapters ‘“‘a striking note of primitiveness.” But the Sinaitic 
has no division into chapters at all, @ prima manu. Is not that 
quite as primitive? Further, Mr. Burgon’s argument appears 
to be of a circular character. The only proof of the high an- 
tiquity of the “scheme of chapters” referred to is its existence 
in the Vatican manuscript. 

It may be worth while, perhaps, to remark that the Roman 
edition of the Vatican MS. seems to afford evidence (p. 1272, 
col. 1, and 1299, col. 8) that the division into chapters, noted 
by numbers in red in the margin, was not made by the original 
scribe, but by one who preferred in some places a different 
division into paragraphs. It may have been made, however, 
by a contemporary hand. 

Mr. Scrivener thinks it “very credible that Codex Sinaiticus 
was one of the fifty volumes of Holy Scripture, written ‘on 
skins in ternions and quaternions,’ which fusebins prepared 


A.D. 331 by Constantine’s direction for the use of the new 
capital ” (Collation of the Cod. Sinaiticus, p. xxxvii. f; comp. 
Euseb. Vita Const. iv.36,37). This is possible, though there 
is no proof of it. Mr. Burgon’s argument, that, because the 
Eusebian sections do not correspond with the paragraphs in the 
Codex Sinaiticus, Eusebius could have known nothing of the 
MS. (p. 294), is utterly futile. The object of tliose sections is 
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totally different from that of a division into paragraphs. The 
Eusebian sections are not chapters or paragraphs, but merely 
serve for a comparison of parallel or similar passages in the 
Gospels. In not less than 25 instances, there are two of them 
(in one case three) in a single verse ; see, e. g., Matt. xi.27; Mark 
xiii.14; Luke vi.21; John xix.6,15,16. 

The Eusebian sections are not in the Sinaitic MS. @ prima 
manu, though they may, as Tischendorf supposes, have been 
added by a contemporary scribe. In that case, the MS. may 
still be older than the middle of the fourth century; for Euse- 
bius died about A.D. 340. It is curious to see how Scrivener 
contradicts himself on this matter in a single page (Collation, 
etc. p. XXXvVIi.). 

(2.) “Cod. » (like C, and other later MSS.),” says Mr. Burgon, 
“is broken up into short paragraphs throughout The Vatican 
Codex, on the contrary, has very few breaks indeed: e. g. it is 
without break of any sort from S. Matth. xvii.24 to xx.17: 
whereas, within the same limits, there are in Cod. x as many as 
thirty interruptions of the context. From S. Mark xiii.1 to the 
end of the ra the text is absolutely continuous in Cod. B, 
except in one place: but in Cod. x it is interrupted upwards of | 
jifty times. = from S. Luke xvii.11, to the end of the 
Gospel, there is but one break in Cod. B. Butit is broken into 
well nigh an hundred and fifty short paragraphs in Cod. x 

“There can be no doubt that the unbroken text of Codex B 
(resembling the style of the papyrus of Hyperides published by 
Mr. Babington) is the more ancient. The only places where it 
approximates to the method of Cod. x, are where the Command- 
ments are briefly recited (S. Matth. xix.18, &c.), and where our 
Lord proclaims the eight Beatitudes (S. Matth. v.).” 

Here, apparently, the stress of Mr. Burgon’s argument rests 
on the rarity of paragraphs, indicated by “breaks,” in the 
Vatican MS. as compared with the Sinaitic. If this is so, he 
has strangely misrepresented the facts in the case. In the first 
eye referred to, Matt. xvii.24—xx.17, there are certainly no 
ess than 82 “breaks” in the Vatican MS., designed to mark a 
division into paragraphs. In 2 instances (Matt. xvii.24, xix.1) 
the division is made by the projection of the initial letter into 
the left-hand margin, in the manner usual in the Sinaitic MS. ; 
in 80, by a space between the words, and a dash (—) below the 
line where the break occurs, projecting into the left-hand margin, 
after the fashion common in the Herculanean and early Egyptian 
papyri and also found, though more rarely, in the Sinaitic MS. 

esides these 32 cases, there are 7 in which a peragraph is indi- 
cated by a dash simply, the preceding sentence happening to 
fill the whole line above it. There are also in the passage re- 
ferred to about 10 places in which the end of a sentence or a 
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paragraph is indicated by a space simply. (In respect to the 
representation of these spaces there is a Tittle difference, in two 
or three places, between the Roman edition and that of Tisch- 
endorf. But dismissing the simple spaces from the account 
altogether (though they are certainly breaks), we have in the 
first e selected by Mr. Burgon a division into paragraphs 
in the Vatican MS. even more minute than in the Sinaitic. In 
Mark xiii.1—xvi.8, there are 39 paragraphs in the Vatican MS. 
marked by the dash and space—or by the dash alone, when the 
preceding line is full; and in Luke xvii.11—xxiv.58, 129 para- 
graphs are thus marked, besides 2 in which the initial letter 
projects into the margin. There are also places in which divis- 
ons are marked by spaces alone. 

Such being the state of the case, it may perhaps be thought 
that Mr. Burgon does not mean to argue the superior date of 
the Vatican AIS. from the comparative rarity of its divisions 
into paragraphs, but merely from the manner in which they are 
made; and that he intends by “break,” the projection of the 
initial letter of a paragraph into the left-hand margin, which we 
find in the Vatican MS. in the Beatitudes (Matt. v.), though 
not in Matt. xix.18, the only other place, according to Mr. 
Burgon, in which B “approximates to the method of Cod. x” 
This, however, can hardly be his meaning, for he makes a sepa- 
rate point of that feature of the Sinaitic MS. in his fourth argu- 
ment, which will be considered in its proper place. 

As to the frequency of the division into paragraphs, we find 
a great difference in different parts of both the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican manuscripts. For example, in the Sinaitic MS. (vol. 
ii.) from 1 Mace. v.55 to x.18, 249 verses, there is but one indi- 
cation of a paragraph besides that with which the passage 
begins. For 21 entire columns of 48 lines each, viz. from fol. 
21*, col. 4, to fol. 26, col. 4, inclusive, there is no break and no 
- of a paragraph whatever. In the First Book of Maccabees, 
which contains 36 pages in the Codex Sinaiticus, there are 16 
pages in which there is no indication of a paragraph, and 10 
more in each of which but one paragraph is marked. In the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees the paragraphs are still rarer in 
pape to its _—_ In the Vatican MS., on the other 

and, to anticipate a little the answer to Mr. Burgon’s fourth 
argument, there are many pages in each of which from 10 to 
20 paragraphs are marked by the projection of the first letter 
of a word into the left-hand margin; see, e.g., pp. 41, 44, 48, 
58, 71, 73-75, 123, 186, 187, 226, 291-294 (vol. i. of the Roman 
ed.); and a page of the Vatican MS. contains considerably less 
than a page of the Sinaitic. In respect both to the frequenc 
of the paragraphs, and to the manner of indicating them, muc 
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appears to have depended upon the fancy of the copyist. The 
books most read would naturally be divided the most. 

(3.) “ Again,” says Mr. Burgon, “Cod. » is = to exhibit, 
on extraordinary occasions, a single word in a line, as at— 

S. MatrH. xv.30. S. Mark x.29. Luge xiv.13. 
tugiove n avannpove 
pnTéepa XwAove 
UGPOVT TEXVA tugaove 

aypove 

“This became a prevailing fashion in the VIth century; e. g. 
when the Codex Laudianus of the Acts (E) was written. The 
only trace of anything of the kind in Cod. B is at the Genealogy 
of our Lord.” 

Here, again, Mr. Burgon mistakes the facts in the case. We 
find this stichometric mode of giving greater distinctness to 

rticulars exemplified in repeated instances in the Vatican 

S., besides the striking one of the genealogy in Luke. For 
example, in p. 211, col. 3 of the MS., the names of the 22 un- 
clean birds in Deut. xiv.12-18 appear each in a separate line. 
On p. 247, col. 3, there is a similar stichometry of 6 lines; on 
p. 254, col. 1, one of at least 25 lines (Josh. x1i.10-22, the list 
of kings), with another example in the same column, and still 
another in the next; and in p. 485, col. 2, there is one of 11 
lines (the “dukes” in 1 Chron. i.51-54). For other instances 
see p. 71, col. 8; 76, col. 1; 274, col. 2; and 316, col. 3. 

e find, moreover, in the Vatican MS., the different branches 
of the genealogy in Matthew presented in 38 distinct para- 
graphs; and the beatitudes in Matt. v. and the salutations in 

m. xvi. are similarly treated. This may be regarded as a 
kind of stichometry, of which we have also examples in the 
Old Testament: e.g. p. 138, col. 1,2: 264, col. 1; 272, col. 1; 
309, col. 1. All that can be said in respect to the first form of 
stich is, that it is much more common in the Sinaitic MS. than 
in the Vatican, especially in the New Testament. Both MSS. 
have also another mode of making distinct the items of an enu- 
meration: namely, by spaces between the words, with or with- 
out dots (the Roman edition of B does not agree with Tischen- 
dorf’s about the dots); e.g. Rom. i.29-31, both MSS.; and in 
the Vatican, 1 Cor. vi.9,10; xiii.18; xiv.26; Gal. v.19-23; Phil. 
iv.8; Col. iii.8. The choice between the modes seems to have 
been determined by the taste of the scribe; compare, for ex- 
ample, in the Vatican MS., Lev. xi.13-19 with Deut. xiv.12- 
18 (pp. 111 and 211). It cannot be made a criterion of date. 

(4.) Mr. Burgon’s fourth argument is this:—“ At the com- 
mencement of every fresh paragraph, the initial letter in Cod. x 
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slightly projects into the margin, beyond the left-hand edge of 
the column; as usual in all iater MSS. This characteristic is 
only not undiscoverable in Cod. B. Instances of it there are in 
the earlier Codex ; but they are of exceedingly rare occurrence.” 
The expression “as usual in all later MSS.” is likely to 
mislead. There is a great difference between the style of the 
Sinaitic MS. and that of the Alexandrine, the Ephrem, and later 
MSS. generally, in respect to the mode of indicating the begin- 
ning of paragraphs. In the Sinaitic, the initial letter, which 
slightly projects, and often does not project at all, is no larger 
than the rest, a peculiarity found in but a very few existing 
MSS., and those the oldest known to us. In the other MSS. 
referred to, the initial letter, or, when the new paragraph begins 
in the middle of a line, the first letter of the line following, is 
very much larger than the others, and stands out wholly in the 
margin, giving these MSS. a strikingly different appearance 
from that of the Sinaitic and the Vatican. But the character- 
istic which Mr. Burgon says is “exceedingly rare,” “only not 
undiscoverable,” in the Vatican MS., occurs 10 times on the 
very first page of that MS.; and in the first 294 pages, viz. 
from Gen. xlvi.28 (zoAzv) to 1 Sam. xix.11 (ayyedove), there 
are 1441 examples of it. Though less common in the New 
Testament part of the MS., in the first 8 pages it occurs 31 
times. When Codex B was written, the choice between this 
mode of indicating the beginning of a paragraph and the other, 
described under Mr. Burgon’s second argument, was evidently 
a matter depending on the taste of the copyist. In the 290 
pages following the word ayyedovo in 1Sam. xix.11, extend- 
ing to the end of Nehemiah, there are but two clear examples 
of it, viz. on pp. 343, 484. (The projecting letter, pp. 578 and 
606, is not the first letter of a paragraph or even of a word. 
In the two Books of Chronicles, the First Book of Esdras, an 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah together, there is no example 
of that mode of indicating paragraphs which is usual in the 
Sinaitic, and so common in the first 294 pages of the Vatican 
(pp. 41-334). The natural se Sacanach is, that we have in the 


part of the MS. beginning with page 335 the hand of a different 
scribe; and this inference is confirmed by the striking differ- 
ence between these pages of the MS. and those which on 


in respect to the use of > to fill up a space at the end of a line, 
and by other peculiarities. Even Mr. Burgon will hardly con- 
tend that the scribe who wrote page 334 of the Codex Vatica- 
nus lived 50 or 100 years after the writer of page 335. 

Both of these modes of indicating paragraphs are of an an- 
tiquity greatly exceeding that of the Sinaitie and Vatican MSS. 
The use of the space between words and the dash or some other 
mark to attract attention in the left-hand margin of the column 
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(rapaypagny or mapaypagos, something written at the side), 
in the old Herculanean and Egyptian papyri, has already been 
mentioned. See, for a specimen, the beautiful papyrus of a 
Greek treatise on Rhetoric, written before 160 B. c., published in 
facsimile in “ Papyrus grecs du Musée du Louvre” ete., edited 
after Letronne by Brunet de Presle (tom. xviii. 2° ptie of “ No- 
tices et extraits des manuscrits” etc., published by the French 
Institute, Paris, 1865), pl. xi., pap. No. 2. (Also in Silvestre, 
Paléogr. univ., pl. 55.) In the same volume, pl. xxxiv., pap. 
49, in a letter of a certain Dionysius to Ptolemy, about 1 
B.C., we have perhaps the earliest known example of the use of 
two dots like our colon for separating paragraphs, in conjunction 
with the marginal dash, precisely like the style which fre- 
uently occurs in both the Vatican and the Sinaitic MSS., 
} a the Vatican more commonly omits the dots. Finally, 
in the curious Nativity or Thema genethliacum, dated in the 
first year of the Emperor Antonius (A. D. 138), of which a fac- 
simile is given in pl. xxii., pap. 19, and also in Silvestre, pl. 
58, we have numerous paragraphs indicated by the projection 
of the first letter, or the first two or three letters, into the left- 
hand margin; and for the most part, this initial is of considera- 
bly larger size than the rest of the letters. This, however, is 
not a book manuscript. 
(5.) “Further,” says Mr. Burgon, “Cod. x abounds in such 


contractions as ovvoo (with all their cases), for av Spa7o00, 


“But Cod. B, thohgh familiar with zo, and a few other of 
the most ordinary ablyreviations, knows nothing of these compen- 
dia: which certainly ‘cannot have existed in the earliest copies 
of all. Once more it seems reasonable to suppose that their 
constant occurrence in Cod. x indicates for that Codex a date 
subsequent to Cod. B.” 

Here Mr. Burgon, as usual, misstates the facts. The contrac- 
tion for avSpwzooe is found in the Vatican MS., p. 187, col. 1; 
146, col. 2; 160, col. 1;—that for zvevpa occurs twice on the 
first page of the New Testament (Matt. i.18,20), also Matt. iii.11, 
16, iv.1, and often elsewhere, particularly in the Old Testament 
(five times, for example, p. 341, col. 1, and again twice in col. 
2);—2po for zarepoo occurs p. 69, col. 1; 190, col. 8 (marg. 
note) ; 226, col. 2;—z0A for zopand occurs hundreds of times: 
for instance, in Exod. xiv. it is contracted sixteen times out of 
seventeen in which it occurs, and in Josh. xi., eighteen times 
out of twenty. It will be hard to find “zAnj” as the contrac- 
tion for zeg0veaAnu in the Vatican MS. or in any other, but 2d 1; 


| 
ovpavoo &. Not only zva, rnp, mpa, (for mvevpa, 
yntepa), but also orSy, mA, for 
ovavp@Sn, 1epoveadnm. 
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occurs Josh. xii.10, and zAu, Josh. x.1,3, xv.5. 2ravewSn is 
contracted but once in the Sinaitic MS., where we also have 
once (in Rey. xi.8) a unique contraction of earavpa@Sn, which 
Tischendorf has neglected to express in the text of his quarto 
edition, though he has spoken of it in the Prolegomena (p. xx. ; 
compare the hd edition, vol. i., col. 8 of Prol.). 

In this matter of contractions, much appears to have de- 
pended on the fancy of the scribe; and as a criterion of an- 
tiquity it must be used with caution. We find in the Vatican 
MSS. contractions for several words, as xaz, ov, auSpwroo, 
daved, which are never contracted in 
Cod. D (the Cambridge MS.), written two centuries later. In 
the papyrus MS. of Philodemus “ De Deorum vivendi Ratione,” 
published in vol. vi. of the Herculanensia Volumina, and con- 
sequently written as early as A. D. 79, we find a number of re- 
markable contractions not known to exist in any other Greek 
MS., or certainly in any of similar antiquity. In different parts 
of the Vatican MS. there is a marked diversity in this respect; 
for example, in the part of the MS. extending from 1 Kings xix. 
11 to the end of Nehemiah, as compared with the preceding 
portion.* The same is true of the Sinaitic MS., particularly in 
the six leaves of the New Testament which Tischendorf at- 
tributes to the scribe D, whom he now supposes to be ¢dentical 
with one of the scribes of the Vatican MS. For example, in 
fol. 15 of the Sinaitic MS., written by D, vzoe (sing.) occurs 
five times, and is always written in full. In the contiguous 
leaves (14 and 16), written by A, it occurs nine times, and is 
always contracted. On fol. 15, avSpwzoe is written six times 
in full, once only contracted. In the contiguous leaves it oc- 
curs eleven times, and is always contracted. In fol. 10, written 
by D, ovpavoe occurs nine times, and is always written in full, 
as it seems to be in the Vatican MS. On the next leaf, written 
by A, it occurs ten times, and in six of them is contracted. 
(The statement in Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. Vat., Prolegom. 
p- xxiL, differs from the above in four particulars, in conse- 
quence, apparently, of oversights in counting. 

(6.) Mr. Burgon’s sixth argument is founded on the following 
facts. The Gospel of Mark in the Vatican MS. as well as the 
Sinaitic ends with verse 8 of the sixteenth chapter. But in the 
Vatican MS., where the ending occurs near the bottom of the 
second column, the third column is left blank, and the Gospel 
of Luke begins on the next page. “This,” says Mr. Burgon, 
“is the only vacant column in the whole manuscript” (p. 87) 


* In the first 294 pages of the Vatican MS. (pp. 41-334 of the edition), vevya 
oceurs forty-two times, in forty of which it is contracted; in the next 290 pages it 
vecurs forty-one times, in forty of which it is not contracted. There is a similar 
difference of usage in respect to the contraction of the word IopayA. 
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In the Sinaitic MS., in which there are four columns to a page, 
the Gospel of Mark ends on the second, and that of Luke be- 
gins on the third. The Vatican MS. has at the end of verse 8 
the usual arabesque which is placed at the end of a book, and 
the subscription xara Mapxov. But the phenomenon of the 
blank column is to Mr. Burgon “in the highest degree signifi- 
cant, and admits of only one interpretation. The older MS. 
from which Cod. B was copied must have infallibly contained 
the twelve verses in dispute. The copyist was instructed to 
leave them out—and he obeyed: but he prudently left a blank 
space in memoriam rei” (p. 87). The Sinaitio, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ was copied from a Sadis which had been already muti- 
lated” (p. 88). This difference between the MSS. seems to Mr. 
Burgon “a very striking indication that Cod. B is the older of 
the two. Cod. x is evidently familiar with the phenomenon 
which astonishes Cod. B by its novelty and strangeness ” (p. 292). 

Eusebius, in the first quarter of the fourth century, expressly 
testifies that the last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark were 
wanting “in the accurate copies,” and “in almost all the 
copies,” of that Gospel, but were found “in some copies.” 
(Quest. ad Marinum, c. 1. Opp. iv.937, in Migne’s Patrol. Gr. 
tom. xxii.) Suppose, then, that the Vatican MS. was tran- 
scribed in the age of Eusebius from a copy which contained 
the passage, why may not the Sinaitic have been transcribed at 
the same time from one which did not contain it? 

With Mr. Burgon, a conjecture seems to be a demonstration. 
There is to him but one ible explanation of that blank 
column. But considering the well-known tendency of copyists 
and possessors of manuscripts to add rather than to omit, a 
tendency which would be very strong in the present case in 
consequence of the abruptness of verse 8 as an ending, and of 
which the existence of two other endings, besides the disputed 
verses, is a proof, another conjecture may be ie png Why 
may we not suppose that the exemplar from which the Vatican 
MS. was onal did xot contain the last twelve verses, but the 
copyist, or owner of the MS., having at some time seen or heard 
of them, left on that account the blank column in question? 
We have a similar phenomenon in the case of Codd. L and 
at John vii.52, and in Cod. G at Rom. xiv.23. 

Mr. Burgon is not strictly correct in saying that the case to 
which he refers is ‘the only vacant column” in the Vatican 
MS. Two columns are left blank at the end of Nehemiah; 
but this may be accounted for by the different style (sticho- 
metric) in which the next following book, the Psalms, is written. 

(7.) Mr. Burgon’s last argument is as follows. “The most 
striking feature of difference, after all, is only to be recognized 
by one who surveys the Codices themselves with attention. It 
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is that general air of primitiveness in Cod. B which makes itself 
at once felt. The even symmetry of the unbroken columns ;— 
the work of the prima manus everywhere vanishing through 
sheer antiquity ;—the small, even, square writing, which partly 
reveals the style of the Herculanean rolls; me , the papyrus 
fragments of the Oration against Demosthenes (published by 
Harris in 1848) :—all these notes of superior antiquity infallibly 
set Cod. B before Cod. x; though it may be impossible to de- 
termine whether by 50, by 75, or by 100 years.’ 

On this we may remark (a) that “the even symmetry of the 
unbroken columns” has been shown to exist, so far as a large 
part of the MS. is concerned, only in Mr. Burgon’s imagination ; 
and that, where it does exist, it has a parallel in parts of the 
Sinaitic. OH The work of the prima manus is rarely to be 
seen in the Vatican MS., a scribe of the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury having retraced all the letters with fresh ink, adding ac- 
cents and breathings, except in those places where he wished to 
indicate that something should be omitted (e. g. the accidental 


repetition of a word or sentence). In the passages where the 
work of the first hand remains untouched, of which we have 
facsimiles (e.g. John xiii.14, Rom. iv.4, 2 Cor. iii.15,16), the 
original writing appears to have been well preserved. We may 
add that a scribe of the eighth or ninth century has retouched 
with fresh ink many pages of the Sinaitic MS.; and this had 


already been done to a considerable extent by a still earlier 
scribe (Tischendorf, N. T. ex Sin. Cod., p. xxxviii. f.). As to 
the appearance of the Sinaitic MS., we have the testimony of 
Dr. Tregelles that, “though the general semblance of the a fen 
work is somewhat less worn than that of Cod. Vaticanus (whose 
extensive hiatus prove how carelessly it has been kept), when 
it comes to be contrasted with such a manuscript as the illus- 
trated Dioscorides at Vienna (whose age is fixed by internal 
evidence at about A. D. 500), that interesting and valuable manu- 
script looks comparatively quite fresh and modern ” (Scrivener’s 
Coll. of Cod. Sin., p. xxxi.). (¢) The writing in the Sinaitic 
is just as “even and square” as that of the Vatican. In the 
form of the letters Tischendorf expressly says that there is not 
the least difference, ne minimam quidem discrepantiam (Nov. 
Test. Vat., p. xix.). Mr. Burgon’s argument, ion. must rest 
wholly on the difference in size, the letters in the Vatican MS. 
being perhaps one-third smaller than those in the Sinaitic. 
(There is a difference in size in different parts of the two MSS. 
themselves, as is shown by the facsimiles, and by Tischendorf’s 
express testimony.) It is difficult to deal seriously with such 
an argument. But if any explanation is needed, it may be 
suggested that the extraordinary size of the skins on which the 
Sinaitic MS. is written, allowing four columns to a page, of 48 
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lines each (the Vatican has three columns of 42 lines), would 
naturally lead a calligrapher to make letters somewhat larger 
than usual. And if Mr. Burgon will look again at a few of the 
Herculanensia Volumina, say the one last published (vol. v. of 
the second series), he will find that in some of the papyri there 
represented we have letters of the size of those in the Codex 
Sinaiticus, while in others they are less than half that size. 


Such are “the notes of superior antiquity ” which “ infallibly ” 
et that the Vatican MS. is 50 or 100 years older than the 
inaitic. 


A few words may be added in respect to Mr. Burgon’s treat- 
ment of the principal subject of his work. The specimen which 
has been given illustrates some of his prominent characteristics 
as a writer; but judging from this alone, we might do him in- 
justice. His book is not entirely worthless, or merely service- 
able as showing how a critical question ought not to be treated ; 
though it is often instructive in this respect. It is really to be 
welcomed as giving the results of earnest original research on 
the subject to which it relates. It brings to light some inter- 
esting facts, and corrects some errors of preceding scholars. It 
is written, however, with great warmth of feeling, in the spirit 
of a passionate advocate rather than that of a calm inquirer. 
The author appears to have been especially stimulated to the 
defense of the last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark by his 
zeal for the damnatory part of the Athanasian Creed, which he 
not only regards as justified by Mark xvi.16, but actually cden- 
tifies with that verse. He says: “The precious warning clause, 
..-(misealled ‘damnatory’), which an impertinent officious- 
ness is for glossing with a rubric, and weakening with an 
apology, proceeded from Divine ~ oa least if these conclud- 
ing verses be genuine” (p. 3). This is only one of many ex- 
amples which might be cited of the tendency of Mr. Burgon to 
confound the certainty of a fact with the certainty of a very 
dubious or even preposterous inference from it. For the new 
critical material which he has amassed every student will thank 
him, and also for the clear and satisfactory discussion of some 
special topics, as the so-called Ammonian sections; but there is 
much in his book which cannot fail to mislead an unwary or 
ill-informed reader. His conclusions are often strangely re- 
mote from his premises, but his confidence in them is bound- 
less. He not only claims to have shown that the genuineness 
of the disputed e “must needs be reckoned among the 
things that are a — certain,” but appears to expect that 
in consequence of his labors “it will Shienee necessary for 
Editors of the Text of the New Testament to reconsider their 
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conclusions in countless other places, . . . to review their method, 
and to remodel their text me ” (p. 244). This seems 
indeed a sad prospect for Tischendorf and Tregelles and West- 


cott and Hort, who have so utterly mistaken the true principles 
of textual criticism; but a careful examination of Mr. Burgon’s 
book will greatly relieve the anxiety of their friends. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE 


CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE Di CESNOLA 
COLLECTION 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
In New York Crry. 


By ISAAC H. HALL. 


Presented to the Society October 28th, 1874. 


[As read before the Society, this article contained, in addition 
to the matter indicated in the title, a general account of the 
known Cypriote Inscriptions, their discovery and location, with 
a detailed history of the progress made in their decipherment. 
It also contained a statement of the principles of the Cypriote 
writing, with the more prominent grammatical and dialectic pecu- 
liarities. But as those matters would greatly swell the bulk of 
this contribution, besides the fact of their not being entirely new, 
they are omitted here, with a few exceptions, which seem neces- 

to be stated. 

ince the reading of the article, also, the excellent work of 
Deecke and Siegismund has appeared, and anticipated me in the 
publication of a few new points. Of these, I need only mention 
that the reason given at the time of cameg, § ay article for the 
value of the longer numeral on the Bronze Tablet, was that its 
first character was identical with the syllable pe, and was probably 
an abbreviation for zevre. In one respect I differ: in the Bronze 
Tablet, I prefer the reading Kyrzeres to Kerueres, as there is 
manuscript authority for Kytiov. Also (inscriptions) or 
 ppaneer, &c.), to nui, as a transliteration of the emi. of the 

i-Lingual of De Vogiié. 


THE valuable collection of Cypriote Antiquities discovered 
by Gen. Luigi Palma di Cesnola, on the site of ancient Citium, 
Idalium, Golgos and elsewhere, and now deposited in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, contains nearly 
thirty inscriptions in the Cypriote character. The following 
pages and plates contain all the inscriptions now in the mu- 
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seum,* together with three others from copies communicated 
by Gen. Di Cesnola, of which the originals have not come to 
this country. ‘T'wo inscriptions figured by Moriz Schmidt in 
“ Die Inschrijt von Idalion und das Kyprische Syliabar,” viz: 
No. 7, p. 98, and No. 18, p. 100, I have not found in the collec- 
tion. Copies of the inscriptious were taken for the British Mu- 
seum before the collection came to this country, from which an 
incomplete set of photographs were taken and published by 
Mansell in London, in 1872-3; but these, to judge from cita- 
tions, cannot be entirely reliable. A catalogue of the collec- 
tion, with some of the inscriptions inaccurately figured, was 
published by the St. Petersburg Academy, in its MJemoires of 
1873. This was made by Johannes Doell, and entitled ‘ Die 
Sammlung Cesnola.” A few more or less perfect copies have 
also been given in the various works of those engaged in deci- 
phering. It is proper here to express my acknowledgments to 
the various officers of the museum for their efficient courtesy ; 
especially to John Taylor Johnston, Esq., the president, for 
permission to examine and study the inscriptions, kindly ex- 
tended to me while he was private owner of the collection, and 
to Mr. Thomas Bland, assistant secretary, and Mr. H. G. Hutch- 
ins, curator, for their continual assistance, and for making the 
objects of study more readily accessible. 

The principal works on the Cypriote writing are the follow- 
ing: (1) Numismatique et Inscriptions Cypriotes, par H. De 
Luynes, Paris, 1872; (2) On the Discovery of some Cypriote 
Inscriptions, by R. Hamilton Lang, Part L, Vol. L., Transactions 
of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology : (3) On the Reading of the Cy- 
priote Inscriptions, by George Smith, and a Supplementary 
Article by the same, both published in same volume as the 
paper of Lang; (4) Cypriote Inscriptions. On the Reading of 
the Bronze Plate of Dali, by Dr. Samuel Birch, Part IT. of last 
mentioned volume; (5) Versuch zur Entzifferung der Kyprischen 
Schrift, von Johannes Brandis, Monatsbericht of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 1873; (a posthumous work, edited by 
Ernst Curtius;) (6) Anzeige (der Brandis’ schen by Moriz 
Schmidt, No. 85, /enaer Litteratur Zeitung, 1874, and Nachtrag 
by same author; (7) Die Inschrift von Idalion und das Kyprische 
Syllabar, by Moriz Schmidt, Jena, 1874; (8) Die wichtigsten 
kyprischen Inschriften umschrieben und erléutert, by Wilhelm 
Deecke and Justus Siegismund, G. Curtius’ Studien zur griech- 
ischen u. lateinischen Grammatik, Band VII., 1875. For other 
minor articles published, see the work of Moriz Schmidt, (No. 
7,) above mentioned. Two noted and amusing failures should 


* Since writing the above, I learn that a new collection has arrived in New 
York. The cases are not yet opened, and I have no means of ascertaining the 
number or matter of their new inscriptions. 
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here be mentioned, to wit: (1) Die Proklamation des Amasis, 
by Prof. KE. M. Roth, Heidelberg and Paris, 1855; (2) Die Phoe- 
nizisch-Cyprishe Forschung, by A. Helfferick, Frankfurt A. M., 
1869. 

The language of the inscriptions is Greek, but not easy to read. 
It contains some new words, and has some striking grammatical 
and dialectic peculiarities. In dialect it seems nearest to the 
Doric and Arcadian. Only a brief mention of peculiarities is 
given here, in order to enable the reader to follow intelligibly 
the transliterations. 

The characters are syllabic. There is one character for each 
vowel, a, e, 7, 0, u, and perhaps an extra one for 0, but no dis- 
tinction between long and short. The other characters repre- 
sent open syllables, i. e., beginning with a consonant and ending 
with a vowel. The whole theoretic syllabary appears tolerably 
complete, as the number of unknown characters is about enoug 
to fill out the number of syllables that may be said to be want- 
ing. 

No distinction is made between smooth, middle and rough 
mutes of the same organ. The same character stands for ra in 
tas, da in ’Edadiov and Sain ’ASava. The same character 
may stand for xe, xn, ye, yn, xé, yn. This fact constitutes the 
greatest difficulty in reading Cypriote. 

There are three digamma syllables, wa, we, wo; but the 
digamma must have been disappearing, as, for instance, the 
genitive of faoidevs is written indifferently Baoaeros and 
Baotlews. I think there is reason also to suspect a further 
use of the digamma syllables than that appearing in words 
known to have been originally digammated, analogous to that 
of the Hebrew waw both silent and sounded; but am not pre- 
pared to state it fully yet. 

Three syllables begin with 7 as consonant, like the Semitic 
jot mobile, German j or English y. These are za, z and 7. In 
English we have 70, as in union, ete. 

Iota subscript (adscript) is regularly written, but is fre- 
quently omitted where it can be supplied from one of a number 
of words in the same case. 

A consonant appears never to be doubled—as is the case in 
unpointed Hebrew, etc. E. g., a.po.lo.ni. stands for ’Azoj- 
Awvi; though this particular case has a parallel in Greek in 
the inscription on the Delphic brazen-serpent column. 

Double consonants appear to be resolved into their constitu- 
ent syllables; the works being determined by laws presently 
to be shown, e. g., A¢.si. stands for &. The one exception 
known is the syllable xe, which is expressed by a single ¢char- 
acter. 

The vowels 7 (and ¢) and z frequently change places, as 
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sometimes in Greek inscriptions—showing that the Cypriotes 
probably had Jotacists among them. Compare also the contin- 
ual Hebrew and Syriac transliteration of 7 by jod, and the use 
of the Greek ancient uncial H as the vowel sign for 7 

In certain cases is systematically omitted. ‘Thus pa. to. 
stands for zavtwv ; avSpwzos is written a.to.ro.po.se. The 
preposition €v is written 2. 

inal s, and final n when written, are the syllables for se and 
ne respectively; like Hebrew shewa with final consonant, or 
silent final e in French and English. I suspect it to be the 
universal rule, that where a word ends with a consonant, its 
e-syllable is used. 
, Diphthongs are written in full. Thus a.ne.u. stands for 
avev. 

There is no sign to mark the breathings. __ 

Sometimes a division between two words occurs in the midst 
of acharacter. Thus éa.na.ta.na.ne. stands for rav ’ASavayr. 

Besides the foregoing, it is requisite to know the rules for 
joining together two consonants in one syllable. The most 
comprehensive rule is that when two compatible consonants 
come together, with the same vowel, they may be joined in one 
syllable. Thus po.to.li.se. stands for wrodis; ko.lo.ki.a.i. 
for ToAyia. Yet the facts may be grouped a little more defi- 
nitely in the three rules following, which are substantially those 
given by Deecke and Siegismund. 

3, When a word begins with two consonants, or when a syl- 
lable begins with a mate followed by a liquid, the first conso- 
nant is represented by a character having the same vowel as 
the second. Thus a.t.ri.a.ta.ne. stands for a(v)dpia(v)rav; 
se. pe.o.se. for omnos. 

2. In other cases in the body of a word, including cases 
where a syllable ends with a consonant, the characters for the 
second consonant is that which has the vowel of the first. 
Thus ta.sa.ke., stands for raoye; a.ra.ku.ro., for apyupe@. 
This rule, however, appears to have exceptions, or quasi ex- 
ceptions. 

3. Perhaps also the rule existed that when three consonants 
occur together in a syllable, the character of the first is that 
having the vowel of the preceding syllable, and the second, 
that of the following. Thus ée.re.ki.ni.ia., a new word, may 
be read repyviza; and yet the reading rpeyvza is allowable, 
under the preceding rules. 

It will thus be seen that after the difficulty of making out 
the reading is surmounted—which is considerable, owing to the 
imperfect state of the ancient objects on which they occur, to 
the similarity of different characters, and to the carelessness or 
ignorance of the scribe or engraver—the real difficulty has only 
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begun. Every character of an inscription may be known, and 
yet the inscription be unintelligible, even when composed of 
familiar words. A single pair of syllables may sometimes be 
transliterated in nearly thirty different ways; and now and 
then the difficulties increase almost in accordance with the 
arithmetical rules governing combinations. 

For information respecting the grammatical and dialectic 
peculiarities, the reader is referred to the works of Schmidt, 
and of Deecke and Siegismund, above mentioned. 

A discussion of the origin of this style of writing would be 
very tempting, but hardly in place here. Just one point not 
noticed elsewhere may be mentioned: one form of the character 
for digamma-a (wa) appears to be identical with the Lycian w. 


We will now proceed to the inscriptions themselves, taking 
them in the order in which they occur on the accompanying 
plates. They are arranged solely with a view to economy of 
space: not to follow any system. It should be noted here that 
No. 24 on Plate VL, and No. 30 on Plate VIL., are inverted— 
wrong side up. The short time at my disposal, (being soon to 
leave the country,) and the fact that otherwise those inscriptions 
are very faithfull y figured, have induced me to leave them as 
they are, without alteration. As no one in the country knows 
from what locality each particular object ‘was procured, I am 
obliged, for the most part, to leave that point in doubt. The 
plates represent the inscriptions of the same size as the originals, 
except where otherwise stated. 

PuaTE I., No.1. (No. 247 in the Cesnola collection.)— On a 
soft stone about 9 inches high, and a trifle longer than the 
inscription. Above the inscription, on the left, is a ans 
figure, facing the right; an object like a pine-cone in its le 
hand; in the raised right hand a tall stout staff or scepter, 
whose lower end rests on the ground. In front is a block 
(altar?) with sides slightly curved so that the base is a little 
wider than the top. The top is hollowed out a little, and on it 
rests a ball. Behind this block is the thick trunk of a tree, 
whose three (broken) branches overshadow the sitting figure, 
as well as four other figures who approach in procession from 
the right, having each his right fore arm raised from the elbow. 
The sculpture is too much worn to allow further details to be 
given. A deep groove of the carving cuts into some of the 
characters under the block ; and at the right there was doubt- 
less more of the inscription in the upper (if not in the lower) 
line, which is now worn away. One leg of the chair or throne 
of the sitting figure descends into the upper line of the inscrip- 
tion, separating the last two characters from the rest. The 
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fainter portion of the inscription was extremely difficult to 
make out. The following is my reading; smooth mutes being 
used in the romanizing, for the sake of uniformity, and the 
numerals denoting the number of the lines: 

(1) to.0.[na?] si.sa.to.te. | pa.(or to?) na. * o.ne.te.ke. | 
o.na.me.ke.ka.se. | to? a (2) te.0.t? ko.to.a.po.ko.ri.ia.ra, 

| ¢.te.me.no.se. | t.tu.ka.t. |||. 

In line (1) where I have put [na ?], it is doubtful whether a 
character ever existed. If one did, na is the present reading, 
but it may have been pa or to. The place marked by a + is 
cut away by a deep channeled gouge, as it were. The character 
put as fo? might be nothing more than a perpendicular mark, 
with subsequent scratches, or it may have been originally ta. 
I think, however, that éo is correct. In line (2) the third charac- 
ter 7? ; if correct, the horizontal mark beneath must be (as 
I think it is) a scratch; otherwise the character is not known. 
The horizontal mark appearing beneath the character 7a is be- 
yond doubt a mere scratch. The following is all that I feel 
sure of as transliteration : 

(1) ro * [* * * rode * * [* * 2] * 

(2) Seq * * * iv) repevos (v) IIL. 

That is: “ This laid up as a votive offering to the 
god (dess ?) at the sacred enclosure in [good] fortune, 
III.” The room for conjecture in the other parts is very wide. 
The group after Seq I think is an adjective word or phrase 
agreeing with Seq@—which last word is of common gender in 
Cypriote. It is needless to record other, as yet fruitless con- 
jectures. 

PuaTE L, No. 2. (No. 536 in collection.)—On a heavy soft 
stone block whose horizontal section is square, its sides taper- 
ing inward from the top down. The stone is 11 inches high 
and 15 inches square at the top. In front where the inscrip- 
tion occurs, and on the two sides, are cut out panels 3} inches 
wide and 14 inch deep. Below the panel is cut out another 
like space that extends quite to the bottom of the stone. Be- 
tween the top and the panel is the inscription, on a space about 
2 inches wide. The use of the stone, or whence it came, I do 
not know. Another stone, uninscribed, has similar spaces cut 
in it, in one of which is carved a basin with a little nose or 
spout, for holy-water or the like. The reading is the follow- 
ing: ti.mo.ta.ti.pa.to.| ti.ma.o.pa.pi.ia.ta.ti.mo.o.t.se. Or, 
in Greek, 2a(v)t@(v) Tagua ta rip@ois. 
“Most honored of all, I honor, O Paphia, the things that thou 
wouldst honor.” If this be correct, the dialectic peculiarities 
are remarkable. 

PuaTE I., No. 3. (No. 539 in the collection.)—A bi-lingual, 
or qguast bi-lingual of two lines in Cypriote, and three in the 
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other character, on a very large slab of soft stone, which is 
broken by a crack across the middle, as indicated by a line on 
the plate. The linear scale of the plate is just one half the 
original. Of the Cypriote, line (1) reads #.re., which may 
answer to the JPI beginning the second line of the Greek. 
Line (2) is ta.o? The Cypriote portion breaks off with the 
stone. It is of course too fragmentary for further attempt. 
The three Greek lines present a strange combination of letters, 
and they are as easily read from the plate as if inserted here in 
type. ‘The fifth character in line (1) is a plain 4, the line over 
it Scie ascratch. The ninth letter appears to be a Cypriote se 
in place of the Greek >. Lines (2) and (3) I leave to others 
for the present; with the remark that the first letter in line (2 
is certainly 4 on the stone. The stone extends much beyon 

the inscription, to the right. 

PuiatE L, No.4. (No. 530 in the collection.)—Another real 
or quasi bi-lingual, on a large slab of soft stone. The Cypriote 
breaks off with the stone; the other portion does not extend to 
the edge of the stone. The scale of this inscription, like the 
last, is one half the original in lineal dimensions. The Greek, 
I think, reads OEMLAT, as Brandis has it, p. 663, 35; and not 
@EMIN, as Schmidt thinks possible, Jnsch. von Idal., p. 85. 
The reading of the Cypriote is as follows: Line (1) ne.a.é. 
ro.ti.o0. (2) (8) In Greek (1) 
Neatepo Siw (2) Siw; which I take to be in the genitive, 
and most likely meaning the same as the Arcadian genitive 
Oeuiav: (1) “of the younger god ”—“ of Themias,” (2) “of the 
God.” Line (8).I do not attempt. The horizontal mark in the 
character ro, I think nothing more than a scratch; and therefore 
disagree with Brandis, p. 663, 835, who makes it a separate char- 
acter. The four marks to the right in line (8), that look like 
scratches, are pretty certainly nothing but scratches; but I 
dared not omit them. 

PuatE IL, No. 5. (No. 260 in the collection.)—A fragment 
of soft stone, much defaced, and defective, but quite legible. 
The reading is: po.lo.ni. | te.0., or [’A]zo(A)Awvi Sew; “To 
the god Apollo.” 

PiatE IL, No. 6. (No. 2538 in the collection.) —On the lobe 
of a terra cotta votive ear. The reading is: t.po.to.e.[¢?]. 
The last (apparent) character may be only cracks in the clay. 
If the inscription is not a proper name, it is difficult to translit- 
erate it satisfactorily. It may be: rw IloSopn. 

PuatE IL, No.7. (No. 287 in the collection.)—On the lobe 
of another, smaller terra cotta ear. The reading is: ¢.lo.ta.po. 
If this is not a proper name, I cannot satisfactorily transliterate 
it. The most evident transliteration would be: i(v) ro(v) 
tapo(v)—“ To the tomb ;” which seems hardly appropriate. 
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PuaTE IL, No. 8. (No. 821 in the collection.)—On the three 
sides, (a) right, (b) front, (c) left, of a little marble pedestal, 
which is about twice as high as the width of the strip in the 
figure. Whatever may have been on the pedestal, it is broken 
off and out, so as to leave a hollow in the top. The inscription 
is exceedingly obscure. Some of the characters are plain, but 
most are doubtful, though subjected to long and repeated scru- 
tiny with a strong lens. The following is the best reading I 
can give: (a) ta.sa.si.(or W?)a.ma?a? te? ta.(b) ka.pa.to.a. 

.70? se.ma? te.ka.ne? (c) ri.to.te? te.ta? (or to?)pi? po. ||| 
||| I have not confidence enough in the reading to attempt a 
transliteration. The possible reading at the end of (a) and 
beginning of (b) well describes my ideas: aSera: xa(=xas) 
ma(v)tG(v) azopos. It will be observed that the numeral at 
the end is divided into groups of threes, after the style observed 
on the Bronze Tablet. The three parts are doubtless one in- 
scription running around the three sides of the stone. 

PuaTE IL, No. 9. (No. 249 in the collection.)—A very sharp 
and clear inscription on soft stone. Above the inscription is 
sculptured a sitting figure, to the right, with its upper part 
broken off. To the left is an object said to be common in 
sculptures throughout Syria, like a double cylinder surmounted 
with an ornamental band and spheroido-conical tops. At the 
left of the inscription, below the above-described sculpture, are 
two figures engaged in moving some heavy object. Between 
them a sledge-hammer, or similar tool, rests with its head on 
the ground and handle sticking up. At the right of them isa 
large block. The sculpture appears to represent a stone-cutter’s 
yard. The inscription 1s rather imperfectly figured by Schmidt; 
and in the last character in the first word, the perpendicular 
mark appears to be nothing more than a break in the stone. 
The reading is: (1) t#.ca.¢.te.mz. | to.¢.te.o. | (2) to.a.po.lo. 
ni. | o.ne.te.ke. | w.tu.ka. | —(1) SiarSeui te Sew (2) tw 
*Amo(A)Awvi oveSnne (3) tvya.— Diaithemi to the god 
Apollo laid it up as a votive offering. Good luck.” 

LATE No. 10. (Not numbered in the collection.)—On 
a soft four-sided stone, base 6 in. by 5, 84 inches high, roughl 
shaped and carved. From the base the sides taper upward wit 
a curve till they meet a raised, rounded border, above which 
they flare suddenly out to the top. The top is 6 inches square. 
In front, above the inscription, on the left, is a tall standing 
figure with long hair and beard, and long robe, holding a long, 
thick, slightly bent staff or rod. On the right another figure is 
leading a long-tailed ram by the horns. On the side next the 
front to the left is another carving: an adult figure at the top, 
sitting or reclining, holding or dancing on its knees a younger 
figure. Underneath is a nondescript quadruped, or perhaps a 
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man; and still underneath a quadruped—either a horned ani- 
mal that has just tossed the former, or an ass with its ears 
thrown back. The inscription I think is retrograde. At all 
events it makes for me no sense in the ordinary direction. 
The reading thus is: —édoSnvai 
i(v) ywop@ ma(v)tiAw: “To be given in the place entirely.” 
Yet this leaves much to be desired, both in the transliteration 
and in the rendering. Perhaps the character given as ko is po, 
but I think not. 

PuaTE III., No. 11. (No. 271 in the collection.)—On a soft 
stone 12 inches high by 10 inches wide. This is figured by 
Doell. On the stone is sculptured a larged coiled serpent, 
some of whose scales are still visible. The serpent has a crest 
much like that of a peacock. The inscription is perhaps hope- 
lessly defaced. The letters that are decipherable are generally 
very distinct. The best reading I can give is the following: 
(1) ma.ne.mo.o.se.ti.to.te. (2)e.c? * * * a.se.ti, (3) * * 
* a? * to.i. (4) se.té.i.(or a?) te? ne? ro? ke? te.pa. (5) 
te? (or ni?) * * * se. * * to. 

PuaTeE IIL, No. 12. (No. 263 in the collection.)—A square 
tube, or box without bottom or cover, of a single piece of soft 
stone, 44 inches high, broken out a little at the top, as shown 
in the plate, though the inscription is intact. The inscription 
is on the top or end. The first and last characters are unknown 
tome. Possibly the first is a syllable ending int. The last 
character on the inscription occurs also on Plate IV., No. 14; 
but I see no certain ground for the determination of either. I 
am not satisfied with any conjecture I can make. The reading 
is: * * 

PuaTE IV., No. 18. (No. 242 in the collection.)—This, the 
most important of the Cesnola inscriptions, and ranking next 
to the Bi-linguals and the Bronze Tablet, is on a piece of soft 
stone, a trifle longer than the inscription. Above, near the 
center, is a sitting figure, 6 inches high, on a throne, with 05.4 
ter and thunderbolt; Zeus, to all appearance. Above the bac 
of the throne is a broken, win figure, probably the eagle, 
but somewhat suggestive of a po To the left, behind the 
throne is a standing figure, 4 inches high; to the right another 
standing figure, 6 inches high, with indications of another, 
where the stone is worn and broken. The characters are all 
entirely legible, except two in the second line, which I cannot 
yet make out. The plate represents the imperfect place ad- 
mirably. The reading is as follows: (1) ka.i.re.te. | gee 
ti. | | ka. po.ti. | we.po.me.ka. | me.po.te.we.i. 

(2) te.0.¢.se. | po.ro.* * na.to.t.se. | e.re.ra.me.na. | pa. 
ta.ko.ra.i.to.se. | 

VOL. x. 30 
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(3) 0.wo.ka.re.ti. | e.pi.si.ta.te.se. | a.to.ro.po. | te.o.7. | 
a.le.tu.ka.ke.re. | 

(4) te.0.%. | ku.me.re.na.i.pa.ta.| ta.a.to.ro.po.t.| po.ro. 
po. |0.t. ka.t.re.te. | 

Brandis, p. 655, 8, and p. 660, 22, gives the false reading po. 
le.po.o. for po.ro.po. |o. (I refer to his Cypriote type—not 
noticing his Roman syllables.) Although even the photographs 
lately published by the Metropolitan Museum look as if the 
reading were /e, there can be no doubt that it is ro. Brandis 
did not notice the division mark, and wrongly attached the o 
following to this group. Brandis also gives the false reading 
ta.a.na.ro.po.i. for ta.a.to.ro.po.t., p. 664, 36. Schmidt re- 

ats this error, p. 39. Schmidt’s remark on p. 8, near the 

ottom, is also erroneous. The inscription is clearly not in 
hexameters (though the first part of the first line appears to be 
an elegiac pentameter), and the inscription ends, as well as be- 
gins, with yazpere, not yaipe. Also, pp. 39, 40, 51, Schmidt 
gives the false reading e.me.re.na.t.pa.ta. for ku.me.re.na. 
t.pa.ta., of line (4). The second character in the second 
group of line (2) is partially obliterated, but the remnants of a 
red color which formerly filled the characters (and perhaps 
covered the surface of the stone), give the outline on the broken 

, and show the character to have been ro. 

The transliteration and interpretation present several unique 
difficulties, though some parts are clear enough. The follow- 
ing is by no means satisfactory, but I prefer to give the con- 
jectures, as they may help others, even where I may be wrong. 

(1) yawpere, ypaott Favags, ua mort FéMOMEya, 
FELONS, 

(2) Seors mpo * * 

OFO yapeti, a(v)Spwaw, ’AAn, Toya, 
K 
Seor nvpepevar ma(v)ta ta a(v)Spwx@ mw 
@, 

According to this transliteration, yoaor: = ypnore, xa mort 
= nas (xat) mpos, the latter used adverbially. rexopeya 
would be an awkward compound of Fez@, or Fezos, wit 
peyas; nonpaneva from apw (apapionw); but the reading 
may be 9p = mavraywpntos ; 
yapeti= yapiti. ’AAn, Tvxa, Knp, is as good a conjecture 
as I can make, for a(A)Ay does not seem to fit; though I know 
of no other deification of *AAn—Wandering or Distraction. 
The three are feminine, as required by the participle or adjec- 
tive xupepevai (or xvuepvaz), which latter appears to me to 
be allied to xufepvaw. The apposition Seoz is of common 
gender in Cypriote. The group po.ro.po. I can do no better 
with, though compounds of zpos and zpo, and ideas of zopos 
and the like, naturally suggest themselves, some of which 
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would not make a bad sense. I cannot help here adding the 
conjecture that the groups me.po.te.we.t.se.se. (divided differ- 
from the above, as e. g., un = or 
apo, perhaps,) and even e.re.ra.me.na., may yet prove to be 
epithets of Zeus. The obliteration of two letters in the second 
word of line (2) is very unfortunate; as the sense of the adjec- 
tive in which they occur would most likely throw light on the 
whole meaning. 

The following mixture of conjecture and translation will 
show the drift of the inscription: “Hail ye! Good Lord, and 
moreover great in utterance ; mayest thou never behold (know) 
(2) to the - gods things fitting: O All-container, (8) by 
whose grace, ruler of men, [ye] goddesses, Ale, Tucha, Ker, 
(Wandering, Fortune, Fate,) (4) goddesses controlling all things 
that pertain to man, however afar off (whithersoever onward) to 
him, hail !” 

PuaTE IV., No. 14. (No. 286 in the collection.)—On a piece 
of soft stone nearly square, its side about 184 inches long; 
with a nearly square hole in the middle, whose sides are 74 to 
6 inches long. The back or lower part of the stone is sawed 
off. In its present condition the piece looks very much like a 
slab cut for the top of a chimney. The characters are above | 
one side of the square hole, their lower ends reaching quite to 
its edge. The first character occurs also in Plate IIL, No. 12, 
and is to me unknown. The second character I am not sure 
of, as the strokes at the top are in a different direction from 
those of the character read za by Deecke and Siegismund, and 
ga by Schmidt. The third is#. It seems best to leave it till 
further data are obtained. 

PLaTE IV, No. 15. (No. 279 in the collection.)—On the 
convex surface of a fragment of a very large bow] or laver, of 
hard bluish-gray stone. The third character is the doubtful one 
that replaces the ordinary character for o on the Bronze Tablet; 
the fourth is unknown. The reading is then: sa.mo.o? * te. 
It is only a fragment of a longer inscription. 

PLATE IV., No. 16.—Made not from the stone, but from a copy 
communicated by Gen. Di Cesnola last year, with the remark: 
“A stone bas-relief, representing two women tearing their hair, 
two lions and two Hercules—has the following inscription.” 

Within the last few days the stone itself has been received, 
and a more correct copy will be found on Plate VIIL, described 
further on. 

PLATE IV., No. 7.—From a copy communicated by Gen. Di 
Cesnola, with the remark : “ A terra-cotta lamp: the handle rep- 
resenting Silenus about # of a foot high, of the earliest period. 
Around the lamp there are engraved these Cypriote letters.” 
The reading is plain: pi.lo.ti.mo., or ®Aorzua; doubtless a 
proper name in the genitive. 
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PLATE IV., No. 18. (No. 257 in the collection.)—On the 
side of a long round object, with a ram’s head carved at the 
end; supposed by some to bea fanciful phallus. But other 
similar objects, not inscribed, occur in the collection, with the 
inner end more complete; and I think it nothing more than the 
handle of a stone basin or pan, somewhat like a frying pan. 
The object is about ten inches long. The inscription is almost 
worn away, and it seems almost impossible to form a good 
reading. It is hard to tell a scratch from a character. The 
plate represents the inscription as accurately as possible; but 
the following reading is derived from long study of the stone 
itself: e. * se. * * * lo.e. * fe. Perhaps the inscription was 
somewhat longer originally. 

Piate IV, No. 19.—This lamp, not numbered in the collec- 
tion, is of yellowish pottery. Pines lately discovered five 
others, almost duplicates, which give additional characters, both 
on the top and bottom, and have greatly modified my ideas of 
the reading. I prefer to suspend further remark till I can 
—_ the others. It is quite doubtful whether the letters are 

riote. 

‘ LATE V., No. 20. (No. 268 in the collection.)—Around the 
spheroido-conical cap of a broken-off head of a statuette, of soft 
stone. The dotted ion represent the two front folds or seams 
of the cap, where the side-pieces lap over the front-piece. The 
reading is: a.ra.a.na.o0.—Apaavaw; doubtless the genitive 
of a proper name. 

PuaTE V., No. 21. (No. 262 in the collection.) —An irregular 
broken piece of soft stone, very much worn and defaced. The 
inscription is doubtless a mere fragment of one originally much 
longer, and is defective at each end. Immediately under the 
inscription are the heads of three figures in procession, each 
head about # of an inch high. The stone is about 4} inches 
wide by 7} inches high, and bears every indication of being 
only a small portion of quite a large stone. The reading is 
difficult, but Fteel that the following is correct: (1) na.pa. 


sa.re.se.t.ka.e.(or a?) (2) to.i.ta.(or pi?)ra. | po.te.we.o.t. 
Though the plate hardly justifies the reading e for the last char- 
acter in line (1) and is yet as good a copy of the stone as can 


be made, I still always get the impression from the stone itself 
that the true reading is e and not a. In line (2) the character 
ta.(or pi?) I am in doubt about. The appearance varies with 
the light or shade on the stone. I incline a little to the reading 
ta. It is barely possible that the second character in line (2) 
may be e instead of % I do not attempt a transliteration of the 


LATE V., No. 22. (No. 238 in the collection.)—The lineal 
dimensions are reduced to one-half those of the original. This 
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is a disk of soft stone, a little thicker in the middle than at the 
rounded edges; the bottom flat. In the middle a broken-off 
place was probably occupied by a boss or knob. As shown in 
the figure, quite a piece of the stone is broken out. The litho- 
grapher has given rather undue prominence to a straight crack 
in the stone, extending from near the center of the disk in the 
direction of the lower left hand corner of the plate. The read- 
ing isa puzzle. Beginning at the break, at the top, on the 
right, it is uncertain whether there are two characters, or only 
one; and, in either case, what can be the reading. The next 
character would be a., the next ca, the next doubtful, the next 
we, and the last, which is a simple oblique cross, might be the 
doubtful character for me. I do not think there was any char- 
acter in the place where the piece is broken out. The inscrip- 
tion appears to be Cypriote. 

PuateE VI, No. 23. (No. 252 in the collection.)—A frag- 
ment of soft stone, I believe from Golgos. At the right the 
stone is cracked in two; the piece that is cracked off, not re- 

resented in the plate, has a large head sculptured upon it. 
he upper edge is rounded. The reading is as follows: (1) 
0.na.st.0.ro. |a.--- (2) o ne.te.ke.to.te.ti.--- (3) to.a. 
po.lo.ni. -- - That is: (1) Ovacwpwa--- (2) oveSnne 
trode St--- (3) ’Amo(A)Awvi---. The proper name I 
take to be a genitive; and the next word to have been perhaps 
avaSnua ; so that the translation might be: “ Of Onasioros a 
[votive offering which] he laid up to the god - - - Apollo.” 

PuLatE VL, No. 24, not numbered in the collection. This is 
inscribed on soft stone, between the feet of a broken off statuette, 
in beautifully sharp characters. By a mistake of the litho- 
grapher it was put on the stone upside down; otherwise the 
copy is excellent. The reading is as follows: (1) e.ko.to.se. | 
ka te.se.ta.se. | to.d. | (2) | ta.pi.te.ki.si.o.t. | (8) 
i.tu.ka.t. | a.ka.ta.i. | Or, in Greek: (1) Eywros nareo- 
Tage (2) (3) (v) ayaSa.— 
“Egotos set [this] up to the god, the auspicious, in good for- 
tune.” In line (2) ramideyorw is for un- 
doubtedly. As to the strange contraction, the syllable ta 
would only need one slight stroke to have read #; and that 
may have been intended. However, it is clear that the stroke 
was never made; and the reading of Plate I, No. 2, makes me 
think that it is correct as it stands—though it may be a mis- 
take of the engraver. The character I have given as ka in the 
last word, appears to me to be the same character with that on 
the Bronze Tablet which Schmidt reads ga, and Deecke and 
Siegismund read za. The former only is suitable here; and I 
am unwilling to consider it as a variant of the character for ke, 
and read ayeSa, though that would be very pleasant, if cor- 


} 
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rect. In Euting’s copy of the BRLingual of Dali, (Sechs 
Phoenizische Inschrijten,) the corresponding character in the 
last word of the inscription seems to me to be the same as here 
and on the Bronze Tablet; and not ke, as figured by Smith, 
(Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. I., Part I.,) and Schmidt, (Insch. 
von Id., p. 96.) At the same time, the character on the Bi- 
Lingual Tablet is by no means as sharp and clear as on this 
stone. It seems as if Schmidt were correct in calling this char- 
acter ga. The strong arguments of Deecke and Siegismund in 
favor of za as the reading of this character, I appreciate; but 
can hardly see that they apply to this case. 

PuaTE VI., No. 25. (No. 267 in the collection.)—A little 
terra cotta disk from the temple of Venus at Golgos. Around 
the disk is a groove, like that in the wheel of a pulley. The 
reading is: pa.ta.si.o. for the characters: the numeral: | | | | : 
explains itself. It is doubtless a proper name in the genitive; 
either Tataoiw, or [la(v)taci, or Pa(v)taoiw, probably. 

PiatEe No. 26. (No. 241 in the collection.)—A large 
soft stone, which appears to have formerly had two inscrip- 
tions; but at present only the two characters o.pa. can be 
traced ; and those with difficulty. Upon the stone is carved 
in low relief a long procession of people. The idea of the 
sculpture it is hard to trace further. 

PuaTE VI., No. 27. (No. 258 in the collection.)—On 
soft stone. The beginning of one line of an inscription, which 
must have been at least three or four times as long. The 
stone is a strip broken off the end of a finely wiiytiads block, 
about four times as high as wide: the width being a trifle more 
than the length of the inscription. A raised, rounded orna- 
mental border extending around the stone, is broken away just 
above the inscription, and probably has carried away with it 
an upper line of the inscription. Just below the inscription is 
a portion of a figure with beard and a common Cypriote cap, 
reclining on a pillowed couch, grasping a second human figure 
by the foot—the only part visible. Below the couch, rather in 
front than beneath it, is a chained dog, and a small human 
figure. The curved outline of the lower edge of the inscrip- 
tion shows how the head of the reclining figure projects into it. 
The reading is: a.ti.pa.mo.o.ta.o.pa. - - tt is rather too 
fragmentary to transliterate with certainty. 

PLATE VL, No. 28, not numbered in the collection.—A soft 
sculptured stone, with figure of a woman leading a naked boy. 
The woman’s head is broken off by the same fracture that mu- 
tilates the inscription. Of the latter, the fragment of the first 
character is doubtful ; the others read te.na. 

PuaTE VIL, No. 29. (No. 240 in the collection.)—On soft 
stone. Above is a raised edge partly broken away. At the 
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right the stone is cut away, so that it seems as if the whole 
stone were the top left hana corner of a panel or window. The 
reading is the following: (1) to. | &.0.se.to.wo.i. (2) no.a.i. 
sa. (8)e.t/.—and the numeral can hardly be represented in 
type. Schmidt (p. 100,) figures and reads this inscription 
wrongly. The second character in line (2) he figures as ¢, 
while it is a on the stone; and he ignores a sculptured mark in 
the first character in same line, which makes the character no, 
instead of ko as he reads it. The natural transliteration would 
be (1) r@ 4105 Fou(2)v@ aioa, (3) €r1--- “Of Zeus of 
the wine a decree in the year.” The numeral I do not feel 
sure of. 

PuatE VIL, No. 30.—Not in the collection, but communi- 
cated by Gen. Di Cesnola with the following remark: “ Very fine 
alabaster vase with Cypriote letters around the vase above and 
at the base. Hollow inside, without bottom.” The reading is: 
(1) po.pa.ke.t. (2) u.e.te.t.we.vi. Or, wo Ba(x)yer ; 
ie, “ Por (or to) Bacchus the soaker.” The first word is prob- 
ably for zpo, as zos (Bronze Tablet) stands for zpos. If so, 
we have it here with the dative, after the Cypriote analogy of 
azoand €&. The word (or appears to be 
formed as a quasi patronymic from veros; as if Bacchus were 
imagined as a citizen or inhabitant of moisture. Compare veuvs, 
the Hesychian form of vs; an epithet of Bacchus with same 
root and meainng. 


Within the last few days the boxes containing the newly- 
arrived Cypriote Inscriptions have been opened, and I have 
been permitted to examine them, though the Museum is closed 
for the summer. The new inscriptions are figured on Plate 
VIIL, which has been photolithographed from pencil rubbings 
and tracings on the stones. 


PuATE VIIL., No. 31. This is the same as that figured on 
Plate IV., No. 16, from Gen. Di Cesnola’s copy: The stone is 
a magnificent piece of marble, originally the heavy lintel (pedi- 
ment) of a tomb, and the inscription is a mortuary one. The 
stone was 4 ft. 6 in. in length, but 6 inches are broken off one 
end, carrying away a portion of one of the figures which Gen. 
Di Cesnola calls “ Hercules” though I doubt the correctness of 
that designation. The ‘‘two women tearing their hair” are 94 
inches high, and stand in the middle of the bas-relief. On 
either side of them crouch two lions, their heads towards the 
two women, and consequently towards each other; each lion 
measuring 15 inches from muzzle to tail. At the extreme ends 
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stand the two “ Hercules,” or whatever they may be, each 74 
inches high, and having a round water-bottle at the belt, and 
they stand lower than the other figures; their feet being on a 
level with the lower portion of the inscription. The stone is 6 
inches thick. Its lower edge is straight, just above which, on 
a raised entablature border, is cut the inscription. The ends of 
the stone incline a little inward from the perpendicular, and the 
two sides of the top slope a little upwards, like a low peaked 
roof. The women and the figures at the ends stand as high as 
they can, under the roof. The stone is 134 inches high in the 
middle, and about 9 at the ends. The two sides of the raised 
border, on either side of the roof, instead of meeting in a point 
at the top, end in two abrupt upward curves. The inscription 
is all in one line, but had to be divided to get it on the plate. 
It is 3 feet 6 inches long, and the characters, many of them, 
considerably more than an inch high, and all quite legible. At 
the left, they are perfectly fresh and sharp, but grow obscure as 
they approach the right, where the reading becomes difficult. 
The division marks between the words are short lines; not dots, 
as is usually the case. The stone is cracked through in two 
places, at one of which places a piece is broken out, carrying 
away two characters. Fortunately one of these characters can 
be supplied with certainty, and the other probably. The read- 
ing of the stone is the following, putting the restored characters 
in brackets : 

e.ko. | e.w.a.ke.re.to. | ke.re.te.se. | ka.me.ne.se.ta.sa. | 
a. [te? ka.] si.ke.ne.to.i. | me.ma.na.me.no.t. | e.u.we.re. 
ke. In Greek, 
Ey@ Evaypeto Kpntnsna Mvnotaca aloe xaloryvytor pe- 
uvapevor EVFEPYEOIAS Tas ma Ev EFpynv@. Or, in Eng- 
lish, “I [son] of Evagretos, (or, perhaps I, igs. pen a Cre- 
tan, and she, Mnestasa, relatives, in memory of gi deeds, 
those indeed [that were] ever well [done to us] of Evrenus.” 
This inscription appears also to be one quoted a few times by 
Schmidt, but from an incorrect copy. 

PuatE VIIL, No. 32.—A heavy, rough, soft stone, 15 in. 
square and 8in. high, with a square place on the top hollowed 
out: evidently a pedestal. The inscription is on one side, but 
much worn and broken. Some of the characters are quite pe- 
culiar in shape, especially one that looks like a sa with a dot 
above the angles and a branch upward to the left, from the top 
of the right branch. My present impression (though necessarily 
hasty) is that it is a variant of the character for rz. The charac- 
ter for sa occurs in the second line, without this dot, but with 
the little branch. Taking this view, and also the conjecture 
that the (nearly obliterated) sixth character in line (1) was ro, 
which I think not improbable, the reading is : 
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(1) a.rt.st.to.(or ta?) ko.ro.ne? * pa.(or na?) to? si.ri. 

(2) 

(3) ¢.to? (or se? or ae 

(4) ke x x | (The circle at the end I take to be a punctua- 
tion mark.) 

I suspect that the two characters at the end were tu.ka., but 
it can be only conjecture, the stone is so broken. I am satis- 
fied that with more time at my disposal I could be much more 
nearly certain about the other defective places; as several other 
places on the Cesnola stones have presented difficulties appar- 
ently equally great, that yielded to patient study. The Greek 
I make to be the following; supposing the latter part of line 
(1) to be the name of some deity derived from Osiris: 

(1) (2) vevSapevos mepi ma 
(3) Dpecevta v 'veSn(4)xe [rvya?]| In English: 
“ Aristagoron to [Pand?]osiris having prosperously prayed 
concerning his son Phreseutas, well laid [this] up as a votive 
offering [in (good) fortune.]” If this be correct, it throws some 
light oa variations in declension. But the time is too short for 
me to satisfy myself about it. 

PuaTE VIIL, No. 33.—At the base of a statutte of soft 
stone, representing a male figure, whose head is broken off: the 
remainder 134 inches high. A character is gone from each 
end; the remnants of that at the beginning look as if it might 


have been e. The reading is [e?]ée.9.le.na.i.* . The charac- 


ter for # is roughly made, suggesting the reading pu, and even 
mw. The inscription may have been a proper name. 

PuateE VIIL., No. 34.—At the base of a statutte of soft stone, 
representing a female, with caped Cypriote cap, and generall 
well clad. A character or two is probably wanting at each 
S of the inscription. The reading is: we.li.pa.re.wa.to? e? 
or 

‘<a VIIL, Nos. 35, 36 and 37.—Inscriptions on the bot- 
tom of lamps like that figured on Plate IV., No. 19, except 
that No. 37 is probably a Roman lamp, and has only fanciful 
designs on the top. The figure on No. 36 is a man carrying a 
jar suspended from each end of a pr corn te Its inserip- 
tion on the top, as well as those of others referred to in remark 
to Pl. IV., No. 19, on further examination, have showed noth- 
ing really different from the one there figured. I leave them 
for the present, without additional remark. 


I would add here that the Taga evresder and ’Agpodio10r, 
and their variations, mentioned by Schmidt, pp. 10, 19, 34, 35, 
60, 79, have not been found by me in the collection. Likewise 
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the citations on pp. 38, 39, 51, 59, from certain inscriptions fig- 
ured as Cesnola’s, [ am unable to verify. | 

It seems proper also to notice here a false reading of De 
Luynes by ontin followed by Schmidt, which might give 
trouble. Brandis, p. 659, 22, and p. 666, 42, reads De Luynes, 
Pl. L, 7, as e.u. we.le.to.to.se, which is followed by Schmidt, 
p. 68. Also Brandis, p. 666, 42, reads De L., Pl. 1, 5, as e.u. 
we.ia? mu? ro.se. Both these readings are undoubtedly false : 
the true reading in each case being e.u.we.le.to.no.se., asa 
careful inspection of all the plates will show: the character for 
no. being a little peculiar in shape. Schmidt appears to follow 
the same error in several other places, but may have some other 
legend or inscription in view. 
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ARTICLE X. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 


OF 


VERB-INFLECTION IN SANSKRIT. 


By JOHN AVERY, 
PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES IN IOWA COLLEGE. 


Presented to the Society November 5th, 1875. 


THE design of the following pages is to furnish the data - so 
far as they go—for a construction of the history of the changes 
. which the inflection of the verb in Sanskrit has suffered, during 
the course of its development, from the earliest era of which we 
have literary remains, down to the period when it may be said 
to have crystallized and become fixed for all time. 

While it is true that an examination of the entire body of 
Sanskrit literature would alone be a complete preparation for 
such a history, yet, in default of the execution of this pro- 
digious labor, the critical analysis of a few characteristic texts 
of the chief periods of the language will po a aw correct 
view, and afford a very instructive and satisfactory basis for 
comparison. General impressions of the changes which time 
has produced in the word-forms of a language, derived from a 
cursory perusal of its literature, are apt to be shadowy and 
misleading; while precise calculations of the frequency of oc- 
currence of the various forms of stems, modes, tenses, personal- 
endings, etc., though having a dry and mathematical look, alone. 
make scientific statement possible. 

In pursuance of the plan just now hinted at, I have selected 
one or more texts to represent each of three clearly-marked 
stages of the Sanskrit language: viz. 1. the Vedic, or stage of 
unsettled linguistic usage; 2. the Bréahmanic. or stage of trans- 
ition; and 3. the Epic or classical stage, when further change 
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was debarred by inflexible grammatical laws. Each of these 
texts—with one exception, soon to be mentioned—was carefully 
read, and every form of every verb, together with the times of 
occurrence, was noted. These forms were then arranged under 
their proper tenses and modes, according to a plan to be de- 
poe hereafter. 

To represent the classical period, two familiar texts, the Nala 
aud the Bhagavad-Gitd, the former in the edition of Bopp (Ber- 
lin, 1868), and the latter in that of Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn, 
1846), were chosen. 

For the Brahmanic period I selected Haug’s edition of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, one of the most interesting and perhaps the 
oldest specimen of this sort of literature extant. 

For the Vedic period, obviously the Rig-Veda was the most 
complete and authoritative representative of the earliest speech 
of the Hindus; but the want of sufficient lexical help for the 
study of this Veda at the time the work was undertaken decided 
me to take in its place the Sima Veda, in Benfey’s edition. 
These four texts were treated as described above, and the results 
were presented at different meetings of the Oriental Society.* 
But the publication, in 1874, of Delbriick’s very valuable work, 
Das altindische Verbum, which contains all the forms of the verb 
in the Rig-Veda, excepting participles, arranged first by persons 
and again by tense-stems; also the appearance of Grassmann’s 
Worterbuch zum Rig- Veda, of which five out of six parts have 
already been published ;+ and the near completion of the Peters- 
burg lexicon (to say nothing of Monier Williams's excellent 
Sanskrit dictionary), have since greatly increased the facilities 
for understanding the most important of the four Vedas. I 
therefore decided to partly change my plan, and, using Del- 
briick’s list for the forms and Miiller’s index verborum for the 
times of occurrence, to attempt the same work for the Rig-Veda 
which I had already done for the Saman. In my former papers 
I had followed pretty closely the system of classification which 
the Sanskrit grammars have retained in deference to the Hindus, 
but now I decided to recast my whole work on a different plan, 
more useful. as I believed, and more accordant with the teach- 
ings of modern linguistic science. 

While my mode of classification is not precisely the same as 
Delbriick’s, I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to him for 
many fruitful suggestions. It » te be understood, then, that 
he and Miiller are responsible for the completeness of the col- 
lection from the Rig- Veda, while I am answerable for the correct 
analysis of the other three texts. It had been my design to 


* See its Proceedings for May, 1872, for May, 1873, and for October, 1873. 
+ The sixth part, completing the work, was issued in the autumn of 1875, The 
Petersburg lexicon has also been brought to a close, 
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extend the investigation to participles, and I had made a com- 
plete collection of them, noting as well when they entered into 
compounds (excepting with su, dus and prepositions) as when 
they were used predicatively with the copula omitted ; but, as 
Delbriick has been satisfied with citing specimens, I am unable 
to make the comparison complete. 

A word of explanation is required for the Brahmanic text. 
I had not advanced far in my examination of this before I 
became convinced that an indiscriminate collection of the verb- 
forms found in the Bréhmana would most unfairly represent 
the language of the period when it was csemenal ; for, the 
design of the author being to regulate the performance of the 
ritual, and to explain the meaning and value of its various 

rts, he introduces many verses from the Vedas, and other 
Sonien of unknown origin. The latter abound in archaic 
forms, and had doubtless in part been handed down from a 
remote age, perhaps antedating the hymns themselves. In the 
enumeration, then, of forms, those cited from the Vedas are en- 
closed in parentheses, while those found in formulas of unknown 
origin are placed in brackets; and, further, when statements 
are made in the following pages regarding verb-forms in the 
Brahmana, it should be understood that these two classes of 
forms are excluded, unless special mention is made to the con- 
trary. So heterogeneous is the collection of materials thrown 
together in this text that it is not easy to know precisely where 
to draw the line between the ancient and the modern. Many of 
the legends related may have been long current in the mouths 
of the people, and have been couched in what was then old- 
fashioned phraseology. 

In irk rae the history of verb-inflection, as it will be found 
developed in the following pages, it should be noted at the 
outset that the texts are unequal in size, lest we be led to 
erroneous impressions regarding the relative frequency of forms 
from numerical statements. I have collected from the Ric 
18,216 citations of verb-forms ; from the Brahmana, 7159; from 
the other two texts together, 2716; so that in this respect the 
Veda is about two and a half times larger than the Brahmana, 
and more than six and a half times larger than the other two 
texts combined. Hereafter, for brevity’s sake, the texts of the 
three periods will be denoted respectively by A, B, and C. 

The order of our comparison will be the following: L Roots; 
I. Tense-Stems ; III. Personal endings; IV. Connecting vowels ; 
V. Modes; VI. Tenses; VII. Derivative conjugations; VIII. 
Infinitive and Gerund. 

I. Roots. The changes which the verb in Sanskrit has suf- 
fered are not confined to variations of form, but go deeper and 
involve the life of roots themselves, Though a full discussion 
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of this subject does not properly fall within the scope of a 
paper on verb-inflection, one or two facts may be here stated. 
At the end of this article will be found a complete list of the 
verb-roots occurring in the four texts, and following each root 
will be found signs indicating in how many and in which of 
the divisions the root occurs. An examination of this list will 
give the following results : 
Roots found only in A, 316 in A and B, 108 in A and BandC, 160. 

B, 21 inAandC, 55 

C, 57 inBandC, 13 
Thus we observe that, of the whole number of roots, 730, near! 
one half are found in the Veda alone; that the very consid- 
erable number of 91 roots are unknown to the Veda; and that, 
the farther we recede from the latter, the fewer are the roots 
common to it and the later literature. 

Of course it is to be understood that these figures represent 
only approximately the true relation between the earlier and 
later language in this respect, for the field of our survey is too 
limited ; but they at least convince us that many verbs current 
in the Vedic period afterwards disappeared, their place being 
supplied by new primary or eaiilees roots, and that this 
process of loss and replacement became increasingly active as 
the material resources of the people were multiplied, and the 
boundaries of their mental powers enlarged. 

IL. Stems. It will now be in place to describe the plan of 
classification which I have adopted. The current arrangement 
of the present-system, or “ special tenses,” in ten classes, which 
was derived from the Hindus, and is still retained in the San- 
skrit grammars, is unscientific and misleading. It follows 
neither the order of development nor similarity of formation. 
Why, for example, the “ sixth” class should be separated from 
the “first,” which it closely resembles, by two so unlike classes 
as the “second” and “third,” or why the nasal stems should 
be scattered over the list, it is hard to see. Ingenious as were 
many of the contrivances of the Hindu grammarians, they 
were largely mnemonic, and not based upon a connection of 
facts. e may well wonder at what the Hindus accomplished, 
with their limited survey of languages, and before the dawn of 
modern science; but surely it is unwise to adhere so closely to 
their usage, and to introduce so much of their peculiar termin- 
ology, as the author of a well-known recent grammar has done, 
especially in the treatment of a language studied pg 3 for the 
general purposes of linguistic science. Clearly, the ideal plan 
would be to group the stems according to similarity of forma- 
tion, and then to arrange the groups in the order of their 
development. The first part of this plan I have endeavored to 
follow, but the last part not wholly, since the historical order 


in which the stems appeared is not yet fully settled. 
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I have divided the stems of the present-system into five 
classes, as follows: 
I. Simple Root-Class = second Indian class. 
II. Reduplicating-Class = third Indian class. 
III. Nasal-Classes : 
a. Adds nu, u(no, 0) = fifth and eighth Indian classes ; 
b. (nt) = ninth Indian class ; 
c. Inserts x (na) = seventh Indian class. 


IV. A-Classes : 
a, Adds a, and accents the radical vowel, with strengthening 
of the same according to prescribed rules = first Indian class ; 
b. Adds a, and accents the added vowel, without strengthen- 
ing = sixth Indian class ; 
ec. Adds ya, and accents the radical vowel, without strength- 
ening = fourth Indian class. 


V. Anomalous formations, comparatively rare, and not admit- 
ting of classification with the above. 


The few verbs which the grammarians place in a “ tenth” 
class will be found —. the causatives, with which they 
agree in form and accent, though no longer having a causative 
sense—if, indeed, they ever had it. In the same place will 
also be found the rare Vedic stems in éya. 

I have followed Delbriick and Grassmann in admitting a 
pluperfect tense, to include certain ypc seemingly formed 
from the perfect stem ; but exactly how many forms this tense 
can rightly claim it is hard to settle. 

The same remarks which I have made in respect to the pres- 
ent system will apply also to the aorist. The scheme which I 
propose is as follows : 


Simple-aorist : 
I, Forms in which the endings are added directly to the root ; 
II. Forms which take a connecting vowel a. 


Forms which add s to the root ; 
“ “ “ ish 
“ “ “ sish “ “ 
IV. “ “ “ sa “ “ 


The rules respecting the strengthening of the radical vowel 
* need not be stated here. 

To return to the present-system—the identity of form be- 
tween the imperfect of certain verbs of the simple root-class 
and the first form of the simple aorist often makes it difficult to 
decide with which to classify them. There are many roots in 
_ the Veda which exhibit no forms with primary endings to help 
ustoadecision. Such cases Delbriick would assign to the aorist, 


S-aorist : 

if 
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and I have followed his example. The same ambiguity may 
arise with class IV.b, and the second form of the simple aorist. 

A noteworthy peculiarity of the simple root-class in the 
earlier language is the irregular cacuidianion of the radical 
vowel. Not only does vrddhi occasionally take the place of 
guna, which is the case also in classical Sanskrit, but guna is 
many times found in forms from which it is rigorously ex- 
cluded by later usage—the only exception being in the case 


of one or two verbs like ¢?, which show the diphthong before’ 


all the endings. Examples are: hetana, ahema, heta, eta, crota, 
sota, ete. The fact that the regular forms 7a, ¢ruta, suta, ete., 
are found side by side with these illustrates the unsettled usage. 
This irregularity is not confined to the present-system, but 
a in the simple aorist as well. 

n the reduplicating class, the classical law is that @ shall 
represent a in the reduplication, though 7 is sometimes admitted. 
The fact is just the reverse in the Veda. Of the roots having 
short or long a as radical vowel 8 have a in the reduplication, 
while 20 have 7. Two roots, r@ and vag, furnish examples of 
both forms of reduplication. In this respect the Vedic San- 
skrit stands nearer the Greek than the classical language, and 
seems to illustrate a tendency in the ancient language, which 
was checked in the classical Sanskrit, but became a law of all 
present reduplication in Greek. We notice in this class also 
the same irregular use of guna as in the root-class. Examples 
in A are yuyota, jujoshan, yuyodhi, juhotana, and a few others. 
I have noted no instances in B or C. 

In the nasal-class Delbriick has collected a number of stems 
which are usually placed in the a-class. They are inflected in 
all respects like a stems of the latter class, but their form 
leads us to suspect that they originally belonged to one or an- 
other of the subdivisions of the nasal-class. Examples are 
pinv, jinv, vind, cumbh, ete. Our surmise is strengthened, 
when we discover in the Veda stems in the very act of passing 
from the nasal to the a-class. ‘Thus we have rnoti and rnvati, 
inoti and invati, hinot’ and hinvatu; prndti and prnati, mindti 
and minati. 

A cursory examination of the sere apeats of the verb in 
the Veda will show the great license which was allowed for 
forming the present stem in more than one way, and also the 
tendency in verbs of other classes to take the characteristic 
vowel of the a-class. It is the same tendency to follow a pre- 
vailing fashion, which in English has transformed so many 
“irregular” into “regular” verbs. The roots sthé and pé are 
inflected throughout like verbs of the a-class, though their re- 
duplication is still unmistakable ; std is probably a less distinct 
example of the same sort. 
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In the perfect stem we often find a long vowel in the redu- 
lication. In most instances the pada-text gives the short vowel. 
Perhaps some of these cases should be regarded as intensives. 
I have noted only two examples, dédhdéra and vdévdana, in B ; 
and none at all in é 

The Augment. The following examples of a double augment 
are found in the sanhité-text of the Veda: Gnat, dvar, dvrni, 
durnak, dvidhyat, dyunak, dyukta, dcita, drinak, draik. Of these, 
Delbriick would from anac, thus @emoving the 
irregularity ; also Aufrecht reads agita’ for dcita, For the re- 
mainder, the padu-text gives the regular forms, excepting that 
it recognizes both avar and dvar. For dyunak, avidhyat, and. 
dyukta, the regular forms are also found in the sanrhat4. 

No examples of double augment are found in B or C. 

In the oldest Sanskrit, as in the oldest Greek, the augment is 
often omitted. The coincidence of such forms with the sub- 
junctive, and the difficulty of deciding to which mode individ- 
ual cases belong, will be alluded to in another place. The 
augment is wanting in forms apparently having a historical 
sense 448 times in A, 13 times in B, once only in C. 

ITI. Personal Endings. S. 1. The ending @ for dni, which I 
find in A only, occurs 13 times. A contracted ending ém is 
found in akramim 1, vadhim 2, probably for akramisham and 
vadhisham. B gives us vrijiyam for vrijiya, pres. opt. mid. 
S. 2. The imperative act. presents some irregularities. The 
classical rule requires dhi after consonants, excepting nasals, /, 
and vr, and in class IIL’. which substitutes dna; Ai after 
vowels (excepting a, and wu of class II1.a, after a single conso- 
nant), nasals, 7, and 7; after a, and u following a single conso- 
nant, the ending isdropped. This rule is not observed in the 
Veda, but the ending di is more frequently found, showing 
that it is more primitive than hz. Examples are gadhi with 
gahi, cacddhi, mamandhi, ¢rnudhi with crnuhi and ¢grnu, hinuhi 
with hinu, yodhi, grudhi, etc.; cru shows the three successive 
stages by which the classical form was reached. B presents 
few exceptions. We note edhi, probably on account of the s 
originally in the root, krdhi, cig¢ddhi; also ernuhi for grnu. Ex- 
ceptions in © are still more rare, though we find cinuhi and 
cadhi, but the latter is for cd@sdhi. The ending ¢é¢t is found 19 
times, in A only. S. 3. In A the ending e for ¢e is found 150 
times, only twice (duke) in B, and never in C. The form 
duhre (i. 189. 7) Delbriick regards as 3d sing., but Grassmann 
as 8d pl. The longer ending éai for tf occurs once in A, and 
twice Fin a formula) in B. The suffix s for ¢ occurs in the 
forms ves, rdhyds, gamyds, jeyaés, mimiyds, yayds, vrjyds, apds, 
adadhés, babhtiyds and aprés—allin A. Tétis also found in A 5 
times as 8d s. Am for t@m imp. mid. is found twice in A; also 
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t for ta once. D. 3. The longer ending ave for eve in an indica- 
tive sense appears once in A. Other cases are probably pro- 
duced by the union of a mode-vowel with e&, P. 1. Of the 
two endings mas? and mas the former is found 117 times in A, 
and 8 times in B, but never in C; the ending mas appears 21 
times in A, 4 times in B, and is the only ending in ¢ From 
this statement it appears that the longer ending was far in ad- 
vance in the first period ; that it was overtaken by the shorter 
ending in thegecond period, and driven entirely off the field in 
the third. Inthe subj. middle, mahe takes the place of the 
longer form mahai 15 times in A. P. 2. The longer ending 
thana is found in A 19 times, in B once, and never in C; tana 
also occurs 125 times in A, once in B, but not at all in C. On 
the other hand, tha is found 121 times in A, and once in B, 
and is the only form in C; éa appears 560 times in A, and 29 
times in B. A also gives one example of dhva for dhvam, and 
two of .dhvai for dhve. P. 3. We here find numerous irregu- 
larities in A. Some verbs otherwise inflected in class II. take 
the longer ending anti or ante, as dadhanti, mimanti, and jigh- 
nant. This may perhaps be explained as a leaning toward the 
a-class, which we find the rule in tshthanti and pibanti, or as the 
relic of an older stage of the language, when the longer end- 
ings were universal. On the contrary, we have ‘akshati and 
saceati where we should have expected takshanti and sagcanti, 
though the latter probably belonged originally to the redupli- 
cating-class. The r-suffixes are peculiar to the oldest forms of 
the verb. They belong to the middle voice, and are found in 
the indicative and optative modes, and in most of the tenses: ran 
is pres. opt. 2 times, impf. once, plupf. 5 times, and simple-aor. 
36 times ; rire occurs for ire pf. 9 times; ran is in plupf. twice 
and simp.-aor. 14 times, ranta is plupf. once; rata is opt. 3 
times, and rate and re are pres. indic. 2 and 28 times respec- 
tively. These endings are unknown to the later texts. 

. Connecting- Vowels. Classic usage provides for the inser- 
tion of a short, or, less often, a long 7 between the root and the 
endings beginning with a consonant in certain forms outside of 
the present-system. In the present-system also this connecting 
vowel occurs in a few forms—examples, possibly, of a more 
use at an earlier period. In C we find 1, 

avimi 8, bravishi 1, abravis 1, abravit 59, dsit 6@—in all 76 times. 


Of these examples, all but one belong to forms of bré and 
as. In Bthe roots an, @h, ¢vas, bra, and as furnish 89 cases, 
of which all but 3 belong to the two last roots. When we 
come to A, we find that a much greater number of roots avail 
themselves of this helping vowel. They are bré, am, an, ¢vas, 
tu, sedh, cnath, stan, id, jan, vas, as, cud, dhvan, vam, varsh, 
stambh, tc, and ¢ru ; and the whole number of instances is 132. 
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Besides, there are the forms tinvire 1, rnvire 1, pinvire 1, crnvire 7, 
sunvire 3, and hinvire 8, some of which may be regarded as 
belonging to the perfect. Asa rule, only stems of the simple 
root-class take 7; but ¢ru belongs to the nasal-class, and several 
others to the a-class in most of their forms. 

V. Modes, The subjunctive proper in Sanskrit is formed in 
two ways; first, the verb-stem in the several classes takes 
short a as a mode-sign and the primary endings: secondly, it 
takes the secondary endings with the same mode-sign. Neither 
of these forms has all the persons complete. In those classes 
which have strong and weak stems, the subjunctive takes the 
stronger form. eside these two forms of the subjunctive, 
there are certain other forms having the sense but lacking the 
mode-sign of the subjunctive. They might fitly be called 
pseudo-subjunctives. Since they are identical with those pre- 
teritive forms which want the augment, they are classified with 
them by Delbriick. I have, however, classed them as a third 
form of the subjunctive, and, by an examination of all pas- 
sages in which such forms occur, have endeavored to draw the 
line between these and proper historical forms. But I am not 
confident of complete success; for though, in a majority of in- 
stances, the sense of a passage is clear, there are many cases 
where a subjunctive or a preteritive form would equally suit 
the connection. 


In A, the subjunctive, in one or all of its forms, is found in 
all the tenses, with their subdivisions, excepting the imperfect 
and Ss The times of occurrence in each can be 


readily ascertained by reference to the tables at the end of this 

per. An examination of these will show that the first form 
is relatively less frequent in the aorist than in the present, and 
that the second form, though more infrequent than the third in 
the present, gains upon it slightly in the aorist. Taking the 
verb as a whole, the three forms stand nearly in the ratio of 
1:2:3. In other words, in the Rig-Veda the subjunctive with 
mode-sign and primary endings is found half as often as the 
same with historical endings, and a third as often as the third 
form. These figures may be changed somewhat, as scholars 
shall regard doubtful cases as belonging te one or another of 
the divisions; but probably the relation would not be essen- 
tially altered. We may here refer to certain forms—as ksheshi, 
jeshi, joshi, ete.—which will be found classified with the present 
indicative, and which clearly have a subjunctive sense, but do 
not agree with either of the forms already described. Benfey, 
formerly at least, regarded them as belonging to the aorist sub- 
junctive, and Grassmann seems to share in the same view. 
But this would be to assume subjunctives with primary endings 
and no mode-sign, for which there is scanty warrant in other 
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persons. Delbriick inclines to look upon them as true indica- 
tives of the root-class, which have acquired a subjunctive or 
imperative sense, by an idiom common in other languages. 

on B, the examples of the subjunctive are very greatly re- 
duced, and are confined to a more limited range of tenses. 
The first form is found only in the present, while the third 
form is more frequent in the aorist, particularly the simple 
aorist. In C, there are but twelve instances of the subjunctive, 
all of which are found in the aorist and present tenses. All of 
the aorist forms belong to the third division of the subjunctive, 
and the remainder are equally divided between the other two 
divisions. If, now, we compare the frequency of this mode in 
A, B, and C, we shall find the ratio to be about 287: 12:1. 
From another point of view, we arrive at a similar result; in 
A the subjunctive is found in 16 tenses and subdivisions of 
tenses, in in 10 tenses and forms, in C only in 5 tenses and 
forms. 

The form of the optative mode needs no special remark. In 
A it is found in the present, perfect, and aorist tenses. In B it 
is confined to the present, and a single instance in the aorist. 
The same is true of é The so-called “ precative” mode I have 


classified with the aorist optative, where it properly belongs. 
It is found 22 times in A, never in B, and but once in C. 
The imperative, as we have seen, is deficient in the first per- 


son of each number, and borrows them from the subjunctive. 
This mode is freely used in all periods of the language, but 
with a greater range of tense in the earliest times. In A 
examples are found in the present, the perfect, and the six 
forms of the aorist of the primitive verb, and in each of the 
derivative. forms of the verb. In B it is confined to the pres- 
ent tense alone. In C it is found in the present and once in 
the s-future. 

The conditional, which is formed from an augmented s-future 
stem, occurs once in A, 3 times in B, and never in C. . 

VI. Tenses. The verb in Sanskrit has five tenses: viz. 
present, imperfect, perfect, aorist, and future. We do not here 
count the pluperfect, since it is not universally recognized as 
having a status in the language. These tenses are found at 
every stage of the language, but not in all their formations, 
nor with an equal apparatus of modes. In A, the present, the 
perfect, the simple aorist, forms I. (s), IL. (ésh), and LIT. (sish) 
of the s-aorist, and the aorist causative, have the four modes of 
the finite verb. Form IV. (sa) of the s-aorist wants the opta- 
tivé, and the future lacks the optative and imperative. In B 
the present is the only tense which has all the modes, the other 
tenses being deficient in one or more of them. The perfect has 
only the indicative, With C the case is still worse, for not 
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only 1s the present the only tense provided with a full set of 
modes, while the perfect has the indicative only ; but the aorist 
also is most scantily furnished, having few cases of the sub- 
junctive (form IV.), a single instance of the optative (precative), 
and not one occurrence of the imperative. 

The periphrastic perfect does not make its appearance in A, 
the derivative verbs, even, forming this tense in the ordinary 
way. In B it begins to appear, being found once in the primi- 
tive verb, and twice each, as the only formation, in the causa- 
tive and denominative. In C it is not found in the primitive 
verb, but is the only mode of forming the perfect in the causa- 
tive and denominative. 

To one who even cursorily examines the following pages, it 
will be evident that the aorist tense has suffered increasing dis- 
use from the Vedic to the classic period. An exact numerical 
statement only serves to confirm the view. The total number 
of occurrences of the aorist of every form in A is 3015, in 
B 145, in C 27, which is nearly a ratio of 111:5:1. Of the 
examples in A, more than half are found in the simple aorist, 
and about three fourths of these in the 1st form. Here some 
difference of opinion might arise, from the difficulty of deciding 
whether certain forms belong to the aorist or present-system. 
In B the s-aorist decidedly predominates; but in C it is re- 
duced again to 4 instances. Connected with this is a difference 
in the range of formations in which an aorist is found. In A, 
outside of the primitive verb, the causative and denominative 
and passive each have an aorist; in B it is confined to the caus- 
ative and passive, while in C it is found in none of the second- 
ary formations. 

The periphrastic future is unknown to A, the forms in 4 which 
have sometimes been mistaken for it being properly nomina 
agentis, In Ba very few examples are found, while in C it is 
more frequent, though still rare as compared with the s-future. 

VII. Secondary Formations. In derived forms of the verb, 
also, the language was more prolific in the earlier stages of its 
growth. The same general classes are indeed found in the 
three periods, but not with the same complement of modes and 
tenses The form of the causative in A exhibits no strikin 
peculiarities. Roots in a usually lengthen this vowel, re 
those in ¢ and w generally suffer strengthening. However, ex- 
ceptions to these rules are not infrequent. The same facts are 
true of Band C. The form in dya is confined to A, and occurs 
583 times. As already remarked, it is classified with the causa- 
tive, on account of similarity of formation, and not of agree- 
ment in sense. Vasdyate 1 and rrshdéya,1, with perhaps one or 
two others, are regarded as genuine causatives which eve long 
a on metrical grounds. 


= 
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The desiderative is formed substantially in the same way in 
each period. A exhibits several forms with the reduplication 
wanting or incomplete. A noteworthy formation is the desid- 
erative from a causative base, which occurs 4 times in B only, 
The intensive in the classical period was formed in two ways. 
The first, and by far the most frequent, method was to redupli- 
cate the root in the usual manner, excepting the strengthening 
of the reduplicated vowel, and to add the syllable ya. The 
middle endings were always used, and such changes of the 
root made as were common in the passive. The second method 
was simply to reduplicate the vowel as before, with the addi- 
tion of the active endings, and to strengthen the root-vowel as 
in class II. of the primitive verb, which its formation thus re- 
sembled, except in the greater weight of the reduplication. In 
the Vedic period, on the contrary, the second method was the 

revailing one, and the first is confined to a few examples. 

elbriick cites cases where the same intensive form does not 
take ya in the Veda, but assumes it in the Catapatha-Brahmana. 
Another fact deserving notice is the great freedom in regard to 
the form of the reduplication which prevails in the ancient lan- 
guage, but which becomes circumscribed as we descend to the 
classical period, where it is reduced to a nearly invariable rule. 
Three forms of reduplication prevail in the Veda: 1. the initial 
consonant and vowel are repeated, with strengthening of the 
latter: e. g. dodhaviti; 2. The whole root is repeated: e. g 
namnamiti ; 3. The same reduplication takes place, with the 
insertion of a short or long ¢ between it and the root: e. g. 
varivarti, bharibhrati. There are numerous examples of each 
of these methods. Sometimes the same verb forms its inten- 
sive in more than one way. In a few verbs with intensive 
sense the reduplication is incomplete: e. g. tradhanta from 
radh, and trajyasi from raj. The forms trajyasi, trajyati, trajya- 
thas, irajyata, though adding ya, take the active endings, which 
is forbidden by later usage. 

In B we observe that the form without ya and with the first 
of the three sorts of reduplication just described prevails, and 
is found in the middle as well as the active voice. The form 
with ya occurs but once. The word adidedivata 1 is a curious 
example of double reduplication. But few examples of the 
intensive are found in B. The classical texts furnish only four 
examples, two in the finite verb, and two in the present parti- 
ciple. Of these, one participle has the form in ya. 

VIIL Infinitive and Gerund. The office of the infinitive as 
a verbal noun is most conspicuous in the oldest text, as is indi- 
cated by its occurrence in each of the oblique cases, witha 
great variety of substantive endings. The regular classical 

ending tum is one of the rarest, being found only 5 times 
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According to the list furnished by Delbriick, the infinitive 
appears in A as an accusative 49 times, with two endings; as 
it dive 609 times, with twelve endings: as a genitive or abla- 
tive 18 times, with two endings; as a locative 23 times, with 
three endings—in all 699 times, with nineteen endings. In B 
the infinitive is much more infrequent, occurring but 18 times 
as an accusative, always with the ending tum ; and 3 times,as a 
dative, with the endings ¢avuai and tave—in all 21 times, with 
three endings. In C it appears 103 times, always with the 
accusative ending tum. The close resemblance of the infinitive 
to a noun sometimes renders it difficult to decide under which 
category to place a given instance. Hence some scholars would 
doubtless add to, and others subtract from the list which I have 

iven. 
' The gerund is found 147 times in A, and with the endings 
tvd, tvdya, and tvt, when uncompounded ; and with the endings 
ya or and or when compounded. The last ending is 
a substitute for ya when the root ends in a short vowel. In B 
it is found 321 times, with the endings tvé or ya (tya) In C it 
occurs 498 times, with the same endings. It appears from this 
statement that the gerund was most infrequent in the Vedic 
time, but was increasingly used down to the latest period. 

In the first of the three schemes following a few forms will 
be found without an attendant numeral. These are cases 
which I have not found cited by Miiller or Grassmann. 


That a form is given in the list with an accent is meant to 
indicate, not that it always occurs accented, but only that ac- 
cented examples of it are met with. 


l 
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I. THE FORMS OF THE VERB 


IN THE RIG-VEDA. 


PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Active. 


Middle. 


A. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. I. admi 1, dsmi 2, émi 1, 
kshnaumi 1, pdmii, yd’mi 17, vagmi 6, 
vdmi 1, hanmii, harmi:; I. iyarmi 
2, jigharmi, juhbmi 1, dadami 
2, dddhami 0, pibdmi 1, bibharmi 4, vi- 
vakmi 6, gigdmi 4; 4; ILL. rnomi 1, krné- 2 
mi 9, tanomi 1, ernémi 5, hindmi 5 
grndmi 1 gtbhnd mi 2, janami 2, jind’- 
mi 1, pundmi 2, mindmi 2, stabhndmi 
——bhinadmi 1, yundjmi 5, runadhmi 
1; 1V. acdmi 1, dredimi s, avami 1, kha- 
nami 2, cardmi 5, coddmi 2, jdndmi 1, 1 
jaydmin, dahdmi patdmi, bhajdmi, 
bhardmi 3, ydedmi 1, 1, rapadmi, 
1, vddami 6, vdhdmi 2, gdnsdmi 4, gik- 
shami gumbhami 2, sajdmi 1, sapami 
1, svaddmi i, hardmi 2 tirdmi \, pre- 
chdmi 10, muiied! mi 3, rujdmi 1, vindd'- 
3, orhdmi ‘sitedmi 1, suvdmi 1, 
srjd'mi 2, spredmi 1—ishydmi 1, 1, na- 


hydmi, "hodydmi 6; V. ichd'mi 2, bré- 
vime 6. 


2. Sing. I. dtsi 1, dst 268, éshi 28, cak- 
shi 2, chantsi 1, darshi 1, parshi 2, pd'si 
13, bhd'si 10, yd'si 2, véshi 8, sdtsi 

hdénsi uu, (kshéshi s, jechi joshi 2, 
9, dhakshi 4, nakshi 1, ‘néshi 10, 
parshi 16, prasi 2, bhakshi 1, matsi 15, 
misi 5, yakshi 33, ydnsi 4, yasi 1, yotsi 1, 
rdtsi 1, rdsi 10, vakshi 2%, véshi 4, 
1, sakshi l, sdtsi ul, hoshi 1—all in im- 
perative sense) ; IL. iyarshi (iydrshi in 
Auf.) 1, jigdsi 3 , jijoshasi 1, 1, tishthasi 1, 
diddsi 2, dadhasi 9, iparshi 3, pibasi 2, 
bibharshi 10, mamatsi 1, vavikshi 1, 
vivekshi 1, sisakshi 1, sisarshi (imper. 
sense) 1; III. inoshi 3, krndéshi 11, jino- 
shi 1, tanoshi 1, vandshi 2, strndshi 2, 
hindshi 3——ishndsi 1, jundsi 1, prndsi 
1, rind'si 1, erndsi 1——-prndkshi 4, bhi- 
nitsii, yunakshi, orndkshis; atasi 
1, arshasi 15, arhasi 3, dvasi 5, invasi 6, 
Whasi 2, kshayasi 3, cdrasi 5, jayasi 1, 


1. Sing. I. iye 1, lea, 
uvé i, duhe, bruver, 
yujé 2, yuves, suve |, huvé 
51, Anuve 1; IL. juhvé 2, 
tishthe 1, dadhé 3, mime 

; I. agnuve 1, krnvé 2, 
vanve |, hinvé 4, 
grbhne, orné *—aiije 2, 
rije\, yunjés, vrnjés; IV. 
aje\, imei, arce\, Tkshe, 
name 5, bhare 11, bhikshe:, 
mande 1, ydje 1, rabhe 1, 
vade 1, vande ‘, varte |, 
stdve hdve e-——ishe 2, 
prehé 2, mrje 3, vindhe |, 
gushe i, sifice 2-—ishye 1, 
gaye 1, mdnye 23, mershye 
1, hvaye 15, 


2. Sing. I. i’kshe 2, kr- 
she 4, cakshe 1, brishe 1, 
vitse 8, géshe 2; Il. jighnase 
5, tishthase 4, dhaise ; IIL. 
agnushe 1, ‘drnushe i, kr- 
nushe 3, cinushé 1, dhitnu- 
shé \——grnishé grini- 
she, hrnishe 2; IV. ohase 
2, garhase gahase\, cdk- 
shase 2, cayase 1, jarase 2, 
togase (1 tug) 2, (2 tug) 1, do- 

1, nukshase |, nayase 
1, pavase 11, pinvase 2, bd'- 
dhase 4, bhrdjase 1, 
hase 4, mandase 6, modase 
1, yajase 1, yamase 1, rak- 
shase 1, récase 5, rohase |, 
vdrdhase 3, vahase1, 
bhase 1, gobhase 1, sdcase 4, 
stdvase 3, harshase \—— 
riijdse 2 , prchase 1, mr pase 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—continued. 
Jinvasi 1, jd’ rvasi 1, tarasi 1, té'rvasi 1, 1, yuvase 3, vinddse 2, sin- 
digasi 1, dhanvasi 1, dhdvasi 6, ndyasi cise 1\——jd' yase 6, trd'ya- 
4, pdtasi 1, pinvasi 2, bhdvasi is, bhid'- se 3, diyase 1, pdtyase 2, 
shasi 2, ydjasi 3, raékshasi 5, ré'jasi 2», pydyase 1, mdinyase 8, mi - 
rohasi 2, vddasi 1, vapasi 1, vdhasi 4, yase1, mieyase1; V. icha- 
gansasi 1, gikshasi 1, sageasi 1, sidasi1 se 1, yachase 2, i'gishe 2, 
—_tirasi trmpdsis, prehasi:, mrnasi grnvishé 
1, vindasi 2, vrgcasi 2, sunvdsi 2 
asyusi 1, ishyast 2, ucyasi 1, gdyasi 2, 
na¢gyasi 1, pagyasi 6, pishyasi 9, rinya- 
sii, rdyasi 1, rishyasi 2, haryasi 2; V. 
amishi 1, bravishi 1——ydchasi i. 


3. Sing. L. 14, dsti 1x6, Gti 146, 3. Sing. dste 4, tte 
ksheti 21, takti 1, dd'ti (1 dd) 1, (3 dd) 2, 12, irte, ishte 1, cdshte 28, 
dishti 2, dvéshti 3, pda'ti bhdrti 2, brité 2, vaste 10, gdste 2, 
bhd'ti 34, ydti 72, rd'shti 3, rélhi2, vashti givikte, site; IL. jighnate 
18, vd'ti 10, véti 171, Adnti 3s; IL. tyartisi, 11, jihite 6, juhuté 1, tish- 
jihati 4, jigdti », jigharti s, jijoshati2, thate 3, datte 1, dadate 1, 
juhdti 3, tishthati 10, déddti dadati:, dadhate 6, dhatté 15, pibate 
jdidhGti 32, piparti (1 par) 1, (2 par) 2, pi- 1, mimite 8, rarate 2, gigite 
bati 1, bibharti 2, bibharti1, mimdtis, yu- 7; IIL. agnute 3, drnuté 1, 
yoti 1, vavarti 1, vivakti 6, vivashtii, vi- krnutéss, tanutes, tarute., 
veshti i, gigdti (1 gd) 1, (2 gd) 1, sishakti dhinute., prushnute 2, va- 
4, sisarti1; agnotis, indti2, unotii, nute2, grnute\——grnités, 
drnoti 3, rnoti 1, rdhnoti 1, krnoti 33, punite 2, prinité 1, rinite s, 
cindti 2, tandti 1, ddgnéti 1, dhiinoti i, vrnité 2, grathnité., strnite 
vanoti 3, vrnoti 1, erndti 1, sandti 5, su- 1, Arnite i\——ankté 4, in- 
néti 10, hindti 3 agniti 3, krindtii, dhé 2 (for inddhé), prikté 
kshindtii, grnd@'ti1, grbhnd'ti 5, jand@'ti 2, yunrkté 2, vrikter; IV. 
3, jind'ti 2, jundti 1, pund'ti 2, prndti ajate 1, ayate 1, Gate (or 
3, mind'ti 15, rin@'ti 8, grndti 1, sindti ejate) 2, tigate 1, ishate 1s, 
1, skabhnd'ti 1, hrundti i\——anakti 3, edhate », éhate 11, krpate 1, 
unitti 2, krnatti 1, trnatti 1, pindshti 2, kramate 1, gdhate 
bhandkti 1, bhindtti 1, rindkti1, runad- hater, ghoshate 1, cdyate 2, 
dhi 2, vurndkti 5; IV. djuti 6, ayati a, cétate 1, codate 1, jarate s, 
dreati 4, arshati «1, arhati 3, dvati 6, jr'mbhate 2, tandate 2, teja- 
invati 11, ishati 1, dhati i, éjatis, oshati te 1, togate », dikshate 1, 
3, krandati 1, krilati2, kshayatis, ksha- déhate (dohdte 1), dhdva- 
rati 3, khd'dati 1, cdrati 34, cétati 13, jd- te 3, ndkshate 1, ndgate 5, 
yati 6, jinvati 2, jivati 2, jarvati i, jra- ndsates, ndgate\, payate, 
yati 1, tapati 3, térati 1, dd'gati 5, dd- pavate 66, pinvate 12, prd- 
sati 5, dhamati 2, dhdvati (1 dhdv) 2, thate 2, plavate 1, bd'dhate 
(2 dhdv) 1, nakshati 4, nayati 5, pacati 12, bhajate 4, bhandate 1, 
\, patati 3, pinvati 1, pi'yatii, bédhati2, bhayate 6, bharate is, bhik- 
bhajati 3, bhdnati 1, bharati s, bhirvati shate 1, bhéjute 1, bhrd'jate 
\, bhdvati 36, bhishati 11, bhédati 3, 4, bhreshate 1, mdnhate 1, 
midati s, mardhati 1, ydjati 6, ydtati1, mdrate 1, modate 4, ydjate 
ydmati 2, rikshati 9, rddati 1, rapati 1, 6, yatate s, yamate 5, yoja- 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—continued. 
rd'jati 15, rddhati 1, réjati rebhati 1, te1, ranhate 1, rakshate s, 
rédhati 1, roshati 2, réhati 3, vddati 10, rapgate 2, rdmate 3, ram- 
vdpati 1, varjati 1, vardhati 1, vasati 1, bate 1, réjate 8, récate x, 
vahati 1, vd'gati 1, vénati 2, ‘cansati 1, rohate 2, vadate 2, vanuate 
2, gikshati 3, cundhati 1, gum- 15, vdndates, v vap) 
bhati 1, sanjati l, sdrpati 2, sddhati 2, 1 2 vap ate 2, viir- 
si'dati- 11, sédhati 4, skandati 1, sto- tates, v vasate a, 
bhati :, sredhati 1, hirati 1——iyati 1, vdsate i, vihate 4, vepate s, 
rnvati khidéti 1, pingati 1, vyathate 3, yate 2, gik- 
prndti s, mishati 1, yuvdti 1, rujati te 1, gtimbhate 2, sacate 
ruvati 1, vinddti 3, vr¢gcati 1, vrhati is, sahate 3, sddhate 3, 8é- 
suvdti 2, srjdti 2——dsyati 2, ishyati 5, cate 1, sévate stdrate 1, 
gdyati 2, jaryati 1, tanyati 1, 1, ddsyati 2, stiivate 4, smayate 1, 
diyati 1, dhayatis, nugyati 2, pdgyati 10, date 2, svddate |, harshate 
pishyati ranyati s, rishyati 4, vdyati 4, hdvate 14, hvdrate 
2, vidhyati 2, vyayati 1, sidhyati 1, syati ukshiite 1, ritjdte 4, kirate 
1, haryati 1, hrshyati 1, hvayatii; V. 1, tirdte 1, tundate i, pin- 
ichati 6, uchati 2, gichati 16, ydchati 3, , prehate 2 , pricite i, 
ytichati 1i——4initi 1, gvdsiti 1, taviti 1, muiicate 2, mrgate 1, yu 
brdviti 2. vite 5, vindate vindhite 
2, vigate 3, srjate 2——ish- 
yate 1, 1 riyate 1, 1, kshiyate 1, 
jd yate 28, 'yate 4, ddyate 
il, pdeyate 1, pdtyate 15, 
pddyate 4, pagyate 2, miin- 
yate 6, miyate 1, 1 marshyate 
2, ri'yate 5, haryate 8; 
gachate 1. 
(Suffix e) 29, cité 
1, duhé 1, bruve i, vide 2, 
huvé 2; Il. dadhé 2; Ul. 
rnve ernvé 19, sunvé 3, 
hinos 6—vrnjé 
; IV. jooke, togé, mahe 
1 gdye 10, séne 1, stdve 5, 
(Suffix re) (3 pl.?). 


1. Du. IL. dddvahe 1; 
IV. sdcdvahe 1. 


2.Du. L. ithus 1, krthds 3, pdthiss, 2. Du. 1. d'sdthes, igdthe 
bhithds 1, ydthds 19, vithds 3, sthas 21, 1, rdhd'the 1, cakshdthe 2, 
hathds 2; Ul. jéjoshathas tishthathas vasdthe 1; Il. dadhd'the; 
6, dhatthis 5, ninithds 1, piprthas 1, bi- tunvdthe 1—yutijdthe 
bhrthds 2; Til. drnuthas 1, kernuthis 3, 3; IV. jayethe 1, jarethe 2, 
vanuthis ‘2—rinithas TV. acathas drihithe rakshethe 3, 
1, Greathas 1, arhathas », dvathas a, in- rethe 1, vahethe 6, gray yethe 
vathas 1, karshathas kehdyathas sacethe 1——yuvethe |. 
gamathas l, ghoshathas 1, cetathas 2. 


| 
| 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—continued. 


janathas \, jinvathas 1, ji'vathas 1, ja'r- 

vathas 1, dhdmathas 1, nakshathus 1, 
nayathas 2, pdtathas 5, pinvathas 2, 
bharathas 3, bhdivathas 1, bhishathas 
(1 bhidsh) 1, (2 bhtish) 2, mddathas 2, 
yajathas 1, ydtathas 4, ra'jathas 7, ro- 
hathas 1, vanathas 3, varathas 1, vaha- 
thas 2, gikshathas 1, sadathas 1, sd'dha- 
thas 2, sidathas 1, svddathas :\——-rnva- 
thas 2, bhasdthas 1, muiicathas 2, vr- 
hathas 1, srjathas 2 di'yathas 3, ran- 
yathas 1; V. gdchathas 11. 


3. Du. I. attas 1, kshitds 3, pdtas 1, 
bhitas 1, ydtas 1, vdtas 1, stas 21, sndtas 
1, hatds 4, hnutas 1; IL. tishthatas ? pi- 
batas 1, bibhrtds 6, mimitas 1, viviktds 
2, vivishtas 1; ILI. agnutas 1, drnutds 1, 
krnutas 1, sunutds i——-grnitds 1, prni- 
tas 1; IV. invatas 2, kshayatas 1, 
ghoshatas 1, edratas 13, dhd vatas 1, 
nakshatas 1, pinvatas 1, bhdvatas 4, 
bha'shatas 2, manthatas 1, mardhatas 
1, rakshatas 1, ra@/jatas 1, vasatas 2, vd- 
hatas 1.——sificatas 1\——-nagyatas 1, 


1, ptishyatas 2, vdyatasi; V. 


ytichatas 2. 


1, Pl. (suffix masi) I. imdsi 4, ugmdst 
6 (¢mdst 1), stumdsi 2, smdsi IL. 
juhimisi 2, dadmasi 1, dadhmdsi 3, 
bibhrmiasi 1, gigimdsi 1; IL. grnimdsi 
10, junimdsi 1, minimdsi 2; IV. dred- 
masi 1, drhdmasi i, edrdmasi 1, jand- 
masi 1, jayadmasi 1, tardmasi 1, niyd- 
masi 2, b6dhdmasi 1, bhardmasi 3, ma- 
dimasi 1, methdmasi 1, ydjdmasi 2, 
viddmasi x—tirdmasi 1, mrgdmasi 1, 
spredmasi 1——pdgydmasi 1, haryd- 
masi 1, hvdydmasi 3. 

(Suffix mas) I. kurmds 1, dvishmds 
2, yamas 1, smas 2, hanmas 1; U1. juhu- 
mas 1, dadhmas 1, vivishmas 2; IIL. 
Janimas \——aiijmas 1; 1V. maddmas 
|, ydjdmas 1 (ydjdma?), vaddmas 4, 
cansdmas 1, 


3. Du. I. dsdte1, iydte., 
duhite bruvd'te1, gaydte 
1, stévdte 1; II. jihdte 2, 
dadhid'te 5; IIL. tuijd'te ; 
IV. carete 2, javete 1, tarete 
1, namete 1, bhayete 1, bha- 
rete 1, methete 1, yatete 1, 
rejete 1, vddete 1, vartete 2, 
vardhete 1, vepete 1, vya- 
thete 1, sacete 3, smayete i, — 
havete 1 ——tujete 1 
hvdyete i; (suffix aite) krn- 
vaite 1. 


1. Pl. manmahe s, 
yujmahe 1, gdsmahe 1, 
mihe 9; Il. dédmahe 2; 
Ill. Arnmahe 2»—vrni- 
miahe 6; IV. jardémahe 2; 
nikshdmahe 1, nivdmahe 
2, nasdmahe 1, badhdmahe 
1, bhdjamahe 1, bhdaydma- 
he 1, bhardmahe 6, mand- 
mahe 11 (mandmahé 
mandadmahe 1, mardmahe 
1, yajamahe 9, yasdmahe 1, 
rabhdmahe 3, vindmahe «, 
vindamahe\, stardmahe 1, 
stdvadmahe 1, svajdmahe 1, 
—— yuvd- 
mahe 1, rigd'mahe 1, sicd- 
mahe 1, huvdmahe 2»—— 
hvudydmahe ». 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—continued. 


2. Pl. (suffix tha) I. itha 1, krtha 1, 
gathd 1, nethd 1, pdthd (1 pd) 1, (3 pda) 
2, ydthd 6, stha 30, hathd 1; 
shatha 1, dhatthd 4, piprthd 1, bibhr- 
thi 3, bibodhathai; U1. agnuthar, krn- 
uthi 5, dhitinuthd 3, sunuthd 1——jani- 
thai; IV. djatha 1, dvatha 1, ejatha\, 
kri‘latha 1, kshayatha 2, khddatha ce- 
tatha, jinvathas, tikshatha2, td'rvatha 
a, ndyathas, nagatha, patatha 1, bhara- 
tha 1, bhdvatha 3, bhi'shatha 1, méda- 
tha 3, moshatha 1, rakshatha \, r@'jatha 
2, rejatha 1, vahatha 1, siérpatha i 
munedtha 1\——dsyatha 3, pagyatha 2, 

Ayatha 1, rishyathai, hdryatha 2; 

. géchatha 3. 

(Suffix thana) L. pdthina 1, yathina 
5, sthina 0; IV. vddathana 1. 


3. Pl. adanti 6, aménti 1, ugdnti 
3, kshiydnti 5, ghndnti 5, dd'nti 1, panti 
(1 pd) 1, (3 pd) 18, bruvdnti 2, bhdnti 1, 
yanti 9, yd'nti 5, rihdnti 14, vdnti 1, 
vydnti 2, sdnti oo; IL. jahati 1, juhvati 
2, tishthanti 5, didati 3, didhati 5, da- 
dhanti 1, piprati 4, pibanti s, bapsati 2, 
bibhrati 3, mimantii1; U1. agnuvanti 
2, rnvdnti 2, krnvdnti 9, tanvdanti 2, 
dabhnuvanti 1, prushnuvanti 1, ¢grn- 
vdnti 4, sunvanti 5, hinvdnti 31— 
kshindnti 1, grninti 2, grbhndnti 3, 
jdninti 3, jinanti i, jundnti 1, pundnti 
6, prndnti 12, prinanti 1, bhrindnti., 
mindnti 2, rindnti 1, ¢grindnti 6, str- 
ndnti 2——anjinti 1, unddnti 3, pin- 
shanti 1, priicdnti 3, bhindanti 1, yui- 
janti 9, viieanti 1, vriijanti 2; IV. 
ajanti\, dreanti drshanti 22, drhanti 
1, dvanti 4, karanti 1, krandanti 1, kri’- 
lanti 2, kréganti 1, kshdranti 1, ksho- 
danti 1, gamanti 1, gahanti 1, edranti 
41, jayanti 1, jaranti 1, jinvanti 2, ji’- 
vanti 2, takshati 1, tépanti 6, taranti 3, 
trdsanti 1, tsdranti 1, dabhanti 1, da- 
hanti 2, drdvanti 2, dhanvanti 1, dhd- 
manti 3, dhdvanti 2, dha'rvanti 1, nak- 
shanti 2, nandanti 1, namanti 2, ndy- 
anti 19, naganti (1 nag) 1, (3 nag) 1, nin- 
danti 1, pdcanti2, pdtanti 8, pinvanti 4, 


2. Pl. Il. dadhidhvé s; 
III. avigdhvé 1; 1V. eaya- 
dhve2, dhavadhve, badha- 
dhve\, bhdradhve i, mand- 
adhve \, vihadhwe 3, gay- 
adhve 1\——-trd'yadhve 3, 


3. Pl. L. @ sate 39, 7rate 
27, 35, igate 2, ohate 4, 
grhate 1, edkshate 1, du- 
haté s, niisate 4, bruvdte 6, 
rihaté 1, vdsate 3, gdsate 2, 
suvate 4; IL. jighnante 1, 
jihate 6, tishthante », da- 
dhate 2, pibante 1, mimate:, 
sisrate 8; IL]. agneuvate 1, 
krnvate 4, tanvateé 12, man- 
vaté 1, vrnvdte 2, vrnvate 
1, sprnvateé 1, hinvdte 
agnate 1, grbhnate 1, jdn- 
ate 4, punaté 2, badhnate\, 
rinatée 1, vrndte 10.——ai- 
jdte 12, atijaté 1, indhdte \s, 
indhaté 4, riijate 6, tuiijdte 
1, priicdte 1, bhuiijdte |, 
bhuiijaté 1, yuijdte vri- 
jatei1; TV. dyante 1, 
ante 1, édhante 1, kshé- 
dante i, cétante 1, eyavante 
2, jdyante 1, jarante (2 jar) 
5, (3 jar) 3, dhavante |, 
nakshante 5, namante 2, 
navante 7, pdvante 13, bd’- 
dhante 2, bhajante 2, bhdy- 
ante 6, bhdvante 1, bhra- 
jante 8, ydjante 4, yatante 
6, yd'cante 2, rakshante 5, 


d 
5, 
sh 
1, 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—concluded. 


piyanti 2, bhajanti 1, bhananti 1, bha- 
ranti 12, bhdvanti 14, bhishanti 4, maj- 
janti 1, mddanti 2%, mdnthanti 2, ma- 
ranti i, mardhanti 2, mehanti 1, ydjanti 
2, rdkshanti 4, rdnanti 3, rddanti 1, rd- 
janti, rebhanti i, réhanti 1, vddanti 13, 
vananti 1, vdpanti 3, vdrdhanti 11, var- 
shanti 1, vdganti 2, vadhanti 32, vénanti 
1, gdnsanti 5, gikshanti 2, gdcanti 1, 
8, sapanti 1, sdgcati 1, si'danti 
1, sedhanti 1, skandanti 1, stobhanti 2, 
srdvanti 3, svddanti 3, svaranti 6, hin- 
santi shanti 1, riijdnti 1, rshanti 
1, ertdnti 1, tiranti 2, tunjanti 2, duhanti 
16, prehdnti 2, mishanti 2, mucdnti 1, 
muncanti 1, mrjdnti 2, mr¢dnti 1, ru- 
jdnti 2, rudanti 1, vindanti 1, viganti 4, 
1, cumbhdnti 1, sivicdnti 2, su- 
vinti 1, srjdnti 5, spr¢dnti 2, sphurdnti 
i——d'ryanti 2, gdyanti 1, jéryanti., 
dasyanti 6, diyanti 2, ndhyanti 1, pdg- 
yanti 1, pushyanti 2, ranyanti 2, rish- 
yanti 1, vdyanti 4, vdyanti 1, gradmyanti 
1, syanti 1, hdryanti 2, hvayanti1; V. 
ichdnti 5, uchdnti 2, rehdnti 1, gachanti 
5, ydchanti 6. 


rante 1, rabhante 1, ra- 
mante 2, réjante 4, récante 
is, vadante 1, vdrante s, 
vdrtante 3, vardhante 1, 
vahante 3, vyathante 1, ga- 
yante 1, gumbhante 1, ¢gra- 
yante 1, sacante 23, sdpante 
1, sdhante 3, stdvante 3, 
spardhante 3, svajante 1, 
svadante 1, hdrante 1, ha- 
vante 39 ukshdnte 2, 
tirdnte 1, vigdnte 2 
kshi' yante 2, jayante 5, tra- 
yante 1, mayante 1, mrsh- 
yante 1, ytdhyante 2, ri- 
yante 1, hudyante s. 

rate) 1. duhrate 2. 

Suffix re) I. duhré 6, 
vidréi; V. invire i, rnvire 
1, pinvire 1, ernviré 1, sun- 
viré 3, hinviré s, 


B. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I. With mode-sign a and primary endings. 


1. Sing. L. brdvdni2; IL. dadhdani 
1; IV. kdrdni 2, gamdni 2, cardni 1, 
niydni 1, pacdni 1, bhajani 1, 2, 
vihini 1. 

(Suffix d=dni) ayd 1, brava std- 
vd2; ILL. krnavdi, hinavdi; IV. ared 
i——mrkshd' 1. 


2. Sing. I. dsasi 4, kdrasi 2, bravasi 
1; IL ctketasi 1, pibdsi 1, papredsi 1; IV. 
djdsi 1, jaydsi 2, bhdjdsi 3, bhdvdsi 4, 
ydjasi 4, vaddsi 2, vahdsi »——kird'si 
1, rujd'st 1, 

3. Sing. L dsatis, karati 1, dati 5, 
dhiti 3, vayati1, védati1, hanati 2; I. 
ciketatis, tishthdti2, daddgati 2, didegati 
5, pibati 1, piprati 1, bibodhati 1, su- 
shidati 3; 8, jaydti 3, ji vdti 


1, tapadti 1, dabhdti 2, dahdati1, dhan- 
vdti i, ndydti 1, pdcdti 2, pdtdti 3, pa- 
dati 1, bédhati 1, bhdjati 1, 2, 


1. Sing. IL gagvacai 1; 
IIL. Arndvai 2, mandvai 
sundvai 2; 1V. mdnui 1, 
marai i, stdvai s-—prehai 
i——-ytidhyai 1. 


2. Sing. L. dsase i, kd- 
rase 2; Il. dédhase 2; TI. 
krnavase 1, vanavase 1; 
IV. vardhdse :\—yuvdse 


3. Sing. L. dsates, idhaté 
1, kdrates, vdrjate; I. tish- 
thite 3, dadhate 2, mimédte 
1, piydate 2, gagdmate 1; 
II mandvate i, 
inddhate 2, yundj 
1; IV. jardte 1, 
bhaydte 2, ydjdte 6, vdhate 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE—continued. 
bhdvdti 14, mardti 2, ydjdti 6, vaddti 3, 2, grdydte 1, svajdte 
gdnsdti 2, sidati 1, svdddti 1, svardtii, jushdte 1, tirdte 1, mucdte 
—tirdti 1, bhrijd'ti 1, muedti 1, mr- 1\——manydte 1. 
dhati 1, mrldti 3, vand'ti 1, vidhdtii, (Suffix tai) IV. 
suvd'ti s—rishydti 1; V. gdachdti 2. 
1. Du. L. bravdvahaii; 
Ill. krnavdvahai 1, tana- 
vdvahai:; 1V. sacdvahai 
1, sahdvahai 1. 


2.Du. IL. dsathasi, karathas2,veda- 2. Du. LL. agndvaithe 
thas 1; IL. ciketathas 1, tishthdthas 1, 1; IV. prnaithe 1. 
didhathas \, pibdthas 6; 1V. dvdthas1, 
vaddthas 1, smardthas 


3. Du. I. karatas 2, gamatas1, 3. Du. I. brdvaite 1; 
tas 1, ( patas ?); IL. tishthdtas? pibdtas IV. ydtaite yuvaite t. 
1; IIL. aiijatas IV. cdrdtas 2, véhdtas 
2, ¢dpdtas 1——mrlatas 

1. @lémahai 
gamamahai 1, brdvama- 
hai 2; kerndvamahai 
1, bhu- 
ndjdmahai 2, runadhdma- 
hati; IV. ndgdmahai 2, 
ydjdmahai 1, vdndmahai 
1——sittedmahai 1. 

(Suffix mahe) I. ié- 
mahe 1, kérdmahe s; I. 
daddmahe 1. 


2. PL IL. dsatha 4, stavatha 1; II. 
pibatha? stshadatha 1; ITE. sandva- 
thai; IV. dvdtha., jayatha vdhd- 
thai; V. gachdtha 


II. With mode-sign a and secondary endings. 
1. Sing. I. stashé 2% 

(stush-a-i). 
2. Sing. I. dsas s, kshayas 2, ghdsas 
2, ddnas 1, parcas 1, pds 1, bravas 5, 
vedas 2, pdkas 2, hdnas 3; IL juhuras 
1, tishthds 2, didhas 5, didagas 1, mu- 
mucas 1, viveshas 1, ‘stishidas 1; 
rndvas 3, krndvas 7, trpndvas 1, ern- 
avas >—yrbhnd's 1 ——bhi- 
nadas 1; IV. dvds 1, j 1, jurvds 
1, takshas? bhards l, dhds 1, gik- 
shds 1——sificd's ytsdhyds 1, 

rishyds 1, hadryds 2; V. gachds\. 


| 
| 
i 
I 
ry 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE—continued. 

3. Sing. L dyat 4, dsat 39, Trat 1, 
rdhat1, kshayat 4, ghasat i, cayat 1, pdt 
(1 pd) 1, (3 pd) 1, brdvat 6, védat 3, 
stdvat 3; IL. jugurat 1, tishthdat 1, da- 
digat 5, dadhat 14, dadhdnat 1, pibdat 1, 
babhasat 1, yuydvat 1, sushddat 1; III. 
agnavat 9, krndvat 12, cinavat i, dha- 
navat 1, prushndvat i, vandvat 1, ern- 
dvat 14, sundvat 2 rnddhat 1, bhin- 
ddat \, yundjat 2; IV. dredt 1, adrshdt:, 
drhdt 1, dvdt 1, invdt 1, ejdt1, ghéshat 
3, jivdt 1, dd'gdt 4, ninddt 1, pdecdt 1, 
patat 2, bhdrdt 1, bhi'shdt yajat \, 
vdrdhdt 3, gdnsdti, gikshat 1——prehd't 
i, prnd't2, mrldt i, vr¢ecd't 1, sificdt 1, 
srjdt 1——pdgydt 2, pishydt 2; V. 
ichdt 2, uchd't 3, gachit 3. 

1. Du. L hdndva 2; IL pibdvas; 
Ill. ugnavdva 1, krnavdva 1—rind- 
cdva 1; IV. edrdva 1, jaydva 1, va- 
nava ¢ansdva 1. 


1. Pi. aydma 3, dsdma 4, ksha- 
yama 1, bradvdima 12, stavdma 9, ha- 
nima 1; Il. jahdma 1, juhavdma 2, 
dadhéma 2; agndvdma 2, krnd- | 
vima 9, minavdma 1, gakndvdma 2, 
sunavdma 5, sprnavdma 1——jund'ma a 
:, mind'ma 2; 1V. dredmu 4, kérdma 
2, kramdma 1, gamdma 2, takshdma 1, 
bhajama 1, bhardma 1, bhavdma 1, ma- 
dima, manthdma 1, mardma 3, ya- 
jdma 3, raddhdma 2, vaddma 1, var- | 
dhdma 1, vdgdma 1, greshdma 1, sa- 
dima 3, hérdma 1. | 


3. PL” ayan 4, brdvani; IL. da- 3. Pl. L. hdnantas; I. 
dhani, yuyavani; Il. agnavani, krn- juhuranta 2; Il. agna- 
dvan 5, grndvan 41——andjan 1, yund- vanta i, krndvanta 4, 
jan 2, vrnajan 1; IV. kri'lani, ghéshan 
2, edrdn 1, patdn 1, vddin 2, vardhdn 4, 
vahin 1\——prehd'n 1, sphurd'n 1—-— 
pagyan 1; V. uchd'n », gachdn 2. 


III. Like the Imperfect without au augment. 


1, Sing. L gamam; II. tishtham.; 
IIL. kshindmi; IV. cydvam 1, taksham 
1, bhojam 1, yojam 1. 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE—continued. 


2. Sing. IL. jujoshas 4, dadas 4, pipra- 
yas 1; ILL. rnos7; IV. dvas 1, oshas 1, 
gamas 4, kdras 6, 2, caras \, 
dahas 1, yamas 1, vanas 1, vapas \, 
vdras2, vasas 1, venus 4, ¢d'sas2, gocas 1, 
sadas 1——quhas 1, mucds 1, rujds 1, 
vrhas 1, vrgcas 1, sicas 1, srjds 1 
1; V. ishanas 2, sedhis 1. 

(Without suffix) kar s, hans; UL. 
gagds 1; IIL. pinaks, bhindt 2, vrnak 1. 


3. Sing. I. vet 1, stauti; IL. ciketat 1, 
jight 1, 1, tishthat 6, dadat 11, 
pibat 2; 1\—jdndt 1; IV. 
arcat 2, kdrat 33, karshat 2, krandat 2, 
ksharat 2, gamat 2%, cdrat 4, cetat 2, 
codat 1, janat 3, jayat jéshat 2, takshat 
1, tandrat (tandat ?) 1, tapat 1, tamat 1, 
tdrat 5, ddbhat 3, ddsat 2, dd'gat 1s, 
dd'sat 1, di'yat 1, déhat 1, dohat 1, dra- 
vat 2, ndkshat 3, nayat 4, nagat 13, 
pdcat 1, pdtat 1, pinvat 1, prothat 1, 
bédhat 1, bhdrat 12, bhdsat 2, minat s, 
yamat 1, rdkshat? ranat 1, rédat 1, 
rdpat 2, rddhat i, rejat 1, reshat i, ro- 
dhat 1, vadat 2, vdrat 3, vdrtat 1, vdr- 
dhat 1, vagat 1, gakat 4, gardhat 1, 
shat 1, gndthat 1, gramat 1, gvdyat? 
sadat 4, sdrpat 2, sageat 3, svdjat 1\—— 
krntdt 1, kshipdt 4, khidat 1, jushdt, 
mucdt 1, rujdt 2, rudhut 1, ruvdt 2, vi- 
dhat 1, vigat 2, vrhat sificat 1, srjdt 5, 
srdhat? sphurat 1, hwveat :\——gd'yat 2, 
padgyat 1, vidhyat 1; V. uchat 2, isha- 
nat 1. 

Suffix s) L. 

(No suffix) I. kar 6, yan 1, ddan 1, 
rat 2, hani, h@ri; UL. vivyak 1; 
pinak 1, prnak 1, bhindt 6, rinak 1. 


1. PL. 


I. karma 5, ganma 2. 


3. Pl. dsanz, kshan i, ginan yan 
1, sani; IL. jujushan 1, tish- 
than 1; IIL. rnvan 1, krnvan? minvdn 
1, vanvan 1, hinvdn 2——agnan 1, mi- 
nani, rindn i, geamnan 1; IV. arecan 
3, kdran 3, gaman 9, cdvan 1, dabhan 2, 
dhivan i, nakshan 2, ndgan (1 nag) 1, 


2. Sing. IL. juhirthds, 
yuyothds\, rarithds\; TI. 
tanuthds 1\——hrnithis 1; 
IV. bddhathds \ man- 
yathds \. 


3. Sing. L. vasta., stita 
1; IL. jehita 2, ninikta 1, 
uyota 1, gigita, gigritd 
Il. rnuté 1\—grnita 1, 
grbhnita 1, vrnita 3; IV. 
igata 13, bharata i, rocata 
3, vdrdhata 2, sacata \, si’- 
dhuta 1——jushata 3, ti- 
rata 1——jdyata 1, man- 
yata i, 


1. Du. L. gdnvahi. 


1, Pl. ILL strnimahii; 
IV. grhdmahi 1. 


3. Pl. L tlatai, vasatas; 
II. jihata? tishthanta 2; 
IIL. Arnvata 3, manvata 2 
—grbhnata 1, vrnata? 
——-yunjata 1; TV. dman- 
tui, dyantu 1, caranta |, 
cyavantal, jananta, nak- 


i 
| 
{ 
i 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE—concluded. 


(2 nag) 3, yaman 4, rdnan 3, vaman i, shanta 5, namanta 5, nd- 
vardhan 1, gdsan 1, sddhan 1, sidan 2, yanta 2, navanta 54, na- 
haran ?——trpan 1, druhani, dhvasin ganta (1 nag) 2, (3 nag) s, 
1, vidhin 1, vindan 2——pdgyan 1. nasantu 5, pacanta? pin- 
(Suffix ws) L duhis 2, mandiss 2. vanta 1, pravanta 1, bhd- 
janta 6, bhananta 1, bha- 
ranta 6, bhikshanta 1, yak- 
shanta 1, yavanta 1, ra- 
nanta 1, ranta2, ramanta? 
réjanta 1, vanta 1, vdranta 
(1 var) 6, (2 var) 1, vdr- 
tanta? va 1, vrd- 
dhanta 1, gumbhata 2, 
(class I.?) gécanta 1, 
shantu 1 (sakshante? see 
Grass.), sdcanta 12, sapan- 
ta 1, sagcata 2, sdhanta? 
sd'dhanta? stdvanta 2, 
smayanta 1, hdvanta 3 
—ishanta 1, jushdnta 
2, tirdnta 1, nuddnta 1, 
bhurdnta 1, mrshanta 1, 
yuvanta 1, vidhanta,, sr- 
janta 1\——-ddyanta 1; V. 
ichanta 1, ishananta 2, 


C. PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


1. Sing. iydm 1, rdhydm 1, 1. I. @giyas, mu- 
1, vidydm 1, gakydm 1, sy@'ms; riyai; IV. saceya »— 

. jagamydm \, papreyam TIL. san- huvéya 1. 
uydm 1; 1V. gameyam 1, giksheyam 2 
—vyayeyam 1. 

2. Sing. L rdhyds1, gamyds\, syd's 
1; IL. cakriyds (2 kar) 1, juguryds 1; 

IV. dves 1, bhaves 1, mades 1, vanes 1 
——pagyes |. 

3. Sing. iydt2, brdydti, vidy@t 3. Sing. I. dsita,, ilita 
2, syd't 19; IL. jagamydt », jagdydt 1, 3, igita 2, uhita 1, duhitas, 
juguryd@'t i, tuturyd't 4, papreydt 1, bi- bruvita 1, gdyita stuvitd 
bhiydt 1, bibhrydt 1, mamanydt 1, mi- 1; IL dddhita 2, dadhita 
miydt 1; IIL. prniyd’t 1; IV. dvet 1, 1; IIL. krnvita »—prn- 
caret 2, taret 1, pdtet |, sravet 2——prehet citd 1; 1V. ajeta 1, ksha- 
i——dasyet 1, rishyet 2; V. ichet 1. meta |, jareta 1, bhiksheta 

(Suffix s) L. rdhyds 1, gamyds 6, jeyds 3, yajeta 1, vadeta 1, saceta 
2; IL mimiyds 1, ydyds 1. 2, staveta 1——jushéta - 

—-pagyeta 1. 

1, Du. yujydvai; IV. vrheva. 

VoL. X. 34 
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PRESENT OPTATIVE—concluded. 


2. Du. L. vidydtam 1, sydtam 2; II. 
jagmydtam 1; IV. tiretam 1. 


3. Du. I. yujyd'tdm i, sydtdm 1; 
yuyuyd'tdm 1; iv. grdsetdm 


1. Pl. I. iyémai, rdhydma 4, kri- 
ydma turyd' mas, vidyd man, syd'ma 
10, hanyd'ma 1; IL. juhuyd'ma tish- 
thema 2, tuturydma cinuydma 
1, vanuyd' mas, ernuydma sanuyd'ma 
6; IV. krdmema 2, gaméma s, cayema 
1, carema 2, jdyema 2, ji vema 1, tarema 
13, dd’ gema 11, bhdvema 6, bhii'shema 2, 
midema 1, mahema 2, yatema 1, ra- 
pema 1, vatema 1, vadema 2%, vanéma 
9, gikshema 1, sadema 3, supema 3—— 
ishema 1, rujema 1, vidhéma 2, vigema 
1, huvéma 2%—pdgyema 11, pushyema 
1, rishyema |. 

2.PlL I. syd'tai; IV. tireta., 

(Suffix tana) I. syd'tana 1; IV. tire- 
tana |. 


3. Pl. adyts i, vidyis, 
IL. jagamyus 2, dadhanyus 1; 
reyus 1, vaheyus 1. 


1. PL idhimahi 
rdhimahi 1, bruvimahi 
vasimahi 1, stuvimahi 1: 
IL. dadimahi 2, dadhimahi 
8; IV. gamemahi 3, gahe- 
mahi 1, bhajemahi 3, bha- 
remahi 1, ydtemahi 1, ra- 
bhemahi 4, vanemahi 1, 
sdcemahi »——vidhemahi 
i—— jd yemahi 


3. Pl. (Suffix ran) IL 
dadiran 2. 


(Suffix rata) IV. bhare- 
rata 1\——jusherata 2, 


‘D. PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2. Sing. (Suffix dhi) addhi «6, 
edhi 15, krdhi gadhi 1, tadhi (talhi) 
1, pirdhi 6, bodhi 31, viddhi s, gagdhi 
13, gddhi 1; Il. cikiddhi 1, daddhi s, 
dididdhi 2, piprgdhi 1, mamaddhi 2, 
mamandhi 1, mumugdhi 6, yuyodhi 1, 
vividdhi 2, gagddhi 2, gigddhis; Il. 
ernudhi 
dhi 1, trndhi 4, bhavidhi 1, bhindhi s, 
pridhi 1, vridhi 2. 

(Suffix Az) I. thi 62, gahi 83, jahi 50, 


argdhi 2, undhi1, chin- 


2. Sing. IL. irshva 2, 
krshvds, cakshva 3, trdsva 
2, dukshva 1, yukshvd , 
rd'sva n; IL. jihishva |, 


piprayasva 1, pibasva 1, 


vavrtsva 9; IIL. drnushva 
1, kKrnushvd 14, tanushvas, 
vanushva 1, grnushvd 
——vrnishvd 3——yuik- 
1; IV. kalpasva |, 
kramasva 3, codasva 2, 


pani (1 pd) 2, (2 pd) 09, brihi 4, bhahi jdarasva (2 jar) 2, (3 jar) 2, 


10, yahi 129, vahi 2, vihi 3, vihir, stuhi 
2; II. dehi 10, dhehi 63, piprhi 2, pi- 


prihi 2, mimihi1, rirthi 1, gigtht 12; IL 
agnuhi 3, inuhi 1, drnuhi 4, krnuhi 2, 


tapasva 1, nakshasva |, na- 
yasva 1, namasva 1, pa- 
125, Pinvasva |, pra- 
thasva 1, bd'dhasva bha- 


cinuhi 1, tanuhi 3, trpnuhi 2, dhdnuhi jasva 2, bhdrasva 2, man- 


3, dhrshnuhi 1, grnuhi 1, sanuhi 1, 
sprnuhi 1, hinuhi x—grnihi 9, janthi 
2, punihi 8, mrnihi 1, ernthis; V. gna- 
thihi 2, stanihi 1. 


dasva 0, yajasva ya 
tasva 1, rakshasva 1, 7a- 
bhasva 3, ramasva 1, va 
dasva 1, vdndasva 6, var- 


4 

| 

‘ 

4 

16, 

m 

ag 

gr 

5 

Pn 

cat 

dat 
dhi 
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PRESENT IMPERATIVE—continued. 


(Suffix I. vittd't 1, vitdt 1; IL. 
dattdt 1, dhdttdt 1; U1. krnutdt 1, hin- 
utdt i——punitat 1; IV. avatdt 1, osha- 
tit 1, dahatdt 1, bhavatdt 1, ydeatdt., 
rakshatat 1, vahatdt vorhatdt 2, su- 
vatdt 1; V. yachatdat 1. 

Without personal suffix) II. pida 101, 
tishtha 34; int 1, trnu 1, kuru 2, 
krnu 1, tanui, grnu s, sunt 1, hinu 2 
—aina 2; IV. aca 2, dja 6, drea %, 
drsha 31, dva 33, inva 1, osha», kara i, 
karsha 1, kranda 2, krdma i, kshara 4, 
gama? cara i, céda 2, jaya 6, jinva 9, 
jiva 1, jarva 1, jésha 1, tapa 4, tara, 
diha 14, di'ya 2, drdva 1, dhanva 2, 
dhama 1, dhdva 3, nama 2, 

42, pava pinva 3, protha 1, béd. 
bhava 120, bhava 102, bhiisha 
(1 bhdsh) 1, (2 bhdsh) 2, mada 1, manda 
1, myaksha 1, mrada 1, ydja 1, yoja 5, 
riksha 2, rdna 4, rdda 4, roha 4, vada 
0, vapa 1, vdrdha 9, véha «9, vena? 
cdnsa 6, cdrdha i, giksha %, gumbha , 
6, sada 4, sdéra i, sarpa 1, sd'dha 2, 
sida is, sédha 8, srava 14, svada i, svapa 
1, svara 3, hara 2, hinva 1——Kira 2, 
kshipa 1, erta 1, tira, tuda1, trmpd 1, 
preha 3, prna 8, prusha 1, muca 4, 
munca 2, mrna s, mrldé 1, mrga a, yuva 
\, rikha 1, rujd 9, ruva i, viga 1s, vinda 
2, orecd 8, vrhd 5, sifica 5, suva 9, srjd 
%, sprea 5, sphura asya 5, ga'ya1, 
drhya 3, nagya i, pagya 1, yudhya 2, 
vaya 2, vidhya 9, sya 5, harya1, hvaya 
1; V. ichdé 5, uché 15, gacha 6, yacha 2. 

3. Sing. I. attu 1, dstu 166, etw 50, 
gantu 1, pdtu 29, ydtu 1s, vashtu 1, vdtu 
1, vétu 7, sastu 5, hantu 3; IL. jahdtu 1, 
jigitu 2, tishthatu 3, daddtu 1s, daddhdtu 
6, dideshtu 1, pipartu 3, pibatu 1, ma- 
mittu 12, mimdtu 1, mumoktu 2, yayastu 


tasva 1, vardhasva w, vd- 
hasva 2, gocasva 2, gra- 
yasva 2, gvaticasva 2, sd- 
casva 6, séhasva 4, sidasva 
1, syandasva 1, svddasva 3, 
hdrshasva —krshasva 
1, gurasva 1, jushdsva 97, 
nudisva 8, prnasva 2, 
mrshdsva 1, yuvdsva 6, vi- 
gdsva 1, vrshasva 10, 
cCusva 1, srjasva 
yasva 1, trd’yasvu 4, da- 
yasva 1, drhyasva 1, pad- 
yasva 1, pagyasva 1, pyd- 
Yasva 8, VYAYAsVva2, syasva 
2; V. ichasvai, yachasva? 
@lishva 4, jdnishva 1, vd- 
sishva 2. 


3. Sing. I. dstdm 1, 
vastdm 1; II. jihitdm 1, 
dadatdm 1; krnutd'm 
1, manutdm \ strnitam 
1, Arnitdm 1; IV. jaratém 
1, pdvatdm 2, pinvatdm 2, 


|, yuyotu 3, gigdtu 1, sishaktu 6; III. prathatdm 1, bd'dhatdm a, 


agnotu 3, krnotu ww, cinotu 1, minotu 
grnétu 2%, sanotu i, sunotu 1——grndtu 
4, grhndtu 1, pundtu 1 anaktu 6, 
prndktu 2, vrnaktus; IV. ajatu 2, ar- 
catu 1, dvatu 15, invatu 4, ejatu 1, kran- 


bhayatém 1, yajatém 4, 
rocatdm 1, vanatdm |, var- 
tatdm 4, vdérdhatdm 4, sac- 
atdém 1\——-prnatdm vi- 
gatim 1——rdhyatdm 1, 


datu 1, jayatu 1, jinvatu 4, tapatu 3, jdyatdm 3, trd'yatdm s; 
dhivatu 4, nayatu 5, bédhatu i, bhavatu V. gachatdm s. 


- 
. 
‘ \ 
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PRESENT IMPERATIVE—continued. 


33, bhishatu 1, mdndatu 2, yajatu 3, 
rakshatu 2, rohatu 2, vdrdhatu 2, va- 
hatu 2, gikshatu 1, gocatu 1, sadatu 1, 
sarpatu \, si'datu 2, sedhatu 1, hinvatu 
——irmpatu 1, pingatu i, mrlatu 1, 
catu 2, suvatu 2——asyatu 1, nagyatu |, 

ushyatu 1, sivyatu i, syatu2; V. ichatu 
1, se 3, rchatu 2, gachatu 4, yachatu 
13, bravitu 4. 

(Suffix V. gachatdt ». 


2. Du. I. krtdm gatam gan- 
tam 14, pdtdm (1 pa) 13, (3 pda) 10, ydtam 
103, vittam 1, vitdm 8, gaktam 4, stam 4, 
stutam 1, hatdm ia; IL. jajastém ji- 
gatam , jujoshatam 1, tishthatam 1, dat- 
tdm 4, dhattdm 3, piprtam (1 par) 3, 
(2 par) 1, pibatam as, mimitdm 2, mu- 
muktam 2, mumécatam 1, yuyotam 2, 
yuyutdm 3, gigitim (1gd) 2, (2 ¢d) 4, 
sisrtam 1; Ill. agnutam 2, krnutdm 6, 
trpnutdm 1, grnutdm 2, hinotam 1 
agnitim prnitdm 1, ernitim 1, strni- 
tam 1——-priktam 5; 1V. ajatam 1, dva- 
tam 2, invatam 2, oshatam 1, karatam 
1, jdyatam 2, jaratam 1, jinvatam 6, tak- 
shatam 1, tépatam 1, td'rvatam 1, diya- 
tam 1, dhdvatam 2, nayatam 1, patatam 
1, pinvatam 9, bédhatam s, bhajatam \, 
bhdratam 1, bhavatam 10, bhaishatam 2, 
ydtatam 1, rikshatam 2, vdnatam 3, 
vardhatam 1, vdhatam 12, venatam 1, 
gikshatam 6, sidatam 4, sidatam 4, sé- 
dhatam 3 ukshatam 6, ubjdtam 2, ti- 
ratam 2, trmpatam 2, muiicdtam 3, 
mrlatam 1, vrhatam 1, siicatam 2, srjd- 
tam s——-asyatam 1, vidhyatam 2, sya- 
tam 2, hdryatam 2; V. gdchatam 11, ya- 
chatam 17. 


3.Du. I. itém 2, patd'm 
1, sastd'm 1; II. dattém 1, dhattd'm 2, 
piprtd'm 1, bibhrtd'm 1, mimitdm \, ¢i- 
gitdm 3; III. grnitémi; IV. dvatdm a, 
invatdm 1, karatém 2, cetatém, drd- 
vatdm 1, bhavatdm 3; madatdm 1, rak- 
shatdm 2, vahatdm 4, sadatdm 3, si'da- 
tim 2——trmpatdm 1 vidhyatdm 1, 
syatdm 1; V. gachatdm 3, yachatdm 1, 


(Suffix dm) duhd'm 2. 


2. Du. IL. i; 
II. mimdthdm 2, rardtham 
1; IV. eédethdm 1, jare- 
tham 1, badhethdm 1, yaje- 
thadm 1, vardhethdm 1, va- 
hethdm 1, smarethadin 
ukshéthim 1, jushétham 1, 
nudéthdm 1, prnethdm i, 
vrshetham 2—trdyethdm 
1, manyethdm 2. 


3. Du. IV. grayetdm i, 
sacetim 1—— jushétdm |, 
trdyetam 


| 
q 
q 
t 
4 
h 
d 
| y 
5, 
bh 
ta 
tu 
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PRESENT IMPERATIVE—continued. 


2. Pl. L. attdé., itd éta 1, karta 9, 
krta 1, gata 12, ganta s (gantd 1), pata 
(1 pd) 8, (3 pd) 2, briéta i, ydtd 1, varta 
(vart) 1, gasta 2, stota 2, hatds; UU. iyar- 
tai, jigdta 2, juhuta 2, juhdéta u, tish- 
thata 4, datta 2, daddta1, dédhdta 13, 
didishta 3, dhatté 11, piprkta 1, piprtd 
2, pibata 9, mumocata 1, yuyota 9, gigi- 
tas, sishakta1; IIL. drnuta 1, krnuta 9, 
krnéta trpnuta i, dhiinuta 1, grnutd 
4, grnota 1, sunutd 3, sundta 5, hindta 
w——grnita 1, grbhnita 5, jdnita 1, pu- 
ni'ta 1, punita 1, prnitd 1\——andtha 1, 
yunakta 2, vrikta i; IV. dreata x, ar- 
shata 1, avata 1, géa'hata 1, carata\, 
codata 2, jayata 2, jinvata 1, takshata 7, 

tapata i, tarata 2, dakshata 2, dr'nhata , 
dhdvata (1 dhdv) 3, (2 dhdv) 3, ndyata 
6, nindata 1, pacata 2, pinvata 1, bhd- 
rata 11, bhdvata 1, bhishata 3, madata 
1, minthata 1, mrijata2, ydcata raék- 
shata 2, rohata 1, vadata 3, vanata, 
vapata i, vardhata 1, vahata 3, gansata 
5, gumbhata 1, sacata 1, sadata 3, sar- 
pata 1, sageata 3, si'data 10, sédhata 3, 
stobhata 1, sredhata : ukshata \, 
rijdta 1, khuddta 1, tirata 1, nudata 1, 
pingata 1, prehdta 2, prnata 2, muicata 
4, mrlita 10, vrhata i, gundhata i, sii- 
cata 9, srjdta 4, spredta 1 ishyata 1, 
gdyata jasyata 1, pdgyata 6, push- 
. 1, vayata 1, vidhyata 1, haryata 2; 

. ichata 2, uchata 1, gachata 1, ydcha- 
ta 

(Suffix tana) I. attana., itana 4, éta- 
na 3, kdrtana 6, gantana 9, citana 1, 
yantana 8, ydtdna 3, gdstdna i, sotana, 
hantana 2; IL. jigdtana 1, jujushtana 2, 
juhotana 6, daddtana 1, dadhdtana 
didishtana 2, dhattana »5, dhetana 2, 
pipartana 9, bibhitana 1, mamdttana 1, 
yuydtana s, vivaktana 1; III. krnétana 
5, grnotana 2, sundtana 3, hinotana ? 
—punitdna 4, prnitana 1, grinitana\ 
—anaktana 1, pinashtana 1; IV. 
bhajatana 1\——nahyatana V. bravi- 
tana 3, 


3. Pl. adantu 2, ghnantu, ciydn- 
tui, drantui, pdntus, bruvantu 4s, yan- 


2. Pl. ddhvam 1, ir- 
dhvam 1, krdhvam 1, trd'- 
dhvams; I. tishthadhvam 
1, pibudhvam 1, raridhvam 
1, vavrdhvam II. krnu- 
dhvdm 2, tanudhvam 2, su- 
nudhvam 1-— vrnidhvdm 
indhvam 1, yurg- 
dhvdm 3; 1V. ajadhvam 
1, kshdmadhvam 2, naya- 
dhvam 2, namadhvam 2, 
pavadhvam 1,  pinva- 
dhvam 1, badhadhvam 1, 
bharadhvam 12, moda- 
dhvam 1, yajadhvam 6, 
rabhadhvam 2 rdma- 
dhvam 1, vadadhvam 4, 
vartadhvam graya- 
dhvam 2, sahadhvam 4, 
svajadhvam jushi- 
dhvam 6, tiradhvam 1, 
prnddhvama, mucadhvam 
siticddhvam 1, srjd- 
dhvam 1—— asyadhvam 
1, trd'yadhvam 1, daya- 
dhvam 1, budhyadhvam 
1, sivyadhvam 1, sya- 
dhvam; V. gachadhvam 
1, yachadhvam 1. 


dhva) IV. yéa- 


va i. 


3. Pl. IL. tishthantdm 1; 
IV. jayantdm 1, naman- 
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PRESENT IMPERATIVE—concluded. 


tu 30, ydntu i, vyantu, santu 59; Il. tdm 56, pdvantdm 3, pin- 
tishthantu 2, dadhantu, pibantus; IIL vantém? yajantdm ya- 
agnuvantu 2, krnvdntu 3, vanvdntu 2, tantdm, layantdm, var- 
grnvantu 12, sanvantu 1, hinvantu + tantdm 2, vardhantdm », 
3, grnantu 1——aijjantu grdyantdm 6, sacantdm 6, 
2; IV. dreantu 2, drshantu 2, dvantu 30, sddhantdm 1, syéndantam 
ksharantu 1, gadmantu 6, carantu 3, ja- 1\——jushdntdm 3, rigan- 
yantu 2, jivantu 2, takshantui,dahantu tam 1 trd'yantém 2, 
1, drdvantu 2, dhanvantu 4, dhirvantu pydyantdm 1. 
1, nayantu 3, pacantu 1, patantu 1, bé- atdm) I. tratdm 
dhantui, bhavantu 2%, madantu 3, man- 3; IL. jihatdm 2, dadhatém 
dantu 8, yajantu 1, rakshantu 1, radan- 1; Il. janatdm 1—indha- 
tu, rohantu 3, vadantu 1, vapantu 1, tém 1. 
vardhantu 1, vdhantu 38, vdiichantu 1, 
groshantu i, sadantu 6, sidantu 9, sedhan- 
tu, stobhantu 1, sravantu 1, svadantu, 
svarantui——ubjantu 1,rdantui,krshan- 
tu 1, tirantu 3, bhurantu 1, muincdntu 2, 
mrlantu 2, vigantu 6, sificantu 1, su- 
vantu i, srjantu 3——pushyantu 1, mth- 
yantu 1, médyantu 1; V. uchantu 2, 
rchantu 1, gachantu 2, ydchantu s, yu- 
chantu 

(Suffix IL. dadhatu 1. 


E. Imperrect INDICATIVE. 

1, Sing. L dkaram 1, dgamam 4, 1. Sing. I. akri2, ayuji 

apdm 13, dbravam 4, avedam 1, ahanam 1; IIL. » ae 1; IV. avije 
1, dsam 1, karama; IL. adaddam 1, dhuve 1. 
1, adadhdm ciketam 1; Ill. agrnavam 
1, krnavam 1——ajdndm 1, dgndm 1; 
IV. acaram 1, ataksham 3, ataram , 
adiyam 1, anamam 1, anayam 1, apin- 
vam 1, abharam 1, abhavam 1, abhe- 
dam 1, arodham 1, aroham 1, asidam 1, 
d'vam 2, yamam 1 dprcham 1, Gru- 
jam 1\——dpagyam 19, avyayam 1. 

2. Sing. I. dpdss, dydsi, ves (3 vi)i1; 2 Sing. IL. dkrthds 1, 
Il. dtishthas 2, ddadds 1, ddadhds 3, dyukthds 1; U1. adhatthds 
apibas 13, gigds 1; III. dkrnos 13, dva- 1, amimithds1; III. adha- 
nos 3, dvrnos 6, dgrnos 4, dsaghnos 1, nuthdsi; TV. dpavathds:, 
dsanos \, ainos 1, dmandathds 1, drocathds 
agrbhnds \, aprnds2, dminds 1, amush-_ ——amujficathds i\——dja- 
nds \,aramnds arinds 5, astabhnds 6, yathds4, aharyathds\, 
ubhnd's, rinds\, grathndsi; 1V.dkran- yathds 2. 
das 1, aksharas \, dearas\, djanas dja- 
yas 6, dtaras 3, ddahas 4, adhamas 4, dna- 

as2, dpinvas2, dbhajas2, dbharas., 
havas 30, dmadas 2, dyajas 4, dranhas 1, 


iq 
4 
| 
| 
i 
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IMPERFECT INDICATIVE—continued. 


dradas 3, avadas 1, dvapas 1, avahas 4, 


igikshas 2, dsadas 6, asidas 1, asedhas 1, 


usravas 1, Gas 3, d'pas 1, d'vas 2, aub- 
jas 2, kéras bhdras +——dkrtas 1, 


ras 8, anudas \, aprnas 1, amuficas 3, 
amrnas arujas 6, avindas 5, avrhas 
dsrjas 14, dsphuras 1, vindas 1, vrgeas |, 
srjas 4——apagyas 1, yas 1; V. 
agachas 3, aichas \, a 3——Asis 1, 
codis 1. 

(Without suffix) lL akar 4, dgan 2, 
dghas 1, adyaut 1, ayds 2, dvdt 1, dhan 
is, kar 5, han 4; Il. ajagan 2, vives 2; 
IIL. dbhinat 5, arinak 1, avrnak 2, unap 
1, pinak 1, bhindt 1. 


3. Sing. I. dpdts, dydt1, astaut 4, 
ait 6; II. acikitat 1, aciket 1, djahdt 4, 
ajigat 1, dtishthat 13, ddaddt 3, ddadhdat 
1, apibat 10, abibhet 1, agigdt 1, dadat 2, 
pibat 1, vivydcat 1; IIL. akrnot 19, ata- 
not 2, ddhtinot 1, avrnot 1, asanot 2, ai- 
not 1, atirnot —agrbhnat 1, aprndt 4, 
aprindt 1, abadhndt 1, dmathndt 1, am- 
indt 3, amushndt 2, dramndat s, drindt 4, 
agrnat 1, dstabhndt s, dstrndt 2, aubh- 
nati, jandt1; IV. dkrandati, akrdmat 
2, dksharat 6, agamat 1, dgithat 1, dea- 
rat 7, acetat 1, djanat 3, djayat 6, ajinvat 
2, dtakshat 2, atapat 2, atarat s, vat 
2, addgat 1, ddravat 2, adhamat 4, ana- 
mat 2, dnayat 1, a, 1, dpinvat 3, 
abhajat 4, abharat 19, dbhavat 55, dbha- 
shat 1, dmadat 2, dmandat 2, amanthat 
1, drakshat arapat 2, arohat 2, dvapat 
3, dvagat 1, dvasat 1, dvahat 3, dvenat 2, 
agayat 1, dgocat 1, asajat 1, asadat 14, 
dsidat 4, asedhat d'rjat 9, Great 2, d'vat 
19, auhati, krandat2, takshat s, tsdrat 2, 
drihat 1, nakshat 1, nayat 1, bharat 
rébhat 1, véhat i_—dkrntat 2, akhidat 
1, dgrdhat 1, djushat 1, dtirats, dpingat 
1, aprnat 4, amucat 1, dmuficat 3, umr- 
nat 1, arujat 1, dvidhat 1, dvindat 1s, 
dvigat 4, avishat i, avrdhat 1, durg¢eat 3, 
asificat 1, asuvat 1, dsrjat 2», aspreat 1, 
asphurat 2, atikshat 1, aubjat 1, trnhdt, 
tuddt 2, rujdt 2, vindat 1, ur¢gedt 4, sif- 
cat 2, srjdt s——agdyat 1, adhayat 4, 
dpagyat u, 1, dvidhyat 4, 


3. Sing. akrtas, acash- 
ta 3, atakta 1, dyukta 1, 
dsita 5, askrta 1, d'yukta 
1, aitta 1, garta 1, krta., 
gdhai, mrshtai, sata; I. 
djihita2, adattas, adhatta 
5, dpiprata 1, amimita 10; 
UL. akrnuta i, 
dmanuta 1, krnuta 3—— 
dvrnita 13, agrinitai; IV. 
akrnvata 1, atakshata 1, 
= 2, abddhata 2, 

manhata 1, dmata 4, 
dmanthata 1, dmandata 2, 
dranhata 1, arakshata 
drocata 5, dvartatas6, avar- 
dhata 2, dgapata, a'jatas, 
dyata 2, auhata 1, caksha- 
ta 2, janata 1, nakshata 2, 
ninsata 1, badhata i, rejata 
s——ajushata2, amuiicata 
1, asrjata 1, drrhata 
djdyata %, apatyata 2, 
amanyata 1, avyata 8, jd- 
yata 1, vyata 4, 


| 

| 
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avyayat i, avyat i, asyati, dharyati, 
hvayat 2, dsyats, gyat (2 ¢d) 2; V. dga- 
chat3, dyachats, atichat adhwanit 
1, dbravit 4, avamit, dvarshiti, dstam- 
bhit 2, d'nit 2, d'sit 46, stdmbhit 1. 

(Without suffix) L dkar 8, dgan 11, 
aghas adhok 1, avart 2, %, ahdr 
1, ds 3, kar 10, han; IL. ajagan 5, abi- 
bhar 1, dvivyak 2, vivés 1; ILL. aprnak 
1, dbhinat 11, ayunak 3, dvrnaks, atinat 
1, bhindt 3, rindk 1, vrndk 3. 

(Suffix s) dpds 1; IL. adadhés 1. 

2. Du. I. dydtam 1, ahatam s, d'stam 
1, aitam 1; Il. adattam 6, adhattam 
amumuktam 3, mumuktam 2; U1. akr- 
nutam 4, adhinutam 1\——dmushnitam 
1, arinitam 1, avrnitam atrntam\; 
LV. djinvatam 3, dpinvatam dpratha- 
tam 3, abhavatam 1, dmanthatam 2, 
aradatam \, dgikshatam 2, dsageatam 1, 
dsidatam 1, @jatam 1, dvatam 2, aira- 
tam 1——atiratum 3, amufcatum 6, 
dmrnatam 1, asiicatam 2; V. ayacha- 
tam? 


3. Du. I. dstém 4; IL. dviviktdm 1; 
IV. avardhatdm 1, dvatdm 1\——dmui- 
catdm dpagyatdm 


1. Pl. L dkarmas, dganma 1, ataksh- 
ma dpdma 1, dhema 3; atakshd- 
ma 1——dpagydma 1; V. aichdma 2. 


2. Pl. L dkartas, dchdnta, atashta 
1, dita 2; Il. djaganta 1, dtishthata 1, 
ddaddta 1, adadhdta 1, ddhatta 1; 
akrnuta \, akrnota 1-—drinita 3 
apingatas; IV. dtakshatas, dnayata, 
dpinvata, dbhavata 2, dsarpata, d'va- 
ta 3——aprchata2, dmunecata 1, asrjata 
1; V. dgachata »——abravita 1. 

(Suffix tana) L. dydtana 3, dsastana 
1, aitana 3; Il. djagantana 1, djahdta- 
na \, ddattana 1; Ul. akrnotana V. 
dbravitana 3. 


3. Pl. IL. akran 13, dkshan 2, agan 1, 
dgman %, abruvan 3, avyan 1, asan 
(2 as) 1, @yan 32, 2, gman 2; I. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE—continued. 


2. Du. IV. dbddhethim 
i——anudethdm 1, dvin- 
detham \. 


3. Du. IV. akrpetdim, 
aprathetdm 2, dbhyasetdm 
1, Grejetdm 3, aikshetdm \ 
dhvayetdm 2. 


1. PL. L. aganmahi |, 
dmanmahi 9, ayujmahi 
ahimahi 2; U1. avrnima- 
hi. 

2. Pl L deidhvam 4, 
dmugdhvam 1, dyug- 
dhvam 6, Graédhvam 3; 
Ill. dkrnudhvam 1; IV. 
ajushadhvam 


3. Pl. ékrata u, dg- 
mata 9, acakshata 1, ajan- 
ata \, atakshata \, agdsata 


| 
| 
i 4 
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atishthan 1, abibhran 1; Ul. dkrnvan 1, dsatai, airatas, krantas, 

13, avanvan 1, agaknuvun 1, dsanvan 1, janata 2, takshata 1, mrii- 

rnvan 2, minvan i——agrbhnan |, ajd- jata 2, yajata 1, yujata 1; 


nan 4, apunan 1, abadhnan 1, agrathnan 
i, dstrnan 2 dtrndan 1, abhindan 1, 
avrijan diijan2; dksharanis, agd- 
han 1, ajanan 2, dtakshan 3, dtaran 2, 
atrasan 2, dddgan 1, adravan 1, adhra- 
jan 1, anakshan 1, dnayan 5, andvan 1, 
dpinvan, dbharan 2, dbhavan 4, 
shan 2, dmadan 8, dmandan 4, drak- 
shan 5, dvadan 3, dvardhan 10, dvahan 
3, dgaiisan 1, dsadan 4, dsredhan 1, ds- 
varan \6, d'jan 2, d'rean 3, d'van 4, aijan 
1, jinvan 1, tdkshan 71, bharan 1, bha- 
shan 1, sadan 2, sidan, sran 1\——dpin- 
gan 2, avindan 14, avrjan 1, asican 1, 
asinean 1, asrjan 1, ukshan 1, atikshan 
2, rujan 1——ajdryan 1, adhayan? 
dpagyan 4. 

(Suffix dn) drevdn 2, vdrdhan 2. 

(Suffix ws) I. apus 1, asus 1, duhus 
\, cakshus 1; Il. ajahus 1, djuhavus 2, 
adadus 4, adadhus 1, amamadus 
avivyacus 1, jahus 2, dadus 1, vivyacus 
1; IV. akramus s——atvishus 1. 


II. ajihata 1, djuhvata 1, 
atishthanta 1, adadanta 1, 
dbibhayanta 1; Ill. dkrn- 
vata 10, dtanvata 1, aman- 
vata \, avrnvata 1\——ag- 
rbhnata 4, aminanta 1—— 
anjata 1, ayunjata 1; IV. 
dkhananta 1, ajananta 2, 
adhavanta \, 5, 
dnavanta 1, apacanta 2, 
aprathanta 1, abhajanta 2, 
abhayanta 1, dbharanta 1, 
dyajanta 11, aramanta 1, 
drejanta 1, avadanta 1, 
dvartanta i, dvardhanta 2, 
dvradanta 1, asacanta i, 
dsapanta 1, dsahanta i, 
ishanta 1, aishanta 1, ja- 
nanta 2, prathanta 1, na- 
vanta 5, bhananta 1, ma- 
nanta 1, vapanta i—— 
akrpanta 1, djushanta 3, 
atiranta 2, atvishanta 1, 
avindanta 1, aviganta 2, 
asrjanta2, ahuvanta,krp- 
anta, grnanta jushanta 
3s—-djdyantas, dpagyanta 
2, amanyanta 1, dvyata 1, 
ahvayanta 1, jdyanta 1; 
V. dgachanta 1. 

(Suffix ran) L. dgeran 1. 


PERFECT SYSTEM. 
A. PEeRFEcT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. dsa 3, cakara 1, ciketa 3, 
Jjagama 2, jagrabha 2, jihila 1, tatdpa 1, 
dudréha 2, papana 1, babhiva 1, bi- 
bhayai, mimayai, rarana, rirébha 1, 
vivega 1, véda 5, cigraya 1, gugrdva 2. 


2. Sing. iyetha 1, (iyatha1,) cakér- 
tha x, jagdntha 4, jaghantha 1, jabhar- 
tha \, jigetha 3, tatdntha 10, dadatha 1, 
dadhi'tha 2, dadhdértha 2, ninétha 2, 
papatha 1, papra'tha 6, babhd'tha a, 

VoL, 35 


1. Sing. 1, idhe 1, 
ishé 3, Ghé 1, cake 5, cakre 
1, jigye 1, tatane 1, tasthe 1, 
titvishe 1, dade 13, mame 1, 
mdmahe i, raré 4, gepé 1, 


sagee 1. 


2. Sing. deishé (uc) 1, 


(vac) 1, dpishe 1, dhishe 


(vah) 1, cakrshé 10, 


shé 1, jajnishé 8, jabhrishe 
2, tatnishe 2, dadrkshé 2, 


| 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE—continued. 


yayantha 1, yayd'tha 4, vavdntha 2, 
vavartha 2, vivydktha 1, véttha 4, sa- 
sdttha 2. 

(With conn. vowel @ritha1, dv- 
itha 1s, @'sitha 2, uvdécitha 1, cakartitha 
, tatarditha 1, dudohitha 1, babhi'v- 


itha 2, rurdéjitha 2, rurodhitha 1, va- 
viakshitha vivéditha 1, vivégitha 2. 


3. Sing. dnai, dnangas, dndga., 
diva, dga ag), (2 ag) 
2, (1 as) 17, (2 as), dha 19, iydya 
5, uvd'ca 5, uvd'sa 3, uvdha uvdea 3, 
cakarta 2, cakd'ra 46, cakrdma 1, ca- 
khi'da 1, cacdksha 1, cachanda 1, cas- 
kandu 1, caskdmbha cikd’ ya 2, cikéta 

20, (ciketa : 2,) jagd'ma 2, jagd'ra (2 gar) 


dadhishé 2, dhishe 3, pa papr- 
she 1, rarishe \, ririkehé 1, 
vavakshé 8, vavrshé 1, vi- 
vitse 2, sasdhishe 1, 


3. Sing. dn 
6, dnrce 1, dnr 


tice 1, dpe |, tthe s, caké 4, 
cakradé 1, cakramé 
cakré 29, cakshadé 1, cikite 
1, cucyuve 1, Jjagmé 1, jajné 
18, jabhre 1, jigye 2, jihile 1, 


5, jagra ‘ha Jjaghd naw, jaghd'sa 2, jujushé 3, juhvé 2, tatakshé 


jaja nau, jabhd'ra jahad? 1, jigd’ ya 
8, jujdshas, juhd'va2, tatdkshas, tatarda 


2, tatd'na 1, tatd'pa 1, tatdra 1, tatsdra 1, 


1, tastambhas, tatdna 1, tityd'ja\, tutdva 
1, tutéda 2, daddrga dadd'bha \, 
dadd'ra 1, dadd'ga 9, dadhdrsha 3, dd- 
dhi'ra 18, nandga 2, néndma 3, nind'ya 
4, papdda 2, paprda' 1, pipéga 1, pipesha2, 
pipdya 10, pupdsha 3, babhd'ja2, babhi'- 
va 2%, bibhdya 3, bibhéda 6, mamanda 4 
1, mamédrsha 1, mamd'da 4, ‘mamda'ra 
mimdya mimetha mimyaksha 
muméda\, yaydma yuybdha, yuyo- 
pa, rardksha 2, rard'da i, rarddha\, 
rireca 1, ruroca 1, rurdja 4, ‘vavaksha 3, 
vavanda 2, vdvarta 4, "vardrdha 3, 
vavarha 1, vavdea 1, vavdra 1, vavrd'ja 
1, vdvd'na 2, vivd'ya 5, vivéda 9, vivéga 
vivésha 5, vivydca 3, véda 59, gigrdya 
1, gugoca 4, cugrdva 2, sasarja 2, sasd'da 
i, sasd'na 6, sasd'ra2, sastiva 3, sdsd'ha 
2, sishedha 1, sisdya 1, sushd'va 4. 
(Ending au) tasthai 30, dadat 
dadhau 2, papat 1, paprat s, yayat 3. 


2. Du. drathus 1, dvdthus\, dsathus 
1, tyathus 1, ishdthus 1, tipd thus 4, 
thus 2, cakrdthus 18, cakhyathus 1, 
jagrbhithus jagmithus 2, jigyathus 1, 
jijinvathus 1, tukshathus \, tasthithus 
2, daddthus 12, dadhathus 1, ninyathus 
2 papdthus , puprathus 1, pipinvdthus 
pipyathus 3, petathus 2, babhtiivathus 


1, tate 1, tatne 1, tatre 2, 
tasthe 4, "titvishé 3, tistiré 
dadé 1s, dddree 2, da- 
dhanvé 4, dadhé 2, dadhré 
2, dadhvase 1, duduhé s, 
nanakshé 3, nunudé 4, 
neme 4, paprkshé 1, pape \, 
pdprathe 13, (paprathé 
papré? paspagé 2, pipigé 
‘ pipishe., pipile 1, pipye 
3, pece 1, babddhé 4, babhre 
1, bhejé 1, mamé 12, mamahe 
5, mdmrjé 4, mimikshe », 
yuyuje 6, yuyuvé 2, yeje 3, 
yeme 3, , rarapee 2, rdrabhe 
1, riricé 11, rurucé 3, vavak- 
shé 8, vavande 1, 8, 
vavreé 6, vdvage 1, vdvase 
1, vdurje 1, vdurté 7, vdvr- 
dhé 35, vidé 20, vividé 8, 
vivye 8, eagrathe 1, cigriye 
2, gugruve 1, guguve |, 
sasrje 4, sasré 3, sasvaje 2, 
sdsahé sdsdhe 2, sisice i. 


2. Du. dedthe 5, ca 
kramdthe 1, cakrd'the 3, 
cikéthe 1, dadd'the 1, da 
dhi'the 3, mamnd'the |, 
rardthe 1, riricd'the \, 8a- 
srd'the 1, 


i 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE—continued. 


a, mimikshdathus 1, yayathus i, yemdathus 
3, riricdthus 1, viddthus 1, vividdthus 1, 
vivydthus 1, seddthus 2, skambhathus. 


3. Du. dpatus 1, dvatus 1, dgatus 1, 
dsatus 1, tydtus 4, Ghdtus 1, cakratus 1, 
cikyatus 1, jagmatus 1, jajidtus 3, jaha- 
tusi, tatakshdtus\, tasthdtus 1, dadatus 
1, paprdtus 1, petdtus 1, babhivdatus 2, 
mamatus 1, mimikshdtus 1, yematus 2, 
yamdtus \, vavakshdtus 1, vdvrdhatus 
1, sishicatus 1, sisratus 1, seddtus 2. 


1. Pl. dnagma i, cakrmd 2, jagan- 
mai, jagrbhmd 2, yuyujma 1, rarabh- 
mé 1, vavanmda 1, vidmd 33, vivishma ? 
sushuma 4. 

(With conn. vowel ¢) drimd 1, deimd 
1, 1, tasthimd 2, daddgimd 
dadhimad 1, nindima 1, paptima 
yuyopima 1, yemimd 1, rarimd 6, vavan- 
dima, sageima2, sushidima, sedimas. 


2. Pl. anaja 1, andha 1, dnagd 4, 
isha, cakrad 6, (imper. sense 2), 
babhivd 1, yaya 1, vida 5, 1, 
ceka 1, sedd 2. 


3. Pl. dnagis 21, dnretis 4, 6, 
drtis 2, dgus i, dstis 5, dhis 51, 16, 
ishus 1, devs 2, 1, dshus 3, this 1, 
cakramis 2, cakris 2, cikitus 2, cikyts 
4, jagrbhis 1, jagmts 16, (jajanis 1,) 
4, jabhrus 3, jahtis 2, jagrdhis \, 
Jigyus 6, jugupus 1, jujushis 4, jajuvus 
|, tatakshis 10, takshus 1, tastabhis 2, 
tasthiis 36, titirus2, tustuvis 
3, dadagis 2, dadis 8, dadhis 33, dabhiis 
2, duduhus 1, debhus 2, nanakshis 1, 
ninidis 1, papus i, paptis 2, paprus 2, 
pipigusi, pipyus, babhiviiss, bibhidis 
3, bibhyus 1, mamus 1, mamrus 1, 
mdmrjus 2, mamretis 1, mimikshis 7, 
mimyts 1, yamus i, yayus 1, yuyudhus 


3. Du. cakra- 
tes, dadhd'te 2, pasprdh- 
ite 1, bheja'te 1, mamd'te 1, 
mamnda'te 1, yuyudha'te 
yemd'te 1, vdvrdhd'te 3, 
sasvajdte 


1. PL bubhujmdhe 
mumucmiahe 1, vavrmdahe 
5, dgadmahe 1, sasrjmdhe 


2. Pl. dadhidhvé 2. 


3. Pl. dnajres, caklpré 
2, cikitré 5, jagrbhré 6, 
juhuré 2, juhtré 2, tatasré 
4, dddrere 5, dadhre 2, 
duduhré 1, nunudré 3, 
pasprdhré 1, pipigre |, 
mumucré 1, yuyujrée 6, ri- 
ricré 1, rurudhre i, vdwakre 
1, vdvagre |, vivijre, vivid- 
ré 2, vivipre 1, vivigre |, 
cdgadré 1. 

With conn. vowel #) 
arhire 1, ijiré 1, idhiré 1, 
iriré (eriré?) 1, 3, 
thirés, cakriré 1s, jagmire 
2, jajniré 8, jabhriré 3, 


8, yemtss 4, rdradhus 1, riripus 1, ruruc- jihiliré i, tatakshiré 1, tatn- 


tis 6, ruruhus 4, vavakshis 2, vavrjus 1, 
vavrus vdvagis 2, vdurtus 3, vdurdhis 
u, vidis 29, vividus 3, viviguss, (vivegus 
,) vivishus 1, gagdsus 2, gagramus |, 
sdgadiis 1, gaguvus 1, gektis 3, sagcus 
susrtis 8, sisicus 1, sushupus 1, sedis 12, 
sepus 1, skambhus 1. 


ire, tasthire 2, dadhanviré 
9, dadhiré «2, dadhrire 1, 
dhire 3, papire 1, bhejiré 1, 
mamire 9, mimikshire 2, 
yetiré 5, yemire 19, rebhiré 
1, lebhire 1, vavakshire 1, 
vavandiré 1, vavdgire 1, 
vidre 1, sagciré 6, sedire 6, 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE—concluded.. 


(Suffix rire) cikitrire 
jagrbhriré 1, dadrire i, 
bubhujriré vividrire 1, 


sasrjrire 1. 


B. PerFrect SuUBJUNCTIVE. 
1st form. 


3. Sing. dadhdrshati 5, vavdrtatis, 3. Sing. vdordhate 
vdordhati 1. 
2d form. 


2. Sing. tatanas 2, paprdthas 1, 
mamiddas 2, madmdhas 1, sdsahas 1. 


3. Sing. jaghdnat 1, jabhdrat 2, 
_— 1, tatdnat 1, tushtdvat 1, da- 

rshat 1, négat 3, paprdathat 6, pa- 
spdarshat mamandat 1, mumurat 1, 
mumocat 1, gugravat 1, giguvat 3, 
sdsihat 3, 


1. Pl. tatdndma 2, gdgdvdma i. 


3. Pl. tatdnan 4, paprdthan 2, 3. Pl tatdnanta 
maméddan \. dadabhanta i,  papra- 
chanta mdmahanta 1, 
rurucanta 1, vdvaganta |, 
vdvrdhanta 4,  vivyac- 
anta 1, 
3d form. 


2. Sing. cakradas 2. 


8. Sing. cakradat 3, diédhot 2, 
sishet 1——dadharshit 2. 
(Without suffix) sasvdr i. 


C. OPTATIVE. 
1. Sing. dnagydm 1, riricydm 1. 
2. Sing. pupushyds 1, rurucyds 1, 2. Sing. cakshamithds 
vivigyds 1, gugruyd’s 1, 1, vdurdhithd’s 1. 


3. Sing. anajydt 1, cachadydt 1, 3. Sing. jagrasita 1, 
jakshiyad't 1, jagrbhydt 2, tutujydt 1, dudhuvita 1, mdmzrjita |, 


niniyat 2, papiydt 2, babhayd't 2, gugucita 2, 
riricydt 1, ’sasrjydt 1, sdsahydt 2, 


(Suffix ’s) babhayds 
2. Du. gugrtiyd'tam a. 
1. Pl. gdguyd'ma i, sdsahyd'ma 4. 


Pl. tatanyusi, mamrdyusi, vavr- 
1. 
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D. Perrect IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. gugugdhi. 2. Sing. dadhishvd 1, 
mdmahasva 2, mimikshvd 
1, vdurdhasva 4, vdvrsha- 
sva 1. 
3. Sing. babhiitu :. 
2. Du. vavrktam 1. 
2, Pl. rardndté. 2. Pl. dadhidhvam 
3. Pl. mdmahantdm i. 


E. PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
1. Sing. acacaksham:,atustavami. 1. Sing. dgugravi 1. 
2. Sing. abubhojis 1, dvivegis 1, 
dviveshis 3, aiyes 1. 
3. Sing. acakrat 1, adadhdvat 1, 
dgigret 1, asasvajat 1, cakradat 1, 
tastambhat 1, vividat :_—ajagrabhit 1, 
arirecit 3, dvdvactt 1, dvdvarit 1. 
2. Du. dpasprdhe- 
thdm 1. 
2. Pl. ajabhartanu 1. 
3. Pl. amamandus 1, dgigrayus 5, 3. Pl. dtitvishanta 1, 
agugravus 1. dvdvagantas, vdvagantai. 
(Suffix ran) deakriran 1, 
ajagmiran 1, avavrtran 
(Suffix ram) asasrgram 
2, 
(Suffix ranta) avavrt- 
ranta 


AORIST SYSTEMS. 
A. Simple-Aorist. 
I. Forms which add the endings directly to the root. 
A. INDICATIVE. 
1. Sing. dkhyams, agdm2, agrabh- 1. Sing. ajani 1, avri 
am \, p Pon 2, agravam 2, d'dam i, 1, dhve 9. 
vam 1. 
2. Sing. akhyas 1, dgds 6, adds 1, 2. Sing. adhithds 3, 
aprds 1, dbhde dipres 2, dsthds 1, dsthithds 1. 
tis 3, 
(Without suffix) dkrdn 1, avar 1, 
aspar 1, dnat 3, dvar 2, bhet 1. 
3. Sing. akhyat 1s, dgdt 30, dcet 3. Sing. akhyata 2 
(1 et) 1, (2 ct) 1, acait (2 et) 1, ddat 12, ddishta 2, adhitas, aprkta 


| 
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InpicaTIve—concluded. 
ddhat 1, abhit dgret 16, agrot2, d- 1, abhakta a, amatia » 
sthdt 43, dhvat 4, ddat 3, bhiit 3, sthat 2, ayashta 1, drabdha i, arta 
(Suffix s) aprds 10. 1, durkta2, avrtai, asakta 
(Without suffix) akran 1, dkrdn 3, 1, asthita 4, dspashta 1, 
dkshdr 14, achdn 2, atan 1, atdén 1, atsdr dsrshta 1, dgita, 2, 
1, adar 1, ddyaut 5, adhadk 1, dprati, d'shta. 
abhdr 1, abhet 1, dbhradt 2, dmyak 1, (Suffix 7) ahve 1. 
aydn 4, agvait 4, astar 1, asydn i, dsrak 
2, dsvdr i, Gnat draik dvar 6, bhet 2. 
2. Du. dbhitam 1, dhdtam 1, spar- 
tam 1. 
3. Du. dnashtém, anitimi, abhd- 3. Du. adhitdm 
tdm 2 
1, PL dgdma2, dbhimar, dhema 1. Pl. adhimahi 
3, dhvdma 1, dima (adda ?) 1. 
2. Pl. dbhita 2. 
(Suffix tana) abhatana 2, dhetana 1. 
3. Pl. akhyan 2, dbhivan 2, avran 3. Pl. atnatas, ahrsha- 


\, agriyan 1, agvitan 1, ahyan a 1, ahvanta 3, drata 
(Suffix ws) dgus 8, adus 1, ddhus , d'gata , 
dyamus 1, asthus 2%, Thus 10. (Suffix ran) akrpran 1, 


agrbhran 1, ajushran 4, 
adr¢gran 1, apadran 4, 
abudhran 2, dyujran 2, 
avasran dvigran\, avrt- 
ran 1, dsrgran 8, dasthiran 
8, asprdhran 2. 

(Suffix ram) ddrgram 2, 
dbudhram 1, dsrgram 


1. Sing. gdné 1. 
3. Sing. sthdti 1. 


2. Du. dargathas 1, gravathas 1, 2. Du. dhethei, dhai- 
sthd'thas 2. the 1. 


%. Du. erdvatas i. 


1. Pl. dhd’mahe s. 


2d form. 
1, Sing. gdm 1, sthdm s. 
2. Sing. gd’s 10, tardas 1, dad's 3, 
dhé's «, prda's 1, yodhat 1, grdvat 1, 
sthd's 2. 


B. SuByuncrive. 

lst form. 

| 
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SIMPLE-AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE—concluded. 
3. Sing. gdt is, dd't 4, dhdt 1, sat 
a, sthdt 5. 
1. PL gdma, dhdma 2. 
3. Pl. ddrgan 1. 3. Pl  budhdnta s, 
mrshanta 1. 
3d form. 
1. Sing. Ahyam 1. 1. Sing. nangi 1. 
2. Sing. khydss, jesi, bhidsi2,yausi. 2. Sing. nutthd’s1, mr- 
(Without suffix) Aran 1, dhak 1, 
dhat 1, bhiak 3, bhet 1, 1, var 8, vark 
3, star }, spar 
3. Sing. Ahyat bhd't 49, gret i. 3. Sing. arta 3, ashta 
(Without suffix) dhak 2, dhdk 1, nak 3, vikta, vrta 3. 
4, nat 1, 1, bhar 1, vdr 3, vark 1, 
skdn l, stan 1. 
1. Pl. chedmai, daghmai, bhima 1. Pl. dhimahi 23. 
1, bhema 2, héma 2, 
3. Pl. khydn 4, 3, vrdn 4. 3. Pl. bhakshata 1. 
(Suffix ws) kramus 1, gus 9, dabhiis 2, 
dus 4, dhiis 5, sthus 5. 


C. OPTATIVE. 
l. Sing. agyd'’m 2, deydm 1, dhe- 1. Sing. agiyas. 
yam 2, vrjyam 1—— bhtiydsam 3. 
2. Sing. avyds i, jreyds 1, bhiyd's 
1, mrdhyds 1, sahyds 2——dhdyjs 1. 
3. Sing. avyds 1, agyds 9, daghyds 3. Sing. avita., vurita 
1, briiydt 1, bhiyd's 6, yamyds 2, vrjyds 2 grabhishta 1, pad- 
3, griyds 1, sahyds 1. ishtd 5, mucishta 1, 
1. Pl agyd’ma 2», bhtiyd'ma 4, 1. Pl. agimdhi s, nag- 
sahyd' ma, stheyamas—kriydsma 1. imahis, nasimahi\, pre- 
imahi, mudimahi 1, yam- 
imahi 1, simahi 1. 


3. Pl. agyus 3, dheyus 1, sahyus 1, 


D. IMPERATIVE. 


2. Sing. bodhi», yandhi », yodhir, 2. Sing. dhishvd 
randhi 1, vrdhi s, grudhi 38, sprdhis. matsva mdsva2, ydak- 
(Suffix hi) mahi 3, 1. shvas, vansva 6, sékshvu |. 


3. Sing. ddtui, dhdtu s, bhi'tu 19, 
grotu 2, sétu 1, 


2. Du. khyatam 3, jitam 2, ddtam 1, 
dhaktam 1, dhdtam 2, bhiitim 19, yan- 
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tam 6, riktim 1, varktam 2, vartam 2, 
volhdm 3, grutam 2, sitam 1, sutam 1, 
sthdtam 1, sprtam 3. 

3. Du. volhd'm 1. 

2. Pl. khydta 1, gitd 4, déta 
dhd'ta 5, bhatd 12, ydnta 5, gruta », 
4, séta 3, sthdta 3, hetas. 

(Suffix tama) gdtana 1, dhdtana |, 
bhiitana 2. 


3. Pl. dhdntu 2. 


A. INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. aram 1, dvidam 2, asanam 
4, dsaram 1, bhuvam 5, vidam 1. 


2. Sing. aruhas., dvidas i, dsaras 
2, d'pas 1, bhiwas 3, vidas 


8. Sing. atanat », aruhat 16, dvidat 
9, dsanat 2, dsarat 9, dpat 3, drat 1, 
bhiwvat 4, vidat 12, sdénat 5, sdrat 4. 


1. Pl. dviddma 3, dsandma s. 
2. Pl. drata 2. 
3. Pl. druhan 3, dvidans, asanan 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 

Sing. dbhuvdni 1. 

2. Sing. vidd'si 1. 

2. Du. viddthas 1. 


2. Pl. rishdtha 1, vidditha 1— 
rishdthana 2. 
2d. form. 


. Sing. vidd's 9. 
. Sing. vidd't 2. 
Du. ruhd'va.. 


1. PL. ardma 2, radhdma 1, rish- 
dima 11. 


19 


3d form. 


1. Sing. aram 1, daérgam 2, radham 
1, risham 1, ruhdm 1, vidam s, sanam\, 


IMPERATIVE—concluded. 


II. Forms which take a as a connecting vowel. 


3. Sing. Gratu i. 


8. Pl. aranta 32, asar- 
1, dsaran 2, dpan 1, dran 2, viddn 1, anta ? 


1. 


Pl. 


gishdmahi 


| 

4 

| 

| 

i 
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Verb- Forms of the Rig - Veda. 


Srmpte-Aorist II. 


2. Sing. kradas 2, bhivas vidas 
6, cishas 1. 
. 3. Sing. tanati, bhujat 1, bhivat 49, 
bhragat 1, rishat 5, réhat 3, viddt 2, 
ertiwat 1, sdghat 1, sdnat 1, spdérat 1. 
3. Pl. aran 2, garan 1, drgan 2, 3. Pl. Granta 1, vid- 
bhiwan 1, rishan 1, vidan 1. dnta \. 


c. OPTATIVE. 
1. Sing. drgeyam 2, saneyam 1. 
3. Sing. videt 1, sanet 1. 
1. Pl. agemas, pushemai, bhujema 
5, ruhema 5, gakéma 4, sanéma 7, (sdn- 
ema 2,) srasema 
D. IMPERATIVE. 
2, Sing. sdra i. 
2. Du. aratam 1, ruhdtam 1, vid- 
atam 1, 


3. Du. aratdm 1. 
3. Pl. eruvantu 2. 


B. S-Aorist. 
I. Forms which add s to the root. 
A. INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. ajaisham 1, abhdrsham, 1. Sing. adikshi 4, 
dydnsam 2, aydsam 1, avrksham 1, andshi 1, dbhakshi 2, 
dsparsham 1, ahdrsham 3. dbhutsi 1, avitsi 2, asikshi 

1, asrkshi 2, astoshi 4, 
mansi 1, sakshi 1, 

3. Sing. ajais2 (without suffix). 3. Sing. ayansta s, 
dransta 1, astoshta 

3. Du. asvdrshtdm 1. 3. Du. anishdtdm 1, 
dyukshdtam 2. 


1. Pl. djaishma 1, abhaishma 1. 1. Pl. agasmahi 2, 
abhutsmahi 2,  dviksh- 
mahi 1. 


2. Pl. dstodhvam 1. 


3. Pl. dchdntsus 1, dbhaishus 1, 3. Pl. ddrkshata 
amatsus 1, aydsus 2. ddhukshata 2, ddharshata 
(Suffix an) aveshan 2, 1, adhishata i, dnishata 


VoL, X, 


| 
i 
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S-Aorist I. InpIcATIVE—concluded. 


41, aneshata 1, amansata \ 
amatsata 2, ayansata 
ayukshata 3, drdsata 
alipsata 3, <dvikshata 
avrtsata 2, asakshata 
dsrkshata 21, dstoshata 
ahdsata 3, «ahishata 
cheshata 4. 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 


= 


1. Sing. stoshdni 1. 1, Sing. nansai 
Mansaé 1. 


2. Sing. darshasi 1. 2. Sing. drkshase 
prkshase 1, mansase 1. 


3. Sing. neshatii, parshatis, pdsati ‘Sing. kransate 1, 
1, matsati 1, yoshati 2, vakshati 4. trisate 2, darshate 1, mdi- 
sate 5, yansate™, yakshate 
1, rdsate 5, vansate 1, saéksh- 
ate 1, hdsate 2. 


2. Du. déd'sathas 1, dhdsathas 1, 2. Du. trdésdthe 1. 
pérshathas 3, varshathas \. 


3. Du. pdsatas 1, yansatas 2, yak- 
shatas 1, vakshatas 6. 


2. Pl. dhdsatha 1, neshatha 2, par- 
shatha 2, matsatha 


3. Pl. ndnsante i, 
sante 1. 


| 
q 
i 


1. Sing. ohishe 1 (hi- 
she ?), krshe 1, hishe 

(“ Double stems”) are- 
ase \, riijase 6, grnishé \\, 
gdyishe 1, punishé 1, yaj- 
ase 1, 


2. Sing. jéshas 1, vikshas 1. 


3. Sing. ksheshat 1, chentsat2, jeshat 
1, darshats, dasat (dd) 1, drdsat 1, 
shat 4, néshat 4, padkshat 2, parshat (1 par) 
1, (2 par) 10, preshat 1, bhakshats, bhar- 
shat 1, matsat 3, yansat 1, ydkshat 12, 
ydsat 6, ydshat 6, rdsat 3, vdnsat 2, vak- 
shats, veshat, cishat 1, sakshats, sdtsat 
1, stoshat 2. 


3 
258 
q 
| 
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2d form. 


Verb- Forms of the Rig - Veda. 


S-Aorist I. 
1. Pl. stoshdma s. 


3. Pl. parshans, yansans, yoshan ? 
rd'san 2, Cakshan 2, ‘péshan t, \, gréshan 
3d form. 


1, Sing. yesham 1, stosham 1. 1. Sing. gdsi 2, yansi 
1, yakshi 4, 1, ork- 
shi 1. 
2. Sing. cyoshthds 1. 
1. Pl. jeshma s, 1. Pl. hdsmahi 1. 
3. Pl. dhdsus 1, yaushus i, hdsusi. 3. Pl. dhikshata 1, 
nishata 1, mansata ? 


matsata 1, mukshata 1, 
sakshata 1. 


bhakshiy masiya 
mukshiya 1, rdsiya 2, 

2. Sing. mansishthd's, 

3. Sing. darshishta 1, 
mansishta 1, mrkshishta 1. 

2. Du. trd'sitham 

1. Pl. bhakshimahi 4, 
mansimihis, vansimahi 
sakshimahi s. 

3. Pl. mansirata 1. 


3. Sing. rdsatdm 1. 
2. Du. yaushtam 2. 2. Du. rdsdthdm 1. 
2. Pl. naishta 1. 


Il. Forms which add ish to the root. 
A. INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. «ukdnisham., akdrisham, 
akramisham 1, dgansisham 2, asdn- 
isham 2——akramim 1 (for akram- 
i[sha|m ?), rdvisham 1, vadhim 2. 


2. Sing. akramis 1, dvadhis 9, 2. Sing. agayishthds1, 
avarshis 1, dvarhis 1, atkshis 1, kramis agamishthds 1,° dgram- 
1, vidhis 2, ishthds 1, jdnishthas 
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{ 
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D. IMPERATIVE. | 

| 

i 
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S-Aorist I. Iypicative—concluded. 

3. Sing. dkdvriti, dkramiti,dgrabh- 3. Sing. uakrapishtu, 
iti, dtdrit2, dmandit 1, aydsit 3, dyodh- ajanishta adhdvishta i, 
it 1, ardvit 2, dvadhit 6, agansit 1, asdv- anavishta 1, aprathishtai, 
it 3, dsvanit 1, dvit2, ji'rvit 1, tdrit1, avasishta 1, dgamishta 1, 
vddhit s, dsahishta 1, athishta \, 

kramishta 2, jdnishta », 
préthishta 2, madndishta i, 
yamishta 


3. Du. 3. Du.  dmandishd- 
tdm 
1. Pl. agrabhishma 3, atdrima 4, 
atdrishma 3. 


3. Pl. atakshishus 2, <dtdrishus 1, 
adhanvishus 2, anartishus 2, dnindishus 
1, apdvishus 1, dmandishus 6, amad- 
ishus 1, ardjishus 1, ardnishus 1, drdv- 
ishus 2, avddishus 1, asdvishus 1, d'v- 
ishus 2. 


= ee = = 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 
1. Sing. davishdni 1. 
1. Pl. ydecishdimahe |, 
sanishdmahe 
2d form. 
2. Sing. avishas 1, kd'nishas 1, tar- 
ishas 1, rakshishas 1, vddhishas 4, 
véshishas 1, gansishas 1. 
3. Sing. kd'rishat 1, jambhishat 1, 
jéshishat 1, tdrishat 5, pdrishat 2, 
bédhishat 1, mdrdhishat 3, ydcishat 4, 
yodhishat 1, rakshishat 2, sanishat 1, 
sdvishat 5, 
3. Pl. sdnishanta s. 
3d form. 
1. Sing. gdrsisham 
2. Sing. avis 2, tdris 5, barhis 1, 2. Sing. marshish- 
mithis 1, mardhis 2, moshis 2, yd'vis 2, thds 1. 
yodhis 1, randhis 3, vddhis 8, sdvis 3, 
spharis 1. 
3. agit 1, gdrit 1, cdrit1, 3. Sing. panishta |, 
tdrit 1, ddsit 1, barhit 2, mdthit 2, vegit pavishta 2, badhishta |. 
1, svdnit 1, hinsit 2, 


A 

| 

2 
i 

| 

i 
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Verb- Forms of the Rig - Veda. 


S-Aorist Il. 
1. Pl. ¢gramishma 2. 
3. PL jdrishus 


3. Sing. janishishta », 
vanishishta 2 
tdrishimahi 1, 


vandishimadhi 1 
ishimahi 1. 


D. IMPERATIVE, 

2. Sing. aviddhi 1. 

3. Sing. avishtu s. 

2. Du. avishtam s, kramishtam 1, 
gamishtam 2, cayishtam 1, td'rishtam 
2, mardhishtam 1, yodhishtam 1, va- 
dhishtam 1, enathishtam 1. 

3. Du. avishtdm 2. 

2. Pl. avitd (for avishtd?) 1, va- 
dhishta 1, hinsishta 1. 

(Suffix tana) avishtdnai, rdnishtana 
1, vadhishtana 1, gnathishtana 1, 


IU. Forms which add sish to the root. 
A. INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. aydsisham 1. 
2. Pl. aydsishta 


3. Pl. agdsishus 1, aydsishus 1, 
akshishus 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2d form. 
3. Sing. gédsishat 1, cdnishthat? 4, 
ydsishat 1, 


C. OPTATIVE. 


2. Sing. ydsisishthds:. 


2. Du. ydsishtdm 4. 
2, Pl. ydsishta 1, 
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S-AoRIst—continued. 
IV. Forms which add sa to the root. 
A. INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. dkrukshat 1, aghukshat 1, 
adukshat 1, ddhukshat 3, drukshat 1. 


1. PL amrkshdma 
3. Pl. ddhukshan 3, dhukshin 2. 3. Pl. amrkshanta 2. 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 


2. Sing. dukshas 1, mrkshas 1. 
3. Sing. dhikshata 2, 


3. Pl. dhukshdnta 1. 


. Sing. dhukshiasva s, 
2. Du. mrkshatam 2. 
3. Du. yakshatdm s. 
2. Pl. mrkshata 1. 


FUTURE SYSTEM. 
S-Future. 
A. INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. jeshyd'mi 1, vakshyd'mi 1, . Sing. manishye |. 
stavishyd' mi 1. 

2. Sing. karishydsi 1, sanishyasi 1. . Sing. stavishyase |, 

3. Sing. karishyati 1, bhavishydti 3. Sing. janishyate ». 
1, sanishyati 1. 

1. Pl. vakshyd'mas 1. 

2. PL karishydthai, bhavishyatha. 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2d form. 


2. Sing. karishyd’s 1. 


EK. ConDITIONAL. 
8, Sing. abharishyat 1. 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 
I. Causative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. iraydmi 1, codaydmi 1, 1. Sing. kdmdye }, 
chadaydmi \, janaydmi 1, sidaydmi i. janaye 2—— gamdye |. 


4 
il 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 
2. Sing. cydvayasi 2, marjayasi 1, 2. Sing. chandayase, 
yavayast 1, vdsdyasi 1. prathayase 1, mahayase 1, 
midddyase 2, sthdpayase 


3. Sing. dmdyati 1, iigdyati 1, 3. Sing. kdmdyate i, 
irayati 1, cetayuti 1, eydvdyati 2, cdtayate cetayate, pdy- 
chadayati 1, drdvayati 1, dhdrdyati 1, ayate 1, vartdyate }1— 
pdtayati 1, marcdyati 3, ydtayati 1, vasdydte 1, gamdyate i. 
rejayati 1, vartayati 1, grdvdyati 1 
grbhdyati 1, prushdyati 2, mathdydti 1, 
mushdyati 4, skabhdydti 1. 


2. Du. chadayathas1, dhdrayathas 2. Du. trayethe:, tais- 
i, pdrayathas 1, varshayathas 1, vds- ayethe 1, dhdrdyethe 1, 
dyathas 1\——-nagdyathas |. middyethe 


3. Du. patayatas i. 3. Du. joshayete 2, 
dhiapdyete 3, mddayete 1. 


1. Pl. (masi) gamaydmasi 1, cdt- 1. Pl. traydmahe. 
aydmasi 1, cydvaydmasi ndgaydmasi 
1, pdraydmasi 1, marjaydmasi 1, mah- 
aydmasi 1, yopaydmasi 1, ranaydmasi 
1, vartaydmasi 3, vardhaydmasi 2, vdt- 
aydmasi 1, vdsaydmasi 4, vedaydmasi 
3, svdpaydmasi 2. 
(mas) cydvaydmas vardhaydmas. 


2. Pl. irayatha 1, kopdyatha 4, 
cydvayatha 1, jandyatha 2, jivdyatha 1, 
paérayatha 1, medayatha 1, vartayatha 
1, varshayatha 1. 


3. PL. itgayanti 1, tikhdyanti 1, 3. Pl. kdmayante 2, 
irdyanti 2, kargdyanti 1, kalpayanti 1, citdyante 2, cydvayante 1, 
glipayanti 1, citayanti 1, eydvayanti 3, joshayante 1, turayunte 1, 
chadayanti \, jandyanti 1, dashdyanti dhanayante 1, dhdpayante 
1, patdyanti 8, pandyanti 4, pdrayanti 1, dhdrdyanies, pdtdyante 
\,marjayanti 1, mddayuntii, ydmayanti 1, marjayante 1, mdddyante 
1, rdmayanti 1, rejdyanti 1, reshdyanti 6, ranhayante 1, vdrdyante 
1, rohdyanti 1, vartdyanti 3, var- 3, gubhdyante 1, grath- 
dhiyanti 1, vipdyanti 1, vepayantis, ayante 1, sardyante 1, 
standyanti 3, sthdpayanti 1, sndpdyanti sddayante 1, siddyante 
1, svaddyanti 1, harshdyanti 1, hds- ——prushdydnte \. 
ayanti 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
1st form. 
1. Sing. randhaydni 1. 
2. Sing. coddydsi 1, mrlaydsi », 2. Sing. kdmdydse 1, 
coddydse 2, joshaydse 3, 
middydse 3, ydtaydse 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 


3. Sing kalpdydti 3, pdraydti 1, 
mrldydti 2, sidaydti 2. 


8. Du. kdlaydtas 1, 
2. Pl. chaddyidtha 


2d form. 

2. Sing. yodhdyds 1. 

3. Sing. coddydti, pdrdydt 1, mare- 
1, sddaydt 1. 

1. Du. itréydvai. 

1. Pl. traydma 1, dhdraydma 1. 

3d form. 

1. Sing. irayam 2, manhdyam 1, 
mahayam 1. 

2. Sing. Kopayas 1, ghoshdyas 4, 
coddyas 4, dipayas 1, barhdyas 2, vds- 
ayas 1, gnathayas 1. 

3. Sing. tkshdyat 1, trayat 1, kshep- 
ayat 1, citayat 2, cetayat 1, codayut 2, 
chadayat 2, dhdrdyat 2, patayat 3, pan- 
ayat 1, poshayat 1, rejayat 3, vartayat 
1, gardhdyat 1 ——dhvanayit 1 —— 
mathdydt 1. 

3. PL arshayan? dhandyan 3, 
marjayan 1, mahayan 1, ranayan 


3. Sing. avkhdydte 1, 
codaydte 1, chandaydte i, 
dhdraydte 1, mdddydte 1, 
vartaydte 1. 

1. Du. tikhaydvahai 
1, kalpaydvahai 1. 


3. Du. médddyaite 1, 


2. Pl. kdmdyddhve 1, 
midayddhve miday- 
ddhvai 2. 


2. Sing. dhdrdyathds, 


3. Sing. janayata 2, 


3. Pl. ishdyanta s, ir 
ayunta 1, ukshdyanta \, 


vartayan 1, svanayan?—prushdyan2. jandyanta 3, tarpayanta 


1, dasayanta, dyutayanta 
1, dravayanta 1, dhan- 
dyanta 1, pandyanta 3, 
marjayanta 5, mahayanta 
1, randyantas, cubhdyanta 
1, gnathayanta 1, grath- 
ayanta 2, svadayanta |, 
harayanta \, harshayanta 


1——prushdyanta 1. 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


2. Sing. dhdrayes 1. 
3. Sing. sprhayet 1. 
1. Pl. eitdyema 2, marjayema 1. 


| 
Hy 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2. Sing. ardaya2, arpaya, ingaya 
1, itkhayas, traya 12, kalpayas, krand- 
aya |, kshaydya i, gamaya 1, gamaya 
1, cakshaya 2, coddya 19, cydvaya 2, 
janiya 6, jambhiya 2, tarpdya i, togaya 
1, dambhaya 2, drdvdaya \, dharshaya ? 
dhipaya \, dhdrdya 13, ndgaya 1, par- 
aya? pdydya 4, pdrdya +, barhaya 4, 
bodhayas, manhaya, mardaya? mah- 
aya 4, mrldya yataya 1, yamaya 1, 
ydvaya 8, yodhdya ranaya 1, randh- 
aya i, ramdya i, rdmaya i, rocaya 2, 
rohaya 1, vartdya vardhdya 13, 
vitaya 1, vdpaya i, vdsaya 4, vegaya 
1, vyathaya 1, gahsaya 71, gocaya\, 
erdvaya 3, evdsaya\, sddaya 6, sadhaya 
4, sidaya 2, standya 1, svadaya, svdp- 
aya \, harshaya s——grbhdyd 13, mush- 
dyd \, vrshdya 1, grathdya 2. 


3. Sing. halpayatu 1, cydvayatu 1. 


2. Du. arpayatam 1, trayatam 4, 
codiyatam 1, janayatam 1, jambh- 
dyatam 1, dhdrayatam 2, pdrayatam |, 
vartdyatam 1, vardhdyatam 2, varsh- 
ayatam\, gravayatam 1, sidhdyatam 1. 


3. Du. dhérayatdm 1. 

2. Pl. ildyata 1, coddyata 2, jan- 
ayata 2, bodhayata 1, bhdjayata 1, mrl- 
dyata 1, vartdyata 1, sddiyata 
grbhdydta 2, skabhdyata 1. 


3 PL dhdrayantu 1, midayantu, 
mrlayuntu 4, yavayantu 2, randyantu 
|, vartayantu 2, vardhayantu 1, gundh- 
ayontu i, sidayantu 2. 


2. Sing. irayasva 2, 
kalpayasva 2, cdtdyasva 
3, janayasva 1, prath- 
ayasva 1, madddyasva 18, 
yadvayasva |, randhayasva 
1, vardhayasva 1, sparg- 
ayasva \, spdgdyasva 1. 


2. Du. cetayethim 1, 
tarpayethim 2, dhdrdye- 
thdm 1, maddyethdm s. 


2. Pl. irayadhvam 1, 
cetdyadhvam 1, dhdraya- 
dhvam, marjayadhvam , 
miaddyadhvam 3%,  sdd- 
ayadhvam 


3. Pl. mddayantdm ». 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


l. Sing. ajanayam 2, abhakshayam 
agrdvayam \, airayam 
1, dhdrayam 5, randhayam 2, vaksh- 
ayam 


2. Sing. dkrandayas 1, deodayas 1, 
djanayas 3, atarpayas 1, ddhdrayas 7, 
andgayas 1, aprathayas 2, dbodhayas 2, 
dyodhayas 2, drandhayas 5, dramayas 
37 
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2. Sing. ajanayathds:. 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 


1, drocayas 2, arohayas 2, ureayas |, 
ardayas 2, dvartayas 4, dvardhayas 2, 
avdgayas 1, dvdsayas 2, avepayas 1, 
ausddayas? asvdpayas? drdayas 4, 
dvayas i, airayas 2, coddyas 1, jandyas 
1, dambhdyas 2, darayas 1, dhdrayas 3, 
dhvasayas 1, randhdayas 1, rohayas 3, 
vartayas gvaiicdyas | agdyas 1, 
acrathdyas 1, astabhdyas 1, mushdyds 
2, stabhdyas \. 

3. Sing. «akalpayat 1, dkshodayat 1, 
acakshayat 1, acetayat 2, acodayat 1, 
acydvayat 1, djanayat 6, atarpayat 1, 
ddhdrayat adhvanuyat \, dnamayat 
1, dpddayat 1, apdrayat 2, dphdnayat, 
drandhayat 2, arocayat 6, drodayat 2, 
dvartayat 6, dvardhayat 2, dvdsayat 
(3 vas) 1, (2 vas) 2, asddayat 2, dsid- 
ayat 1, asvadayat 1, dsvdpayat 2, d'm- 
ayat 1, d'rdayat 1, dvayat \, virayat 9, 
jandyat 4, dambhdyat 1, darayat 1, 
dyotuyat 1, dhdrdyat 3, patdyat 4, 
prathayat 1, randhayat 1, rdmdyat, 
rocayat 3, rohayat i, vdsayati, 
dyat 1, snehayat 1—— dskabhdyat 1, 
astabhdyat 3, prushdyat 1, mushdydt 2, 
skabhdyat 2, stabhdyat 2. 


2. Du. ddhdrayatam, airayatam 6. 


3. Pl. akalpayan 2, akrandayan 1, 
achadayan \, djanayans, ddhdrayan 2, 
dprathayan \, dmehayan 1, dranayan 
1, drandhayan 1, dvardhayan 1, dvds- 
ayan 1, janayan \, dhdrayan 8, 


3. Sing. a@irayata 


2. Du. avdrayethdm, 
airayethdm 2 


asthdpaya- 
dhvam 1. 


3. Pl. djanayanta 6, 
ddhdarayanta 2, <dydt 
ayanta \, ararhayanta |, 
asddayanta 2, asdrayanta 
1, dsiidayanta 1, asthdp- 
ayanta 2, airayanta \, jan- 
dyanta 1, dhdérdyanta 6, 
naddyanta 1, patdyanta\, 
marjayanta \, 


AoRIST INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. actkrsham 1, avocam 3, 
airam \, cakaram |. 


saat 


2. Sing. acikradas 1, djijanas 3, 
itishthipas 1, tétos 1, didyutas 1, 
nandmas 2, sishvapas |. 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 


(Without suffix) ajigar 1, didhar 41, 
sishvap 2. 

3. Sing. acikitat 1, acikradat 1, 
dcukrudhat \, djijanat s, dtishthipat 1, 
ddidyutat 1, adidharat 1, ddudrot 4, 
adidushat 1, aninagat 1, dnénot 1, 
apaptat\, apipatat , dpupot, abtibudh- 
at 1, driramat 2, drdrucat 3, avivagat », 
avivipat 2, avivrtati, dvivrdhats, dvocat 
2, dgigvitat 1, asishyadat s, dmamat 2, 
airat 5, jv janat 5, téitot2, didharat, 
bibhayat 1, vavrtat 1, vécats, gigndthat 
3——acucyavit 1. 


(Without suffix) djigar 14. 

2. Du. dtatansatam 1. 

1. PL atitrshdma i, dvocdma s. 

2. Pl. aeucyavitana 2, 2. Pl. dvivrdhadhvam 
3. Pl. deikradan 1, djijanan 9, 3. Pl. ddadrhanta 1 


apaptan 4, apiparan 1, avivatan 1, dmimadanta 1, dvivag- 


avivagan 1, avivipan 1, dvivrdhan 5, anta 1, dvivrdhanta 1 


dvocan 6, dgteubhan 1, jijanan 3. dvocanta \, dsishyadanta 
(Suffix us) deucyavus 9. 1, jijananta 1, 


Aorist SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 
l. Sing. réradhd 1, 2. 
3. Sing. ciklpdti 1, pispreati 1, 3. Sing. tatdpate 1, 
vécati 5, vocdti 1, sishadhdti 1, 
1. Du. vocdvahai 1. 
2d form. 
1. Pl. eukrudhdma 2, riramdna 
vocdma 5, sishadhdma 
3d form. 


1. Sing. cukrudham 1, jijanam 1, 1. Sing. voces, 
didharam 1, vocam 19, 


2. Sing. cikitas 1, cikradas 1, cik- 2. Sing. bibhishathds1. 


shipas 1, jihvaras 1, jihipas 1, didipas 1, 
didyutas 1, di'dharas 1, ninamas 1, 
ni'nagas 1, paptas 1, pispreas 1, piparas 
2, mimrshas 1, riradhas 4, ririshas 7, 
vivijas\, vocas 0, gignathas 4, gigrdthas 
4, sishadhas 1. 


3. Sing. frat, cucyavat, tishthipat 
|, didharat 1, dudrdvat 2, didushat 1, 
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CAUSATIVE—concluded. 
niinot, piprdyut2, piparats, mimayat, 
ydyot 1, riradhat 1, ririshat 1, vavartat 
6, vocat 9, ¢igrathat 2, sishvadat 1, su- 
srot 1, 
3. Pl. paptan 2, riraman 4, vocane. 3. Pl.  cakrpdnta 4, 


cikramanta 2, jijananta, 
vécanta 4, sishapanta \, 


Aorist OPTATIVE. 


1. Sing. vavrtyd'm 9, vocéyam 2. 1, Sing. vavrtiya 3, 
voceya 2. 


2. Sing. pupuryds 1, ririshes 1, 2. Sing. sdsahishthds. 
vavrtyds 5, voces 3. 
3. Sing. vavrtydt a. 3. Sing. vavrtita i—— 
ririshishta 1, ririshishta 
2. Du. vocetam 1. 


1. Pl vavrtydmu 1, vocéma 5, 1. Pl. eucyavimahi \, 
(vdcema 1). vavrtimahi 1, vocemahi 1. 


3. Pl. vavrtyus 3, vocéyus 1. 3. Pl. eugyavirata i, 


Aorist IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. vocatdt 1. 
3. Sing. vocatu 1. 
2. Du. jigrtdm 2, didhrtam 2, 
riradhatam 2, vocatam 1. 


2. Pl. jigrtd 1, paptata., ririshata 
1, riradhata 1, vocata vavrtana\, 


3. Pl. pdpurantu 1, gigrathantu 1. 


S-FuTURE INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. vdsayish- 
ydse 2. 
3. Sing. dhdrayishydti 1. 


II. Desiderative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. didhishdmi 1. 1. Sing. vivdse ». 
2. Sing. inakshasi 1, iyakshasi 3, 2. Sing. jigishase 1. 
jighdnsasi 1, ditsasi 5, ninishasi 1, 
vivdsasi 5, sishdsasi 3. 
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DESIDERATIVE—continued. 

3. Sing. jighdnsati 6, téturshati:, 3. Sing. cikishate 2, 
pipdsati 1, pipishati 1, piprishati 1, titikshate 1, dhitsate 1, 
mimikshati 1, ririkshati:, vivdsati 12, vivdsate 2. 
sishdsati 8. 

2. Du. dhitsathas 1, vivdsathas 1. 

3. Du. jugukshatas 1, yaydshatas 2, 


vivdsatas 1. 
1. Pl. ctkitsdmas 1. 1. Pl. didhishdmahe. 
3. Pl. iyakshanti 1, didhishantii1, 3. Pl. titikshante 1, 
dipsanti 3, vivdsanti s. didrkshante 1, didhi- 
shante 2, 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2d form. 
3. Sing. titrpsdt 1, wnimitsdt 1, 
vivdsdt 2. 
3. Pl. tyakshdn titrtsdn 1, vivds- 
din 2 
3d form. 


3. Sing. inakshat 1, cikitsat 1. 
° 3. Pl apsanta 1, di- 
dhishanta 1, si'kshanta 1. 
PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
1. Sing. ditseyam 1, vivdseyam 1. 1. Sing. didhisheya i. 
3. Sing. vivdset a. 
1. Pl. didhishema 1, vivdsema 2. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. cikitsa 2, mimiksha 4, 
vivdsa 3. 


2. Du. mimikshatam 4,  sishds- 
atam 1. 


3. Du. mimikshatdm 2. 
2. Pl. vivdsata 2. 
3. Pl. didhishantu 1. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. dsishdsas 1. 
3. Sing. ajighdnsat 1, asishdsat 1, 
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DESIDERATIVE—concluded. 


3. Pl. dyuyutsan 1, dsishdsan 4, 
bibhitsan \. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Pl. mimikshis s. 


Intensive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. carkarmi 1, cdkagimi 2, 1. Sing. joguve 1 
johavimi 2, dardarimi di'dhye 2. 


2. Sing. alarshi 1, trajydsi 3, 2. Sing. #yase 6 
dirdarshi 1, dardharshi coshkiiydse \, 


’ 


3. Sing. dlarti 1, jtrajydti 2, 3. Sing. @yate 3, 
kdnikranti 2, gauniganti 1, cdkagiti:1, coshktiydte 1,  tétikte 1, 
jatghanti 1, jarbhuriti 1, jéhaviti 6, dédishte 1, ndmnate 4, 
tartariti 1, dardariti 1, dodhaviti 1, marmrjydte 2, rerihydte, 
nimnamiti 1, nénaviti 1, pdpatiti 1, vevijydte 1, veviyute 1 
bobhaviti 1, yanyamiti 1, rdrapiti 1, sarsrte 1. 
réraviti 4, varivarti 1, vdrvarti 1, (Suffix e) jdigahe 


vdvaditi 1, veveti 2, soshaviti 1, joguve 1, badbadhé 3, 
babadhe 2, yoyuve 
sarsré 2. 
2. Du. irajyathas 1, tartarithas 2. Du. sarsréte 1. 
3. Du. jarbhrtds 1, dividhvatas 4. 
1. Pl. nonumas is. 1. Pl. imahe 92. 
3. Pl. ddvidyututi 1, ndnadati 2, 3. Pl. @yante., tartér- 
bharibhrati 1, varvrtati 1. yante, dédigutei, marmrj- 
ydnte 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
1st form. 

1. Sing. javighdndni 1——didhayd.. 

2. Sing. diddyasi \. 

3. Du. tantasaite 1. 
2d form. 

2. Sing. cdkdnas 1, jalgulas 4, 
didayas 1, didhayas \, rdrdnas 

3. Sing. canishkadut 1, cdrkrshut s, 
cakdnat 3, jdighanat 3, dardirat 
davidyutat 1, diddyat 1, di'dayat 3, 

rpharat 1, barbrhat 1, mdarmrjat 4, 
rdrdnat 2, sanishvanat 1. 


1. Du. jarghandva 2. 
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INTENSIVE—continued. 


1. Pl. carkirdma 2, cdkindma 
veviddma 1. 

3. Pl. didhayan 1. 

3d form. 

1. Sing. dedigam 1. 

2. Sing. pipes 1. 

(Without suffix) edkdn 5, dirdar 4, 
dart 2. 

3. Sing. dideti, ndvinot2, pipdyats, 
marmreat 4, 

(Without suffix) kdnishkan 1, edkdn 
3, dardar 1, dart 1, dividyot 2, rdrdn \. 


1. Pl. didhima i, marmrjma 1. 


3. Pl. carkiran 1, pipdyan 2, ¢égue- 
an \. 


3. Pl. trajydnta 4, 
tradhanta \, cakdnunta 1, 
cakdnanta 2, janghananta 
2, jarhrshanta 1, nonuv- 
anta 1, pipdyanta 3, 
marmrjanta 1, gogucanta 
I——marmrjata 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2. Sing. ecdkandhi rdrandhi 
(randh) 1, (ran) 3, vdvandhi \ 
jdgrhi 5, dardrhi 3, dddrhi i, didihi 12, 
didihi 11, pipiht 2, barbrhi 1 
carkrtat \——didhaya 1, pipaya 1. 

3. Sing. dardartu 1, marmartu 1, 
rdrantu 

2. Du. jdgrtam 2, didayatam 1, 
pipyatam 4, 


3. Du. pipyatdm 1. 


2. Pl. irajyata 1, cankramata 4, 
pipyata \, pipayata 1, rdranta |. 


3. Pl. edkantu i. 


3. Pl. pipydtdm 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


Sing. aedkagam 2. 


2. Sing. ddides 3. 
(Without suffix) ajaégar1, adardar 1. 


3. Sing. ddidets, ddidhet\, dpipayat 


3. Sing. ddedishta 2, 


1, apipet 1, dmimet 2, didhet 1\—— dnanmatu 1. 
djohavit 5, dyoyavit 1, droravit 3. 


| 

| 
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(Without suffix) wdardar 2, adardhar 
1, avarivas 1, cakdn 1. 


2. Du. adardrtam . 


3. Du. avdvagitdm 1. 
1. Pl. apipema. 
3. Pl. apipyan 1, carkiran 2, 


cdkana 2, jdgara \. 


lL. Sing. 

2. Sing. didétha 2, pipetha 1. 

3. Sing. jdgd@ra 1, davidhdva 1, 
diddya 5, néndva 1, pipdya 10. 


3. Pl. didiyus i. 


adhvariydsi 3, irasydsi 1, 


2. Sing. 
ishanyasi 1, ishudhyasi 1, dagasydsi 1, 
prtanydsi 1, bhuranyasi 1, manasydsi 
1, ratharydsi \. 


3. Sing. aghdydti 1, irasydti 4, 
ishanyati 1, ishudhyati 1, urushydti 4, 
krpanyati 1, turanyati 1, dagasyati ., 
duvasydti 4, prtanydti 1, bhishdkti 1, 
bhuranyati 2, mandyati 2, ratharyati 1, 
rishanydti 1, vdnanvati 3, vanushydti 
1, valgaydti vithurydti 1, vrshanyati 
1, gratharyati\, saparyatir, huvanyati. 

2. Du. urushydthas 3, dagasyathas 
1, duvasydthas 3, bhishajydthas 1, 
bhuranydthas 2. 


3. Du. ratharyatas saparydtas s. 


INTENSIVE—concluded. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


S-Aorist SUBJUNCTIVE. 


IV. Denominative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


a 


dpipayanta 1 
pdpatan 1——dohavus 1, adardirus 1, pipdiyanta s, 
adidhayus 2, anonavus 3, ardranus 1, 
didhiyus \. 


3. Sing. pipye s. 


3. Sing. ecdrkrshe 
(“ double stem”). 


1. Sing. manasyé 4, 
mantraye |. 

2. Sing. tavishiydse |, 
duchundyase 1, durgrbhi- 


yase 1, nrmanasyase |, 
makhasydse 1, vrshdydise 
3, sukratiyase \. 

3. Sing. ajirdyate |, 
ishtiyate 1, tavishydte 2, 
duchundyate 1, dhiydyate 
2, panasy dte 4, makhasyate 
i, mahiydte 6, vacasyate 2, 
vanushyate 1, vdjayate |, 
orshdydte 5, gubhdyate \, 
svapasy ate ? 

2. Du. arthayethe 1. 
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DENOMINATIVE—continued. 


1. Pl. vdjaydmasi 2 namas- 1. Pl. vavrdydmahe 
yd'mas 1, vdjdydmas 1. 

2. Pl. dagasyatha 1. 

3. Pl. arthayanti 1, ishanyanti 1, 3. Pl. indrayante 1, 
irjayanti 1, kratdydnti 2, gdtdydnti 1, tarushante 1, nydnkh- 
gopdydnti 1, duvasydnti i, namasydnti ayante 1, mantrdyante 1, 
a, suparydnti 2, sprhayanti 1, mahiydnte 1, mrgayante 1, 
vrshdydnte 1. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 


1, Sing. namasyd 1. 


2. Sing. vildydsi 1. 2. Sing. arthdydse 1, 
nildydse \. 


8, Sing. anrkhdydtes. 


3. Du. varivasyd'tas 1. 
2d form. 

2. Sing. urushyd’s 1. 

3. Sing. apasyd@'t 1, urushyd't 1, 
duvasy@'t 1, prtanyd't 2, vanushyd't 1, 
vareyat 1, vastydt 1, gravasydt 2, 
saparyd't 2, 

3. Pl. saparyd’n 1, saranya'n 1. 

3d form. 


2. Sing. irasyasi, dnayis 1, rishan- 
yas 3, ruvanyas 1. 

3. Sing. duhiydt s. 3. Sing. pandyata i. 

3. PL turanyan 1, duvasyun 2, 3. Pl. rghdydnta 3, 
duhiyan 1, namasyan 1, saparyan |, rtayanta 1, krpdnanta 1, 
tarushanta 1, dhunayanta 
1, bhurdjanta 1, rucayanta 
1, vanushanta 1, sushudy- 
anta }. 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


2. Sing. dagasyes 1. 

3. Sing. urushyet 3, dagasyet 1, 
duvasyét 1, sprhayet 1. 

1. Pl. ishayema 1, tarushema 4, 
saparyéma. }. 
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DENOMINATIVE—concluded. 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 

2. Sing. ishanya 1, urushyd 8, 2. Sing. arthayasva 2, 
gatuyd 1, girdhaya 1, dagasyd 6, vildyasva 4, 
duvasya 3, namasyd 4, varivasyd 2, 
gravasya? saparya \. 

3. Sing. wurushyatu 1. 

2. Du. urushydtams, gopdydtam 
canasydtam 1, dagasydtam 2. 

3. Du. urushydtd s. 


2. Pl. ishanyata 3, urushyata 2. Pl. tilvildyddhvam, 
dagasyata 1, duvasydta s, namasydta virayadhvam 2. 
3, rishanyata 2, suparyata 7. 


3. Pl. urushyantui, varivasyantus. 3. Pl. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. asprhayam 1. 
2. Sing. arandhandyas 1. 
3. Sing. akrpayat 1, aprtanyat 1, 3. Sing. dpriydyata). 
urushydt 2, damanyat 1\—-abhishnak 1. 
2. Du. avirayethdm 1, 


3. Du. urushydtdm s. 


3. Pl. anamasyan 1, asaparyan 1, 3. Pl. ishanayanta. 
turanyan 1, vapushyan 1. 


V. Passive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. 1. 

2. Sing. ajydse (aj) 1, (aj) 5, idhydse 1, ucyase 2, niyase 2, 
pilyase 1, mrjydse 1, yujydse 1, ricyase 1, rudhyase 1, gasydse |, 
sicydse 4, stdyase 1, 1 hitydse 6. 

3. Sing. ajyate (aj) 3, (aij) 10, idhydte 9, weydte 18, udyate (ud) 
1, (vad) 1, upydte 1, uhyate 1, reydte 1, kriyate 2, tapyate 3, tdyate 
tujydte 1, dabhyate \, duhyate 1, drgyate \, dhamyate 1, dhiyate +, 
dhriyate 1, niydte 11, pacydte 1, piyate 2, preydte s, badhyate 
mucyate 1, mrjydte é, yujy ate 3, ricyate 2, ribhyate 1, vacyite |, 
vidydte a, onjydte 2, gasydte 10, giryate erdyate, sicydte 11, stydte 
3, srjydte 2, hanydte s, haydte 8. 


3. Du. ucyete 1. 
1. Pl. panyd'mahe 1. 


3. Pl. reyante 1, kriydnte 2, jidyante 1, bhriyante 1, yujyante |, 
vacydnte 2, gasydnte 1, hanyante 1, hdyante 1. 
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PassivE—concluded. 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
1st form. 
3. Sing. wuhyd'te 1, bhriydte 1. 

2. Du. dhyd'the 1. 


3d form. 
. Sing. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


Sing. vacyusva 

Sing. preyatdm 1, hiyatdm 2. 
Pl. yujyadhvam 1. 

. Pl. badhyantim 1, vacyantdm 1, vrgeyantdm 1. 


Ww 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. aniyata 1, dmucyata |, aricyata 2. 
3. Pl. aeyanta 1, apucyanta 1, apreyanta 


AORIST INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. dkdri 1s, agdmi 1, acetis, dchedi 1, djani 6, djndyi 1, 
ddar gi 16, ddhayi 14, dpayi 4, dbodhi dbhrdji , amoci 2, ‘amyakshi 
i, aydmi 10, dyoji 3, dirddhi 2, aroci 2, avdci 6, dvdrii, avedi 2, 
dgoci 1, dgrayi 3, asarjé 12, dsddi 5, 2, astari. dstdvi s 5, dhdvi 2, 
ceti 2, 1, 1, tdri 1, dargi 2, ddyi (1 dd) s, (4 dd) 1, dhd'yi 1s, 
padi 2, védi i, sd'di 2. 


Aorist SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 


ghoshi 1, cetis, chedi 1, jdrayd'yi (denom.) 1, tari 6, dhd'yi », 
bhari 1, yoji 1, reci 1, roci 1, vandi 1, varhi, vei 1, gansi 2, gdri 3, 
1 sarji 2, sddi 2, stoshi 1. 


VI. Infinitive and Gerund. 
INFINITIVE. 


Accusative. (Suffix am) idham 1, tiram., ndmam 
1, pr'cham 2, miyam 1, yamam 3, rdbham 8, réham 1, vigam 1, 
guibham 10, sddam 16, spijam 1, vareydm 2 .—(tum) dé'tum 2, prash- 
tum 1, bhartum 1, volhum 1. 


Dative. (Suffix e) ai 1, idhe2, kramer, gradbhei, cdkshe 1, 
tire 1, téije 1, tvishé 1, dabhe dice 4, 2%, dhr'she s, ndme 2, nage 

3, nikshe a, niede 2, price |, priche s, bhujé 1, bhuvér, bhve 1, 
miye 1, mihé mude 1, mushé 1, muhé 1, mr ‘she , ydkshe 1, yuje 1 
yudhé 1, rdbhe 4, rucé 2, rije \, ce}, je\, or 1, ordhé 33, vide 
1, vidhe 1, vishe 1, gdse 2, gubhé 14, sdde 8, i, skdde 1, skdbhe 2, 
stire 8, spr’ge , sydde 1, 1 svdje hye 2, "dai l, mai 4, 
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INFINITIVE—continued. 
sai i.—(ase) dyase 1, arhdse 1, redse 1, riijdse 1, kshddase 1, cdkshase 
3, cardse 2, javdse 1, jivdse 39, tujdse 1, dohdse 4, dhd'yase 11, dhruv- 
dse 1, pushydse 3, bharase 1, bhiydse 1, bhojdse 2, rdjdse 2, vrijdse 1, 
vrdhase 1, gobhise 2, griydse 2, sdhyase 1, spdrase 1, spirdhise 
hdrase \.—(se) jishé 2, prakshe 1, stushé 4,—(tave) dttave 7, dshtave 
1, étave 9, dtave (5 vd) 1, kartave 5, gdntave 1, gd'tave 1, dhatave 
(1 dhd) 1, dhd@'tave (3 3, pdttave 1, pd'tave 16, bhartave i, mén- 
tave 1, ydntave i, ydshtave i, yd'tuve 19, yotave 1, vadktave 1, vantave 
1, vdrtave 3, vdstave 1, vélhave1, gaktave i, sdrtave 5, sd'tave i, 
sdtave 1, stétave 2, hdntave 1.——divitave 1, cdritave 1, srdvitave 2, 
hdvitave 1.—(tavai) dnvetavai 1, étavai 4, dtavai 1, gdntavai 1, 
guntavai 1, dd'tavai 1, pd'tavaii, bhartavai 1, maéntavai, ma'tavai 
1, yOtavai 1, sdrtavai 4, hdntavai s—ydmitavai 1, srdvitavai 
—(taye) ishtdye 5, pitdye ss, vitdye 1, sdtdye 12.—(tyai) ityai ». 
—(aye) tujdye 1, drgdye 8, mahdye 1, yudhdye s, sandye 2.—(ane) 
turvdane 5, dhi'rvane 1.—(vane) ddvdne 2%.—(mane) trd'mane i, 
da'mane 1, dhdrmane\, bharmane 1, vidmdne 3.—(dhyai) iyadhyai 
1, irddhyai 1, ishayadhyai 3, ishddhyai 1, trdyadhyai i, kshdr- 
adhyai 1, gamadhyai \, carddhyai 1, jarddhyai 1, tahsayddhyai 2, 
tarddhyai 1, duhayadhyai 1, dhiyddhyai 1, ndgayddhyai 1, pib- 
adhyai 8, prnddhyai 1, bhadradhyai 2, mandayddhyai 1, mand- 
ddhyai 1, mddaydadhyai 4, ydjadhyai 12, 1, vand- 
ddhyai 3, vartayddhyai 1, vdhadhyai 1, vdjayddhyai 1, vdvrdh- 
ddhyai (pert.) 4, urjddhyai 1, gayddhyai 2, gueddhyai 1, sacddhyai 


1, sthadhyai 2, stavddhyai 2, syandayddhyai 1, huvddhyai ». 
Genitive or Ablative. (Suffix as) tr’das 1, pr'chas 1, pddas\, 
grishas 1, gudsas 1, skddas 1.—(tos) étos 2, kdrtos 2, kshéptos:, 
gdntos 2, dd'tos 1, Thatos \, yétos 1, gdritos 1, hdntos 1. 
Locative. (Suffix ashi 2, edkshi 1, drgii, dr' gi 2, budhi 1——mé 
1, graddhé 1.—(sani) grnishdnis, tarishdni 2, neshanii, parshani \, 
bhishdni 1, gdshdni 1, sakshdni strnishdni 1.—(tari) dhartari 4. 


GERUND. 


(Suffix pitud 1, bhittvd’ 1, bhited’ 1, mitvd' 1, yuktvd’ 3, 
vrtvd’ 1, grutvd’ 1, hatud’ 3, hited’ 2.—(tvdya) jagdhvd'ya |, 
dattvd'ya 1, drshtvd'ya 1, bhaktvd'ya 1, yuktvd'ya 1, hatvd'yas, 
hitud'ya 1.—(tvi) krtvi' 6, gatvi' 2, gddhvi' 1, janitvi’ 1, jushtvi' s, 
pitvi’ 4, i, bhitvi’ 3, vishtvi’ 2, vrtvi' 1, vrktvi' 1, vrshtvi' 1, 
skabhitvi’ 1, hatvi' 4, hitvi' 4. Compounded (yd) deyd i, arpyd 
1, i, ishyd 1, kr'tya 1, kramya i, khydya, gd'ryd 2, gr'bhyd 
3, grhydi, grhya 4, ghishyd 1, edkshyd 5, edkshya 1, ed yyd 2, 
tapya i, td'ryd 1, dd'ya2, di'vyd 1, dr'gyai, pddya\, prithyd\, 
bhidyd 1, bhii'ya 1, mi'‘lyai, miicyd 2, ntishyd 2, mr'gyd 1, ya'yd 3, 
ribhyd 1, raébhya 1, riidhyd 1, vr'tyas, vr'tyd 1, vldgyd 2, sédyd and 
sddya "1, sdhya\, hd’ ya \.—(tyd) ityd and ityu 5, gdtyd », dr'tyd 
bhr'tyd 1, hdtyd 1. 


| 


Active. 
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I. THE VERB IN THE AITAREY A-BRAHMANA. 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 
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Middle. 


A. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


Sing. L asmis[s], emé [a]; IL 
tishthami [5], daddmi dadhdmi 
[2]; UL Aaromi 1, yunajmi (2); IV. 
jaydmi 2(1), dhdvdmi 1, bhavdmi [2], 
rohdmi [8], vaddmi 1, srjdmi (1), sive- 
dmi [4], pagydmi [1]; V. (1). 

2. Sing. I. asi 6 (7)[7], meshi (4) 
(imper.), ydsi (1), hanst (1); IV. anjasi 
4, vadasi 1, sidusi [2]. 

3. Sing. 1, asti v6, 
ksheti 2 (8), dveshti 1, nauti 4, pati s (1), 
bhati 2(2), ydti vashti (2), gdsti 2, 
stauti s, hantie; Ul. iyarti (2), jahdati 
\, jigdti (a), jighyati [5], jighrati 
tishthati 30, daddti 2, dadhdati 1a, 
piparti 1, pibati2, bibharti 3, bibhaiti 
(bibheti 89.6; IIL. rdhnoti 3, dpnoti 
11, Arnoti (1), karoti 10, tanoti 5, dhinoti 
\, rddhnoti 36 [1], vrnoti 2, grnoti 2, 
sanoti 2, agndti 2, grndti grhndti 1, 
jdndti 5, jindti 2, prindti 33, grndti i, 
strndti 2, unatti 1, chinatti 1, bhunakti 
3, yunakti 2, rinakti 2, vrnakti 1, 
ginashti 1, hinasti 7; IV. arjati 1, 
arhati 1, ayati 1, avati 1, ishati (1), 
4, krdmati 1, carati 9, cardti 180. 
13, japati 6, jayati (1), jinvati 2, 
jivati 2, tapati is [1j, tarati 1, dahati 4, 
dravati 1, nakshati (1), nandati 1, 
namati 4, nayati 1, bhajati 2, bharati 3, 
bhavati 282 [2], mrocati 2, yajati 9, yde- 
uti 2, rakshati 1, rdjati 2, rohati 16, vad- 
ati 2, varshati 1, vasati 8, vahati %, 
cansati 28, sajuti 10, sarpati 1, skandati 
2, harati digatii, prehati 1, mrgati 
1, muicati 5, vindati 2, vigati srjati 
5, sificati 15, spreati 2, asyati 10, ishyati 
6, gdyati 1, tamyati 1, drpyati 1, dhay- 
ati 1, dhydyati 2, nagyati 1, nahyati 7, 
pagyuti 4 [2], pushyati 1 [1], muhyati 1, 
rishyati 10, lubhyati 1, sivyati 1, syati 
4, hrshyati 2, hvayatis; V. ichati 6, 
rehati 2, gachati 30, yachati 1, aniti 1. 


1. Sing. I. Auve 2(2); 
IIL (1); IV. yaje 
[1], rabhe 1, hnave 1, ishye 
(2), padye [4], manye 1, 
Avaye (2){1]. 


2. Sing. IV. jdyase (1). 


3. Sing. IL. dste 4, iges, 
cashte 4, duhe 2, brite, 
(1), gdste 2, gete 2, 
hate II. tishthate 3, 
datte 9, dhatte 1, mimite 7 ; 
Ill. agnute 43, airnute (1), 
kurute 34, tanute 3, dhunute 
1, grnve (1), sunve (1), 
strnute 2, krinite 2, jdnite 
1, punite 4, indhe 1, yuikte 
3, rundhe vrikte 2; IV. 
arjate 1, arhate (1), kalp- 
ate 14, kdikshate 1, kram- 
ate 1, gdhate 1, cayate 3, 
cyavate 15, jayate 5, tarate 
2, dikshate 8, nagate (1), 
nayate 1, pinvate (1), pav- 
ate 6, plavate 1, badhate 2, 
bhrangate 1, yajate 13, roe- 
ate 1, labhate 4, vandate (1), 
vartate 5, vekshate 2, 
vyathate 2, gikshate 1, 
gobhate 1, grayate 1, skhal- 
ate 1, syandate 1, harate 1, 
heshate 1, gurate 1, tirate 
1, nudate 6, nude (1), mriy- 
ate 7, muieate (1), vindate 
1, srjate 6, asyate 2, jdyate 
39 (2), dayate 1, dipyate 1, 
padyate 2, liyate, vdgyate 
2, stiyate \, hvayate 1; V. 
ichate \. 


| 
— 

| 


J. Avery, 


PRESENT INDICATIVE—concluded. 


3. Du. Litas 2, hatas i; IV. bhar- 
atas 1, bhuvatas %, yujatas 1, gansatas \, 


1 Ph imas [1], 2, ugmasi 
(") vidmasi 1, smasi 2; Il. dadmas 1; 
Ill. jdnimas 1; IV. maddmasi (1), 
cgansdmas [3]. 


2. Pl. L. stha 1 (1), stha(na)? 183.13, 


3. Pl. L adanti 3, kshiyanti 2, 
kshyanti 2, ghnanti 1, duhanti 1, yanti 
89 santi 10 (2), stuvantie; IL. juhv- 
ati 5|2|, tishthanti 7, dadati 1, dadhati 
9, pibunti 2 (1), bibhrati (1), bibhyati 2; 
Ul. dpnuvanti i, drnuvanti 3, rdhnuv- 
anti i,kurvanti, tanvanti3, minvanti, 
rddhnuvanti 2[1], grnvanti 1, sunvanti 
2, stabhnuvanti 1, agnanti 1, krinanti 4, 
jdnanti 1, punanti priicanti 
ginshanti 1; IV. ajanti 3, arjanti 2, 
arhanti 1, avanti 1, krdmanti 1, krog- 
anti 1, ksharanti 2, khananti 1, car- 
anti 12, jayanti6, tapanti 1, taranti 2, 
dravanti 2, dharanti 2, nandanti (1), 
namanti 1, nindanti 2, nayanti 7 (2), 
patanti 1, pinvanti (1), bhajanti 2, 
bharanti 10, bhavanti 1, manthanti », 
madanti (1), yajanti (1), rohanti 1, 
vadanti 1 be, vapanti 1, vasanti 3, 
vahanti 2, venanti 1, earsanti 18, ¢gcot- 
anti 1 (3), grayanti 1, sarpanti 6, haranti 
16, rshanti 1, kiranti 1, krntanti 1, pre- 
anti 1, lumpanti i, sificanti 3, gdyanti 
1, trpyanti 2, dyanti 1, pagyanti 1, 
mddyanti 2, muhyanti 2, vayanti 1, 
srivyanti 1, hvayanti 1; V. ichanti 
1 (2), rehanti 3, gachanti s, yachanti 1. 


2. Du. 
jarethe (i). 
3. Du. 

eriyete 1. 
PL I. sytimahe 1; 
Il. tishthdmahe 1, dad- 
dmahe i; Ul. kurmahe 
vrnimahe (6); IV. hav- 
dmahe huvdmahe (1), 
hAvaydmahe (1). 


IV. jayethe (1), 


I. 3; IV, 


3. Pl. IL. dsate iyate 
2, ilate 1 (1), ghnate 
cakshate 31, plavate 197.6, 
yuvate \, 180,10, 
stuvate 17; IL. tishthante 
2, tishthate 1, dadate 6, 
dadhate 2, bibhyate 1; 
agnuvate 1, tanvate 4 (1), 
jdnate i, mathnate 1, indh- 
ate 3, bhuijute 2, yunijate 2, 
rundhates; 1V. karshante 
1, kalpante 5, kdnikshunte 
1, kramante 1, kshadante 
2, caraunte 1, cyavante 
plavante 1 (1), modante 1, 
yajante a, rabhante 11, 
labhante 4, vadante 4, var- 
ante (1), vartante 3, vah- 
ante 1, syandante 1, nud- 
ante i, mriyante 2, muiie- 
ante 1, vijante 1, asyante), 
Jjdyante 18, padyunte 
manyante 3, hvayante 4; 
V. ichante 1, gachante 3. 


B. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form : with mode-sign a and primary endings. 


1. Sing. L. aydni 2, asdni2, brav- 
dni (1); IIL. karavdni 2, chinaddni 1 ; 
IV. jaydni [2], gaisdni 1; V. gachdni 
[1], yachdni 1. 


IIL. krinai 2, 


1, Sing. 
IV. yajai 9, 


ornai 2; 


padyai \, 
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PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE—concluded. 


2, Sing. IL. tishthdsii; IV. jaydsi 2. Sing. L gaydsai 2.1. 
1, bhavdsi (1), yajdsi 1. 
3. Sing. karatiifil; IV. rosh- 3. Sing. IV. arjdtai 
ati [2]. [s0, V. gachdtai [18.12]. 
1. Du. ILL. vorndvahai 
2; IV. vahdvahai (1), 
Avaydvahai\. 
1, Pl I. aydmahai: ; 
Il. dadhdmahai II. 
karavdmahai 2; 1V. kalp- 
dmahai 1, siiedmahai 
hvaydmahai 1; V. ich- 
dmahai 
2. Pl. IL. juhavdtha 2; Ul. krnav- 
atha jandtha 1. 
2d form: with mode-sign a and secondary endings. 
1. Sing.  stushe (1) 
(stush-a-i). 
2. Sing. L kshayas (1); IL tish- 
thds (1). 
3. Sing. L asat s[2]; Ill. grnavat 
(3); IV. arhdt (1), krdmét [1 ], Aardt [1]. 
1. Du. IV. jaydva 3, bhavdva 1, 
consdva 61,6, 11, 16, 
1 PL aydma 6, gama (1); IL 
tishthdma 1; Ill. dpnavdma 2, tan- 
avima 1, sunavdma 1(8), jandma 1, 
mindma i, prnacdmai; IV. aredma 
(1), naydma 1, bhardma 1, rishdma (1), 
rohdma 1, nahydma 1, hvaydmai; V. 
yachdma 2. 
3. Pl. V. gachdn 1. 
3d form: like the imperfect without an augment. 
2. Sing. IT. yuyothds 1. 
3. Sing. I gani; IV. karat (2), 3. Sing. I. ashta(1)f[s 
dasat (1), rddhat (1), ravat [1], rohat IV. jdyata (a). 
sificat (1). 
3. Pl. [L. adan i; IV. arean (1), 3. Pl. IV. nakshanta 
gansan [1], sidan 1, spardhan 1. (1). 


C. PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


1. Sing. Gms,hanyam2; Il. 1. Sing. IL. tishtheya 
15 “at 


rdhnuyam 1; IV. 1; IL. vrajiyam (vrijiya) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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PRESENT OPTATIVE—concluded. 


Jayeyam 2, vindeyam 1, druhyeyam 4, 
padyeyam 1; V. gacheyam |. 


2. Sing. I. syds 2; IV. 
druhyes 1. 


3. Sing. I. adydt 1, iydt 2, ie 
16, ydydt 1 [2], vidydt 4, stuy dt 6, sydt 
73, svapydt 1, hanydts; IL. jahyat 1, 
juhnyat s9 [1], tishthet 8, dadydt 12, 
dadhydt 2, pibet 1; Il. kurydt 42, 
radhnuydt 2, caknuydt 2, sunuydt 1, 
agniydt 13, kriniydt 1, grhniydt 17, 
priniydt 1, badhniydt 1, chindydt 1, 
ginshydt1; IV. anet 2, archet 1, japet 2, 
jayet, dhdvets,namet, nardet 5, nayet s, 
bhavet 1, manthet 1, yajet 7 [2], ydcet 2, 
rohet 10, vadet 4, vapet 1, vaset 4, ganset 
15, sajet 1, sarpet 4, sedhet 1, haret 2, 


vidhes 1, 


guret 2, rundhet 2, vindet 2, viget 4, siiicet padyeta 6, 


3, asyet 11, dayet 1, dushyet 3, druhyet 1, 

dhy dyet 4, nagyet 3, pagyet 3, edmyet 2, 

hvayet 1; V. ichet 11, gachet 4, yachet 3. 
1, Du. I. sydva s. 


3. Du. I. sydtdm 2, hanydtdm 1; 
padyetdm 1. 
. Pl. I. sydmai(s); IV. tarema 
(1 \, madema (1), mahemd (1), ruhema 
(2), vidhema [1], huvema (2). 


Il. dad- 
yus dadhyus 4; 4; UL. kuryus 10, sunu- 

1, agniyus 1, grhniyus ginshyus 2; 
tv.” careyus 3, jayeyus 1, dhdveyus 1, 
nayeyus 1, roheyus |, vapeyus |, vaseyus 
1, ganseyus 3, hareyus 6, srjeyus 3, ishye- 


3. Pl. driiyus 1, syus 5; 


yus 2, dushyeyus 1; V. reheyus 


IV. srjeya 1, jdy- 


204,16 ; 

eya 2 
2. Sing. III. vrijithas 
; 1V. kshamethds 


I. dsita ., 
igita 1, cakshita 1; IL 
tishtheta 6, dadhita 1; 
agnuvita 1, kurvita 16, 
tanvita 2, grhnita 1, vrn- 
itai;1V. tksheta 2, careta 
1 jayeta\, diksh- 
eta 2, plaveta 1, baddheta, 
yajeta 6, yateta 1, vadeta, 
vapeta 2, varteta 2, veksh- 
etu 2, saheta 1, syandeta 2, 
driyeta 3, mriyeta 4, vind- 
eta 1, srjeta 3, jdyeta 3, 
manyeta 10, 
vdgyeta 2, hvayeta 
hvayita 2; V. gacheta, 


3. Sing. 


Pl. IV. jdyemahi (1). 


2. Pl. 
3 [31.5]. 

3. Pl. IDL mathniran 
1, vrniran 1, indhiran 1; 
IV. eyaveran., diksheran 
1, plaveran 3, yajeran \, 
labheran 2, vaperan 
srjeran 11,  lupyeran |, 
cdmyerani; V. icherani. 


I. gamidhvam 


D. PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


thi 5 (19), edhi 1 [1], 
ans (4)[2], (1), 
vihi (2), vthi [6], 


2. Sin 1. 
krdhi 2 jahii, 
brihi u, yahi (6)[s 
stuhi 6 (1); 
dhehi 2 (a), dhattdt (26 
mamaddhi ( (), mumugd 
a; III. agn 


piba (11), 


Il. tis tha (s), dehi 2[1], 2, pibasva 1; 
shoa (1), vrnishva 2; 
gigddhi pavasva 1(1), yajasva 6, 
(1), drnuhi (1), krnuhi vadasva 1, vandasva (:), 


2. Sing. I. cakehva |, 
brishva 1, yukshva (1), 
rdsva (2); IL tishthasva 
IL. 


| 
ij 
i 
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PRESENT IMPERATIVE—concluded. 
(1), Auru 4 [3], grnuhi 2, agdna (2), vartasvai, grayasva (2), 
grbhnihi 1, runddhi IV. cara sidasva (1), svadasva (1), 
w (1), tarda 1, daha, dhanva jushasva (4), nudasva (1), 
1), dhdva 4, naya (2), bhara (2), bhava vrshasva (1), pydyasva (1 
bhisha (1), raksha (1), ramai[2], hvayasva 2. 
vada \, vara (1), vaha2 (1), giksha (1), 
sida (2), hara 2[2], vida (1), asyai, ish- 
ya \, pagya 2, vidhya 1, harya (i), 
_hvayai; V. gacha yacha (a). 

3. Sing. I. attu [1], astu (8s) [5], 3. Sing. IV. kalpatam 
etu 1 (12)[1], pdtur(1), ydtu (5), hantu vartatdm [1], mriya- 
1; IL pighyatu [5], pibatu (2), dadatu tdms, jdyatém1, hvaya- 
(\)[2], dadhdtu (1); Ill. dpnotu 1, tam 
ernotu (2); 1V. imvatu (1), jinvatu (1), 
nayatu (1), bhavatu 1, mandatu (3), 
rohatu |\|, vardhatu (1), gansatu 4, 
sidutu 1]. 

2, Du. gatam (1), pdtam 2, Du. IIL vrndthdm.. 
ydtam (1); IL pibatam (6); I 
kurutam 1; IV. bhavatam (1), sidatam 
(1); V. gachatam 1. 

3. Du. ttém (i); IV. manya- 
timi; V. yachatdm 


2, Pl. L ita 1, gantana (2), gdta Pl. I. studhvam 6 
1, ydta 1, stutas; IL. jigdta 1, dattas, [1]; 11. tishthadhvam 1; 
dhatta 1, dhattana (130,16), dhattdt [30.8], IV. kalpadhvam., diksha- 
dadhitana (2), bibhita 1, gigita (1); dhvam 1, panadhvam 4, 
IIL krnutdt [30.114], grnuta (1), rabhadhvam rama- 
ernotana 183.12, hinota (1), krinita 1, dhvam [2], jayadhvam [1], 
grbhvita 1, strnita:; IV. areata (3), hvayadhvam.; V. 
kalpata khanatdt [30.15], nayata dhvam 

[1], bharata 2 (1)[1], bhavatas, vardhata 
(1), sidata (1), haratas, khidatdt [30.10], 
srjatdt [30.8,17,18], sivicata (1), spreata [1], 
gdyata (3), chyatdt [30.10], nahyatana 
(1), pagyata [1], vayata (1); V. 
gachata 1, yachata 2. 

3. Pl adantu [1|, yantus, bruv- 3. Pl. tratdm (1); 
antu (1), santue i; TV. ayantu (1), IV. jdyantdm 2, pad- 
dahuntu {1}, rohantu [12], vahantu (8), yantdm 1, hvayantam 
viguntu (1), siicantu | 6]. 


E. PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


ugantd (1), ghnantas 1, dvishans (Suffix mana) IL. tishth- 
~antum \ -ate 5 -atas 3, bruvan 4 -atd2 amdndni2; IV. ajamdanas 
1, yan s, iyan 1, yantam -atas 1 1,tkshamdnas2,ishamdnds 

VOL, X, 39 


| 

| 

| 
|| 
| 
{| 
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| 
| 
|| 
| 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE—concluded. 
-antau 2 -antas 3 (1) -atis 1 -atdm (2), kalpamdnds i, kram- 


-atindm \ -atishu 2, ydn 1, gdsat (3), san 
10 (2)[2] -ati2 -at2 -untam -atd (1) -atir 
-antau 5 -antas\ -atis 3 (1) -adbhyas |, 
stuvatas 1; IL. tishthans -antam -ate\ 
-atas 2 -antas 0 -antis 1, jahat 2, 
juhvutas 2 -atsu 2, dadat 1 -atam ., 
dadhat 3 -atas2, bibhrat 1, bibhyat 1 
-atam 1; krnvan (1) (1) [2], 
kurvan 3 -at3, tanvans, dhtinvantas 1, 
sunvate (2) -atas (1) -antas 1, grhnatd 1 
-antas 2, bhindantas 2; IV. ayantam 1, 
arhati 1, krogutas 2, kshayantd (1), 
caran 4 -atass antis 1, jayan 12, jivatas 
1, dhamatas 1, dhdvantindm 1, patanti 
1 -antam [1], bhavun -antam -atass, 
yajatas 3, rebhantas 2, vadan 2 -antam \ 
-antim \ -atas \ -antas 9, vasan 2, gans- 
antas 2, gocatyas |, sidan 1, sarpatas 1, 
sravat 1, haran 3 -anti 2, brhan 2, 
vigantau [1], srjan [1], sprean 2, dhayan 
padyat 1, pagyan 6, srpyat 1, syatas 
1; V. wehan (1), rehanti 1 -antas 1. 


amdnas 1, gdhamdnam 1, 
caramdnam \ -asya 1, 
tvaramdnds 4,  diksh- 
amdnas \ -asya -eshu 1, 
nidhamdnds (1),  pav- 
amdnas 12 (2),  bddh- 
amdnas bhdshamdnum 
1 -ds 1, bhrdjamdnds 
yajamdnas 9 -asya 3 -¢ 1, 
yatamine (1), rabhamdnas 
2 1, vadamdnayos 1, 
vartamdnas 2  vardh- 
amdnas (1), ganrsamdnam 
1, grayamdnas (1), syand- 
amdnam 1; lajjamdnd 1, 
vijamdnas 1, jdyamdnas 
1 (3) -am 2, tapyamédnas 
1, dipyamdnds -dbhis, 
padyamdnam (1) -asya 
4, manyamdnas 1 -ds mr 
liyamdnd 2. 

(Suffix dna, ina) 1. 
dsinas 6 -am 3 -asya }, 
cakshdnas\ -am \, viddnas 
1 (1) -dne (1) -ds 1, gdsdnds 
[1]; IL. ctkitdna (1), jih- 
dnas\, juhvdnas (1), dadh- 
dnas 1; Ill. krnvdnas (1), 
kurvdnam (1), tanvdndm 
2, vanvdnas (1),grndna 
grhndnas 1, jandnds 2(\), 
yurjdnds 1, rundhands \ ; 
IV. gaydnas i, jushdnas 
(1) -ena i. 


F. IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. IV. apagyam 1 (2). 

2. Sing. I. akari, apds(1), aves [1]; 
III. adadhds (2); V. auhis 1. 

3. Sing. akar (i), alet i, agdt., 


2. Sing. III. avrnithds 
IV. ajdyathds 3. 


I. abrita 1; 


3. Sing. 


ahan 6, ait 0; Il. ajagan (1), atishthat II. adhatta 6, amimita2; 
4, adaddt 4(1), adadhdt 6, apibat 2[2], Ill. akuruta 2, atanutas, 
abibhet 1, amuimet 1; akarot 5, agrhnitai, avrnitas; IV. 
avrnot 1, agaknot 6, dpnot 5, drdhnot akramata 1, acyavata 2, 
1, agrbhndt 5, agrhndt 2, ajdndt 1, acydvata 1, ajayata 2, 
abadhnat, amathndt (1), astabhndt (1), atakshata (1), amanthata 


F 
j 
i 
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IMPERFECT INDICATIVE —concluded. 


abhinat 1, atrnat 1; IV. akarat 2, 
akrandat (1), aksharat 2, acarat 4, 
ajayat 9, atapat 6, adravat 2, adhavat 
5, anadat 2, anayat 2, anedat 1, apatat 
u, abhajut 4, abharat 1, abhavat 49 (1), 
arohat 2, avadat 3, avarshat 1, agayat 
i, asidat 5, asarpat 3, asravat 1, aharat 
u, Gat 1, dyat 1, auhat 1, atirat 4, 
avindat 2, avigat 6, asiicat [1], 
adhayat 2, adhydyat 2, apagyat 10, 
amddyat 1, avidhyat 1, agrdmyat 2, 
uhvayat 1, G@syat 1; V. agachat 1, 
ayachat 9, abravit 7, agvasit 1, dsit 
16 [20]. 

2. Du. I. aitam (1); IL. adhattam 
(1); IV. dvatam 1, amuiicatam (2). 

3. Du. abritdm s, dstdm., aitém 
3; IL. ajahitami; Tl. akurutdm s; 
IV. ajayatdm 6, abhavatdms, avadatdm 
1, charatém 1; V. agachatdm s. 


1. Pl. I. aganma (2), apdma (1). 

3. Pl. akran1, agman (1), aghn- 
an i, abruvan astuvan 8s, dyan 51, 
dsan 10 (1); IL. ajahus 5, atishthan 1, 
abibhayus 10; III. akurvan w, adhadvan 
l,aminvan, arddhnuvan asunvan 
3, astabhnuvan 2, asprnvan 1, dpnuvan 
1, stabhnuvanss.2,8, akrinan2, agrbhnan 
4, agrhnan 1, ajdnan 8, avriijan 2; IV. 
akrdéman 2, akrogan\, acaran\, ajayan 
2, adravan 5, anayan 3, apatan 2, 
abhajan 2, abharan 1, abhavan 1, 
ayajan 1, arohan 2, avadan 1, avapan 
1, avardhan (1), avasan 2, avahan 4, 
agrayan \, asidan 1, asvaran 1, aharan 
2, djan i, auhan 4, bharan (1), arshan 
avindan 5, avigan 3, asrjan 1, 
asifican 6 (1), ubjan 190.4, adhydyan 3, 
apagyan 0, avayan 1; V. agachan 13, 
ayachan 2, aichan 1. 


1, ayajata 6, aramata i, 
avadata 2, avartata 17 
(1), agrayata i, asransata 
1, Grjata 4, tkshata 2, 
aikshata 1, anudata 2, 
asrjata 13, ajdyata 1, atap- 
yata 3, adipyutu 1, apad- 
yata ww, amanyata 2, 


3. Du. IIL denuvdtam 
5, avrndtdm 2; 1V. akalp- 
etdm 2, ajayetdm 2, avad- 
etam 1, avahetdm 1, 
anudetim 3, ajdyetdm 1, 
amanyetdm 1, asrjyetam 1, 


1 Pl IV. adiksh- 
dmahi 3. 


3. Pl. IL. akrata 2, 
aghnata 15, ahata 2, dsata 
6, airata (2); II. atishth- 
anta 4, adadata 1, adadh- 
ata 3; Ill. akurvata a, 
atanvata 10 [1], dgnuvata 
1, agrhnata 2|1), ajdénata 
4, aminanta (1), ayuijata 
a, arundhatas; 1V. akalp- 
anta 1, ajayanta 7, atvar- 
anta 3, adikshanta 2, 
abhajanta 1, abhavanta 2, 
amodanta 1, ayajanta 5(1), 
ayatanta 9, alabhanta »5, 
avartanta 1, agansanta 
1, agrayanta 9, asacanta 
(2), aspardhanta 3, ahar- 
antaz, drjantas, adriyanta 
1, anudanta 11, ajdyanta 
5, adipyanta 1, apadyanta 
4, abudhyanta 2, aman- 
yanta 3, ahvayanta 1; V. 
aichanta 1. 


J. Avery, 


PERFECT SYSTEM. 
A. PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. ruroha1, roha [7], veda 1. 

2. Sing. dvitha (a), vettha 2 (1). 

3. Sing. dsa 13 (1), dha is4, tydya a, 
uvdca 1, uvdpar, cakdra 6, cacdra 6, 
jagéma 3, jagau i, jagraha\, jaghdna 


1, jabhdra (2), jahdra\[i), juhavdiica- jujushe (2), 


kara 1, jigdya 2, tatdna (1), tasthau (1), 
tushtdva 6, dadarca 2, dadau 2, 
dhdra 1s (1), nindya 3, niniyoja? 181.11, 

papdda \, papracha 1, babandha 
habhiva 2, bibhdya 2, vdvana 12, veda 
219 (1), gagansat, guerdva t, sasdda (2), 
sasdra 1, sasdha 1, sisheca 8, sushdva \. 


2. Du. jigyathus (1). 
3. Du. dsatus 1, dhatus 1, dicatus 3, 
ashatus 1. 


3. Pl. dnagus (1), dsus 5, dhus 189 
tyus 1, 10, cakrus %, jagmus 
4, jaghnus 1, jabhrus 1 (1), jigus 2 
jighyus 1, juhuyus \, dadus 2, dadr gus 
2, dadhus 4, papreus 1, babhavus 1, 
MAMPUs 1, YUS 152.3, vidus 6 (1), vividus 
2, sedus 1 (1). 


1. Sing. 1, dade i, 


3. Sing. fe 10, cakre 
3 (1), cakrame 2 (3), jajiie 
3, jahre 1, jigye 1 i), 
dadhe (a), 
nunude 1, paprathe (a), 
mumuce 2, lebhe 2 


vdvrdhe (2). 


3. Du. yuyudhiite i. 


3. Pl. cakrire 1, jagh- 
nire 3, jajiire 2, tasthire 1, 
dadrire 1, pedire 1, bhejire 
1, menire 1, methire 4, 
yetire 6, ruruvire 


E. PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


cakrushe 2, cikitushe (1), jaghnivdn- 
sam 1, ddevdnrsam (1) -ushas 
midhvas (1), milhushe 1 [1], vohivdn 
1, vidvdn 72 (4)[2] -ushd i -ushe -ushas 
vdiisas 9. 


(1), pipdnasya (1), 


ijdnas 6, jagmédnas (1), 
vdordh- 
sasrjdnam |}, 
sisicdnasya 


AORIST SYSTEMS. 
A. Simple-Aorist. 
I. Forms in which the endings are added directly to the root. 


INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. agds 1 (2), abhis (1). 
3. Sing. agdt2 (6), addat 1, adhdt [2], 
abhait 2 (2), asthit 1 (2)f2]. 


3. Pl. agus 1, adus 3, asthus 1. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2d form. 


2. Sing. géds1, sthds (1). 
gat \(2)[3], dat [2], 


3. Sing. dhd(t) 


[51.19], godt 1. 


2. Sing. asakthds 1. 


3. Sing. aditai, asrpta 
[2], astrta 2. 


3. Pl. adreram (40.3). 
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SUBJUNCTIVE—concluded. 
3d form. 
2. Sing. bhds 2 [19]. 2. Sing. drthds 1. 
! 3. Sing. dita 2. 
1. Pl. dhimahi (2). 
8. PL gus (1), sthus 1. 


OPTATIVE. 
. Sing. agydm (1) —bhiiydsam {1}. 
. Sing. bhiiyds (1). 
3. Sing. vidhydt i. 


. Pl. agydma [1]. (1), 
agim 


2. Sing. grudhi (2). 
3. Sing. gastdt [138.2]. 
2. Du. grutam (1). 


Il. Forms which take @ as a connecting vowel. 
INDICATIVE. 

1, Sing. agamam 1, adargam 3, 
avidame \. 

2. Sing. avidas 1. 

3. Sing. achidat 1, avrdhat (i), 
avrddhat 1, avidati, asadat (2), asanat 
[1], asrpat [2], ahanat 1, drat (1). 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 
1. Sing. dhuvam . 
2. Sing. dhevas [18]. 
3. Sing. grabhat [2], dushat 2, 
bhuvat (1). 
3. Pl. bhuvan (a). 


B. S-Aorist. 
I. Forms which add s to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. ajiidsam 1, avdtsam 1. Sing. arantsi 1, avit- 
st (1), astrshi 1, 
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S-Aorist I. INpIcaTIVE—coneluded. 
| 2. Sing. «apaishis 1, adraék 1, 2 Sing. ajndsthds. 
avarkshis 1, avdtsis 1. 


| 3. Sing. ajait [1], aydkshit:, ahav- 3. Sing. acyoshta \ 


’ 


shit 1. aunansta 1, asrshta 1, 
1. Pl. ardtsma [2}. 
3. PL abhdkshus 1. 3. Pl. ardsata i, alap- 


sata 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
| 2d form. 
Sing. gdyishe (1) 
(“ double stem ”). 


q 3. Sing. parshat 4, 
3d form. 


2, Du. 


II. Forms which add ish to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 
1. Sing. akdrisham (2), agrah- 
isham 1, agansisham 
2. Sing. avadhis 2, avddis \. 

3. Sing. akramit 1 (1), agrahit 1, 3. Sing.  adikshishta 
acdrit 1, tdrish(at) [40.15], avddit 2, [2]. 

avadhit 2, agansit 3. 
3. Pl. avadhishus 1. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2d form. 
q 3. Sing. bdbhavishdt [18.13], gansishat 
4 [51.22]. 


l. Sing. gansisham 1. 


2. Sing. cédris 1, tdris [1], sdvis (1), 2. Sing. janishthds (1). 
hinsis nt 


3. Sing. dikshishta |, 
gansishta 1. 


2. Du. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1. Pl. vddishma i, vadishma 1. 
2. Pl. rdvishta [1]. 


3. Pl. vadhishus 1. 


' 
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III. Forms which add sish to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 
. Sing. agdsit 1. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 
. Pl. jndsishus ». 


IV. Forms which add sa to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 


2. Sing. udrukshus 1. 
3. Sing. adhukshat (1). 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


. Sing. mrksham [1]. 
2. Sing. mrkshas 
3. Sing. yakshat +, vakshat (1)[1]. 


FUTURE SYSTEMS. 
A. 8-Future. 
INDICATIVE. 


1, Sing. eshydmi2, gamishydmii:, 1. Sing. karishye 4, 
jeshydmi 2, patsydmi 1, bhavishydmi 2, markshye 1, srakehye 4. 
mokshydmi 1, yokshydmi 1, lapsydmi 
1, gasishydmié 1. 


2. Sing. jinvishyasi 3, bhavishyasi 
1, hvayishyasi 1. 
3. Sing. arishyati, eshyatis,gami- 3. Sing. cyoshyate 1, 
shyuti 1, jeshyati 3, ddsyati 1, dhak- junishyate s. 
shyati 1, dhdsyati 1, patsyati 2, pdsyati 
1, bhavishyatis, marishyati 1, vakshyati 
4, cansishyati [2], hdsyati 3, hoshyati 1. 


1. Du. eshydvas 1, jeshydvas 3. 
3. Du. klpsyete 1. 
1. Pl. eshishydmas 2, eshydmas 3, 
karishyamas 3, carishydmas 1, réat- 
sydmas [1], vakshydmas 1,  srak- 
shydmas 5, stoshydmas |, sthasydmas s. 
2. Pl. bhavishyatha 1. 2. Pl. lapsyudhve i, 
hanishyadhve 1. 
3. Pl. gamishyanti 1, jidsyanti 1, 
disyanti 1, pdsyanti 1, bhavishyanti 2, 
gusishyanti 1, harishyanti 1. 


‘gansishyan 1, satsyan 1, sekshyan 3, amdnas 211.6, yatish- 


J. Avery, 


S-FuTuRE—concluded. 
PARTICIPLE. 
eshyan \ -antas 1, karishyan 2 -at2, (Suffix mdna)  eshish-. 
dhdsyantas 1, patishyan i, bhavishyat yamdnasya 2, dikshish- 
-atas 1, vatsyan 1, vakshyan 1, yamdnas 2,  yaksh(y)- 


hanishyan \ -antus 3, hoshyan. yamdnas \, lapsyamdnas 
1, vadishyamdnas 


CoNDITIONAL. 


1. Sing. akarishyam 165.19, 
3. Sing. abhavishyat 107.10, 
3. Pl. aishyan 107.10, 


B. Periphrastic Future. 
INDICATIVE. 
1. Sing. gantdsmi 1, vaktdsmi 4, 
hurtdsmi ? 


3. Sing. kAhydtd [187.15], drashtd 
[187.14], bhavitd, 2.5, grotd [187.14]. 


1. PL. jrdtdsmas? 138,10, vuktdsmas ? 
136,22,24, 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 
I. Causative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. bhakshaydmi [3], vardh- 
ayami vegaydmi [1]. 
3. Sing. ardhayati- ilayati 1, 3. Sing. kdmayute 
irayati 1, kalpayati », gamayati kdrayate s. 
ghdarayati 2, chadayati 1, janayati s, 
tdrayati 1, tarpayati 2, dhdrayati 2, 
pddayati 2, pydyayati 1, bhakshayati 
19, bhdvayati s, marcayati 1, ydtayati 
2, ramayati 3, rocayati 1, vdcayati 2, 
vartayati 1, vdhayati 1, vedayati », 
camayati 1, grdvuyati 1, sddayati 
sdyayati 1, sthdpayati 39, svadayati 1. 
3. Du. gamayatas 1. 


1 Pl bhakshaydmasi [1], sthdp- 
aydmas [1]. 

3. Pl. ardhayanti 1, kalpayanti2, 3. Pl. mddayante |, 
ghdarayanti 1, janayanti 1, tarpayanti marjayante 2, vedayantes, 
3, dikshayanti 4, nabhayanti 2, pdd- 
ayanti 2, pdvayanti 1, pydyanti 3, 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 
bhakshayanti2, ydjayanti 8, vartayanti 
1, vardhayanti 4, vedayanti2, grath- 
ayauti 1, gamayanti 1, sthdpayanti 1. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Ist form. 
Sing. ardhaydni jidpaydni 
1, gansaydni 1, sthapaydni s. 
2d form. 


Pl. bhdvaydma sthépaydma 


3d form. 
. Sing. codayat (2). 


3. Pl. dhdrayan (1), ydtayan 1. 3. Pl. janayanta 1 (1), 
marjayanta 


PRESENT OPTATTVE. 


3. Sing. adayet2, ardhayeti,kamp- 3. Sing. kalpayeta 1, 
ayet 1, kirtayet 5, kramayet 1, gamayet kdmayeta «, kdmayita 
1, eydvayet \, janayet 3, bhakshayet 5, 82.13, khydpayeta 1. 
mohayet \, ydjayet 3, ydtayet 2, rohayet 
2, ropayet 114.7, vartayet 3, vedayet 2, 
gunsayet 2, gleshayet 1, sddayet 1, 
skandayet 2, sthdpayet 4, harayet 3. 


3. Du. dikshayetdm 1. 
3. Pl. kampayeyus 1, vdsayeyusi, 3. Pl. khydpayeran 1. 


vedayeyus 1, grdvayeyus 1, sddayeyus 
1, sthdpayeyus 2. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2. Sing. (1), kalpaya [2], 
gamaya \ [1], Jjanaya ()[1), jrdpaya 1, 
ydjaya 2, vdsaya i, gansaya \, sddaya i. 

2. Pl gamayatdt [303], cydv- 2 Pl. vdrayadhvit 
ayatat |30.13|, ydjayata 1, sthapayata [30.11]. 


8. Pl. mddayantdim(:). 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


kirtayantas 1, dhdrayan 1, padd- dhérayamdnas 1. 
ayantas 3, parayantas (1), prathayantas 
(1), bhakshayantas 1, 1, ydjayadbhyas 1, 
cdmayatd A, stanayan (1), sphirj- 
ayan i, 


VoL, x. 40 


J. Avery, 


CAUSATIVE—concluded. 
IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
| 3. Sing. akdmayati, akalpayat:, 3. Sing. akdmayata 2. 
q akilayat 1, agamayat i, acydvayat 2, 
ajanayat (1), phdnayat (1), abhdvayat 
1, ay@jayat 1, agansayat 2, ahdpayat i. 


2. Du. airayethdm (2). 


j 3. Du. adhdrayatdm 2. 
| 3. Pl. aeydvayan i, adikshayan 1, 3. Pl. akdmayanta 2, 
| anabhayan 2, apddayun 1, apdrayan adhdrayanta 2,  apdd- 
1, cydjayan 6, ayopayan 2, arocayan 1, ayanta 1, avddayanta |, 
] avartayan 1, avedayan 2, agrathayan avdrayanta \. 

1, asddayan 1, janayan 1, sthdpayan ». 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
i 3. Sing. sthdpaydicakdra 182.16, 
3. Pl. sthdpaydiicakrus 188.19. 


Aorist INDICATIVE. 


1, Sing. avocam 1. 


2. Sing. ajijanas (1), avocas 1. 2. Sing. «avocathds 
q 3. Sing. «ciklpat 2, ajijanat 2 (1)|1], 
atishthipat 2, ardrucat (1), avocat 6. 


2. Du. apasprdhethim 


1, 
q 3. Du. aciklpatdm 6. 
1. Pl. aviriedma [1], avocdma 1. 


3. Pl. ajagrabhaishan ws, aydyup- 
ani, avivrdhan i, avocan 1, asushavus |. 


AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 


1, Sing. vocam (2). 
3. Sing. didharat {1|, riramat (1). 


S-FuTuRE INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. janayishyati 


3. Pl dpayishyadmas gam- 
ayishydmas 1, ydjayishydmas \, 


Il. Desiderative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. xinishdmé 1. 
2. Sing. ninishasi 1. 
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DESIDERATIVE—concluded, 
3. Sing. ipsati 1, jigamishati 2, 3. Sing. pipdsate 4, 
bubhishati 1. cucrushate 1. 
3. Pl. didhishante 1, 
bibhatsante 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
3. Sing. jigdiset 1, dhitset 1, bubhi- Sing. didikshisheta 
shet 1. 1. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
sishdsutyas 1. mimdnrsumdnds 1. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. epsat i. 


3. Pl. ajighdiisan 1, epsan 3. Pl. ajijidsanta 3, 
abibhatsanta arurut- 
santa \. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. diddsitha 1. 


Desiderative from Causative base. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


3. Pl. dbibhdvayishanti 1211. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Pl. kalpayishan 72.5,6,7. 


III. Intensive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
1. Sing. nenije [3]. 
2. Sing. éyase 200,17. 
3. Sing. vevishuti 1. 
1. Pl. nonumas (s). 1, Pl. imahe 113,24", 
3. PL. didyati 2. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2d form. 
3. Sing. javighanuat (2), didayat (1). 
3d form. 
3. Sing. marmrgat i, 


| 


J. Avery, 


INTENSIVE—concluded. 
] PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
3. Sing. jdgrydt i. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2, Sing. didihi (a). 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


jdgratam 1, didyat (1), didhyatyas 1, — cekitdnum (1), johuvd- 
panipnatam (1),  marmrgantas 1, (1). 
varertatis (1), vdvadatas 1. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. cdkan 1, javighanat [1}. 3. Sing. adidedivutai. 
3. Pl. ajohavus 1, anarinamus [1]. 3. Pl anonudyanta 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


1, Sing. didhaya (2). 
3. Sing. diddyu ». 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
didivdn (1) -disam (1), pipivdnsam 
(1), pipushim (1). 


IV. Denominative. 
4 PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. urushyuti 1, gopdyati 2, 3, Sing. tandrayute \, 
namasyati 1, bhishajyuti 3, nytikha- mantrayate ». 
q yati 9, valgdyati (1). 

1. Pl. vdjaydmasi (1). 

3. Pl. nytitikhayanti 1,  bhishaj- 
yanti 2 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
lst form. 


1. Sing. nytiikhaydni 2. 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


3. Sing. gopdyet 2, nytiikhayet 1, 
bhakshayet 6, mokshayet 1. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. gopdya [2], mantraya 1, 2. Sing. virayasva |. 
3, Sing. gopdyatu [4]. 
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DENOMINATIVE—concluded. 
3. Du. bdbhishajyatam 1. 


2. Pl. grbhdyata 1, duvasyata (1). 3. PL. mantrayadhvam 
1, 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
urdtiyatas 1, devayantas (6). 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. amantrayata |. 


3. PL amantrayantas, 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. mantraydmdsa 2 


V. Passive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

2. Sing. idhyase (2). 

3. Sing. dpyate 1, idhyute (2), ucyate 13, rdhyate 5, kriyate 1s, 
kriyate 1, kshiyate 2, khydyate 1, gamyute 2, giyates, grhyate 2, 
chidyate 1, jiidyate 3, tdyate 1, duhyate 1, dhiyate %, dhriyate 1, 
niyate (1), paecyate 1, piryate 2, bhriyate 1, miyate 1, mucyate 
3, yujyate 2, ricyate 1, ripyate 2, labhyate 2, vidyute 2, gasyate 1s, 
cishyate 3, sicyate 6, srjyate 2, hiyate 1, hiyate s. 

3. Du. ueyete 1, kriyete 3, ricyete 1, gasyete 4. 

3. Pl. dpyante 5, ucyante 3, upyante 2, kriyunte 5, grhyante 
4, dhiyante s, niyante 3, mucyante 1, yujyante 1, rudhyante 2, gas- 
yante 2, srjyante 3, sicyante 5, hityante (hu) 1, htiyante (hivd) 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
3. Sing. Artyeta 1, bhidyeta 1, mrjyeta 1, vidyeta 2. 
3. Du. srjyeydtdm 1. 
3. Pl. krtyeran 1, kriyeran 1, dahyerun 3, vidyeran 1, vliyeran 
1, hiyeran 1. 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
3. Sing. dhiyatdm 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


(Sufix mdna) ajyamdndya i, uhyamdudya -e1 -dbhydm 2, 
kriyamdnam -enu \ -dya -e1, kriyamdnam 2, diyamdnasya 3, 
duhyamdnam \ -4 6, dhiyamdnam niyamdnas -am \ -dya -e 3 
-ibhydm 3, -ebhyas 3 -dsu 1, pacyamdnds 1, paryamdna- :, bhaj- 
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PassivE—concluded. 
yamdnd mathyancdnas\ -dyas -e\, miyamdnus (1), mucyamdnus 
2, yuejyamdnd 1, rudhyamdnas 1, gasyamdnam 1 -dm -e2, ¢ri- 
yamdndya 1, stiyamdnas 1, htiyamdndydm 1. 


| IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. akhydyata 1, adhiyata 1, amucyutu 1, ahiyata 4, 
ahiyata 2, drdhyata 2. 

3. Pl. adiryanta 1, adhriyanta 3, opyanta 1, asrjyanta 2. 


Aorist INDICATIVE. 
q 3. Sing. cceti (1), ajani 15, adhdyi (2), apddi 1, ayoji (1), aroci 
(1), asdvé 1, [61.8,14,19]. 


AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. 


3. Sing. jané 214,17,19,21,23,94, (20.17). 


Causative Passive. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


pddyamdne 1, sddyumdndya -dsu 1, sthdpyandnas 


VI. Infinitive. 
Accusative. 3, kartum 3, jetum 1, tantum 1 (2), datum, 
q nayitum 1, moktum i, yantum 2, yoktum 1, vaktum 1, vaditum 1, 
i volhum 1, sattum 1, sadam (24.10). 
| Dative. etavdi 2, kartave 1, jivuse [1], drge (1), pdtave (2), 
volhave (1). 


VIL. Preterite Participle.* 

Active. (Suffix tavant) pitavantas pr. 

Passive. (Suffix ta) aktas 2 -tam (1) 1 -tds (2), 1, dptas 3 pis 
2[1] ps -tam pe -tdm2 -tdndm -teshui, itu ca -tas 3 (1) ps 
-tam\ pi -te 2%, iddhas2 pi c3 -dhasya (1), ishitas2 -td2 
-tds (1), ishtam 1s [3], ukta -tas1 pe per -td1 -tam 5 pr -tasya 
1 -tdydm 3 -te 2, udita ci -tas ps -tam ps -tdm 2 -tdydm 1, utdni p 
4, tlhas2, krtas pi (pi) -té pi -tam7(2) pro cs -tdya 2 
-tdin (1) -teshu 1, krshtas pi -tam2, klptas pr -tam e2 -tena -te pi 
-tds2 pi -tdni 1, krdnta 6 -tam. -tdni2, kritam. -tdya. -tasya' 
-te 2, krushtas 2 -tam 2, khydtam 1, gata c2 -tas 3 pi -tam 2 (1) -te3 
-tdydm 1 -tiyor 2 -tds 2 pi, gitas pi -tds p2, grhitas p2 c, grbhitas 
pt 1¢1 -tam 1pi ct -tds1 -tdnii -tdn (2), citas pi, cyutas 2 
-td 16 pi -tdt 2 -tds 2, jdtas 3 (5) pi ci -tam 6 (3) -tdya 4 -tasya 1 -tds2 
-tdndm 2, jitd pr -tam 1 (1) pi, jushtd jatas -tam (ces), |, 


* A c denotes a use of the participle in composition; a p, its use as predicate, 
without copula expressed. 
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PRETERITE PARTICIPLE—concluded. 


tata ci -tas 5 (1) p2 -td2 -tam 6 (4) pi -tais 5, taptas 1 -tebhyas 4, tirtas 
1 (1), drptas 2, drshtdn 1, drnhitdni (pi), dattam 1, ditam (1), dish- 
tim 1, dikshitas s -tasya 2 -tds 1, dushtam 2, dugdha ec: -dham af) 
dhita ca, dhrtas1 p2 -tds pi -tdni pr, nashta -td 1, naddhas 
p2, nitas 2, netas 2 -tds pi -tdni pr, nuttds 4, pitas 1 -tasya [1], patas 
2 po, partam [3], prshtas 1, pritass -tama -tdya) -tei -taut 
5, bhaktd 1, bhakshitas -tasyai, bhatama[i| -tdmi -tdt 
i, bhrtam 3, matam 1, mattas 1 -tam p2, mitas 2 ps -tam 6 ps -tena 
s -tasya 2 -tabhis 5, mittam 1, muktas 2 -te\ -tayos 1 -tds 1, mugdhas 
1, mrta -té 1, mrshtas \, yata (c1) -tas2(1) pi -tam (1) pr -tim 
1, yattdn 1, ydcitas 1, yuktas 2 p2 -tatamas pi -tam 1 -tdya i -te i 
tayos 1, rabdhas 1 1 yr -dham [1] pi -dhdya: -dhe 1, 
rdtataumd (1), riktas 1 -tam 1p 1 -tayos 1 -tdni 1, rishta 2, ruddhas 
2 -dhds pi, labdhas -dhat 4, lubdhamsé yi, vdntam 2 pi 
-tin \, orkta (ch), vrtas 1 [1] ps is pei] pei, vrtta ci -tds i pri 
-tisu 1, vitta pi -tam 3, viddhas \ -dhd \, vishtas -tdya 2 -te 
1, vitas (1), yastas 4 (ci) -tam6 pr -tatamam -te 2 |1] -tds 4, gdnta 
ci -tas 1 -tds 1 -tdni3, gishtas pi -tam pi], guddhas 1, geutas 
(2), grdntam [1] -tdni 2, -tatarais 4, gritam 4 -te3 pi -tayos1 -tds 
ipl -tdnii, grutasi pi, glishtam 2, saktas pi -tam pi, siktas 
-tams -tdya\ -tasya2 -tdn 5, sitas1, srtaci, srshté6 -tam -te 
1 pe -tds 1 -tdndm 2, sutas \(1)(pi) -tam -tasya (1) -tdsas pr 
tani 1, sitas 2 -tds c2, skabhitd [1 pil, stutas 19 (1) -tam 3 pi -te 1, 
sthita -tass pi -tams pe -tena2 -tatamayd 1 -tdydm. -tasya 
(1) -te1 -tds4 -tdn 6 -tdndm 3, srastam 2, hata ca -tas -tam 
tei -tds 7, hitasio ps pei -tam 1 ps (p2) [er] -tena ci 
tis 2, hrtas 6 -tam4 -tds 2 yn -tdn2 -tais: -tdsu2, hutass -tam 
3(1) pi [1] téydm -tds 2, hatd [1] -tam 1 [p2] [ps]. 

Causative. iritayd 1, vdsitam 1. 

Desiderative. jijyushitas ps. 

(Suffix na) girnam ps, chinnas 1 -nd \ -nais 5, jirnam 1, pannas 


1 -nam 2 -nasya i, pinas pi, pdrna (1), bhinndm 1, lindnii, ganas, 
sannas 3 -nam 1 -ndsu i, stirnam (1), hinas pr -nd 1, 


VIII. Gerundives. 


(Suffix tavya) agitavyam p2, ishitavyam pr, eshtavyam 1, kar- 
tavyas 1 p2 -yam2 ps -yau pi -yds 2, caritavyam yp, 
ditavyd 1, drogdhavyam 1, pattavyam yr, vaditavyam pe, gans- 
tavyas 2 pa -tavyd pr -tavyam ps, hotavyam pio -tavye pr. 

(Suffix janitvam 1 (1). 

(Suffix aniya) dhdniyd 1 -niyds 6 -niydbhis 

(Suffix ya) dpyd 1 [1], tkshyatamam yn, idydya (1), ucyas ps 
yam ips -yds pi -ydni ps, krtyam ya, kirtyam 1, giryam pr, 
guhyam 3, jneyam 1, drtyam pw, dhrshyd 2[2], dheyam 2, peyam 
bandhyas 1, bhavyam 1, medhyd 1-yds yn, rudhyas pi, vddyam 
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(FERUNDIVES—concluded. 
1, vadhyus 1, vedyas pi, vyathyam 5, gasyas pr -yd pr -ydni, 
srjye pi, Artyam ps. 
Causative. (Suffix tavya) kalpayitavyds pa—(ya) ydjyas ya 
-yam pr. 
Desiderative. (Suffix tavya) lipsitavyam pr. 


IX. Gerund. 

(Sufix tvd) dpted is, ishtvd 10, uktvd 3, ddhvd i, krtvd 
gated 6, grhitvd \, caritud 2, japitvd 2, jitvd 3, jidtvd 1, taptvd 2, 
dattvd 3, dugdhvd 2, drshtvd 1, dhitvd 1, patited 3, pited 
3, ydcitvd vittvd 2, vrshtvd 1, gastvd 13, gruted 1, siktvd 
1, srshtud 3, hatvd 3, hitvd 1, hutvd 5, hrtvd 1. 

(Suffix ya) agya 2, asya2, dpyu2, itya vw, ucya 4, udya 2, upya 2, 
ushya i, thya 2, kalpya, krtya 3, kramya 1, khddya i, khydya, 
gatya i, gdya 2, giryai, garya2, grhya2, grathya, ertyai, chidya 
3, jndya 3, tacya 1, ddya s, drtya 1, dreya 1, drutya 2, dhdya 1 {1}, 
dhrtya 2, niyai, budhya 6, bhajyai, bhiyas, bhrtya 3, mitya, 
mucya 2, mushya 1, mrshya 5, rabhya 2, rddhya 2, rujya 2, rudhya 
1, ruhya 3, raéhya i, rupya, labhya., lupya 2, valhya 2, vigyas, 
ortya 1, gishya 4, sadya (2), sicya 4, srjya 2, stirya i, sthdya 6, hdya 
2, hiya 4, hrtya 3. 

Causative. (Suffix ted) halpayitvd 2, gamayitud 2, chddayited 
2, janayited 1, dikshayitvd 1, bhakshayitvd 2, gdpayitvd 2, ¢rap- 
ayitvd i. 


(Suffix ya) edrya 1, vedya i, vegya i, sthdpya 3, spar¢gya 1. 
Causative from Desiderative base. Dhishayitvd 1. 
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THE VERB IN THE NALA AND BHAGAVADGITA, 


PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Active. 


Middle. 


A. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


1. Sing. L. asmi nis Bs9, emi ni; IL. 
dadimi 2, dadhdmi m2; UL karomi 
ni BI, guknomi Bi, agndmi Bi, grhndmi 
Bi, jandmi Bi, pushndmi wi; IV. 
cardmt Ns, tapdmi Bi, taurdmi Ni, pac- 
dmi Bi, bhajdmi wm, bhavdmi Bs, vah- 
dmi Bi, vrajdmi Ni, gocdmi Ni, smardmi 
ui, svapdmi Ni, kshipdmi wi, vinddmi 
Ni Bl, vigdmi Ni, srjdmi Nt Bs, nagydmi 
Bi, pagydmi ne Ba, hrshydmi wm; V. 
ichimi N9 prchdmi Ni Bi, gocimi NI, 
bravimi N7 Bi, 


2. Sing. I. asi na pis, khydsi ni, 
bhdsi xi; IL. jahdsi wi, juhoshi wi, 
tishthasi wi, daddsi wi, bibharshi 
Ill. dpnoshi wi, karoshi gaknoshi 
ni, aendsi Bi; IV. arhasi nv Bio, 
eshasi tarasi Ni, dhdvasi xi, bhajasi 
ni, vadasi ti, vdiichasi Ni, vijasi 
cansasi Ni BI, gocasi Ni; V. ichasi 
23, Dravishi Bi. 


3. Sing. asti nie Bi, eti N2 Ba, 
dveshti Bs, bhdti x2, ydti Na mio, vetti 
x2 Bu, ¢dsti Ni, hanti Ba; Il. jahati wa, 
tishthati Na Ba, bibharti wi; ILL. dpnoti 
Bs, karoti Bs, gaknoti wi, ernoti Bi, 
grhndti Bi, jandti x2 Be, badhndti Ni Bs, 
hinasti Bi; IV. arcati si, arhati Ne Bi, 
harshati wi, kdvkshati wa, krdmati Bi, 
krogati x1, carati N3 Ba, calati jivati 
Ni Bl, tyajati Bi, dahati x2, dhdvati 1, 
nindati x2 Bi, patati wi, bravati si, 
bhajati w2, bhramati Ni Bi, yatati Bi, 
rodati si, vadati Bi, vasati Ni, vahati 
Ni, vdiichati cganrsati ni, gocati 
N3 B2, sidati Ni, sarpati Ni, smarati Bi, 
harati wi, mufcati wi, vindati ns Ba, 
srjuti pi, gdyati Ni, tushyati wi, nagyati 
B6, pagyati N2 Bis, muhyati Bs, cishyati 
bi, Arshyati V. ichati xa, rehati pa, 
gachati xs pia, yachati Be. 


41 


1. Sing. III. jane m, 
vrne Ni; IV. tkshe wi, 
kdiikshe Bi, name Ni, 
bhishe xi, labhe wm, varte 
Bi, cavike Ni, sahe xs, vinde 
Ni, padye Bi, manye N3 Bi. 


2. Sing. IIL janishe xi; 
IV. katthase ni, bhdshase 
N4 BI, vartase Ni, gankase 
Nl, gocase Ni, harase N\, 
budhyase Ni, manyase 
Ns B2, gakyase Ni. 


3. Sing. IL. dste ns po, 
ite ni, cashte Ni, gete Na; 
II. tishthate we, datte 
Ill agnute ws, kurute 
NI wrnite Ni, bhuikte 
B2; IV. ifigate ikshate 
thate kalpate ws, 
grasate Ni, ceshtate Bi, 
tvarate Ni, namate Ni, 
patates1, bhajate w2, yatate 
Bi, rabhate m2, ramate Bs, 
rijate labhate ws, 
vartate x2 Bi2, vardhate Ni, 
vepate Ni, vyathate Ni, 
gobhate mi, sahate Ni, 
sevate B2, sransate Bi, har- 
ate Bi, vindate Bi, vigate 
Bi, trdyate Bi, nagyate 
padyate manyate Ni Ba, 
rajyate wi, liyate gak- 
yate Ni. 
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PRESENT INDICATIVE—concluded. 


1, Du. IV. pandvas si; V. gach- 
dvas 


3. Du. IL. jdnitas wm; 1V. dbhav- 
atas Bi, vusatas 


1, Pl vidmas pi, smas mi; IV. 
cardmas Ni, pagydmas xi; V. gach- 
dmas Ni. 


2. Pl jdnitha si; IV. arh- 
atha dhdvatha wi. 


3. Pl. ydnti ni Bis, stuvanti Bi; 
IL. juhvati ps, tishthanti ws; IIL. 
vanti Bi, kurvanti wm, caknuvanti Ni, 
agnanti Bi, grnanti Bi, jdnanti Be, 
badhnanti gs, chindanti wi; IV. kdviksh- 
anti Ni, caranti N2 Bi, cyavanti Bi, 
joalanti Bi, tapanti Bi, taranti Bi, drav- 
anti Ni B, pacanti Bi, patanti Ni Be, 
bhajanti B2, bhavanti we, bhramanti 
Nl, yajanti ti, yatanti Bi, ramanti wa, 
vadanti Be, vartanti wm, vyathanti m, 
gocanti Bi, sidanti x2, haranti Ni BI, 
hasanti ni, limpanti m, viganti Bs, 
krudhyanti x2, tushyanti Bi, dushyanti 
Bl, nagyanti Bi, pagyanti Ni muh- 
yanti wi, rudhyanti xi; V. ichanti na, 
gachanti Na B6, 


1. Du. IV. pandvahe 
Nl. 


3. Pl. I. dsate ni pio, 
cakshate wa; III. bhunjate 
B1; tkshante Bi, thante 
Bi, bhajante Bs, yajante Be, 
labhante vartante Bu, 
gocante Ni, gubhante m, 
pudyante Ba, manyante Bi, 
liyante Bi. 


B. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1st form. 
1. Sing. haravdni i. 


2d form. 
1, Du. IV. divydva ne. 


1 Pl IL karavé- 
mahai 


C. PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


1. Sing. IL. vidydm wi Bi, sydm pz, 
hanydm wi; Il, dpnuydm wi, kurydm 
NI Bi, jdniydm N2 Bi, bhunjiydm 
IV. karteyam si, tyajeyam Ni, bhdsh- 
eyam Ni, sprgeyam Ni, pagyeyam Ni; 
V. gacheyam 


2. Sing. IL. driéiyds i. 


1. Sing. IIL 
ni; IV. varteya wi. 


2. Sing. IV. tyajethds 
ni, bhavethds ni, budh- 
yethds ni; V. ichethds 
prehethds i. 
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PRESENT OPTATIVE—concluded. 

3. Sing. IL. nudydt m, braydt nx, 3. Sing. I. dsita bs; 
vidydt Ba, sydt Nio Bi, hanydt ni; II. yunjita wi; bhash- 
tishthet xi; Ill. dpnuydt wi, kurydt eta wi, varteta Bi, vrajeta 
4, BI, ernuydt Bi, jdniyat Ni, yunjydt Bi, Ni, grayeta Ni, 
si; IV. tyajet ws, dharet Bi, naget Bi, vindeta ni, padyeta Ni, 
bhavet ramet Bi, labhet Bi, vadet budhyeta xi, manyeta Bi, 
Nl, vrajet N2, grayet Bi, smaret Bi, majjet 
nl, vijet Bi, pagyet Bi, sidhyet m, hrsh- 
yet Bi; V. gachet Na Bi. 

i. PL. L sydma Bi, hanydma m1; 

IV. jayema Bi, pagyema Ni. 

3. Pl. L vidyus si, syus Bi, hanyus 3. Pl. IV. nameransi, 
Bi; IV. jayeyus Bi, bhaveyus Ni, 
sideyus Bi. 


D. PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 

2. Sing. I. thi na, khydhi wi, jahi 2 Sing. IL. cakshva 
Bs, trahi ni, brihi ne Be, ya@hini, viddhi x2; Il. dhatsva ni Bi; 
ni pu, cddhi Bi; IL. tishtha x2 Bs, dehi Il. kurushva ns Bi, grni- 
wi; UL kuru ns pi, cinuhi ni, grnu shva mi, jdnishva Ni, 
Bi, grhdna Na, janithi xe wi; IV. bhusikshva wi wy; IV. 
cara B, jiva N38, dhdva wi, naya tkshasva Ni, nayasva Ni, 
bodha ‘xa Bi, bhava ne Bs, yata mi, bhajasva m, bharasva 1, 
raksha xi, vada x3 B1, vasa x3, vaha modasva mi, labhasva wi, 
Nl, vraja N2, gansa Ni, sida B3, smara vadasva N3, vasasva Ni, 
Bi, diga ni, divya Ni, pagya Ni Bs, padyasva Ni, yudhyasva 
yudhya wi; V. icha m, gacha Bs, 
yacha Ni, gvasihi Ni. 


3. Sing. L astu nape, ydtuni; IV. 3. Sing. IV. nayatdm 
jivatu si, bhavatu Ni, sidatu x1, muiic- Ni, patatdm Ni, vartatdm 
atu nz; V. yachatu si. N5, grdmyatdm Ni. 


2. Pl. UL grauta jdnita ns; 2. Pl. grnidhvam 
IV. dhdvata si, gansata Ni, ni; IV. yatadhvam mi, 
trdyadhvam x1; V. gacha- 

dhvam Ni. 


3. Pl. LL bruvantu si, ydntu x2; 
IIL. kurvantu xi; IV. kshamantu si, 
tyajantu si, yatantu wi, rakshantu 
Ni Bl, digantu Na, 


E. PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


I. ghnatas wi, dvishantas Bi -atas Bi, (Suffix mdna) IV. at- 
bruvan N3 -antam Ni -antyds Ni -atas amdnas Ni -am N2, tksh- 
ydntam N2 -antas ¢dsatam N1, amdndyds Ni, ishamdnd 
gvasan Ni, san Be -ati N3 -at B2 -atas B2 N!, eshamdnd Ni -am Ni, 
~ati Bi -antas Bi, svapan Bi; II. krandamdndm we, gras- 


inte 


of 
i 
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Jighran wi, tishthantam wi -atdm Nt 
-atsu N13 IIL. kurvantim ni -atas -an 
N2 cinvantas Ni, ernvan Ni -atas Bi 
-atos Ni, agnutas B, grhnan Bi, jdnan 
Bi -atd Bi -antius RB, mushnanti Ni, 
yuiijan -atas Bi; LV. eshati x2 -atim 
Ni -antas Ni, kdvikshantas Bi, krdm- 
antam Bi, caran N3 B3 -ati Ni -antdm NI 
-atas Bi -atém Bi, jivantim NI, 
jvaladbhis ti, tapantam Bi, tyajan Bi, 
dhdvan -antas nadatas Ni, 
nandantam si, nindantas Bi, patan N\ 
-antim N\ -antas N\ -atas Ni -atdm N2, 
pavatdm Bi, bhajatém wi, bhdshantas 
bhraman 1, yajantas Bi, yatatd Bi 
-utas Bi -antas Ba -atdm BI, ydcate Ni. 
rdjadbhis x1, lapan Bi -anti Nz -antim 
ns, vadatdm Bi, vaman Ni, vasati Ni 
-atas Ni, vahatas Ni, vagatim 
vrajantt Ni, gansadbhis “1, gocan 
-antim Ni -antyd wi, sidantam Be, 
smaran N3 Bt -anti Ni -antyds 
smayan Nx, syandatdm Ni, sravat 
haran Ni -anti Ni, hasan Bi— 
kshipantim x1, mishan muiicantas 
n2, rudati na -atim Ni -antim Ni -antyds 
n2 -antyau Ni, likhadbhis x1, vigantam 
n2 -antim Ni—dahyantam ni, divyatas 
dhydyatas Bi, nagyantam Bi -atsu 
B2, pagyan Ni B4 -anti Ni -atus Ni Bi 
-adbhis wi -atdm Ni; V. ichan Bi, 
gachan Bi -anti Ni -antam Ni -antim Ni 
-antas prehantyd Ni. 


1, Sing. I. dsam wi; IV. atyajam 
Ni, avasam Ni. 


2. Sing. IV. agocas mi; V. abravit 
Nl. 

3. Sing. L. aydt xa; Il. atishthat 
ns, adadhdt Ill. akarot x3, avrnot 
n2, ajdndt x2; IV. akarshat si, akrog- 
at N38, acarat 1, adagat adravat Ns, 
adhdvat si, anayat x2, abhavat Bi, 
arohat Ni, avasat N1, agapat Ni, agvasat 
Ni, asravat Ni, dsat Ni, avigat Ns 
asrjat N\, apagyat ns V. agachat 
Ns, abravit Noe Bs, ayachat N3, dsit Né 
aichat Ni. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE—concluded. 


F. IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


amdnasBi, ceshtamdnasya 
Ni, tvaramdnas N3, dhiv- 
amidnds Ni, bhajamdndm 
ni, bhrdjamdnas -am 
mdrgamdnd Ni, yaj- 
amdnas Ni, yatamdnus Bi, 
vartamdnas 
B2 -€ NI BI, vepamdnas 
N2 BI -@ NI -dm guik- 
amidnd x4, gobhamdnd 
smayamdnam Ni — lajj- 
amdnd ‘Ni — gdyaminds 
nl, dahyamdnd ni, divya- 
mdnam Ni, pagyamdnd 
priyamdndya Bi, mrsh- 
amdnds Ni. 

(Suffix dna) bdruv- 
dnas Ni -@ -dn Mi, 
gaydnam x2; IL. dadh- 
kurvdnas Bi, cinvdnas 
ni—bdbhuiijdnam wi; V. 
dsinas B. 


I dsta 
lV. 
anandata 


3. Sing. 
Il. atishthata Ni ; 
adhdvata N\, 
n3, abhdshata BI, 
arocata Ni, avaurtata N%, 
avardhata Ni, aikshata 
N1, avindata Ni, apagyata 
abudhyata N2, aman- 
yata Ns; V. aprehata 
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IMPERFECT INDICATIVE —concluded. 
3. Du. IV. avasetdémni. 


3. PL abruvan ns; UL. akurvan 3. Pl. akurvata 
IV. adravan Ni, upatan Ni BI; adravanta Ni, 
ubhavan N38, avrajan Ni, apagyan Ni; abhdshanta x1, dhrshyan- 
V. agachan x2, aprehan ta Ni. 


PERFECT SYSTEM. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 

l. Sing. veda Bi. 

2. Sing. dttha Bi, vettha Ni pe. 

3. Sing. dha dpa x2, iyesha 1. Sing. Nx, cakrame 
x2, uvdca Nor Bas, uvdsa Ni, cakrdma ‘i, cakre cakshame 
x2, cacdla jagdda jagdma Nw, Ni, cacakshe Ni, jajiie 
jagraha Ne, jajvdla Ni, jahdra Ni, jahrshe, ni, tasthe 
juhéva tasthau dadarga nis, ns, dadrshe x2, bubudhe 
dadau x6, dadhmau wm, dadhyuu Ni, Ni, mene Nx, mamrde wi, 
didega papdta x2, papracha Ns, mumude Ni, reme lebhe 
bubhiva ‘7 Bi, mamarda Ni, yayau Ni, vavande Ni, vavrdhe 
ni, raraksha Ni, rardja xi, ruroda Ns, Ni, sasvaje Ni. 
ruroha N\, laldpa x2, vavau Ni, vivega 
ns, veda N4 BI, gagdpa Ni, gagdsa 
cugrdva N3, gagudsa Ni, sasdda N3, 
sasdra N:, sasarja Ni, sushvdpa Ni. 


3. Du. iyatus xi, tishatus Ni, tasth- 3. Du. vivigdte ni. 
atus Ni, dadhmatus Ni. 
1. Pl. gueruma pi. 


3. Pl. dhus Bs, vicus Ns, cukrugus 3. Pl. cakrire Ni. 
Nl, jagmus Nw, jajius Ni, tasthus N2, 
dadus si, dadrgus ns, dadhus Ni, 
dadhmus wi, dudruvus ni, nedus x2, 
paprachus petus N4, yayus N2, vidus 
BL, vivigus N2, caganhsus N2, gugruvus 
N3, SUSTPUS N1, 
PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


iyivdn vidvdn Ni -vdisas Ni. 


AORIST SYSTEMS. 
A. Simple-Aorist. 
I. Forms in which the endings are added directly to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. Arthids ni. 
3. Sing. agdt x2, addt x2, abhit ns. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


3d form. 
2. Sing. pi. 
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SImPLE-AORIST—concluded. 
OPTATIVE. 
2. Pl. briiydsta si, 
Il. Forms which take a as a connecting vowel. 


INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. agamam Ni, 


at 


3. Sing. agamut Ne. 
3. Pl. agaman 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 


. Sing. gamas Bi, gucas Be. 


B. 8-Aorist. 
I. Forms which add s to the root. 
INDICATIVE. 


. Sing. agraushaum ui. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
3d form. 
. Sing. dhais Ni. 


IL. Forms which add ish to the root. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2. Sing. vyathishthds 
Bl, 


FUTURE SYSTEMS. 
A. S-Future. 


INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. eshydmi wi, karishydmi 1. Sing. dpsye Bi, 
na, khydsydmi wi, gamishydmi ws, karishye pi, dhdsye Ni, 
grahishyami si, jrdsydmi ni, ddsydmi modishye wi, yakshye Bi, 
ns dekshydmi m1, drakshydmi m1, yatishye ni, yokshye 
dhdsyadmi x3, nankshydmi x2, praksh- yotsye vakshye Bi, 
yami bhavishydmi x1, yasydmi Ni, sthdsye Ni, hanishye wi. 
yotsyami Bi, vakshydmi wm, vatsydmi 
n2, vetsydmi Ni, vekshydmi Ni, grosh- 
ydmi N2 

2. Sing. dpsyasi Ni Be, eshyasi 2. Sing. drakshyaseN, 
ni Bs, karishyasi khydsyasi ni, patsyase mi, bhokshyase 
jidsyasi Bi, tarishyasi x2, drakshyasi m, mokshyase wa, yoksh- 
nz Bi, narkshyasi Bi, bhavishyasi Ns, yase Ni, ransyase lap- 
mokshyasi s1, ydsyasi B, vakshyasi syase Ni, gakshyase Bi, 
Ni, vatsyasi Ni, vasishyasi Bi, vekshyasi gapsyase Ni. 

groshyasi Bi, harishyasi hdsyasi 
Bl, 
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8-FuTuRE—concluded. 

3. Sing. dGpsyati ni, eshyati Ni Bi, Sing. eshyate Bi, 
karishyati ‘1 Bi, carishyati Ni BI, ransyate Ni. 
tarishyati Bi, dhdsyati Bi, nayishyati 
wi, bhavishyati Nn BI, mansyati Ni, 
mokshyati xi, ydsyati x2, yokshyati Bi, 
vatsyati N2, sthdsyati N2 Bi, hdsyati Ni. 

3. Du. sthdsyatas Ni. 

1. Pl. bhavishydmas Ni, 

2 Pl. dpsyatha 


3. Pl. gamishyanti dekshyunti 3. Pl. dédsyante wi, 
Bi, dharishyanti i, bhavishyanti Bi, mansyante Bi, 
vakshyanti xi, vadishyanti Bi, 


IMPERATIVE. 
2. Pl. savishyadhvam 


bhavishyatdm Bi. yotsyamdndn Bi, 


B. Periphrastic Future. 
INDICATIVE. 
1, Sing. kartdsmi ni. 
2. Sing. gantdsi mi Bi, jetdsi wi, 
bhavitdsi Ni. 
3. Sing. gantd na, jetd ni, datd Ni, 
drashtd xi, netd wi, bhavitd n7 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 
IL. Causative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. dhdraydmi wm, ndgaydmi 1. Sing. cintaye Na, 
Bi, yojaydmi Ni, gudsaydmi Ni. sddaye Bi, 

2. Sing. médnayasit ni, mohayasi 
BI, yojayasi Bi, vardhayasi Ni, gvds- 
ayast N2, 

3. Sing. kdgayati ws, dyotayati ni, 3. Sing. dhdrayate na, 
dhérayati xi, bhakshayatini, mohayati bhdsayate w, hladayate ni. 
Bl, vartayati Bi, goshayati Bi, safijayati 

3. Pl. kledayanti dhdrayanti 


N38, vyathayanti Ni. 


PARTICIPLE. 
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CAUSATIVE—continued. 
PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
2. Sing. vdsayes Ni. 
3. Sing. kathayet ni, kdmayet na, 


cdlayet Bi, cintayet janayet Bi, 
joshayet Bi, varayet Na, sddayet Bi. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


2, Sing. sathaya wi, khddaya ni, 2. Sing. varayasvane, 
dargaya N2 RB, dhdraya mocaya 
Nl, yojaya Ni, varaya Ni, vedaya 
vegaya Bi, gvdsaya N2, sthdpaya Bi. 
2. Pl. bhdvayata wa. 2. Pl. kathayadhvam 
Ni, cintayadhvam Ni. 


3. Pl bhdvayantu Bi. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


kathayan -antim -atasBi-antau kathaydnas Ni, cint- 

Ni -antas Bi, kampayan kartayantas aydnasya Ni. 
Bi, kalayatim m, kargayantas Bi, 

karshayan Ni, cintayan N2 B2 -antyds 

Ni -antas Bi, janayan Bi, damayatdm 

dhdrayan -atim Ni, nddayan 

BI, pddayan N1, pdlayan N1, parayan 

Ni -antas bodhayantas Bi, bhidv- 

ayatas Bi -antas bhrdmayan Bi, 

mohayan Ni, vartayan Ni, gvdsayanti 

Ni. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. akathayat wi, acintayat 3. Sing. agrdsayatani. 
atarpayaut Ni, addrayat Ni, adev- 
ayat Ni, andmayat apijayat Ni, 
araijayat Ni, avdrayat Bi, avedayat 
N9, agvdsayat Ni, asarjayat N2, asdd- 
ayat asthdpayat N3. 


3. Pl. aptijayan Ni, avedayan Ni. 3. Pl. agobhayantan. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. arcaydmdsa eshaydmdsa 
n3, kdraydmdsa ni, kathaydmdsa Ni, 
kshamaydmdsa x2, ghoshaydmdsa ni, 
cintayadmdsa Ns, janaydmdsa tark- 
ayadmdsa toshaydmdsa Ni, darg- 
dhdraydmdsa ni, ndy- 
aydmdsa Ni, nodaydmdsa Ni, pit- 
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CAUSATIVE—concluded. 


ayamasa Ni, pijaydmdsa Ni, yoj- 
ayamdsa Ni, vddaydmdsa Ni, var- 
aydmdsa N2, vartaydmdsa Ni, veg- 
aydmasa Ni, gdtaydmdsa Ni, godh- 
aydmdsa Ni, gvdsaydmdsa sthdp- 


aydmdsa N2. 
3. Pl. ¢grdvaydicakrire 
Nl. 


8-Future. 
INDICATIVE. 

1. Sing. kathayishyami wi wm, 1. Sing. varayishye 
nicgayishyadmi Ni, bhransayishydmi Ni, N2, gdtayishye Ni. 
mocayishydmi Bi, varayishydmi Ni. 

3. Sing. xndgayishyati Ni, 
ayishyati varayishyuti N2. 

3. Pl. kathayishyanti Bi. 


Periphrastic Future. 


INDICATIVE. 
2. Sing. dargayitdsi Ni. 


Il. Desiderative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


2. Sing. cikirshasi Ni. 
1. Pl. jijivishdmas Bi. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. titikshasva si. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


cikirshanti wi, jigishatém wm, ji- 
ghdnsantas Ni. amidnas Ni. 


III. Intensive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. jdgarti Bi. 
3. Pl. jdgrati pi. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


jdgratas Bi. dedipyamdndm 
VOL, X. 42 
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IV. Denominative. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
. Sing. mdrgdmi wi. 1. Sing. lakshaye na, 


. Sing. tapasyasi Bi. 2. Sing. mrgayase i, 
. Sing. asiyati Bi, ghdtayati Bi. 
3. Pl. 3. Pl. arthayante Bi. 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 
. Sing. arthayet i. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
. Sing. lakshaya si. 2. Sing. ganayasva na. 


2. Pl. mrgayadhvam 
Nl. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


arthayantas Ni, ganayan N3, chal- mrgaydnena Ni. 
ayatém Bi, namasyantas Bi, 
ayunti wi, lokayan Bi, sdntvayan Na. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


3. Sing. mantraydmdsa wi, sdntv- 
aydmdsa Na, 


S-FutTuRE INDICATIVE. 


8. Pl. kirtayishyanti mi, mrg- 
ayishyanti Ni. 


V. Passive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

2. Sing. drgyase n2, dhriyase Ni. 

3. Sing. dpyate ws, ijyate pe, ucyate ni Bm, kriyate 
kligyate x1, gamyate Bi, grhyate Bi, jdyate Bi, jiyate N2, jrdyate 
n2, dahyate ni Bi, digyate ni, diyate Bs, diryate n2, dreyate N2, 
dhiyate dhriyate xi, badhyate Ba, mucyate mriyate Ni Bi, 
yujyate wm, rabhyate wi, ricyate Bi, labhyate Bi, lipyate Be, liyate 
Ni, vidyate No Bo, vriyate Bi, gishyate Bs, gudhyate Ni, sajjate Bs, 
sdyate Bi, hanyate B2, hriyate Bi. 

3. Pl. kriyante si, jdyante ns, tapyante wi, drgyante Ns, muc- 
yante N2, sajjante Bi. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
2. Sing. yujyasva 
3. Sing. dsyatdm wi, tyatdm kriyatdm x2, dhiyotdm Ni. 
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PassivE—concluded. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
ucyamdinam Bi, krshyamdnas m1, kriyamdndni wi, khyd- 
yamdnena Ni, grasyamdnd Ni -dm Ni, jhdyamdnd Ni, tvaryamdnas 
wi, dahyamdnas na -4 N2 -dm Ni -asya N2, dhtiyamdnas Ni, 
amdnam Bi, pidyamdnas x2, prehyamdnd mrdyamdndni wi, 
rakshyamdand Ni, hanyamdne Bi. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. ajiyata si, ajiidyata ni, adiryata m, adhiyata 
aywyata Ni, 
3. Pl. ahanyanta Bi. 


Causative Passive. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
3. Sing. Adryate pi, karshyate wi, cdlyute wm, dhdryate Ba, 
lakshyate N2. 
3. Pl. sddyante Bi, 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 
3. Sing. namyatdm wi, vedyatdm ni, vegyatdm wi. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 
kathyamdne ni, nodyamdnds m1, varnyamdneshu Ni, 


VL. Infinitive. 


Accusative. (Suffix twm) arcitum Bi, dptum n2 Bs, dsitum Ni, 
eshtum Ni, ikshitum x2, kampitum wi, kartum ne Bs, kroddhum 
mi, kshantum wi, khydtum na, grahttum Ni, calitum Ni, chettum 
Bl, jidtum x2 tyaktum Ni Bi, trdtum drashtum na ws, dhd- 
tum Bi, netum nx, bhoktum Bi, ydtum Ns, vaktum Ni Bi, vartitum 
BI, vastum Ni, vaditum Ni Bi, veshtum Ni Bi, gankitum Ni, gapitum 
N2, gocitum Ba, grotum Ns, sodhum Ni Be, sthdtum Bi, smartum Ni, 
hantum Bs, hartum na, hdtum wi. 


Causative. ishayitum mi, dhdrayitum wi, dharshayitum na, 
vdrayitum Ni, gvdsayitum Ni. 


Denominative. mrgayitum Ni. 


VIL. Preterite Participle. 

Active. (Suffix tavant) dptavatt x1 po, uktavdn mi Bpe -tavati 
Artavdn pe -tavatt npi -tavantas npi, gatavdn 
tyaktavdn npo, drshtavdn N2 p2 B2 -tavati wi -tavantas Ni, labdhavdn 
Np!, grutavdn Bi, srshtavdn Np\.—(navant) dsinavat pa. 


Passive. (Suffix ta) akta Bes -tas Bi, asta Bea, ita Nei -tas 
N3 pl C3 Ba pi ci N2 NB C2 BI -tdm -tena Ni -tds 
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PRETERITE PARTICIPLE—continued. 


Ni B6 Be pi -tdn Nes -tais N2, iddhas Bi, ishtas -td Np! 
tum B -tdm Ns -tds BI Bi -tais NI, uktas BI pi 
N6 pl Bp! -tam Ns pé Ni -tasya N3 -te N2 -tds N2 -tdni 
NI BI, utam ddham Ki -dm Bi, rddha Nei -dham wi, 
NC), krta nes wea tus N3 Ci NI p2 -tam Ns ps B3 pi -tdt 
Nei -te N2 tds Ni pi -tdn Nei -tdni krshtas Ni -tena no, 
Nei -tas BI -t@ Ni pi -te N2, kldntas Ni, Klishtam wi, kshatds 
Ahydtas x2 -tam Bpi -tds Npi, gata Ncw Bers -tas N6 ps BI pi 
-td N2 pa ci -tam ps B2 -tdm N3 -tend Bei -te Ns -tau Npi -tds 
N2 pé Bt p! -tdn N2 Bel -tdydm Ni -teshu N2, gitam Bi, guptdm wi, 
géidhas grastim Ni, ghushtém N\ -tdn carite Ni, calita 
Bel, citam Bi -tdm Nei, cittas Be2 -tds Bel, cyutas Npi, jdta Nei 
-tas Bi -td Ni -tam Bi -tasya Bs -tds Bpl, jita NCI Bes -tas Na ps Bi pe, 
jushtam i, jidta Nei -tas N2 -td Ni -tam Ns -te N2, tatam Bi pa 
-tas Bi Bp, taptd Ni -tam Bi pi, tushtas Bs, trpta Bei -tas Bi 
-tds Npi, tyakta Nez Ber -td Ns, trasta Ne -té x2, dagdha wei 
-dhas dattd xpi -tam Bpi -tdn Bi, dashtasya x1, digdha 
-dhayd xe2 -dhdn wi, dishtas x2 -td -tam N3 Bpi, dipta Bes 
-tam B3, dushtdsu wi, drdha wei -dham Bi, drshta Nes epi Be2 -tas 
Nl pé cp! Bp! -t@ -tam Np2 -tena Nei -tds drutam -te 
ni, dhiita Bei, dhrtam Npi, nashta Nea -tas Bp3 -tam Ni pi -te Ni BI 
-tds Npi -tdn Bi, nitd Npi -tuu Ni, pita Bei, prshtas Np\, prita Be 
-tas N3 -tena Ni -tau Ni -tds N1, plutas Ne2 -td Ni -tam Ni -tdbhydm 
n1, baddhas Bi -dhim -dhds bhaktas xa -td Npi ci -tam Ba 
-tdya Bi -tds Ba ci -tdni -teshu mci, bhita Bei -tas Ns Bel 
td -tdmni -tdni bhiita Bei -tas Nei Bel -tam Ne2 Bel 
-teshu Bi, bhrtas Ni, bhrashta Nea -tas Bi Npi -tam NI 
Nei, bhrdntds Ni Bei, mattd Ni, matas Bps -td Bp2 -tam Bp 
-te Bp) -tds Bpi, mrtam Bi -tasya Bi, mita Bel, mukta Ne2 -tas 
N2 B6 pl -tam Ni Be: -tasya Bi -tds Ni BB, miéidha Ne2 Bes -dhas Bs 
-dhena x2 -dhds -dhdn yata Nes Beis N2 -tam Ni BS Cl 
-tasya Bi -tds BI pi -tais Ni, ydta -tas Ni pi tam Ni -te Ni -tds B2, 
yukta wes -tas N3 Bu pi c6 -tam Na -tdm Nei -tena Bi -tasya BI 
-te Bi -tds Ni Bea -tdn Ne2 -tais B2 -tdndm (-tatamas 
raktd Ni -tam Ni -tdm N3, ratas Bi ci -tam Ni -tds B2, rabdhas 
n1 -dham -dhds wi, ruddhas ridhas we: -dham Bi -dhasya Bi 
-dhini Bei, labdhas xpi -dhd wp -dham Bi, lipta nei, lupta Bei, 
lubdhas wi, vikta Bei, vishta Nei -tas Ns pi ¢2 B2 pi ci NI -tam 
Bi -tdbhyas Ni, vita Bei, vita (vyd) Bei -tas Ni -td Ni Ni -tdm 
Ne! -tais Nei, vrtas Ni ps BI pi -té Na BCI -tam N1 Ci BI ps -tdm N2 
ca -te N2 -tds Ni Bpi ci -tais Ni, vrttaNci Bel -tas p? Ci N?2 pl 
-te Ni Bi -tdni B2, urddha nei -dhas Bi -dham Bp -dhe Bs -dhds Be, 
cgaktas N2 Bi, gaptas Ni, gishta Nei Bei -td -tam pi Bi -ten@ 
-tdya -tds Bpi -tais Nei, guddha wer, grabdham 1, grdntas si -té 
N2 -tam Ni -tasya N2 B2 -te Ni -tau ¢ritas -tam B2 -tds BE 
-tais gruta Nci -tas N2 p2 -tam Np? Bp! -tasya Bi -tav Bp! 
-tdni Ni pi, sakta Net Bes -tas BS -td Ni -tam Bi pi -tds B2 -tdndm BI, 
srtas Np2 -td Bpi -tds Bpi, srshtd Ni -tam Bp, siktds wi, siddhas Bp! 
c2 -dhasya nei -dhdndm B2, suptam Ni -tdm Ni -te -tdydm 
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PRETERITE PARTICIPLE—concluded. 


stabdha nei -dhas Bi -dhds sthita Bes -tas=Ns ps Bio ps c2 -td 
Np! Bi -tam N9 ps -tdm N2 -tdt BI pi -tds N2 p2 Be ps 
tin Bi, sprshtas Ni, smita Nei -tas Ni -té Na -tém Nei -tds N2 Bi 
tais Ni, smrtas Bpi -td Bi -tam BI p2, hata Nes Bei -tas Ni pi Be -tam 
Np! Bi -tds Npi ¢1 Bp! -tdn Bp, hita Bei -tas N3 p2 Bpi NB pi -tam 
na pl Bi -tdm Ni -te Ni -tds Ni Be -tdn Bi -tais N1, hutam Arta 
nel BC? -ta8 Bi -t@ Npi -tam Bi pi -tdm Na -te Ni, Arshta Nes Bei 
-tas N2 -td@ N2 -tena Ni -tasya Ni -te Ni -tds Ni, hrité Ni. 

(Suffix ita) ishitas Npi -tam Npi, tkshitas Np: -tds Ni, ucitd Ni, 
ushitas (vas) N2 pi N2 -tam Nici -tdm Ni, ushitam (ush) 
kinkshitam spi, kupitas ni -td kajitim nei, kshudhitas xi 
-tam N2, grhita Nei -tayd Bei -tdni Bi -teshu Ni, cintitas Ni, ceshti- 
tam x2, joalitas trshitas Ni, tvaritas Ni -té Ni_-tds Ni, dayitas 
ni -tdn N2, panitas Npi, patitd Ni pi -te 1 -tdni Ni, piditas Nei 
td Ni pei -tam Nei -tds Nei, pijitas pi, prathitas Bi, bhdshitam 
ni, bhishitd -tam Nei, manditdm mi, mathita Nei, muditas Ni 
tauni, rakshitam Ni rahitd -tam Bes -tds Ni, rudite Ni, 
vidita Bei -td -tam Ni, vyathita Bei -tam Bp2 -tds NI 
vriditds ni, gankitd Ni, sicitas Ni -td N2 -tam Nei, sevita Nei -tam 
neo -te Nes, Arshitas Bi. 


(Suffix na) kirnam Nea, glanasya Ni, channas Nx -nam Nea -nds 
na, chinna Bes, dina Nei -nd N2 -nam N2 -ndm N2 -nds Ni, panna 
Nel BCI N6 Nd -nam Bs -ndm Ni -ne Ni Bel -nds Be -ndn Ni, 
parna Nes Bei -ndm -ne Ni, bhinnd Bi, mdnam Bi, ydna Bea, 
linas Bi, vigna NC) Bez -nd@ N2, vinna Bel, girnas Ni -ndndm Ni, 
sanna Be2 -nena Bi, stirndm Ni, hinas Ni -nam Ni BC2 -ndm N2 C1 
nau Ni. 

Causative. (Suffix ta) arcitdni i pi, arjitam Ni ju, arditam Ni, 
arpita Be2, tritas Npi -tam Ni, kathitam Ni -tds x1, kargitd nei 
-tim Nei, karshitas Nei -td Nic. -tdm Nei -tdni ni, kshayita Bea, 
dargitam spi, degitus ni, dharshitds x2, ndditam c1, ndgitam Bi, 
patitas xpi, pydyitd xp, bhdvitas wei -tds c1, méarjitdm Ni, 
mohitas Na -tam Bi -tdm Ni -tds Bi pi, yojitas Nei Bi, rdjitam Ni 
-tim Ni, vdritd varjitas Be2 -tam N3 B2 -tds vartitam Bi, 
cobhitam -tdm Ni -tds grdvitas Ni, sdditd Ni. 


Desiderative. ipsitas N3 -tdm Ni. 


Denominative. arthitam Npi, Kirtitas wi p2, ganitas -te Ni, 
pushpitam wi, lakshitas pi Npi -tam Npi, sdntvitas Ni. 


VIII. Gerundives. 


(Suffix tavya) dptavyam Bi, kartavyam wi -tavydm Bi, 
gantavyam Npi Bpi, jidtuvyam Bi, ddtavyas Ni -yam Bp), 
prashtavyas Np\, buddhavyam ps, bhartavyd xpi, bhavitavyam 
Nl, mantavyas Bi, mdrgitavyam yashtavyam Bp!, yattavyam 
Ni, yoktavyam yoddhavyam Bi, labdhavyds xpi, vaktavyam 
Ni, veditavyam Bi, gantavyam Ni, grotavyasya Bi, smartavyas 
Npl, hantavyas Ni. 
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GERUNDIVES—concluded. 


(Suffix ya) tkshyam Bi, idyam Bi, kdmydndm Bi, karya Bei -yas 
BI -yam N2 p2 p2 -yd@ Ni pi -ye Bi -ydni Npi, kledyas Bi, gamyam 
Bel, grahyam Bi, cintya Bel -yas B2 -yam Bi, jheyas Npi Bi pi -yam 
Ni pi -yau Ni, tulyas Ni, tydjyam Bps, dandyas Ni, drgyas mi, 
dahyas Bi, deyas Ni -yam Ni, degyam Bi, pijyas Bi, badhyas zi, 
meya Nei -ydm Bi, yamya Bel, labhyas Bi, vadhyas Ni, vdcyam Bi, 
vedyas Ni Bp! -yam Ni BI, gakyd Npi, gocydn Ri, goshyas Bi, 
harye Bi. 


Denominative. arthitavyam Ni. 


TX. Gerund. 

(Suffix tvd) ishtvd (ish) Bi, ishtvd (yaj) Ni, uktvd Be, krtvd 
N6 gatvd N13 B2, grhitvd N3 Be, chittvd Ns jitvd Na Be, jrdtvd 
Bul, tyaktvd n2 Bi2, drshtvd nas Bu, dattvd n2, dhydtvd ni, prshtvd 
ni, buddhvd ni buddhitud wi, bhuktvd wi, na Bs, mated 
N2 muktvd ydtvd ni, yukted Bi, ruditvd ni, ruddhvd wa, 
labdhvd ns Bi, viditud B, grutvd Bs, srtvd N1, srshtvd Bi, hated 
BI, Aitvd Bi. 

(Suffix ya) arcya Bi, agya Ni, asya Ni Gpya No Bis, itya 
B6, tkshya Bs, wshya N3, krtya n3, krshya n2, hramya ns, 
kshdlya n2, kshipya ns, khydya ni, gumya nu, gatya ni, grhya 
N2, carya N2, citya N4, chidya Ni, jidya N1 Bi, tirya N4, tyajya Bi, 
dayu ni, digya n2 Bi, drutya Ni, dhdya Bs, nadya Bi, nandya Ni, 
namya Bs, niya Ni, pirya BI, preya Ni, bhdshya mi, 
bhiya Ni, mrgya Bl, mucya N2 Bl, yamya yujya Ni, 
rabhya ni, rudhya wi, ruhya x2, lapya n2, labhya lingya 
Nl, vadya urtya B3, vasya vigya N4 BA, N3, N\, 
critya B6, grutya N4, gvasya N2, srjya BS, srpya stabhya 
ns, sthdya Ni B, spreya Ni, smrtya N2 BA, svajya Nb, hatya Bi, 
Artya N2 Bi, hasya Ni, hdya N2 Bs. 

Causative. (Suffix tvd) arcayitvd no, cintayitvd ni, tarkayitvd 
dargayitvud ni, pijayitvd xi, mocayitvd ni, yojayitvd N\, 
vdrayited Ni, gdtayitvd Ni, sthdpayitvd Bi. 

(Suffix ya) carya Ns, cintya N1, ndyya N3, ropya Na, vddya NI, 
vdrya Ni, vegya Bi, gudsya N2, sddya N7 Bi, sthdpya N1 Bi. 

Denominative. ganayitvd ni, mokshayitvd mi, lakshayitvd Ni; 
sdntvayitvd ni—mantrya N2, lokya ni. 


On the following pages is given a numerical summary of the 
forms reported in the above lists, the numbers in the three 
classes of text being set side by side, for more ready com- 
parison with one another. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY (or PERSONAL FORMS). 
Desidera-| Inten- Denomi- 
Simple Verb. ive. tive. sive. native. 
A |B, \B\c 
indicative 6,271/2,945, 197/261) 429 88i11) 2257) 6 2 132/22 ll 
subjunctive 1,419, 84 4) 130) 19)... 46) 2).. 
optative 593) 841, 124 5} 83) 130 8) 4 1019) 1 
imperative 4,772) 181] 246] 9) 279 16) 1) 4 
Imperfect 1,993/1,006) 217] 265) 53) 31 18} 
total 919/425/1139131 26) 3]479/12) 39285/52/16 
PERFECT-SYS. 
indicative 2406; 899) 2) 397 3 34) 2) 5 
total 2,607, 899! 2 of 3415 of 0 2) 5 
SiMPLE-AORIST 
indicative 840/43] 18] 188) 28. 
subjunctive 610; 18 164 
total 1,853) 62) 24) 423) 28 0 
§-AORIST | | 
8-FUTURE | 
total 17] 92) 157] 3) 4) oo 2 
PERIPH.-FUT. | 
Toran 20,28116,17 459|1670134 an 31516 185 54.23 


GRAND ToTaLs: A. 22,461; B. 6,736; ©. 2,272, 


INFINITIVE. 


J. Avery, 


di LOCAT. 
lal) la 


i— = 


ACCUSATIVE. DATIVE. 
AlB C 
{183 


ACTIVE. MippLe. | 


3)--||as 6|| | 9Suffix tod 


| mdna || dna — ||_ma || tavya || tea aniya) ya 
B | B| c Bc 
Present 237| 235[176 49 
Perfect | 90 5] | | 9 | | | 
Future 21 ysl 
Preterit | 1'| 3 | 784*/1208° | 26°74 | | 
17. 4do. 169. *°do. 224. 5. ‘do. 40 


Predicatively, 3. 


Predicatively. eee. 
o. 15. 


*do. 47. do. 14. 


VERB-FORMS OF MANU AND CAKUNTALA. 


By way of appendix to the above, the following brief and summary classification 
of the verb-forms found in Manu and in Gakuntalé (Bohtlingk’s edition) is fur- 
nished by Mr. A. H. Edgren, an instructor in Yale College : 


Simp. Caus. 


Denom. 


PRESENT-SYSTEM : 


indicative 1263 
optative 1474 
imperative 58 
Imperfect 39 


PERFECT-SYSTEM : 
indicative 


AORIST-SYSTEM : | 
indicative 5 
opt. (precative) 
FUTURE-SYSTEM : 


future 28) 
Conditional 


532 45° 118 8 5 
227 1} 42§-... 


17 


| 820 
| GERUND. 
q la! B 
20 1661241 
tum) 5}18/103)| tave 108) 1} tare} 4 vaya 8| 
tavai | (11 twit |35 
taye | | ya |71/127/216 
if tyas | | |13' 33) 44 
aye | 
| ane | 6)... | 
vane | | 
| mane | 
dhyai | 72\_-), | 
PARTICIPLES anp GERUNDIVES (B np C owty). 
PASSIVE. 
q 
Desid. | 
M. | M.| ¢. M. | M. | ¢. 
| 
5 
~ 
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These were noted by Mr. Edgren by the way, when he was engaged in looking 
carefully through the texts in illustration of another subject, so that he cannot 
vouch for the accuracy at every point of his collection and enumeration ; but the 
statements are at any rate correct enough to help cast light on the proportion of 
the forms of the verb as they appear in actual use. The preponderance of optative 
forms over all others in Manu will be noticed as a striking peculiarity. Mr. Edgren 
notes further that finite or personal verbs occur nearly three times as often in 
Bohtlingk’s translation of the Qakuntala as in the original, notwithstanding the 


literalness of the version. 


List oF THE VeERB-Roots Founp A, B, anv C. 


ang A. 1 ish A, B A,C 1 gar A, B 
aksh A. 2 ish A. 1 karsh A, C 2 A. 
aghdy A. 3 ish A, B, C 2 karsh A. 3 gar A, B, C 
ankhay A 4 ish C. kal C. gardh A. 

ac A. ishanay A. \kalp A, B, C. garh A. 

aj A, B. ishany A ‘kanksh B, C 1 gé A,B 
ajirdy A ishay A. kde A, C. 2 ga A, B,C, 
aij A, B ishudhy A. kirtay C. gdtuy A. 

a Cc. ishiy A. kup A, C. gah A. B. 

at A. was « A. gup A. 

ad A, B. iksh A, B, C kig C. gur A, B. 
adhvariy A. inkh A. kil A, B. guh C. 
adhvary A. ing A. krpany A. gopdy A, B, C 
an A, B. y A. kerpay A. grabh A, B. 
anniy A. id A, B, © kraksh A grah B, C. 
apasy A. ir A, B, © kratéiy A gras A, C 
am A. ig A, B. krand A, C gla A, C. 
amitray A. ish A. krap A. ghar A, B 

ar A, B, C. th C. kram A, B, C ghas A. 
ardtiy A, B. u A. kri A, B. ghitay C. 
lare A, B. uksh A. krid A, ghush A, C 
3arc A. uc A, C. krudh A, C ghra A, B, C. 
arch B, C. ud A, B. krug A, B, C. caksh A, B, © 
arj A, B, C. ubj A, B. klam C. cat A. 

arthay A, C. ubh A. klid C. cad A. 

ard A, C. wrushy A, B. kli¢ C. canasy A 
ardh A, B, C. ush A, C. kshad A, B car A, B, © 
larsh A. dnay A. shan caraniy A 

2 arsh A, B. drjay A iksham A, © cart A. 

arh A, B,C. urnu A, B kshar A, B cal C. 

av A, B. 1 ah A, B,C kshal C cdy A. 

ag A, B. 2 ah A. 1 kshi A, B A, C 

2 a¢ A, B, C. rghdy A \2 kshi A. 2ci A. 

agudy A. rlay A 3 kshi A, B, C. 3 ci A,B 
las A, B, C. @ A. kship A, C. 4 cit A, C 
2as A, B. edh A. kshud A, cint C. 

C. esh A, C kshudh C. cuc A 

ah A, B, C. |kantkay A kshnu A. cut B. 

dp A, B, C. katth C. khad B. cud A. 

dr A. kath C khan A, B. cesht C. 

ds A, B, C. kan A, B. khdd A. cyu A, B, C. 
‘A, B,C. kam A, B, C. \khid A. 1 chad A, B, C 
i (in, inv) A, B. kamp B, C. hud A. 2 chad A. 
ing ©. 1 kar A, B.C. ikhyd A. B, C. chalay C. 

idh A, B, C. 2 kar A. \ganay C. chid A, B, C 
indray A. 3 kar A, B. gatiy A. janh A. 
irasy A. 1 kart A, B, C. gad C. jan A, B,C 
il B. 2 kart A, B. gam A, B, C. janiy A. 


| 
| 


tandray B. 
tap A, B, C. 
tapasy C. 
tam A, B. 
tar A, B, C. 
tarushy A. 
tark C. 

tard A, B. 
tarp A, B, C. 
tarsh A, C. 


> 


& 


we 


du A. 
duchundy A. 
dudh A. 
drugrbiy A. 
duvasy A. 
dush A, B, C. 
duh A, B. 
duhiy A. 
devay A, B. 
dyut A, C. 
dré A. 

dru A, B, C. 
druh A, B. 
dri A. 

dvish A, B, C. 
dhan A. 
dhanv A. 


\dham A, B. 


dhar A, B, C. 
dharsh C. 


2 dha A, B. 
1 dhdv A, B, ©. 
2 dhdv A. 
dhildhinv) B. 
dhiydy A. 
dhi A, B. 
dhunay A. 
dha A, B, C. 
dhméd C. 
dhyd C. 
dhraj A. 
dhruv A. 
dhvans A. 


dhvan A. 


1 A, B, C. 


\phan A. 

iphar A. 
\bandh A, B, C. 
2 barh A, B. 
bdadh A, B. 
budh A, B, €. 
bra A, B, C. 
bhaksh A, B, ©. 
bhaj A, B. C. 
\bhanj A, B, C. 
bhan A. 
bhand A. 
ibhandandy A. 
bhar A, B, C. 
bharv A. 

bhas A. 

A, B, C. 
C. 

\bhdsh B, C. 
bhiksh A. 
bhid A, B. 
bhishajy A, B. 
bhi A, B. 
bhish A. 

bhuj A, B, C. 
bhur A. 
bhuraj A. 
bhurany A. 
bhi A, B, C. 

1 bhish A. 

2 bhiish A. 


mand A. 

1 mar A, B, ©. 
2 mar A. 
marg C. 

mare A, B. 
marj A, B, C. 
mard A, 
mard A, C. 
mardh A. 
marg A, B, C. 
marsh A, C. 
mah A, 
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jap B. dagh A. naksh A, B. 
. jambh A. dand C. nad A, C. 
it l jar A. dan A. nand A, B, C. 
/ 2 jar A. idabh A. nabh A. B. 
on 3 jar A. idam ©. nam A, B, C. 
jas A. |damany A. namasy A, B, C. 
ga A. day A, B, C. nart A. 
jdray A. dar A, B, C. nard B. 
i gi A. B, C. 2 dar B. 1 nag A, B, C. 
it jinv A, B. darp A, B. 3 nag A. 
Bh |i) jiv A, B, C. dar¢ A, B, C. nas A. 
ju A. darh A, C. nah A, B. 
jur A. dagasy A. nddh A. 
af |] jush A, B. das A. nij A, B. 
on ja A, B. Mm A, B,C. nid A. 
jarv A. ni A, B, C. 
4 jeh A. F 2 nu A, B. 
| jna A, B, C. 3 nu A. 
| ‘jmdy A. nud A, B, ©. 
jyd A, B. A, B, C. ned B. 
q jrambh A. nmrmanasy A, 
A. BAA, C. nyfnkhay A, B. 
jral C. | A, C. c A, B,C. 
j tans A. A, B. pan B, C. 
tak A. diksh B. 1 pat A, B, C. 
4 taksh A. dip A, B, C. ‘3 pat A. 
f tad A. pad A, B, C. 
H tan A, B, C. pan A. 
tand A. panasy A. 
par A, B, C. 
1 2 par A, B. 
parc A, B. bhyas A. 
pare C. bhrajj A. 
| pag A. B.C. bhram C. 
il pd A, B. bhrag A, B, C. 
3 pd A, B. bhrdj A, B, C. 
A, B. bhri A. 
TE | pibd A. bhresh A. 
i pig A. manh A. 
tarh A. ipish A. makhasy A. 
TE tavishiy A. ‘1 pi A. maj ©. 
We tavishy A. 2 pi A, B, C. majj A, B, C. 
tij A, C. pid A, C. mand 
a ie tu A. putriy A. man A, B, C. 
tuj A. push A, manasy A. 
tud A. pushpy C. mandy A. 
tur A. pa A. B,C. mantray A, B, C. 
F _turany A. | pig C. math A, B, C. 
{ 1 tug A. | prtandy A. 
} 2 tug A. prtany A. | 
tush ©. praksh A. 
tarv A. prach A, B, C. | 
tyaj A. C. prath A, B. | 
iit tras A, C. pra A. | 
: tré A, C. priydy A. | 
yar B, C. pri A, B, C. 
A. pru A. 
gsar A. A. 
dang A, C. A. 
qaksh A. A, B, C. 
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star A, B. spij A. svan A. hid A. 
stir A, sprhay A. svap A, B, ©. hu A, B, C. 
stu A, B, C. sphur A. svapasy A. huvany A. 
stubh A. sphury A, B. svar A. ha A. 
stush A. smar A, C. svid A. hesh A, B. 
sthd A, B, C. lsmi A, C. han A, B, C. hnu A, B. 
snd A. syand A, B, C. har A, B, C. hri C. 
ay snith A. sras A, B, C. harsh A, B, C. hra A. 
spar A, B. we B. has C. hldd C. 
| spardh A, B. sridh A l ha A, B. hvur A. 
ai) spare A, B, C. sru A, B, C 2 ha A, B, C hud A, B. 
sparh A. svaj A, C. hi A, B. 
| A. \svad A, B. hins A, B, C. 
ERRATA. 
A few errata which have been discovered in the article are here noted. 
2) 8 The accent has been omitted from médtsi, p. 232, col. a; bruvé, hnuvé, hrnishé, 


rakshase, 232 b; vashti, sind’ti, andkti, 233 a; gikshate, 234b; stévate, 236b; par- 
cas, 238 a; r’dhat, 239 a; haran, 241 a; rdhyd’ma, 242a; gatam, gantam, 244 a; 
vardhethim, 244 b; bhurdntu, dcaram, 246 a; admimithds, 246 b; dvahas, drujas, 
dgachas, 247 a; dcrinita, vydta, 247 b; dhuvanta, 249b; 250 b; dbhatim, 
254 a; vdce, 267 b; didd’ya, krpanydti, 272 a; vacydntim, 275. 

Corrected numbers of occurrences are daddémi 1, jéshi 5, prndsi 2, 232 a; huvé 70, 
rije 2, 232 b; jushéta 4, 241 b; dadhdtana 11, 245 a; pibadhvam 3, 245 b; vidma 
33, 251 a; cugugdhi 1, 253 a; dgoci 2, 275; ydshtave 2, vrshtvi’ 1, 276; abhdshata 
Nit, 300 b; dha Ns, 301 a. 

N Other emendations (omitting a few obvious ones): p. 226, 1. 30, read ram (for 
ran); 233 a, 8, suvdsi ; 235 b, 25, ydcdmahe (for .. .); 242 b, 16, trd’sva ; 245 a, 
13, undtta ; 245 b, last line, insert nabhantdm 40; 247 a, 37, d’jat (for d’rjat); 254 a, 
end. transfer yodhat 1, ¢ravat 10, to 3. Sing.; 260 a, 11-12, amddishus; 272 a, 
2, avarivar ; 279 b, 2, insert tishthdtdi 199.12; 280 a 5, from below, insert bodhi (1); 
hie 280 b, 14-15, dele veksheta ; 284 a, 5 from below, insert avet 1; 297 a, 10 from 
below, dele bravati N:; next line, insert bhavati Biz; 299 a, 3 from below, insert 
[bruv]-ati 
Bit Owing to corrections and changes made in the body of the article while going 
through the press, the numbers given in the preliminary explanations do not 
always agree precisely with those.of the summaries, and should be amended to 
accordance with the latter. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 


NOUN-INFLECTION IN THE VEDA. 


By CHARLES R. LANMAN, 
ASSOOIATE-PROFESSOR FOR SANSKRIT IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Presented to the Society October 25th, 1877. 


THE treatment of the inflective forms of any Indo-European 
tongue requires a division of the subject into two: the verb, 
and the noun. Each of these, again, is bipartite: the one part 
deals with the formation of word-stems; the other, with the 
suffixes of inflection. 

For the language of the Veda, three of these four chapters 
have been eal the object of special systematic investigation : 
the first, or mode and tense-stems, by Delbriick, in his book 
Das Altindische Verbum (Halle, 1874), p.83 ff.; the second, or 
verb-inflection in a narrower sense, by the same scholar, ibidem, 

p.238-78 ; the third, by Lindner in his Altindische Nominalbildung 
Toi 1878); a careful working out of the fourth, or noun- 
inflection in the Veda, has become a desideratum. This I now 
attempt to supply. 

In so doing, certain limitations of the plan of the work and 
of the ground covered by it seemed advisable. I have accord- 
ingly restricted myself to the texts of the Rigveda-sanhita and 
the Atharvaveda-sanhita: for the former I have aimed to be 
complete and exhaustive; from the latter I have excerpted, I 
believe, all the noteworthy forms, generally excluding those 
which conform entirely to the norms of the later language, but 
including all belonging to the double sets, like those in -@ and 
-Gni, -dsas and -ds, ete. The terms “noun” and “ verb” cover 
the great bulk of the Vedic vocabulary. Under “noun” I 
have included all that is subject to distinctively nominal inflec- 
tion—that is, substantives, adjectives, and participles, and even 
the nominal forms from pronominal stems. Thus, of the three 
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equivalent forms, tipare, upards, and dépardsas, I have taken 
account of the second and third, but not of the first. These 
true pronominal forms, along with a few numerals, make a small 
residue of so varied character that it is best treated by itself. 
The infinitives and absolutives, too, given by Delbriick (p. 
221 ff.), I have not repeated, although, on their inflectional side, 
they are nouns. 

With the history and genesis of the forms of declension I 
have concerned myself only where circumstances demanded. 
These matters lie beyond the scope of my work; but, I may 
add, such collections of facts as the following seem to me to be a 
sine qua non for fruitful speculation upon this subject—if, 
indeed, it ever can be very fruitful. 

An extension of this work over the texts of the Braéhmanas 
and later literature would doubtless be useful. This has been 
done for the verb by Professor Avery in the preceding article; 
but the inflective system of the Veda, when contrasted with 
that of the later language, is comparatively less multiform on 
the field of the noun than on that of the verb: for although, 
upon both, the Veda shows a rank growth of forms which die 
out later, yet the process and result have been different for each. 
Originally there may bave been some slight modal or other 
distinction between ¢grnavas, crnu, crnudhi, crnuhi, and crudhi; 
but the instrumental singular feminine of an stem had 
absolutely no implicit difference of function or meaning, 
whether ending in -24, -yd, -7, or In the later Sanskrit, 
the conception of modal relations and the ability to utilize the 
ample means of nice expression offered by its system of verb- 
inflection, instead of developing to wonderful perfection (as they 
did with the Greeks), became lost; and with them also a host 
of forms; until, for example, the style of the Hitopadeca hobbles 
along with the aid of bungling absolutives and participles. The 
conception of the case-relations, on the other hand, naturally 
survived, and, for each, at least one form, and generally only 
one, for its expression. The inflective system of the nouns has 
become contracted, rigid, and uniform ; but not, like that of the 
verb, essentially mutilated. 

From considerations of practical importance, the work of 
collection was based upon Grassmann’s excellent Index-vocabu- 
lary to the Rig-Veda; by it alone was almost entire complete- 
ness attainable, and the necessity of separating by exegesis 
multitudes of homonymous forms (for the most part) avoidable. 
That a careful revision of the exegesis of all these ambiguous 
forms, with constant reference to the views of Roth in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon, would have been a proper preliminary to 
my collection of materials, I cannot deny ; but I hope that the 
progress of Vedic study may be better furthered by my offering 
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what I have at once, than by waiting to carry out such a plan. 
It is, at any rate, a real step in advance to have all that is 
doubtful and questionable conveniently grouped together. 
This done, the cases of the docket are at least prepared for the 
decision of scholars of riper judgment. 

The material from the Atharva-Veda was collected by the 
aid of Professor Whitney's complete manuscript Index to that 
text. To him I desire to make acknowledgments for his 
kindness in lending me the volume, and for the advice and 
encouragement he has given me in my work. 

The order in which I have treated the different stems aims 
chiefly at convenience of practical reference, and is in general 
as follows : 


I. Stems whose suffixes end in vowels; 
II. Suffixless stems ; 
IIL Stems whose suffixes end in ¢, n, and s. 


I. The a-stems (m. and n.), as most numerous and important, 
come first; then the @-stems the ¢-stems (m., n., and f.) and 
the u-stems (m., n., and f£.) follow, along with the few mascu- 
lines and feminines in @ and @, not radical; next, the ar-stems 
(m., £, and n.), and finally those in 0, az, and au. 

Il. Under this head I have arranged the stems of nouns, 
simple and compound, substantive and adjective, whose only 

element, or whose final element, is a root; first come the 
vocalic, and then the consonantal stems, in alphabetical order. 
Some words, however, as agreeing in declension with class IL, 
and therefore better excluded from IIL, are treated here, 
although formed with suffixes (as -aj, -ut, -vat). They 
are neither numerous nor important enough to warrant our 
setting up special classes for them. 

III. First come the stems ending in vocalic root + ¢, belong- 
ing declensionally to IT. ; then, the participles: namely, present 
participles in -ant (or -at of reduplicating verbs) and perfect 
participles in -vams; and, as analogous to these, the compara- 
tives in -tyamvs; and finally, the stems formed by the suffixes 
-vant and mant, -van and -man, -an and -in, -as, -is, and -us. 

Lindner has treated the form and accentuation of noun-stems 
only in relation to their derivation from roots. There are also 
certain changes of stem and of accent which are common to 
whole classes of words, and are purely declensional; as, the 
shifting of the accent to the ending in the genitive plural of 
oxytone stems in 7, u, r, and the distinctions of “strong,” 
“middle,” and “weak” forms of the same stem. These facts 
will be noticed in their proper.places. (For a general discussion 
of the Stammabstufende Declination, see Brugman, in Curtius’s 
Studien, ix.861 ff., and Kuhn's Zettschrift, xxiv.1 ff.) Besides 
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these, there are many and varied minor peculiarities, occurring 
sporadically ; as, the nasalization of a final vowel (e. g., 
camasa@’n, I.s.m., which thus becomes identical with the samhité- 
form of an accusative plural masculine before a vowel), or of a 
stem (e. g., yuij-, yumy-), the “strengthening ” of a stem (e. g., pad.-, 
pa’d-), or the contraction of a case-form (e. g., vedha’m for vedhi- 
sam). The comparison of such of these as are similar will be 
facilitated by an Index. A concluding section will take account 
of words which resist convenient classification: and will give 
comparative statistics concerning the use of double-forms, and 
so much of a general summation of results as may be necessary. 

The full set of declensional forms of many words is a piece of 
patch-work made by putting together fragments of the sets of 
several stems: so for akshén dkshi, asthén dsthi, dadhén dadhi, 
sakthin sakthi; yakdén yakr't, cakén cdkrt ; nakta naktén, cirshé 
girshan ; cakshas cakshan (AV. x.2.6). This “change of theme” 
is especially common between the 7 and 7-stems (cf. dshadhi, 
bhi'mi, ré’tri, and their forms), so that it is often doubtful to 
which of these a form is to be referred. This subject deserves 
a special investigation. (See Asboth, Dre Umwandlung der 
Themen im Lateinischen, Gottingen, 1875.) 

I have enumerated in full all the forms that occur, whenever 
it seemed that any valuable practical purpose would be served 
by such an enumeration. Grassmann’s and Miiller’s Indexes 
being in the hands of every student of the Veda, it is believed 
that a detail of case-forms found in the text on every page, and 
counting by scores and hundreds, would be a useless expendi- 
ture of space. 

~The names of the cases are abbreviated by their initials in 
capitals (N. A. I. D. Ab. G. L. V.); designations of number 
(s. d. p.) and of gender (m. f. n.), by their initials in small letters. 
Gr. stands for Grassmann; his Wérterbuch zum Rig - Veda is 
designated by Wé., his Uebersetzung, by Ueb. The Lexicon of 
Bohtlingk and Roth is cited by the initials BR. The pada- 
text is Tenied by p. 
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STEMS IN A. 


The following is a synopsis of the terminations of the 
inflectional forms: 


Singular: N.m., -as, -a’; A.m., -am, -dm ?,-a’; N.A.n., -am, 
a; Imun.,, -ad, -d, -end, -ena (-enan, -dn); D.m.n., -dya (-dyan); 
Ab.m.n., -dt, -aat?; G.m.n., -asya (-asyan), asia ?, asyd; L.m.n., 
-,-v; V.m.n., -@ (-aii), -d. 

Dual: N.A.V.m., -@ (-d%), -au, -a; N.Am., -e; LD.Ab.m.n., 
-ibhydn, -dbhidm; G.L.m.n., -ayos, -0s. 

Plural: N.V.m., -dsas, -ds,-aas; A.m., -Gn, -dii, -dis; N.A.V.n., 
-d,-dni, -ad ?,-a?; I.m.n., -ebhis, -ais; D.Ab.m.n., -ebhyas, -ebhias; 
G.m.n., -dndm, -dnaam, -dm; L.m.n., -eshu. 

There are no irregularities of accent. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


The regular ending of this case is-s. It is the most frequent 
form in the RV., and occurs 10,071 times (cf. Benfey, Vedica, p. 
115). The number of stems in connection with which it is found 
is 1845: their frequency forbids their enumeration. The form 
indras, for example, occurs 523 times; ékas, 104; eshds, 106; kds, 
111; devds, 203; mitrds, 132; yds, 1010; sds, 891; sdmas, 220; 
vdrunas is found 94 times; sutds, 93; pundnds, 84; vrshabhds, 
80; pdvamdnas, 65; bhdgas, 65; vipras, 59; pitds, 56; sd'rias, 
56; jdtds, 55; mdrtias, 54. 

The ouly alleged deviation from rule in the form of the N.s.m. 
is krdnd' (Scholiasts, after Pan. vii.1.39). It is not hard to believe, 
with Bollensen (Z.D.M.G. xxii.574), that -@ may represent -as 
sporadically ; and perhaps the relation of -a(s) to -o is like that of -d 
to -aw in the dual. In two instances the supposed krdnds is not 
followed by a sonant, and the exegesis by no means requires a 
nominative. I have therefore referred them to the I.s.m., g.v. 

Even after the elision of the s of the ending, crasis of the 
ss a with a following vowel sometimes takes place. Cf. 

uhn, Beitrdge, iv.199. Numerous examples of this may be seen 
among those cited Rik Pr. ii.33,34. Thus sdéh asi ukthydh, ii.13.2, 
is to be read sd'si ukthiah. So sah end’ dnikena, ii.9.6, must read 
saind'nikena; and sd utd bdndhuh, AV. ii.1.3, sé6td baéndhuh. In 
vii.86.4, the crasis (tauréydm) is indeed metrically unavoidable, 
but does not necessitate our reading it as a vocative (Gr., Wd.), 
nor yet as a verb (root tar, tur, Gr. Ueb.). In view of the anal- 
ogous cases just cited, I prefer to follow the pada, and read turds 
iyam: ‘With sins forgiven, humbly I would straightway betake 
myself to thee.’ In vi.46.4, we need not resort to an emendation 
(wrshabhé va), nor yet follow the pada, vrshabhd'-iva; but may 
regard the samhitd-reading as another instance of crasis after 
elision, urshabhd iva. The usage of the Atharvan is instructive. 
It is given by Whitney (note to Ath. Pr. ii.56). The contraction 
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of -as iva to -eva is here the rule (in 46 out of 59 instances), 
also Benfey, d. kin. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, xix, 
250 ff. 

The -as of the N.s.m. appears in the sashitd with exceeding 
frequency as -o (see A. Weber, Beitrdge, iii.385 ff.). In this final 0 
other case-forms are sometimes concealed. Thus x.155.2, catté is to 
be resolved into cattd’ u, N.s.f. AV. xvi.4.2, amr'to stands for 
amr'té u. But even a final -am suffers elision and crasis before u, 
and is misunderstood by the pada (as nominative): thus (as Roth 
suggests) in x.119.13, grhé ydmi dramkrto devébhyo havyavd- 
hanah; ‘And home (grhdm u) 1 go, satisfied, and take along for 
the gods something from the sacrifice.’ In like manner, after the 
resolution of ¢gdrdho (anarvd'nam, masculine) into ¢gdrdham u, 
1.37.1, the particle w with abhi prdé gdyata is by no means inappro- 
priate, for it is often used in a summons of that kind. Cf. Kuhn, 
Beitrdge, iv.197,208. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


The ry od ending is-m. Next to the N.s.m. it is the most 
frequent form in the RV., and occurs 6861 times, in connection 
with 1357 stems. For example: imdm occurs 130 times; indram, 
335; tdém, 509; yam, 259; yajidm, 183; vdjam, 123; sémam, 
212; adhvardm is tound 48 times; dgvam, 48; enam, 68; 
garbham, 56; tydm and tidm, 46; devdm, 65; mitrdm, 53; 
vrtram, 82; samudrdm, 52; sutdm, 62; sd'riam and si'ryam, 90; 
stémam, 77; hdvam (sometimes neuter), 88. 

In some instances the gender is doubtful: thus dbhogdyam may 
be neuter. Nouns elsewhere neuter are sometimes used as mascu- 
lines, and have been included here: thus drtham (etdm), x.18.4; 
51.4,6; cakrdm (dgtim), iv.1.3; rdtnam (brhdntam), vi.19.10. 
Asmd'kam may be set down as G.p. of the personal pronoun, or as 
A.s.m. of the possessive. Vigvam occurs 139 times; but I have 
not separated the masculines from the neuters, and have enumer- 
ated them among the latter. The total 6861 would require a slight 
correction accordingly. Vd ram, vi.13.4 (p. vd dram), has been 
counted as one word. 

The only probable irregularity in the ending of the A.s.m. is in 
x.40.8, yuvam vidhantam vidhivdm urushyathah, ‘Ye protect 
the widower (root 2 vidh) and the widow; but vidh has no active 
forms, and this difficulty led Roth to the conjecture that vidh- 
dvdm stood for vidhdvam with metrical lengthening, and he 
translates the two words by viduum cultorem. Herein he is 
followed by Grassmann, who adds that “ the metrical lengthening 
frequently occurs where the written text has am” (W4é. 1281; 
but Ueb., cultorem et viduam!). Tni.50.6,jandi is not singular (Roth, 
Lu. Gd. W. p.82); bhuranydntam is to be made the direct object 
of pdgyasi, and not joined to the stock-phrase jandi dnu. In viii. 
33.8, dind' mrgé nd vdrandh purutrd' cardtham dadhe, ‘To the 
feast, as a wild animal, hither and thither he takes his course,’ 
dand@' mrgé is for diném mrgé, unless we assume that ddnd (m.) 
is used once as a neuter plural. 
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Elision and crasis: nd cakram rathieva, ‘like the swift 
wheel of a chariot (rdthiam), as it were (iva); p. rdthyd-iva, 
iv.1.3. Both texts have -am iva in iv.18.5, where the metre 
demands eva. Compare the usage of the Atharvan (Whitney, 
Pritigikhya, i156); -am iva is contracted to -eva 25 times out 
of 40. 

NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


The regular ending is -m, without distinction of form for the 
two cases. Nominatives and accusatives s.n. (taken together) 
occur 4275 times, in connection with 949 stems. For example: 
antériksham occurs 45 times; amr'tam, 31; iddm. 165; rtdm, 70; 
kim, 48; kshatrdm, 31; ghrtdm,47; cakrdm, 35; citram, 34; 
drivinam, 41; ndktam, 32; paddm, 46; pavitram, 37; pratham- 
dm, 38; priydm, 44; bhadrdm, 39; rdtnam, 44; vigvam (m. and 
n.), 139; sakhydm and sakhidm, 43; satydm, 40; suvi'riam, 57; 
havydm, 33. 

The gender is not always to be determined: as ajakdvdm, 
odandm, kshirapdkam, nakhim, muhirtam, rdmdm, yam, 
sometimes 2udram, vd'ram, gi'pdlam, gi'lam. In v.87.9, havam 
is used as n., although generally m. A few of the occurrences of 
vigvam arem. Ca rdtham, i.70 7; 72.6, has been counted as one 
word. Some of the words included above are accusatives s.n. in 
form and adverbs in function: as kdm (?), nisvardm, pratardm, 
vitardm, gi'bham, sapitvdm, sdmantam, sardtham. 

In viii.29.8, pra pravdséva vasatah, we have an example of 


crasis after elision of final m (so Roth). The pada reads pravdsd’- 
-iva. So too we may resolve sédmaneva in iv.58.8 (Nir. vii.17 

and vi.75.4 (Nir. ix.40); cf. x.168.2: and I would even ad 

sdmandvagdtya (-am ava-), vi.75.5. Cf. N.A.p.n. and Ath. Pr. 
i.56. Similarly, x.103.11, asmd'kam indrah is to be pronounced 
asma'kéndrah. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


The general case-ending is -4@; but the I.s.m.n. of a- stems ends 
regularly in -ena. If this is historically developed out of -a-in-d, 
we might expect to find a good many instances in which the final 
is not shortened ; and in fact, out of a total of 1071 instrumentals 
sm. and n., there are 85 in-end. Moreover, the still more organic 
form -a-d or -4 ought to have left traces. These, again, number 
114. The stem viria exhibits three forms; arranged in historical 
order, they would stand as follows: *viria-d (cf. mahitvdd), virid, 
viriend, viriena. 

1, Of the regular ending there are 872 examples; 374 are m. 
(from 150 stems) and 344 are n. (from 157 stems), besides which 
téna occurs 57, and yéna 97 times. In two cases the final vowel 
is nasalized in the samhitd at the end of a pdda, before an initial 
vowel in the next: 1.33.4, ghanénaii ékas, and i.110.5, téjanenai 
ékam. Examples are: indrena, 34; vdjrena, 33; yajnéna, 13; 
si'riena, 37; ghrténa, 31. 
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2. The following is, I believe, a complete enumeration of all the 
forms with long final (85). 


ix.70.2. ubhé dyd’va kd'viend vi cagrathe 
ix.80.1. br’haspdte ravathend vi didyute 
ix.84.5. viprah kavih kd'viend 
x.48.4. purishinam sd’yakend hiranyayam 


i.32.5. kidligend viurknd vi.32.2.  sd’riend kavind’m 
i.33.13. vurshabhénd piro ‘bhet vii.18.17. pétuend jaghdna 
1116.24. dgivend ndva dya'n Viii.85.2. vithwrénd cid astrd 
i.117.21. bdkwrend dhamantd ix.96.17. kd’viend kavih san 
i.164.30d. martiend séyonth x.42.10. vrjdnend jayema 
1.164.38b. mdrtiend sdyonih x.56.3..  vd'jinend suvent’h 
iii.31.12. skambhanend janitri x.68.8.  viravénd vikr'tya 
iii.32.2.  md’rutend ganéna x.88.4.  djiend vrndnd’h 
iv.18.5.  viriend nirshtam x.111.2. tavishénd rdvena 
iv.34.8.  daiviend savitrd’ x 139.4. tad rténd vi dyan 
iv.39.3. vdrunend sajéshah x.180.1. dakshinend vasdni 


AV. iii.12.8. amr’tend sémandhi ix.10.8. médrtiend sdyonih 
v.15. ka’ viend krnomi ix.10.16. médrtiend sdyonih 


RV. vii.55.7, AV. iv.5.1. ténd sahasyénd vayam 
AV. vii.60.7, aishydmi bhadrénd saha 
The substantive forms in -end are so few, that m. and n. have 
been given above together. In four instances d is the eighth 
syllable of a jagati-pdda; in 26, the eighth of a trishtubh; in 
three, the sixth of an anushtubh. In all cases the pada reads na. 
See Rik Prat. viii.21, and ef. Ath, Prat. iii.16. 


Ténd, yénd, svénd ge invariably in the pada as téna, yéna, 


svéna. This long final occurs without exception in the second 
place of the verses concerned, of which 13 are anushtubh, 8 jagati, 
and 7 trishtubh, and is in every case followed by a single consonant 
and that by a short vowel. 7Zénd is first word of an anushtubh- 
pdda 6 times: 1.49.2: vii.55.7: viii.20.26 ; 67,6: ix.61.19, AV. iv.5.1; 
yénd, 7 times: 1.50.6: vi.i6.48: vili.12.2a; 17.10; 19.20; 24.25: 
x.126.2.  Yénd stands at the beginning of a jagat?-pdda 8 times: 
v.54.15; 87,5: viii3.9; 3,10; 12,1; 12,2c; 12,4: ix.108.4; and 
as first word of a trishtubh-pdda 6 times: i.62.2¢ (=ix.97.39¢); 
1.72.8 ; 80.2: ii.17.6: iv.51.4 (18 of the 21 occurrences of yénd are 
given by Miiller, Prat. vii.28). Svénd occurs as first word of a 
trishtubh-pdda vii.21.6. For other occurrences in the Atharvan, 
see Whitney, Pratigikhya, iii16 note, and Benfey, Abh. ete. 
XXxi.18,32. 

End, end’. Tn four instances, where the unaccented Ls. of the 
demonstrative stem @ is used as a substantive pronoun, the pada 
reads ena: v.2.11, stéarvatir apd end jayema, ‘ Let us win by it 
(stémena) the heavenly waters;? x.108.3, ca gdchdn mitram 
end dadhdma, ‘If he come hither, we will make friends with him 
(indrena).’? These two cases are precisely analogous to those of 
the nouns above. For ix.96.2 the Prit. viii.19 prescribes the 
lengthening ; vidvd'i end sumatin ydti dcha, ‘ By it (by ascending 
the wagon) the wise one gets into favor.’ In i.173.9, the final, as 
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syllaba anceps, remains short in the samhitd; dsdma_ ydthd 
sushakhd'ya ena, ‘In order that we may be good friends with 
him.’ 

With the accented form end’ the case is different. The pada 
invariably reads end’. 

It occurs as an adverb or crystallized case-form 17 times. with -@’ in both texts, 
and that in one instance even where the samhitd requires a short, vi.20.10 (Kuhn, 
Beitr. iii.123). It stands as follows: anushtubh, i.20.3 and ix.61.11, second place ; 
y.73.4, sixth place; trishtubh, x.14.2; 148.3, second place; i.164.17,18,43: 
ix.97.52: x.82.5; 125.8, eighth place; i.164.5: ix.97.53: x.27.21; 31.8, fifth place ; 
finally x.112.6, where the text looks suspicious. 

As an adjective pronoun it occurs 17 times with its substantive in the same 
pada; and four times it is used substantively: vii.71.4c, a’ na end’ ndasatydpa 
ydtam (sc. rathena); vi.44.17. end’ manddné jahi cara gatran (sc. pda’tarena, v.16); 
x.144.5¢,d, end’ vayo vi tari d’yur jivase, end’ jagdra bandhitd (sc. sémena). Of 
these 21 occurrences, (a) 12 are such as show the syllable nd’ in the second place 
of the verse: jagati x.144.5c ; trishtubh iii.34.4: vi.4.417: x.14.4; 85.27; and with 
crasis i.105.19 and ii.9.6; anushtubh ii.6 2: v.19.3; 63.12: vii.l6.1: x.144.5d. (0) 
A long is perhaps favored in the fourth place of a jaguti, trishtubh, and anushtubh 
respectively iv.36.7: vii.71.4, and viii.5.39. (c) The remaining six occurrences are 
in the fifth place: of a jagat? ii.34.14 and viii.21.6 before ndmasd; of a 
trishtubh i.171.1 and vii.93.7, before ndmasd ; viii.85.8, before havishd; x.23.7, 
before sakhid’. 

Aside then from the word end’, where analogy led the pada-kdra 
to treat the pronoun in the same way as the crystallized adverb, 
the sumhitd shows no forms in -end which cannot be explained on 
the ground of metrical lengthening; while, on the other hand, 
they may just as well be regarded as relics of the original form of 
the instrumental, whose preservation was favored by their place 
in the verse, 

It is only because there is an @ priori probability that the long 
dis organic, that these forms can be dius in evidence at all, as 
explaining the genesis of the ordinary -ena (see Bopp, Vogl. Gr.8 
1.326,§158; and Schleicher, Comp.* p.561,§ 258). Regarded as 
relics, the uniformity of their preservation in the cadence of the 
verse is remarkable. I have searched diligently every passage 
containing an Ls.m, or n. of an a-stem (1071 in number), and 
have found only one genuine instance where the final is not long 
if required by the cadence. A short is extremely rare, where a 
long is merely favored by the verse: as ix.109.14, yéna vigvdni, 
better yénd: parkti. So viii.41.10, skambhénd. The solitary 
instance referred to is ii.11.19, vigvd spr'dha d'riena ddstin; 
I read vigud [it] spr’'dha @riena ddsytin (?) as i.179.3: v.55.6. 

If this requirement is satisfied by a double consonant forming 
position, the long final does not appear in the written text. These 
would seem to be crucial test-cases for this question; for an 
original long ought at least to hold its own in the eighth place of a 
trishtubh. us we have iii.31.12, vishkabhndnta skambhanend 
janitri; but x.111.5, cdskdémbha cit kimbhanena skdbhiydn. So 
1163.3, dsi trité gihiena vraténa; vii.63.4, ndndm jandh st'riena 
prasitéh. Again viii.3.9, yénd ydtibhyo bhr'gave dhane hité, but 
yéna prdskanvam d'vitha. In viii.55.9, nt asya akrtam 

VOL. X. 46 
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indrasya asti patinrsiam: kéno nit grématena nd gugruve 
jantshah pari vrtrahd'—the -a of grématena may perhaps be 
regarded as a syllaba anceps (cf. Prat. viii.29). In i1.6.2, ayd’ te 
agne vidhema a'rjo napdd dgvamishte: end’ sikténa sujdta—the 
trochaic movement would require sékténd; but the true metrical 
character of the verse may have been lost sight of. In x.148,2, 
pronounce ddasir vigah si'riena sahydh. 

As uniformly and invariably as a long vowel appears when 
required in the cadence, just so arbitrary does it seem to be at the 
beginning of the pdda. I can discover no principle determining 
the quantity of the final of yéna or téna in the second place. In 
general yéna and téna are of course much more frequent than 
yénd and ténd. The third syllable is generally short also when 
yéna is used; so that that seems to make no difference. And 
either form, -na or -nd, seems to occur without distinction as 
regards place in the stanza, at the head of pdda a, b, ¢, or d. 

chleicher’s I.s.m. with inserted y has no existence. His only 
example is sudpnayd,; but this is a stereotyped adverbial case, of 
feminine form. See d-stems, Ls.f. 

3. The existence of instrumental forms like yajad’ (= yajnéna) 
is unquestionable. I have noted 114 instances. Some will fin 
more, and others less, according to their exegesis of certain 
passages. 

The Ls. in -@ is found with m. stems as follows (37 cases): 
i.168.1, yajnd'-yajnd, ‘with every sacrifice and vi.48.1, parallel 
with gird’-gird. Krdnd' (cf. a-stems, N.s.m.), ‘with longing, 
eagerly :’ 1.58.3; 139.1: v.7.8; 10.2: ix.86.19 (SV. 1.559, prdnd’); 
102.1 (SV. i570, prdnd’): x.61.1. In all seven places the pada 
has kraénd@’. See B.R. v.1339. Tud', Ls. of the stem tud (in 
compounds only) : tud'-dta, ‘holpen by thee ii.11.16, tud’-atd id 
indra vdjam agman, ‘by thee, O Indra, holpen, came to riches; 
80 vi.16.27 ; tvdti, ‘ enjoying furtherance (a2) by thee (¢ud’),’ thrice 
with crasis; tud'datta, ii.33.2, tud'dattebhi rudra gdamtamebhih 
gatam himd agiya bheshajébhih, ‘with balms most wholesome 
given by thee, O Rudra, may I attain unto a hundred winters :’ 
80 Viii.81.18; tvd'ddta, ‘given by thee,’ i.10.7: iii.40.6: v.7.10; 
39.1; tvd’hata, ‘slain by thee,’ vii.32.7; tvd'ishita, ‘impelled 
by thee,’ viii.66.10, with crasis. 

In 1.36.16, ghanéva vishvag vi jahi drdvnas, Gr. proposes 

hanéna; but Agni does not slay ‘with a club.’ The ghand is 
{ndra’s weapon (1.33.4). I therefore prefer not to change the 
text, but to follow the pada, ghand'-iva, ‘As with a mace (a8 
though thou didst use a mace), all apart, smite the evil-doers.’ In 
1.63.5, ghanéva vajrii chnathihi amitran, p. ghand-iva, the 
collocation of words is such that the sense is nearly equivalent to 
tudm vdjrena gnathihi, so that iva is by no means superfluous; 
‘as with a mace, do thou with the thunderbolt destroy the foes.’ 
And in fact Say. says: vajrivann indra ghaneva ghanena 
kathinena parvateneva vajrena gnathihi. Tn ix.97.16, the exceed- 
ingly figurative language ghanéva vishvay duritd'ni vighndn, p. 
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ghand'-iva, addressed to Soma, makes the iva all the more 
necessary; ‘as with a club, all asunder, the dangers driving away 
(flow thou).’ Say. takes it as instrumental. Finally in 1.8.3, 
where Grassmann ( Ued. ii.504), reading ghandm, gets the same 
sense as Say. (¢atrupraharandya atyantam drdham), I consider a 
change again unnecessary (Gr., Wd. 421, ghand's), and interpret 
the ghand' here as I. denoting accompaniment; ‘ O Indra, through 
thy favor may we receive (have to ws) thy thunderbolt along with 
thy mace (and so) conquer in the fight our foes.’ Dédnd’, ‘with a 
gift,” v.52.14 (Say. Aavirddnena), 15; 87.2. viii.20.14; it may 
also be referred to the stem ddmdn (see man-stems, Ls.m.); for 
dind’, viii.33.8, see a-stems, A.s.m. In x.25.4, krdtum nah soma 
jivdse iva, the pada has camasd'n-iva, misled, 
as it would seem, by the correct avatd'n-iva of pdda 
b. The tertium comparationis is indeed doubtful, but camasd’i 
is probably a nasalized Lsm. ‘Our spirit, O Soma, keep 
thou alive, as by the beaker (thine is kept), with a slight 

lay on Ardium. Grassmann ( W2.) has assumed for the Vedic 
anguage a stem ghrnd’ upon the basis of four passages: 
iv.43.6, ghrnd’ vdyo arushd'sah pari gman; v.73.5, pari vam 
arush@’ vdyo ghrnd' varanta dtdpah; 1.52.6, ghrnd' carati, 
titvishé gdvah. In the first two he takes ghrnd’ as A.p.f., contrary 
to the pada, and, as it seems to me, to the sense; in the third, as 
N.s.f. It will be observed that in each case the verb 
is accompanied by pdri and is naturally construed with an 
instrumental. This is surely less forced in the fourth passage, 
i141.4, @d id ydvishtho abhavad ghrnd’ gicih, than a N.s.f. in 
apposition to ydvishtho. If they are all instrumentals, it is 
unnecessary to set up a feminine stem, and these four along with 
ix.107.20 can be referred to the stem girnd (as is done by B.R.). 
Cf. th-stems, L.s.m. and suhdvdi TS. iii.3.115. 

The neuters of this form are more frequent (77). In viii.25.18, 
the third pdda, ubhé @ paprau rédasi mahitvd', cannot be 
catalectic, as the metrical structure of the other stanzas shows. 
The requirements of the metre are satisfied with the least violence 
to the text, if we pronounce mahitvdd (as also perhaps x.96.11). 
And this exemplifies the organic form which all the instrumental 
cases under this head presuppose, and from which they, with the 
following, arise by contraction of -a-d to -d. iv.33.10, ye (rbhdvas) 
hart ukthd' mddanta indrdya cakrih suyiijd yé dgvd, 
I translate, ‘Ye who so wisely, in his word rejoicing, for Indra 
made the pair of bays, the docile; ukthd’ mddantas means ‘ glad 
of the promise’ made them— of the word’ fetched them by Agni 
from the gods (i.161.2), namely promotion to divine honors. e 
I. is the, regular construction with mad in this sense. Medhdayd 
is used azo xorvobd; they made it skillfully; but they were also 
shrewd fellows to take up with the proposition (i.161.2) ; for, as 
the context shows, they were glad to do even more than was asked 
ofthem: Siy., uwkthath stutibhir madanto harshayantah. Kavitvd' 
x.124.7; kavitvand’ viii.40.3 ; taranitud’ i.110.6 ; mahitvd’ i.52.13 ; 
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67.9; 68.2; 91.2; 109.6; 164.25: i1.15.6: 54.15: iv.16.5; 
42.3: v.2.9; 58.2: vi.29.5; 67.3, 10; 68.4: vii.13.2; 20.4; 23.3 ; 
58.1; 61.4; 97.8; 100.3: x.54.1; 55.5 (devdsyu pagya kd'viam 
mahitvd'dyd [p. mahitvd' adyd|: Roth, mahitvdm adyd, with 
elision and crasis; but this is suspicious at the end of a pdda, and I 
take it as an I. of accompaniment: ‘ Behold [herein] the god’s 
wisdom coupled with might: to-day etec.’); 56.7; 75.7; 88.9; 
89.1; 96.11; 121.3, 4. In all these 33 cases (except 1.67.9), it is at 
the end of a trishtubh-pdda, which the resolution of the final 
contract-vowel would convert into a jagati. Mahitvand’ i.85.7: 
iv.53.5: v.81.3: viii.24.13, all at the end of a jagati-pdda; i.86.9: 
vi.16.20: viii.57.2: ix.100.9, at the end of an anushtubh-pdda; 
rdthid (cakréna), ‘with wagon-wheel,’ 1.53.9; virtd 1.80.15; 
vrshatvd’ i.54.2; vrshatvand’ viii.15.2; sakhid' x.23.7a; md'kir 
na end’ sakhid' vi yaushus ca indra vimaddsya cdrsheh, 
‘May no one cut us off from that friendship, made (of old) 
between thee, O Indra, and thy singer, Vimada.’ ii.32.2, md’ no 
vi yauh sakhid viddhi tdsya nah, ‘Cat us not off from thy 
friendship ; be mindful of it, we pray.’ B.R. interpret sakhid’ as 
L.s.n., because tdsya is singular; so also Say., ‘tdésya’ tat sakhitvam 
.... ‘viddhi’ janthi. But this is net conclusive; the tdsya may 
refer to the whole request md’... . sukhid'.  viii.75.1, md’ no vi 
yaushtam sakhid'. iv.16.20, brdhma akarma. . . . n@' cid ydtha 
nah sakhid' viydshat, ‘So we have made supplication, to the end 
that he may not cut us off now from his friendship.’ In x.10.1, 6 
cit stkhdyam sakhid' vavrtydm, sakhid@’ is to be taken as Ls.n.; 
sakhyd'ni does not occur in the AV., nor sakhyd’ as plural. It is 
superfluous ‘to turn a friend to friendship ;’ and ‘ guilty friendship’ 
(Gr.) is rather more than the word means. Better ‘1 would fain 
bring him hither by my overtures of love,’ or adverbially, 
‘ vertraulich.” The Sima variant, 1.340, @’ tud sdkhdyah sakhid’ 
vavrtyuh, admits either construction. iv.34.1, ratnadhéyd (imam 
yajnamn ratnadhéyépa ydta) is not A.p.n. in apposition to 
yajndm, but rather an Ls.n.; because it refers not to what 
mortals give the gods, but to what the gods give to mortals (cf. 
vii.53.3), and corresponds in usage to ratna-dhd (i.1.1, and always, 
of the gods) and rdtnam dhd (iv.15.3: 1.47.1, and often): ‘ Unto 
this sacrifice come ye with bestowal of blessing.’ v.35.5, sarva- 
rathd@' ni yahi, ‘ Drive over the foe with all thy host of chariots.’ 
x.160.1, sarvarathd’ vi hari thé mufica, ‘With all thy chariots, 
here thy bays unharness.’ x.141.4, indravdyd’ br'haspdtim 
suhdvehad havdmahe; suhdvd, ‘with goodly invocation; so A. 
Weber. The interposition of br’haspdtim makes it less natural to 
call it A.d.m, In AV. iii.20.6 (where ed. has misprint, susdvd for 
suhdvd), the interpretation as dual is favored by the parallelism. 
And although swhdvd hd is an established idiom, it is better to 
take it as dual in RV. vii.44.2; 82.4; 93.1. 

From the Atharvan I have the following forms: mahitud’ iv.2.2 
(Rik x.121.3), 5 (Rik 4), 4: v.11.3: vii.79.1; 80.1: viii.3.24 (Rik 
v.2.9); 9.2: ix.10.3 (Rik i.164.25), 9 (Rik x.55.5): xii.3.5: xiv.2.32: 
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xix.49.1; in all 13 cases at the end of the pdda. Suhdvd vii.47.1, 
kuht'm devi'm.... suhdvd johavimi; and xi.1.26, r’shin.... 
suhdvd johavimi: here a dual is impossible. In vii.48.1, rdkd’m 
ahdmn suhdvd sushtuti’ huve, the I. is natural, as parallel to 
sushtut?. But Rik ii.32.4 has the variant suhdvdm, and TS. 
iii.3.115, suhdvdn (cf. camasd’i above). 

There remain finally certain adverbs, which are crystallized case- 
forms: ef. Kiihner, Griech. Gram.? 1.728: ma, ete. Thus and’ 
iv.30.2: vili.21.13; 47.6: x.94.3,4: Latin furnishes the Acc. of the 
same stem, enim. Sdnd iii.54.9: v.75.2: Abl. with adv. accent, 
sand't i.55.2, ete. Of this the stem is used as a real adj. ii.29.3, ete. 
Veed' 1.24.10 ; 28.7; 33.7; 116.22; 123.2: ii.2.10; 30.5; 40.4: ix.61.10: 
x.106.5; 107.2; 183.2:—that is, 12 times; also AV. xiii.2.36. 
It may be regarded as Ls.n. from a stem uccd, on account of 
uceais, v.32.6. So nicd' i1.13.12; 14.4: iv.4.4; 38.5: vi.8.5: 
x.34.9; 152.4, on account of nicd't 1,116.22, and nicais AV. ii.3.3: 
iii.19.3: ix.2.1,15: v.11.6. It is however more probable that 
nicd’ and uced’ are instrumentals of niae and édac; but, since to 
the apprehension of the speaker the stems were vocalic, weed and 
nied, they became the points of departure for the new formations 
uccais, nicd't, and nicais. The same method of explanation would 
require for paged’ (ii.27.11, and 7 times) a stem pas-dfic or pas-de, 
from which Ls.n. *pas-ded, paged’. By the side of this, as if it 
were from a stem paged, arose the form paged't (ii.41.11, and 16 
times). 

DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


The D.s. of the a-stems ends in -dya. There is nothing in the 
Veda, to my knowledge, that casts any light on the genesis of this 
dificult form. It occurs 1502 times; 1107 forms are masculine 
(from 310 stems), and 395 are neuter (from 144 stems). In the 
samhitd two of these forms are nasalized: tadvagd'yai eshd, 
i.14.2, and savd'yan evd’,i.113.1. Cf. Rik Prat. xiv.20, 

Among the forms most frequently occurring are the following: 
indrdya, 188; devd'ya, 26; mdddya, 76; mdrtidya, 25; mitrd'ya, 
23; ydjamdndya, 20; vdrundya, 23; si'rydya, 11;—tdnaydya, 
18; tokd'ya, 21; sakhyd'ya and sakhid'ya, 29; suvitd'ya, 34. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


‘The Ab.s. of the a-stems ends in -dt. There are 389 such 
forms; 183 are m. (from 116 stems) and 206 are n. (from 98 
stems). The latter include some adverbs. In only 389 instances, 
therefore, is the Ab.s. of substantives distinguished formally from 
the G.s. (for didydét or vidydt, see u-stems, Ab.s.f.). According 
to theory, the organic form is -a-at (e. g., dgva-at). Justi (Hand- 
buch, p. 359, §13) gives 14 such Zend forms (as daévdatca); but 
Geldner (Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, §30) says that the Ab. 
ending -dt counts regularly for one syllable. For the Veda the 
existence of forms in -aat is extremely doubtful (cf. Kuhn, 
Beitrdge, iv.181): they have been proposed for i.30.21: viii.5.31: 
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x.22.6, pardkdat; x.158.1, antdrikshaat; viii.11.7, sadhdsthaat:— 
but in every case the pdda is one of seven syllables with 
catalectic close, and it is far from certain that the fuller cadence 
is necessary. The like is true of caritrdt, viii.48.5. 

Examples of ablatives in -d¢ are: indrdt, 8; updsthdt, 9; 
samudrd't, 15 ;—antdrikshat, 12; dard't, 19; paged't (adv.), 26. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


The G.s. of a-stems ends in-asya. There are 3340 such forms; 
1890 are m. (from 503 stems), and 695 are n. (from 175 stems). 
Moreover asya occurs 402 times; tdsya, 83; ydsya, 203; and 
vigvasya, 67. In x.60.2, bhajérathasya has been counted as two 
words (rdthasya). In one instance the final vowel is nasalized at 
the end of a pdda: viii.89.5, rtdsyan ékam, cf. Prat. ii.31. 

Vocalization of the y of the ending is a thing of at best 
doubtful existence. In x.23.6, vidmd' hi asya bhéjanam indsya, 
and Val. 11.4, saptd svdsdrah sddana rtdsya, a catalectic 
jagati-pdda with the penultimate long by position, is certainly 
better than the cadence with resolution, indsia, rtdsia. In 
1.61.13, turdsia kdérmdni ndvya ukthaih (so Gr.), the metre 
is quite out of order; if we read turdsya.... ndviya (ef. 
1,105.15), the ceesura is wrong. In x.114.10b (Gr. wrongly rdthasia), 
the sixth syllable is syncopated. The vocalization is possible in the 
case of asia and pocy v.45.9, ydd asia urviyd' dirghaydthé; x.61. 


24¢, saranitir asia sinur dgvo; x.142.5, prati asia grénayo dadrgre 
(better, perhaps, asya grdyinayo) ; in 1.23.24, ifan extra _— is 


needed at all, it should be devaas, not asia (see a-stems, V.p.m.) ; 
i.131.6, @ me asid vedhdso ndviyaso; and ix.98.8, asid vo hi 
dvasd. The final @ suffers protraction (purely metrical, Benfey, 
SV. Ix.) as follows: 1,162.19, ékas tvdshtur dgvasid vigastd’ (cf. 
VS. xxv.42; TS. iv.6.93:—TPr. iii.8, p. 91); vii.79.4, yd’m 
tud jajitr vrshabhdsyd rdvena; AV. 1.12.2, yé dgrabhit parva 
asyd grabhitd; see Ath. Pr. iii.16. 

Examples of this case are: asyd, 119; indrasya, 123; devdsya, 
60; yajndsya, 55; sutdsya, 53; sd’'riasya and sd'ryasya, 93; 
sédmasya, 88 ;—amr'tasya, 35; asyd, 55; rtdsya, 187; bhvivanasya, 
39. 

LocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


The case-suffix is -i, as with consonant stems. This, united 
with the thematic a, forms -e. There are 2491 such locatives in 
-€; 1235 are m. (from 373 stems), and 1256 are n. (from 309 stems). 
In some instances, where the ending appears in the samhitd 
(Prat. ii.10) as -a, before vowels, the padakdra mistakes them for 
nominatives, and writes them with visarga: thus in iv.17.14, @ 
krshné tin juhurané jigharti tvacé budhné rdéjaso asyd yonau, p. 
krshndh; we must interpret, ‘(Misleading) craftily he darts it 
(cakram sd'ryasya) to the black abyss of night, to the depth 
of this sky,’ i. e., to the place where the sun remains from its 
setting until its rising. The reading Arshné tvacds budhné is 
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confirmed by the following gloss, dsiknidi ydjamdno nd hétd 
(Siy., pérvared saha drshtdntatvena sambadhyate). In vii.76.3, 
jira ivdecdranty tisho, p. jardh-iva dcdranti, we read jdré-iva: 
‘ Ushas, as if hastening to her lover.’ In i.112.17, agnir nd'didec 
citd iddhé djmann @, p. citéh, we interpret, ‘Was glorious, as 
the fire kindled on the altar (cité@ iddhé), upon its path. In 
v.52.10, dpathayo.... yajtidm vishtdrd ohate (3 pl.), the pada- 
text reads vishtdrdh; I understand it thus: Let their customs 
carry them where they may, yet when I sacrifice ‘they wait’ 
quietly ‘on the straw (vishtdré)’ for it. Finally, it seems 
necessary to read ibhe suvraté, ix.57.3 (where the text has ibho 
rdjeva suvratah); ‘As a king amid his trusty following.’ 

Examples of this case are: adhvaré, 68; abhi'ke, 22; indre, 33; 
updsthe, 49; grhé, 23; jdne, 26; ddme, 40 ;.mdde, 48; yajnié, 28; 
suté, 53;—dgre, 43; antdrikshe, 23; duroné, 31; padé, 33; 
mddhye, 29; viddthe, 49; sddane, 35. 


VocaTIvE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


This case is like the stem in form. The accent, if there be any, 
is always on the first syllable. The vocatives s.m. number 2498 - 
(from 259 stems). 

There is hardly a single indubitable example of a vocative s. 
neuter in the Rig-V a. In 1.44.5, stavishyd'mi tud'm ahdm 


vigvasydmrta bhojana, ‘Immortal delight of every one,’ there 
— two, amrta and bhojana; but it is possible to take bhojana 
as 


.8.m. of an active verbal adjective (see Gr., Veb.); or (as B.R. 
suggest, v.388) we may write amrtabhojana, and take it as V.s.m. 
of the stem amrtabhdéjana (see Lindner, Altindische Nominalbitl- 
dung, p. 42). In v.46.26, gdrdhah pra yanta md'rutotd vishno, 
the sense seems to require us to take md'ruta as vocative with 
gardhah. For the accent, cf. x.86.13b. The AV. has several voca- 
tivess.n. They are anturiksha vi.130.4; traikakuda and dévdiijana 
ers talpa xii.2.49; and visha iv.6.3, where the MSS. have 
vishah. 

In vii.25.4, the samhitd shows a nasalized vowel before ékas: 
vigved Ghani tavishiva ugran., Cf. Prat. xiv.20. So in vili.15.3, 
11, purushtutan éko. 

Protraction occurs in some instances: 1.61.16, evd’ te hdriyojand 
suvrkti; viii.4.1, simd puri’ nr'shato asi d'nave (cf. Prat. vii.17); 
Viii.45.22, abhi tud vrshabhd suté, and 38, evd're vrshabhd suté. 
The pada-text has hdriyojana, sima, and urshabha. B.R. take 
simd as adv., ‘ allenthalben.’ The stem is simd, and for adverbial 
retraction of the accent I can give no example. The pada-texts 
of RV. and SV. (i.279, ii.581), and the accent make against the 
view of B.R. Grassmann, in his note to i.6.3—pégo maryd. 
apegdse, p. maryah—takes maryd as V.s.m. The sense requires 
it, and the above examples seem to justify it. Kuhn (Péli-gram. 
. 71) refers to this lengthening. I think it is purely metrical. 

the requirements of metre are satisfied by a double’consonant, 
short: thus, mahina prdyishthdh vi.26.8b; so 
vu.24,16, 
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In the phrase vd'yav indragea, i.2.5, 6, indras is taken by 
Grassmann as a V.; similarly 1.18.5; 135.4: iii.25.4 : iv.47.2, 3: 
vi.69.8: vii.97.10; 104.25: ix.95.5; the peculiarity is, however, 
doubtless a syntactical rather than a formal one, and the case a 
nominative, 


The stem indra is one of the few, complete sets of whose forms occur in the s. 
It occurs as follows: N. 523; A. 335; I. 34; D. 188; Ab. 8; G. 123; L. 33; 
V. 1007; N.A.V.d. 11; in all, 2262 times. 


Examples of vocatives are: amrta, 12; ugra, 23; deva, 132; 
puruhita, 49; pavamdna, 63; yavishtha, 29; mitra, 35; varuna, 
45; vrshabha, 27; ¢dra, 94; séma and soma, 240. 


NOMINATIVE ACCUSATIVE AND VOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


The Vedic ending of the N.A.V.d.m. of a-stems is d@. In the 
Rik the ending aw is exceptional (and by no means organic; ef. 
Benfey, Gram. p. 303). The comparative statistics will be given 
elsewhere. As regards the circumstances of occurrence of these 
endings a few interesting observations may be made. 

A. 4 occurs in the Rik 1129 times. It is the ending used 

1. at the end of a pdda; . 

2. before consonants; 

3. before an initial vowel with which it is fused ; 

4. It is never used before vowels with hiatus. 

B. au occurs 171 times. It is the ending used chiefly before 
vowels, where it forms a separate syllable dv, without hiatus. 

The determinant of the form is therefore to a certain extent the 
metre. The regular form is 4, and it is used before consonants, 
and before an initial vowel where the words could not be pressed 
into the metrically limited verse save by its fusion with that 
vowel; otherwise, hiatus not being tolerated (exceptions below), 
dv was used before such an initial. These differences are 
illustrated by i.184.1, vdm adyd apardm huvema, and 
1.14.3, mitrd’gnim pashinam bhagam; so too most strikingly by 
i.93, passim: e. g. dgnishomdv imam, but dgnishomd yé. 

Of the 1129 @-forms : 

1. 230 are at the end of a pdda: 62 at the end of pdda b, and 45 
at the end of d or of the verse; 81 at the end of a, and 42 at the 
end of c. In 26 of the 81 cases, pdda b begins with a vowel, and 
then the two are always written as fused in the samAitd; but 
(unlike the epic gloka) they never coalesce in reality: thus, i.28.2 
a,b. vii.66.17 a,b. Soin 8 of the 42 cases, as i1.116.10¢, d, dasrd 
at: samhitd-text, dasrd'd; 118.3 c,d: vi.62.2¢c,d: See Bohtlingk, 
Chrestomathie®, p. 342. There are only two instances, on the 
other hand, of aw in the pause d: 1.30.6 b, codat, and v.47.3 d, 
dntau. 

2. 799 stand before consonants (in the interior of a pdda). 137 
are before v, and 141 before other labials; 126 before sibilants, and 
395 before other consonants: i. e., 278 Jabials against 521 conso- 
nants of the other classes. The frequency of v is significant as 


i i 
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regards the development of au from d. Cf. td’ vdm and td'v 
apardm,; and see below. 


The ending au occurs in the Rik exceptionally before consonants 48 times: 
1179.6: ii.27.15; 40.1, 2 quater: ii.33.13; 53.17: iv.41.2: v.34.8 bis; 36.6; 
40.7; 66.1; 68.4: vi.59.5; 60.14; 74.4 bis: vii.50.2; 84.2: viii.33.19 bis; 35.4, 5, 6: 
ix.112.4: x.14.10 fer, 11 bis, 12 bis; 27.20 bis; 85.11, 18, 42; 113.7; 117.9 bis; 
136.5; 137.2 bis; 178.2 bis. That is, in only 27 different hymns; before labials 
17 times, sibilants 15; 5 times at the end of pdda a, vi.74.4: x.14.12; 27.20; 
85.11, 18, and once at the end of c, ix.11¥.4. An examination of these 
yields striking results, as proving how the criteria of dry grammatical investigation 
confirm the results of criticism based on other methods. The dual-form in aw 
is found either in the last verse of a hymn (i.179.6: iii.33.13: v.36.6: vi.74.4 
bis: viii.33.19 bis: ix.112.4: x.1117.9 bis), or the last but one (v.34.8 bis; 68.4: 
vi.60.14: x.178.2 bis), or some verse near the last, which has been patched on 
(x.27.20) or interpolated (vi.59.5) by later hands; or the whole character of the 
hymn betrays its later origin (as vii.50: x.85; 117; 136; 137; 178). And it is 
something more than a mere coincidence that 15 of all the instances of -aw before 
a consonant, about one-third, occur in verses found in Grassmann’s Anhang: 
Uebersetzung spiter angefiigter Verse und Lieder. 


3. 93 coalesce with a following vowel (in the interior of a pdda): 
53 to e, as v.76.26, agvindédpastutehd; viii.34.9b and often with 
iva; 24 to d, as 1,161.7 t@’krnotana; 182.4 d: v.46.3 a; and 16 to 
o, namely 1.84.9; 36.17; 116.10; 117.1; 188.5: i1.89.8: iv.14.1; 
21.9, bhadrd’ te hasta sikrtotad pani’; 44.4: vi48.4: vii.63.5; 
64.2; 71.4: Val. 9.4: x.87.3; 125.1. 

4. The exceptions to A. 4 are as follows: 


a, The cases in which 4 is followed by w- or @- in the interior of a pdda form 
a class by themselves. In the 16 passages just cited, the concurrent vowels are 
run into one syllable. The Atharvan and later sandhi would write -dv u-: thus 
AV. iv.32.7, ubhd’v updnet ; so x.4.8, ta'v ubhd'v arasd’; xi.2.14, sannvidand'v ubha'v 
ugrat; TA. iii.12.5, ara’; but once, xx.136.?, mushkd’ upd’vadhit, like the 
Rik. If the metre requires them to be kept apart as two syllables, the Rik- 
samhitd writes them with hiatus, and the padapdtha reads always -au u-. (Auf- 
recht®, pada-extracts to x.83.7,a mere omission?) The cases number 15 and are: 
1.2.9 = SV. ii.199, twvijdtd’ wrukshdyd; 13.8, sujihvd’ ipa; 35.6, dvd’ updsthd ; 
iv.41.10, cakrdnd’ atibhis; v.65.3, pa’rvd tpa; viii.22.13, ta’ 14, td’ ushasi ; 
40.3, td’ u; 16.4, vdvrdhdnd’ ipa; 90.2, vdrshishthakshatré wrucdkshasd; x.83.7 
(=AV. iv.32.7, ubha'v), ubhd’ 90.11, kd’ dra’; 93.6, mitrd’vérund 
urushyatam ; 106.1, ubhd’ uw; and once in vii.70.4, devd déshadhishu, p. devau. 
(x.90.11 = AV. xix.6.5, kim ara’; VS. xxxi.10, kim @ra’; TA. iii.12.5, kav Gra’.) 
This fact is significant, when taken in connection with what was said above about 
the labials. At the end of the pdda, the two vowels are fused to o in the 
samhitd, but are of course always to be read with hiatus: i.22.2, yd’ surdthd 
rathi'tamobha’ devd’ divispr'ed, read -d u-; 1.93.6: v.64.4: viii.9.9; 61.17: 
¥.106.4. 

8. Of the 1129 forms there remain seven. Six seem to precede a vowel with 
hiatus. As in the case of the Rik au-forms before consonants, the exceptions 
here only confirm the rule. v.41.3, ydishthd agvind huvddhyai; the hymn 
is not homogeneous, and abounds in false readings. x.132.2, sushwmnd’ ishitatvatd 
yajimasi ; the metre is in the utmost confusion, alike in no two consecutive verses, 
and the sense is obscure. v.65.6 (last verse), yuvdm mit(a)remam janam, perhaps, 
as in v.40.7, tum mitaré. vii.70.1, a’ vigvavdrdgvind gatam nah; perhaps it once 
began éhé vig- or a’ vigvavdrdv agvind gatarh nah. In x.22.5, perhaps we have to 
read agd rjrd’ (a)tmand vahadhyai; atmdénd is the link between dtmdnd and 
tmand (accent!); but the metre is really hopeless. In vi.63.1, kia tyd’ valga’ 
— adyd, the hiatus is not the only trouble; we need a short, puruh@té (see 

Ww). 
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y. In vi.67.1, finally, dud’ jandn ésamd bahtibhih svath, the hiatus is prevented by 
nasalization (but p. jandn). So too i.35.6, updsthan | ékd. 

6. Some apparent cases of hiatus our canon teaches us to avoid, as follows: 
pronounce, i.36.17, agnih pra advan mitrété médhydtithim ; ii.10.2, uté arushd'ha 
cakre vibhrirah (not utd'rushd' dha); vii.50.1, mitrdvaruneha rakshatam 
(not -nd thd); vii.67.5, prdacim u devdgvind dhiyam me. 

B. 1. In the Rik -aw occurs 171 times. In the older portions 
thereof, it is used only before vowels, and is written -dv. This is 
the case in 121 instances, 70 per cent. of the whole number. Its 
occurrence before a consonant may even warrant a suspicion of 
the lateness of the verse concerned (the 48 cases are above, A, 2). 

2. Of the 388 cases in which -aw occurs in the Atharvan, in only 
102 does -aw stand before a vowel (as -dv); i. e., about 26 per 
cent., against 70 in the Rik. 

3. The Atharvan has -aw as varia lectio in some passages where 
the Rik has iv.32.7, = x.83.7, vii.58.1, dhrtavratau 
= vi.68.10, -d; viii.3.3, ddrshtrau = x.87.3, -d; in xviii.3.12, 
mitra’ vdrund, the Ath. pada has -nau. 

There are 47 forms in -@ in passages peculiar to the Atharvan 
(not found in the Rik). They are distributed as follows: at the 
end of a pdda, 7; before consonants, 33 (of which 7 before v); 
coalescing, xiv.2.64, toe; iii.4.4 and x.4.16, to 0; making hiatus, 
vi.3.3: x1x.13.1: xx.129.15, 16. 

The N.A.V.d.m. appears with shortened final as follows: 

1. Cases where the pada reads -d; the samhitd has -a: 


a. For the sake of the metre, in the seventh place of a jagati: i.151.4, pra sd’ 
kshitir asura ya’ mahi priya’; of a trishtubh: vi.68.5, indrd vari varuna da'cati 


éman: vii.61.1, id vari cakshur varuna supratikam ; in the fifth of a gdyatri: 


i.15.6, mitrdvaruna dilabham (p. -nd); 17.3, indrdvaruna raya a’ (p. -nd); 17.1, 
indrévaruna vém ahdm (p. -nd); 17.8, indrdvaruna na’ ni vim (p. -nd); 17.9, 
indrdvaruna yd’ ii huve(p. -nd); v.67.1, bal itthd’ deva nishkrtém (p. devd); 3. at the 
end of a gdyatri-pada (metre indifferent), 1.15.6, yuvdri ddksham dhrtavrata (p. 
-vratd); v.64.6, ywvdri no yéshu varuna (p. varund); y. against the metre v.66.6, 
mitra vaydm ca sardyah (p. mitra); vii.60.12, deva purdhitir yuvabhydm 
(p. devd); 85.4, yd dditya gdvasd vari némasvan (p. ddityd); viii.9.6, ydd va deva 
bhishajydthah (p. devd). These are all given in the Prat. iv.39,40. 

2. Cases where both texts read a: v.74.4, patra paurd'ya 
jinvathah (p. patra); vi.63.10, bharddvdjdya vira ni’ giré dat 

. vira); ashtd, x.27.15, seems to be a shortened dual-form (ef. 
1.35.8, ashta%), like the later dud, ambd, dvo. Compare also 
indravdy@ i.2.4, and mitrdrdjdnd v.62.3. 

3. A merely graphic peculiarity is the short final a at the end 
of an odd pdda, where the next begins with r-: ii.3.7, vidiéshtara | 
rjt, p. vidih-tard; vi.68.2, tuvigishma | rténa, p. -md; viii.66.11, 
stisamskrta | rdipé, p. -td; x.66.13, purdhita | rtdsya, p. -td. 

4. The metre demands a short in vi.63.1, kia tyd’ valgd’ 
puruhttd adyd: see above; and vi.67.8, téd vam 
ghrta-anndv astu. Cf. Kuhn, Beitrdge, iii.120-121. 

i1.112.18, y@/bhir avgiro mdnasd niranydthah. For avgiro as 
a genuine dual-form there is no support. See Gr., Wd. 14, 
and Kuhn, Beitr. iii.121. Because the Prat. allows -o for -aw m 
the Loc., we may not put -o for the proper dual-ending -d. We 
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might explain it as an instance of crasis, for avigird u, ‘And with 
what helps, ye two Angiras;’ but there is no support for giving 
the Agvins that name. See therefore as-stems, A.p.m. \ 

It must be remembered-that the above statistics refer to forms 
from a-stems only. The forms from non-a-stems will be found to 
yield substantially corresponding results. The complete enumera- 
tion of the Rig-Veda forms in au follows: 

Nominatives: drsau, aghniat, ajdrau, dntau, drdhau, -itau 2, imat 3, 
indrdvarunau, udumbalat, ubhai 4, wrinasaté, rjrat, rshvat, etai 2, dshthau, 
karnau, kagaplakat, kulphat, kshdyau, gawrat 3, caturakshat 2,. codat, ja’ yamdnau, 
jitat 3, janwu, jushdnat, jrayasénat, tai 13, tigmd’yudhau, dénsishtau, dita, 
devati 12, -hitau, ndvyau, pddakat, punarmanyat, purdhitau, prchadmdnau, 
prayishthau, bhi’ripdgau bhedati, mahikshatrau, mitrd’vérunau 4, mithunai 2, 
médamdnau, 8, ydtamdnau, yamat, yuktat, rdékshamdnau, rohitau, ratdrau, 
varnau, va'tau, vdvrdhénat, gaphat, gabdlau, gukrat, gyenat, gvetat, sdcamdnau, 
sajéshau, sama, samudrai, sdmanat, sdrameyat, sudhdnau, suvi'rau, sugévau, 
stanau, -stutau, sthirat, hansat 4, harinat, hastau 2. 

Vocatives: dgniparjanyau, dgnishomau 4, indrdvarunau, indrdvarunau 3, 
indrdsomau, ghrtaannau, dasrau 7, devau 9, dhishniau, ndsatyau 4, bhuranau, 
mitravarunau 9, rudrau, viprau, gundstrau, somdrudrau. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DuaL NEUTER. 


This case ends in -e, which appears to be the result of fusion of 
the thematic vowel with the general ending -~. The form occurs 
57 times, in connection with 32 stems. There is no instance of a 
vocative. Ndkta, although neuter, is declined as a masculine, and 
used with a feminine adjective, in the combination ushd'sd-ndktd. 
In ii.39.4, yugéva ndbhyeva must be resolved as yugé va ndbhye 
va, although the pada has in both instances -d-iva, 

Enumeration: acakré, apdré 2, imé, ubhé 15, krémane, cakré 3, té, tanaye 2, tigmé, 
toké 2, dvaké, -hite, nave, padé, pavaste, patalye, priyatame, ma'iigcatve, yé, 
vadhatre, viddthe, vishurtpe 2, girshé, 5, satydmrté, sdmante, 
sdgandnagané, sudine, suméke 2, tastabhdné. 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL. 


The ending is -bhydn, before which the thematic a is lengthened. 
There are only 24 of these forms, all told; 19 are m. (from 14 
stems), and 5 are n. (from 4 stems). The oblique cases of the dual 
being so rarely used, the consciousness of their several meanings 
was not definite and clear; at any rate, a certain relation was not 
always expressed by the properly corresponding form. Thus 
ta’ bhydm, 1x.66.2, seems to be an L. with the meaning of aL, A 
like uncertainty existed as regards the form of some of the 
nominatives and accusatives p.n. See mant-stems., 

There is no evidence that these cases were ever formally 
separated, The exegesis groups them as follows : 

Instrumentals masculine: td’bhydm, vi.57.3: x.137.1; ddgagdkhdbhydm, x.137.7; 
v.51.9; yuktd’bhydm, vi.23.1; gubhrd’bhydm, i.35.3; hdas- 
tabhyim, x.137.7; haryatd’bhidm, viii.6.36:—neuter: rksd’mdbhydm, x.85.11; 
114.6; ubhd’bhydm, ix.67.25, is joined with two nouns, one m. and one n. 

Datives masculine: dbhyd’m, ii.40.2; tveshd’bhydm, Vl. 9.5; nd’satydbhydm, 
1116.1: v.77.4; nicird’bhydm, i.163.1; ya’bhydm, viii.38.10 ; ndasatydbhidm, i.20.3. 

Ablatives masculine: dasdbhydm, x.163.2; dbhydm, iv.32.22; karndbhydm, 
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x.163.1; ¢d’bhydm, x.14.11:—neuter: mdtasndbhydm, x.163.3; prdpaddbhiém, 
x.163.4. 

I add a few forms from the Atharvan: m. kdrndbhydm, ix.4.17; 8.2; dénshtrd- 
bhydm, x.5.43; dakshinasavyd’bhydm, xii.1.28; vrihiyava'bhydm, x.6.24;  sér- 
ydcandramdsdbhydm, vi.128.3: xi.3.34; n. pdrevd’bhydm, ii.33.3. 


GENITIVE AND LocaTIVE DUAL. 


The general euding of this case is -os; but between this and 
the thematic vowel of the a-stems there is an inserted y. There 
are 57 of these forms in -ayos; 27 are G.d.m. (from 12 stems), 
and 27 are L.d.m. (from 15 stems); besides, ¢déyos, n., occurs 
thrice. 

Here, too, there seems to be some confusion of form and 
function. Thus dhvasrdyos, ix.58.3, does the duty of an Ab. Cf. 
the preceding section, and -stems, G.L.d.m. 

Roth explains avés, vii.67.4, as equal to aydés, ‘ of these twain; 
so vi.67.11, and x.132.5 (avdér vd[m)). 

The Zend usually has the inserted y; as, zagtayd, Y. lvii.31; 
pddhaydo, Yt. x.23; but not always; as, fratirdo, buéshatagtirdo, 
Yt. xiii.125. The Veda also shows a few such peculiar forms, in 
which the ending -os is added directly to the stem after this has 
dropped its final a. In i.136.1,5: vi.69.8: vii.103.4, we have enos 
(for enayos) ; x.105.3, yds (for ydyos); so in x.96.10, pastios (for 
pastiayos), and ix.102.2, pdshios (for pdshiayos), unless we assume 
a genuine feminine formation for each of these two passages. In 
iii.55.2, purdnibh sidmanoh, we have an anomaly, the reverse of 
that in 1.160 i, sujdnmani dhishdne. 

Genitives d.m.: ayds, vi.25.6 (pronounce dydés); indrdvarunayos, i.17.1; igdndyos, 
vii.90.5; uwbhdyos, i.120.1: vi.25.6; tayos, 1.17.6; 21.1; 22.14; 136.3; 164.20: 
v.86.3; devdyos, vii.61.1; mitrdayos, vi.51.1; mitrd’vdrunayos, x.130.5; ydyos, 
iii.50.2: vi.60.4: vii.65.1: viii.10.3,4; 40.4: x.22.5; 65.5 bis: Val. 11.2; 
yamayos, X.117.9; varunayos, vi.51.1; vaikarndyos, vii.18.11. 

Locatives d.m.: disayos, v.57.6; dgvayos, viAT.9; ayds (p. wrongly dyés), 
iii.54.2: x.105.4, 9; updkdyos, i.81.4; tayos, x.114.1; tuvijdtayos, vii.66.1; nadayos, 
x.105.4; mitrayos, vii.66.1; mushkdyos, x.38.5; ydyos, ix.58.4; varunayos, vii.66.1; 
vahishthayos, vi.47.9 ; vivratayos, x.105.4; sthardyos, vi.29.2 ; hastayos, i.24.4; 38.1; 
55.8; 81.4; 135.9; 162.9; 176.3: vi31.1; 45.8: ix.18.4; 90.1. 

Genitives d.n.: tdyos, iii.55.11, 15: vii.104.12. 

From the Atharvan: kérnayos, vi.141.2: xix.60.1; ddnshtrayos, iv.36.2: 
xvi.7.3, ete. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

There are two endings, -dsas and -és. The forms in -dsas (N. 
936 + V. 101= 1037, from 403 stems) are about one-half as 
numerous as those in -ds (N. 1954+ V. 226 = 2180, from 808 
stems) in the Rik. The Atharvan has in all only 91 forms in 
-dsas (from 54 stems), against 1545 forms in -ds (from 576 stems). 
Deducting those that occur in Rik-passages, the Atharvan has in 
verses peculiar to itself only 57 forms in -dsas against 1366 in -ds. 
That is, the ratio has changed from 1:2 to 1:24. The details of 
comparison will be given Recetshen. In general, accordingly, the 


ending -dsas is the older, and goes gradually out of use in the Vedic 
period. On the other hand, we may not stretch the interpretation 
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of these figures. Both forms stand often side by side, as in iv.25.8, 
and I believe that the choice of the poet between the longer and 
the shorter form was often decided simply by the requirements of 
the metre. ‘This is illustrated by the comparison of some similar 
verses: v.59.6, té@ ajyeshthd' dkanishthdsa udbhidah, but v.60.5, 
ajyeshthd'so dkanishthdsa eté; so ii.1.16, brhdd vadema vidathe 
suvi'rdh, but ii.12.15, suvi'rdso viditham vadema; and by the 
Atharvan variants of Rik passages: AV. iv.31.1, Adrshamdnd 
hrshitd'so marutvan, RV. x.84.1, hdrshamdndso dhrshitd, 
marutvah; AV. v.2.4, md’ tvd dabhan durévdsah kagékah, RV. 
x.120.4, tud dabhan ydtudhd'nd durévah; AV.v.3.4, vigve devd 
abhi rakshantu mehd, RV. x.128.4, vigve devdso ddhi vocatd 
nah; AV. xix.13.11, asmd'n devdso avatd haveshu, RV. x.103.11, 
asma'i u devd avatd haveshu. The difference between RV. iii.29.9, 
yéna devd'so dsuhanta dasyan, and AV. xi.1.2, yéna devd' dsahanta 
disyan, rests perhaps upon a mere haplographia. 

These comparisons suggest a most plausible remedy for some 
defective pddas. I have found no cases of redundant pddas 
needing the substitution of -ds for -dsas. On the other hand, 
padas deficient by one syllable are not uncommon, and the 
emendation (-dsas for -ds) seems certain in several cases: 
iv.37.4, dyahgiprd[so| vdjinah sunishk’'h; v.41.9, tujé nas tdne 
padrvatds[ah| santu; x.94.11, dtrdildso ddrayah; also 
AV. xi.1.2; RV. vii.35.14d = x.53.50, gdjatd| sa] utd yé yajniydsah 
(Gr. suggests -tads, but @ is frequent in the third place, as 
in 1.89.16: 11.27.36: iv.4.126); x.78.6, gigd'ld[so] nd kriddyah 
sumdtdrah (Gr.,-aas). In v.41.4, Gin nd jagmur dgvdgvata- 
mds|ah|, dgtagvatdmdh is possible. In vii.56.3c, vd'tasvandsas is 
formally justified by iv.6.10, where the stem tuvishvands occurs ; 
the ann gee metre, however, requires the form from the 
vocalic stem, vd'tasvandsas (cf. x.46.7 a, ¢). 

On the contrary, in vii.97.6, tém [u] gagmd’so arushd'so dgvah, 
the insertion of w (cf. verse 3) seems to me better than either the 
resolution arushdaso (Kuhn, Beitr. iv.183), or the emendation 
dgvdsah. So in i.163.10 and iii.8.9, grayinigds is better than the 
quite possible hansd'sas. Roth suggests stématashtdras for -tdsas, 
x.15.9. 

Grassmann ( Wd.) suggested the resolution of @ to aa or ad in 
x.77.2, divds putrd'sa, étd nd yetire; 78.2, sugdrmdno nd, s6ma 
yaté, and 78.3, pit?ndam nia, surdtdyah. These 
pddas are peculiar in structure and movement. Their rhythmic 
accent is as follows: ~ In each, the syllable 
ds is the first accented one after the cesura, and requires no 
resolution (Grassmann, Ued, ii.479). The final pdda of ii.1; 2; 
11; 13; 23; 27; 33; 39; 40; 42; 43: ix.86, brhdd vadema vidathe 
suvi'rdh, can be read with catalectic cadence, since it is a stereo- 
typed refrain, and need not be made to correspond with the other 
pddas of its verse by the resolution suvi'raah. 

The resolution aa in devaas, i.23.24: vii.66.2: x.137.5; 159.4; 
174.4, and in dd'naas v.27.5, is in each instance at the end of an 
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octosyllabic pdda, and of doubtful necessity ; but in devaas, i.105.5, 
it occupies the fifth and sixth places. See p. 338, top. 

In i.127.7 and vi.67.10, kistd’sas ought to be read as a dactyl; 
Perhaps it is an erroneous way of writing the original kistd’s, 
which was pronounced kistdas. If so, dargatd’sas ix.101.12 is an 
analogous instance. 

Examples of the forms in -dsas are: amr'tdsas, 11; ddityd'sas, 
24; jdndsas, 41; devd'sas, 86; yajiiydsas, 21; sutd'sas, 29; 
sémdsas, 41:—of those in -ds: amr'tds, 22; ddityd's, 39; jdnds, 
24; dévds and devds, 311; yajiiyds, 10; sutd’s, 27; sdmds, 42. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


This case ends in -dr. The Rik has 908 such forms, from 256 
stems. In the samhitd, however, they appear as -d7 before a 
vowel, except at the end of a pdda (Rik Pr. iv.26). Thus, i.92.7, 
tésho géagran tipa mdsi noted the samhitd-form 
for 200 instances. In 73 it was -di: before a-, in 42; before 4, 
in x.53.2; before @-, in six (as iii.32.6); before 7@-, in ix.97.56; 
before w-, in eighteen (as iv.22.10); before r-, in v.32.2 and 
vi.15.18; before e-, in i.1.2 and iv.54.5; before o-, in iv.4.4. 
It stood at the end of a pdda, in 68 instances unchanged; 
but as -@% in iv.1.17; 19.7: viii64.1 (there are six other 
exceptions given Rik Pr. iv.26,27); it stood before consonants 
unchanged in 47 cases; before ¢- the sandhi was -i ch- in 
1.35.5; 126.2: i1.12.10; and -% e- before in four cases. 
Only twice did -dig appear, x.51.8 before ca, and v.31.2 before 
cid. See the Pr, iv.32 for the other instances. According to the 
Pr. iv.33, there are only five examples of s inserted between -dn 
and ¢. Professor Whitney (note to Ath. Pr. ii.27) regards di 
before a vowel as, equally with dis, dig, tir, dir, coming from 
the original ending in ns, in all these cases alike, s is treated after 
a nasal vowel as it would be after a pure vowel: e. g. jénd dnu 
and jdndi dnu are parallel results, the one from jands and the other 
from jdndiis. With regard to the inserted ¢, between -dn and s-, see 
the Ath. Pr. ii.9. Aufrecht has left them out in the second edition 
(see Preface, p. vi.) ; but they seem to be justified phonetically ; and 
their development is aided by the false analogy of many instances in 
which the “inserted ¢” is organic: thus, 1.80.10, vase nir ahant 
sthasd sdhah; x.40.12, vdm agant sumatir; x.20.5, minvdnt 
sddma pura eti; so vii.104.21 d. 

The only instances of resolution of the 4 of -dn are: gukrdan in 
iv.2.2; devdan in viii.64.2; and in x.12.2, unless devd|’si|devd'n 
paribha'r rténa be better; in x.93.2, finally, the metre is in a 
hopeless state. 

NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

There are two endings, -d and -déni. The forms in -d@ number 
1682 (from 394 stems) ; those in -dnz, 1050 (from 280 stems). The 
older form, therefore, which is entirely unknown in the later 
language, here greatly outnumbers the younger. The Atharvan 
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has in all 302 forms in -@ (from 102 stems) against 407 in -dni 
(from 158 stems). Deducting those that occur in Rik-passages, 
‘the AV. has in verses peculiar to itself 228 forms in -@ against 334 
in-dni. For the Rik the percentages are 62: 38; for the Atharvan 
41:59. In the Rik the older form predominates largely ; in the 
Atharvan, the younger has already gained the advantage of its 
rival. Nevertheless, it seems from this, that in the AV. the 
-d-forms have held their own, as against the -dni-forms, better 
than any other old form, as against its more modern equivalent. 

I have not found a single example of the V.p.n. in the Rik. The 
Atharvan has one, cittdni, iii.2.4; but even here the MSS. read 
cittd'ni, according to Professor Whitney’s MS. Index. 

The genesis of the younger form calls for a word. On the one 
hand, it is not a double formation (like the oft-quoted prtsishu), 
made by adding the general ending, 7, to the existing form in -d, 
with mediating ”,; nor is it a good explanation to say that it was 
formed by adding the general ending, 7, to the stem, with 
mediating »m—which would give only -a-n-i (as, yugdni). We 
have here a plain case of transfer to the an-declension. In this, 
the distinction between “strong” and “weak” stem exists, and 
the N.A.p.n, ends in -Gn-i. e coéxistence of such forms as 
krtrima krtrimdni, pi'rvdni, yugd yugd'ni, vdmd' 
vamd'ni, talpd’ talpd’ni (AV. xiii.1.17: xiv.2.41), shows how 
easy was the transition from krtrima to krtriman, pd'rva to 
pa'rvan, yugad to yugan, vdmd to vdmdn, talpd to talpdn. This 
theory is strengthened by the abundant converse facts in regard to 
the an-stems. Moreover the form dhdndm, viii.22.13, proves 
beyond a doubt the transition from the an- to the a-declension, for 
a case other than those in question. 

The older and the younger form stand side by side so often that 
this is almost the rule. Common stock-phrases illustrate it, as 
vigvdni ké'vid. It is worth noticing that generally, if two 
nominatives or accusatives p.n. stand in the same pdda, and the 
one ends in -@ni (from a- or an-stem, without distinction), -ini, 
-ini, or even -dnsi, -inshi, -inshi, the other ends in-d. From 
very many examples I cite a few: ix.61.30, yd’ te bhimd'ni 
a'yudhd, and vii.67,9, devid maghd'ni; so viii.41.5, véda n@’mani 
ghia; 1.166.10, bha'rini bhadrd’: cf. vii.19.4 b; ii1.36.8, sdvand 
purt'ni; viii.67.8, vdstni sdmgatd; iii.4.4, trdhvd’ goct'ishi 
prasthitd réjdnsi; iii.1.8, rabhasd’ vdpdnshi.: It is plain that this 
common collocation is favored by the metre. A comparison of 
the similar metrical structure of iii.39.2¢c; 55.106: vi.62.2¢, and 
x.56.55, is instructive. 

The difference in the metrical value of the two forms often 
decided the poet’s choice. Compare x.82.3b, with d (bhivandni, 
bhivand); v.79.7, yé no ra@'dhdnsi dgvid gavyd bhdjanta 
sirdyah, with vi.44.12, indro rd'dhdnsi dgvidni gdvyd, and 
viii.34.14, @ no gdvydni dgvid; iv.8.3, dd@'ti priyd'ni cid vdsu, 
with vii.32.15, yé dédati priyd’ vdsu; x.120.7, dta inoshi kérvard 

puri'ni, with AV. v.2.6, dta invata kdrvardni bhd'ri; x.165.5, 
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samyopdyanto duritd'ni vigud, and AV. vi.28.1, samlobhdyanto 
duritd padd'ni. The difference between x.85.18, vigudny anyé 
bhiivandbhicdshte, and vigudnyd bhivand vicdshte (AV. vii.81.1; 
et alibi), furnishes a most striking example of haplographia. 

In several cases, the change of -d@ to -dni gives a plausible 
emendation: 1,173.4, t@'[ni karma dshatard|ni| asmai; v.41.10, 
gocishkego ni rndti vdnd[ni]; vi.22.6, deyutd[ni] cid viditd 
sugjah (these are suggested by Grassmann); vii.4.2, sdm yé 
vdnd| ni] yuvdte gicidan (cadence? see Kuhn, Beitrdige, iii.476). 
For AV. iv.4.4, see below. For viii.12.28 30, Grassmann proposes 
bhivund ni yemire (as x.56.5), for bhivandni yemire. If he is 
right, ix.86.30 needs the same change. 

In the trochaic pdda, viii.2.30b, the resolution, ukthdd 
ca tébhya|m] tani, seems to be the best way out of the metrical 
difficulty; if correct, it gives an example of the organic form of 
the case. 

The rule of hiatus does not hold for the final -é; it sometimes 
coalesces with a following vowel: e. g., x.60.5a;  iv.25.6, 
kévaléndrah; so in hdvemd’, vii.29.3. This is probably the case 
in i.85.9 and viii.85.19, where the text has ndri dpdisi, and we 
must read with Grassmann ndrid'pdisi, i. e., ndrid dpdnsi (ef. 
verse 21). 

In several passages the pada has -d, where the assumption of 
the usage so common in the Atharvan (Pr. ii.56) is, perhaps, 
preferable: 1.57.2, nimnéva for nimndm iva; x.40.9, nivanéva for 
nivandm iva; v.66.2, vratéva for vratim iva ( Ueb. 1.577) ; v.73.8, 
yat samudrd'ti pdrshathah, for samudram dati. AV. iv.4.46, sdra 
rshabhd'ndm, p. sd'rd, BR. interpret as sd'ram rshabhd'ndm. If 
sd'rd may be considered a voucher for the use of the word in the 
plural at all, I should prefer to read sd'rdni rshabhd'naam. The 
metre is thus entirely rectified. For yugéva and ndbhyeva, 
ii.39.4, see N.A.d.m. 

The pada sometimes has a visarga, where the exegesis demands 
a plural neuter: thus vi.29.2, ndrids (cf. vii.45.1); i.174.8 and 
v.29.15, ndvyds; v.61.16, purugeandrd's. Vice versa, the visarga 
is wrongly omitted, before s-, in iii.32.5, apd drndls] sisarshi 
(cf. 1,174.2). 

The final long -d has disappeared in Greek and Latin, leaving 
only scanty traces: Il. xiii.22, apSita aie; so 
certd, falsd, C.L.L, i.1440, 1441 (Biicheler, Lat. Declination; p. 19). 
On the other hand, in the Veda, there is hardly a trace of this 
shortening (save in forms from an-stems), although, as syllaba 
anceps, it might often be read as short. There is reason, however, 
for assuming this shortening in some cases: vdna, ix.88.2: 
starshatd vana drdhvd navanta, p. vdne (cf. 1.88.3, and 171.3, 
and Grassmann’s note); dha, 1.92.3: vievéd dha ydjamdndya 
sunvaté (cf. 1130.2, dhd vigvd); possibly vigva[m] in vii.7.2, 
jambhebhir viguam ugddhag vandni (but see Grassmann’s note), 
with -m as in i.60.3, jd'yamdnd (text, -nam as-), which is certainly 
a N.sf. Of. gatdmiti, satyamugra, sahdsramiti; and ekamanta, 
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The difficult verse, ix.10.9, abhi priyd’ divds padam adhvar- 
yubhir hitam (se. kavér dpatyam) st'rah pagyati cdkshasd, 
offers perhaps the least uncertain example of this phenomenon. I 
translate: ‘To its [own places of the sky] home in the sky, the 
Soma, set away [in the vat] by the priests, looks with the eye of 
the sun ;’ i. e., with the image of the sun reflected in its surface, it 
seems to look aloft to the regions whence it was brought by the 
faleon (iv.26.6). How priydm could become priyd’ (see Grass- 
mann) in our text, I cannot conceive; but that paddm can here 
stand for padd’ is even probable; cf. ix.12.8. Of course, the 
Sima variant smooths everything over and has priydm (ii.477); 
but its reading ought not to have any weight here. 

Gr. says that vdga is used once as neuter, in ii.24.13 (p. vd¢d). 
By BR. it is described, s.v., as standing for vdgdi. It is a simple 
case of elision (before r-, for vdégam), and crasis; pronounce 
vigarndm. So Roth would now correct the dictionary. Veshdnd, 
iv.33.2 (Gr., A.p.n.), is probably an [.s.n. 

Some of the most frequent forms are: in -@, imd’, 57; ukthd’, 
25; td’, 71; duritd’, 31; bhivand, 36; yd', 50; vigvd, 249; 
sdvand, 30; havyd', 44:—in -dni, krtd@’ni, 20; t@ni, 34; 
bhivandni, 57; yd'ni, 25; vievdni, 110; vrtrd'ni, 36; vratd'ni, 
34; havyd'ni, 25. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


There are two endings, -ebhis and -ais. In the i%tk, instru- 
mentals in -ebAis are almost as frequent as those in -wés, and in 
certain parts more so (details will be given hereafter). ‘The forms 
in -ebhis number 571 (414 from 146 m. stems, and 129 from 65 n. 
stems, besides 28 occurrences of the pronoun ¢ébhis); the forms in 
-ais, 666 (457 from 142 m. stems, and 209 from 79 n. stems). The 
Atharvan has in all 53 forms in -ebAis against 263 in -ais; and of 
these, in passages peculiar to itself, it has only 43 against 226. 
The ratio for the Rik is nearly 1:1; for the Atharvan, about 1:5; 
that is, the ending -ebAis is plainly going out of use in the Vedic 
period. The later Sanskrit uses the old ending only in one word, 
the pronoun ebhis; and it has been retained here doubtless because 
the word would otherwise have lost its individuality almost 
entirely. The two forms often stand side by side, as in i,33.2, 
upamebhir arkath; AV. vii.98.1. Once,in place of the Rik-reading 
-ebhis (x.14.5, dngirobhir @ gahi yajriyebhih), the Atharvan has 
~ais (xviii. 1.59, dvigirobhir yajniyair @ gahihd). The choice was 
often determined by the needs of the metre. Compare ddityébhir 
vdsubhir digirobhih (vii.44.4), and ddityat rudrair vdsubhih 
sucdbhiivd (viii.35.1); ydtdm dgvebhir agvind (viii.5.7), and 
idityair ydtam agvind (viii.35.13). 

Bopp (Vgl. Gr.* § 219) considers both -ebhis and -ais as two 
independent developments from -dbhis. But besides the two 
forms cited by him, asmd'bhis and yushind'bhis, 1 know of no other 
to support this view. Neither of the two seems derivable from 
the other. The equality of their numbers, at least does not run 
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counter to Bopp’s view. The resolution of -ais into two syllables 
would speak for this theory; but I cannot bring forward a single 
certain example of such resolution. It has been proposed in the 
following passages: at the end of octosyllabic pddas, viii.92.13 5 
and x.24.2 a; but in view of the facts relating to the resolution of 
devds (N.V.p.m.) etc., it may be asked whether even such pddas 
were not sometimes catalectic. In i.129.8 and v.50.2, the metre 
can be ew by better means than the resolutions atrais, 
sacathyais (Kuhn, Beitrdge, iv.192): read upa-ishé (tr forms weak 
renee and sacathiais. In the trishtubh line ii.11.2, read dva 
abhinad, not ukthais. In v.4.7, the syllable before ukthais is 
syncopated. In viii.90.10, rdjishthais is not needed, since pddas 
of eleven syllables are sometimes combined with those of eight. 
Cf. also Kuhn, Bettrdge, iv.189. 

Specimen forms are: in -ebhis, ukthébhis, 14; ebhis and ebhis, 
20; tébhis, 28; devébhis, 52; yébhis (yais not found in RV.), 28; 
vi'jebhis, 21; vigvebhis, 29; stémebhis, 26 :—in -ais, arkais, 43 ; 
dgvais, 30; ukthais, 35; devais, 31; yajfidis, 34; stémais, 25. 


DATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


The dative plural ends in -ebhyas (or -ebhias) and this form does 
duty also for the ablative. The datives number 131; that is, 79 
masculines in -ebhyas (from 28 stems), and 51 masculines in -ebhias 
(from 26 stems), and one neuter. 

1. The masculines are as follows: arbhakébhyas, dditébhyas, 
dcinébhyas, ebhyas 8, ebhyds 2, ubhdyebhyas, ékebhyas, etébhyas, 
grhébhyas, jivébhyas, tébhyas 4, tavakébhyas, dégayoktrebhyas, 
devébhyas 36, pigunebhyas, putrébhyas, ptirushebhyas, pa'rvebhyas 
4, mdrtiebhyas, md'nebhyas, yébhyas 3, rdthebhyas, viprebhyas, 
vicvebhyas, viagvebhyas, suvidatriyebhyas, stenébhyas, pasprdhdn- 
ébhy as. 

Of the neuters my collections show only one single example 
in the whole Rigveda, and that is bhivanebhyas, viii.85.16. 
It might be supposed from the grammars that the forms of the 
paradigms were of about equal use and frequency. But when we 
compare the occurrences of the N.s.m. (10,071) with those of the 
D.p.n. (1), the contrast is striking. See Delbriick, Verbum, pp. 14, 
15; and Curtius, Verbum, vol. i., preface, p. v., and p. 5. 

2. The ending of the D.p.m.n. is frequently to be pronounced 
as a dissyllable. The instances number 51. 18 are at the end of 
a jagati-pdda whose cadence would be catalectic without the 
resolution: ajdrebhias, x.94.7; dmavattarebhias and dgtapastar- 
ebhias, x.76.5; ebhias, i.146.5: 11.53.16; jdnebhias, i.55.5; 58.6; 
tébhias, iii.2.6; ddgakakshiebhias and ddgayojanebhias, x.94.7; 
pdrvatebhias, iv.54.5; pitukr'ttarebhias, x.76.5; médrtiebhias, 
x.17.2; mdnavébhias, iv.54.1; md'nushebhias, iv.54.2; yajniy- 
ebhias, i.139.7: iv.54.2; sémarabhastarebhias, x.76.5. Further, in 
pddas of 11 or 12 syllables, -hias occupies the third and fourth 

laces seven times: gédrbhebhias, i.146.5; devébhias, i.139.7: 
1.34.7: x.70.2; 110.4, 5; putrébhias, x.15.7;—the sixth and 
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seventh in x.32.5, @’mebhias, and i.122.8, pajrébhias;—the ninth 
and tenth in v.11.1, dharatébhias, and iv.41.3. gagamdnédhias. 
At the end of octosyllabic pddas, -bhias occurs 11 times: ebhias, 
1,131.5; jdnebhias, x,156.4; devébhias, x.85.17; bddhitébhias, 
iv.30.4; mdrtiebhias, 1.90.3: viii.9.16; yajatébhias, ii.5.8; yajiiy- 
ebhias, i.139.7: v.52.5; vidtéshtarebhias, viii.41.1; somiébhias, 
viii.32.5 ;-—and occupies the fifth and sixth places of such pddas 
in 10 instances: devébhias, i.13.11; 142.6; 188.10: v.5.11: 1x.3.9; 
28.2; 62.20; 99.7; 103.6; putrébhias, vii.32.26; finally, in the 
dvipadd virdj, ix.109.21, we read devébhias tud. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


My collections show a total of only 36 ablatives plural 
(masculines 25 and neuters 11). In view of this fact, it is easy to 
understand how a relation of so infrequent occurrence should have 
no special form of its own, but depend upon some other case-form 
for its expression, as here upon the dative. 

1, The masculines in -ebhyas are: ugrébhyas, ix.66.17; grhébhyas, 
1120.8; devébhyas, i.74.9: iii1.9.5: vidd.7: viii.90.16: x.97.1; 
parvatebhyas, x.68.3; makhébhyas, vi.66.9; ¢d’'rebhyas, ix.66.17. 
(10). The neuters are: dntrébhyas, x.163.3; padébhyas, viii.2.39 ; 
vdnebhyas, ii.1.1; vigvebhyas, i1.23.17; harmiébhyas, vii.76.2. 

2. Vocalization of the written y takes place in 21 instances, as 
follows: at the end of octosyllabic pddas, in dsurebhias, viii.86.1 ; 
ebhias, vi.46.9; janebhias, i.7.10; pdrvatebhias, i.191.9: viii.34.13 
(all m.) ; and in the following neuters : (dvéshobhyo) ’nydkrtebhiah, 
viii.68.3 5, which we must read with elision and vocalization; 
duritébhias, viii.44.30; nakhébhias, x.163.5; pd'rthivebhias, 
x.158.1 ;— -bhias occupies the fifth and sixth places of octosyllabic 

in dntebhias, i.49.3 : viii.77.5 ; jivébhias, viii.8.23 ; devébhias, 
1x.42.2 ; 65.2, 3; viprebhias, x.135.4 (all masculine) ;—and in one 
neuter, mrdhrébhias, viii.44.3. At the end of a jagati-pdda stand 
the masculines ebhias, x.64.2, and pdrvatebhias, vii.104.4; in 
bhivanebhias (n.), ii.23.17, ia fills the ninth and tenth places :— 
gyenébhias (m.), finally, is in the middle of a trishtubh-pdda, 
iv.26.4, 

GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


This case ends in -dndm. The oxytone stems in @ never shift 
the accent to the endings as do those in é, %, r’ (except in the 
numerals). The series of development, so far as illustrated by 
actual Vedic forms, would be as follows: a. devd'm (for devddm), 
b. devandm, ec. devd'ndm, d. devd'naam. 

a. The forms like devd'm, as the organic ones, are @ priori 
probable, and are supported by the analogy of the ol So 
agtim, Vd. vi.29; xv.3, with ahmarstanam; geredham V4. 
iii.10, 22; gtaordm V4. viii.12, etc. See Justi, Handbuch, § 528.4. 
Geldner (Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, §70) reads—as I think, 
rightly—daévam, Yg. x.6. But I can discover no such form in the 
Gathis. Were it not for this probability, however, these forms, 
of which the comparative philclogiets make so mnch, would not 
seem very well vouched by the Veda, They are given under 3. 
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b, Forms in -andm with short penultima are written nowhere, 
A careful search of all the -ddém-ftorms, with scansion of the pddas 
in which they occur, revealed only five instances in which there 
was even metrical evidence of a short, thematic 1.44.2 
= vili.11.2), dgne rathi'r adhvard'ndm; i&88.11. purogd' agnir 
x.136.6,apsardsdn gandharvd ndm; x.174.5, yathadhim 
eshim bhitdndm. viii.70.76 is trochaic. A short is merely 
favored in the seventh place of 1.124.116: vii.5.le: x.2.6a, and 
elsewhere. These five instances do not weigh much, and evidentl 
belong to later parts of the Rigveda. But this short @ is well 
authenticated in Zend, as Yt. x.65, yd aredranam aredré (Skt. yé 
radhrandm radhrah); so takhmanam, vydkhnanam, ibid.; 
Yt. v.21, agpanam arshnam (Skt. dgvdndm vr'shndm), ete. 

c. The G.p. in-dndm occurs 370 times. The masculines number 
333 (from 59 stems); the neuters, 37 (from 17 stems). That the 
long @ before x is a lengthening, the forms in -indm, -tindm, --ndm 
seem to indicate. It is explained by Joh. Schmidt ( Vocalismus, 
1.39) as due to the following nasal. Osthoff (/orschungen, ii.17, 
and in Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, iii.3 and 39) explains the n as 
due to a transfer from the a- to the an- declension. 

d. Kuhn ( Beitrdge, iv.180) notices the resolution of the @ of the 
G.p., as in devd'naam. This seems to me to be a purely metrical 

henomenon, and to shed no light on the genesis of the form. 

ezzenberger takes an entirely different view of it (in his 
Beitrdge, 1877, ii.130 ff). Forms of this kind occur 157 times. 
Of these 144 are m. (from 49 stems); and 13 are n. (from 7 stems). 
They are distributed as follows: mandala i. has 32; iii, 3; iv., 8; 
v., 153 vi., 9; vii, 5; viii, 59; ix.,9; x.,14; Val, 3. The 
resolutions at the end of vi.48.12 vili.19.33 ¢; 23.25; 
90.6¢: x.23.16; 103.4d, are such as convert the cadence from 
trishtubh to jagati. A very large majority of the resolutions (106, 
or two thirds) are at the end of an octosyllabic pdda (and 40 of 
the 106 are in the eighth mandala). This fact suggests again the 
question whether such pddas may not often & regarded as 
catalectic. There are examples enough of the resolution within 
the pdda, however, to put the validity of this metrical process 
beyond question. 

1. Examples of this case are: adhvard'ndm, 10; ddityd’ndm, 11; 
jandndim, 34; devd'ndm, 148; yajiiydndm, 12 :—dhdandndm, 13. 

2. The cases which suffer resolution are: , 

Masculines: adhvard’naam i.1.8; 44.9; 45.4: iii.10.4: iv.7.3: viii.8.18. amr’td- 
naam X.33.8; 74.3. ard’naam viii.20.14. devdnaam v.18.5: vi.63.10. devidnaam 
viii.25.23. dsutdnaam viii.53.3. dditid’naam viii.18.2.  -ukshiténaam v56.5. 
ulii/khalasuténaam i.28.1, 2, 3, 4. tshtrdnaam viii.5.37. kaldgénaam iv.32.19. 
kr’tvidnaam viii.25.23. gardabhda'naam VAl. 8.3. jéndnaam with V., vi.45.9. jand- 
naam i.25.14; 75.3,4; 81.9; 191.4: iv.9.5: v.16.2; 66.4: vii.16.2, 7; 56.24; 
74.6: viii.l.4; 5.13; 15.10; 19.33; 24.4; 45.28; 53.3; 92.6: ix.52.4; 64.27; 
112.1: Val. 6.7. turd’naam vi.48.12. devd’naam i43.5 ; 50.5 ; 133.7; 187.6: vi.l5. 
13: viii.31.15; 39.6; 58.3; 64.8; 83.8: x.93.3. ndvdnaam viii.5.37. nemdnaam 
vi.16.18. pdérvatinaam i.39.3; 187.7: v.84.1: viii.18.16; 31.10. péshidnaam iv.48.5. 
priyd’naam viii.92.10. bhérdnaam viii.40.3. maddnaam viii.82.31 : ix.104.5. mddd- 
naam iv.31.2: viii.81.6: ix.23.7. mértdnaam i.63.5: iv.2.18: viii.39.6. mdartidnaam 
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1.26.9: v.9.6; 74.7: viii.67.6; 90.6: x.33.8. mahd’naam i.187.6: viii.52.1; 81.3; 
83.8: ix.1.4. md’nushdnaam i.84.2; 127.8; 128.7: iv.8.8; 9.5: v.7.3: viii.23.25 ; 
41.1: ix.61.11. yajid’naam vil6.1: x.26.5. yd'’dudnaam viii.6.46. rathdnaam 
1.48.3: v.52.9; 53.10; 66.3; 74.8; 86.4: vii 32.11: viii.23.2; 57.4; $3.1; 92.10: 
x.26.5; 784; 103.4. rdsdnaam i.187.5. rudriydnaam viii.20.3. vatsd’naam 
vi.24.4. vd’jdnaam viii.24.18; 81.3: ix.31.2: x.26.7, 9. i.29.2: vi.45.10: 
viii.81.30. viprdnaam x.26.4. vivratdnaam x.23.1. vr'’kdnaam viii.56.14.  vrtra- 
hathinaam iii.16.1. vrshabhd'naam VAl. 5.1. ¢dnsidnaam i.17.5. cakund’naam 
ix.112.2. gaphd’naam v.6.7. ¢i’rdnaam vi.68.2. sutd’naam viii.32.19; 34,5; 
53.3. sémdnaam i.134.6: viii.82.33. somid’naam viii.17.14. svddhainavéndam 
viii.32.20. havdnaam viii.26.16. hvdrid'naam v.9.4:—neuters, aghd'naam viii. 
47.2. dhdnaam viii.22.13. diydnaam viii.19.37. bhivandnaam viii.41.5. rddhd- 
naam i.30.5: 11.51.10. vd'ridnaam i.5.2; 24.3: viii.60.11, 13: x.9.5; 24.3. 
sajdtidnaam viii.72.7. 

3. The instances of a G.p. in -dm are not all entirely beyond 
question. They are as follows: ydthidm in Val. 8.4, yithidnt 
aguandm, ‘of horses belonging to the herd: here there is no 
doubt about the form; but the hymn in which it occurs is very 

r stuff. Cardthdm in i.70.3, gdrbhag ca sthatd'm gdarbhag 
caritham, ‘and child of the things that move not (wood, flint)— 
child of them that move (clouds, lightning) : Say. caranavatdm 
jatigamdndn garbhah. Hinrséndm in x.142.1, dré hiisdndm dpa 
didyim @ krdhi; BR. take it as G.p.m. of Aisa, but I can find 
no occurrence of this word elsewhere in the Veda. Grassmann 
( Wd. 1665) makes it a participle (cf. v.64.3, dhiisdnasya, and for 
the accent, viii.43.10, niisdnam), ‘das verwundende Geschoss;’ 
but as didyé is not feminine, it is quite as easy to consider 
hitsindm as standing for hirsdndndm: ‘Of those that would 
harm us, turn far away the dart.’ Here the metre supports the 
shorter form; but a real instance of haplographia is girvdhas, 
vi.24.6, if Gr. reads aright, with SV. i.68, girvavd'has. So too, 

rhaps the easiest way to dispose of the inferior reading of SV. 
1.340, tirdh purd’ cid arnavd'm jagamy@h (RV. x.10.1, arnavim), 
is to make it a G.p.m.: ‘E’en if o’er many a billowy sea thou 
fleddest.” In x.46.5, ndyanto gdrbham vand'm dhiyam dhuh, 
‘Solemnly they led the offspring of the sticks of attrition, vand'm 
may stand for vand'ndm (accented as in iii.9.2), The stem vdn is 
supported only by wdénsu, found twice, with irregular accent. 
SV.i.74 has a wretched variant, vand’. Iregard ¢dsd’m as G.p.m. 
of gdsd, ‘ruler,’ in ii.23.12, gdsd’m ugré manyamdnah, ‘ deeming 
himself the mighty one [of the] among the rulers.’ See BR. 
vii,168, and Gr., Ved. 1.570. 

In the six cases above, the text has a final m; in the following 
six it has » or #, for which we must read m or m. In vi.47.16, 
coshktiydte vica indro manushy@n, ‘ The tribes of men Indra takes 
to his protection,’ I consider manushy@n (read -@m) as equivalent 
to manushy@ndm. The only alternative, to regard it as in 
explanatory apposition to vigas, is a bad one. In iv.2.3, antdér 
iyase arush@' yujand yushmd'ig ca devd'n viga ca martdn, we 
must read mdrtdm, and interpret it as G.p.m.: ‘ Thou goest as a 
messenger— .... to you the gods, and hither to the dwellings of 
(us) mortals.’ Sayana felt the difficulty, and says shashthyarthe 
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dvitiyd. In iv.2.11, cittim decittim cinavad vi vidvd'n . . . . mdrtdn, 
‘The wisdom and folly of mortals let the wise one distinguish, 
read mdrtdm as before. TS. v.5.4* is without variant. In i.71.3 
and vi.1l.3 we have devd’i jdnma (p. devd'n); and in x.64.14, 
devd'i jinmand (p. devd'n). Here we must read in the Samhita 
devd@'n, and in the Pada devd’m, and interpret, with Grassmann, 
as G.p. The metre requires a —_ from devd'ndm to devd'in 
in vi.51.2. Finally, Bollensen’s simple transposition of devé and 
devd'ndm sets the metre right in 1.68.2. 


LOcCATIVE PLURAL MASOULINE AND NEUTER. 


This case ends in -eshu, and its final vowel is regularly uncom- 

ined. Of such forms there are 548 masculines (from 123 stems), 
and 249 neuters (from 92 stems), or 797 in all. In some cases the 
gender is doubtful, as vd’reshu. In all these 797 instances, the final 
-u, as shown by actual scansion, 1. is never changed to -v before a 
dissimilar vewel (one exception); and 2. it never coalesces witha 
following similar vowel. (Cf. Benfey, Gram. p. 51, § 86, end.) 
When standing, as often (so adhvaréshu, mdrtieshu), at the end 
of a pdda, it is written -v if the next begins with a vowel. Here, 
as is well known, it is always pronounced with hiatus (so i,27.5: 
vi.49.2; 64.4: vili.85.19: x.30.8; 95.16; 112.4: 1154.2: i11.23,1; 
34.3: viii.9.10; 16.5: x.103.11; before w-, vi.4.2). Aside from 
these, there are 179 cases (m. 125; n. 54) where -w is followed b 
a vowel in the same pdda, and it is invariably to be read with 
hiatus: thus, before w-, i1.184.5: ii1.57.5: iv.18.4; before the 
44 times, as ix.8.6; before 0-, 1.59.3; 91.4; 108.11; 

efore e-, 1.64.4; 166.10: ix.102.3: x.28.2; before r-, iii.10.2: 
v.44.5: vi.59.4: x.21.7; before iv.7.1: 22.1: viii.11.1; 
49.3: x.21.6; before é-, 16 times, ii.11.3+, 17: iv.32.11: v.284: 
Viii.81.26; 88.2: x.63.9: iii.41.4: iv.21.4; 22.55; 30.16: 
vi.46.1: vii.99.6: ix.97.56: x.42.4; before @-, 24 times, as v.25.4); 
and before a-, (514+24=)75 times. In i.162.16d¢, I propose the 
reading abhi for d@’; in i.51.5d, we must of course pronounce 
prarjigvdnam, The solitary exception to the rule of hiatus is 
x.121.8, devéshv ddhi devd éka d@sit. This hymn is 
a late one, and the sandhi an additional proof of its lateness. It 
is quite possible to read vi.26.2c metrically as it stands: tud’m 
vrtréshy indra sdtpatim tdrutram; but our canon shows that we 
must pronounce (tud'm) vrtréshu, and the word indra must 
accordingly be thrown out as a gloss. Herein I find that 
Grassmann agrees with me. 

The Veda, then, does not support the view that -sva was the 
original ending of the locative. Its combination with the post- 
position @’, which, if any thing, ought to serve as the point of 
departure for this theory, is found only 44 times in 797, and never 
as sed. Cf. Bopp, Val. Gr.’ § 279 note. 

Examples of the forms are: masculines, adhvaréshu, 27; devé- 
shu, 99; madrtieshu, 25; yajnéshu, 35; vd'jeshu, 41; sutéshu, 16:— 
neuters, ukthéshu, 10; bhivaneshu, 12; vdneshu, 20; viddtheshu, 
33; sdvaneshu, 14. 
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STEMS IN A. 


The following is a synopsis of the terminations of the 
inflectional forms: 


Singular: N., -d, -aa?, -a?; A., -dm, -aam, -@; L., -d, -ayd; 
D., -dyai, -ai; Ab., -dyds, -dyds?; G., -dyds, -dyds ?, -dyai ?; L., 
-iyim; V., -e. 

Dual: N.A.V., -e (ét7); LD.Ab., -dbhydm; G.L., -ayos. 

Plural: N.V., -dsas, -ds, -@; A., -ds, -aas, -dsas?; 1., -dbhis; 
D.Ab., -dbhyas, -dbhias; G., -dndm, -dnaam, -dm ?; L., -dsu. 


There are no truly declensional peculiarities of accent. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


The case-form is regularly like the stem, and occurs 1053 times 
(from 424 stems). Examples are: idd, 17; eshd’, 27; citrd’, 9; 
jdyd' 17; dakshind, 21; yd’, 74; ydshd, 24; sd’, 80; subhdgd, 13; 
stinr'td, 10. 

Bopp ( Vgl. Gr.* $137) and Schleicher (Comp.* § 246) assume 
for all these stems a N.-ending s, which has become lost. This 
view is controverted by Max Miiller, Chips, iv. p.46; and 
Aufrecht finally (Rigveda,* preface, p. v, note) calls it a “dream 
of the comparative philologists.” The Veda does not support it. 
The s of gnd’s, iv.9.4, proves nothing. Whether it be from jan or 
jad, it was originally dissyllabic, but is treated as a root-word. 
So stré’ has come to be treated declensionally as a root-word, 
preserving a trace of its true character (sitri’) only in the N.s., 
where the s is lacking. 

The final @ often stands before an initial vowel in the text. Its 
treatment by the samhitd-pdtha is varied. In about 30 instances 
it stands at the end of pdda a or ec, and is always written with 
sandhi; but it is of course always to be pronounced with hiatus: 
as, ca yd! na urvdrd: Ad... , viii.80.6. The fusion results 
oftenest in @, as i1.114.9¢; 123.1lla@: ii.27.7a: ii1.39.la; 58.1u; 
sometimes in as i.32.9a- iii.39.le; or 0, as iii.58,1e: v.80.2¢ (ef: 
8a), vi.61.13¢; 64.2c, 5a: vii.95.4a: viii.20.4a, The result is 
dé at the end of a pentasyllabic pdda, i.66.7a and iv.10.5a. Fusion 
resulting in aé¢ or au is not found (Rik Pr. ii.31). Accordingly we 
have, i.123.10, : éshi. In v.30.14, we have yd@’h 
cayé, because the individuality of the word (if written yd) would 
be obscured. Of the 74 occurrences of yd’ as N.s.f., only two are 
before vowels: this is the only one to which Rik Pr. ii.31 (end) 
applies; the other is vi.64.5. A merely graphic peculiarity is 
the short @ in priya: r’-,i.151.4, and rjuhdsta: r-, v.41.15. e 
pada of course has 4. 

In 160 instances the final @ stands before a vowel in the interior 
of a pdda. It is always written’ with fusion, but the scansion 
shows that the real treatment is determined by the metre. Thus, 
1.95.1, anyd'nyd vatsim tpa dhdpayete; but 1.62.8, vdpurbhir @ 
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carato anyd'-anyd; ct. iv.52.2, dgveva citrd’ drushi. In the great 
majority of these instances (137), the concurrent vowels are to be 
read as they are written: thus, vi.59.6, pd’rvd’gdt; iii.39.2, séydm; 
Vii.3.9, pdteva, and so with éva 59 times out of 61 (exceptions are 
v.45.2 and viii.90.13) ; iv.2.10, pritéd hét(a)rd ; 1.56.4, ted’ vrdhotdye 
(so eshé 1.46.1, and sé 1191.11: x.11.3; 23.4; 63.16); x.62.11, 
ydtamdnaitu. 

The final @ of the dual, it will be remembered (p. 340), always 
coalesces with a following vowel. Here, however, the metre 
shows hiatus in 23 instances, as vi.64.5, sé @’ vaha yd’ ukshdbhir 
dvdtd: The list is: i.48.7¢ (12 syll.); 62.8d; 77.1a, 1b; 104. 
5a: iv.d2.2a: v.45.2, sthi'nd iva; 53.9a; 61.5@:  vi.25.1, 
madhyamd' ind(a)ra; 64.5a, bis; 66.3d: vii.34.1, cukrd’ etu 
(aksharupaikti): viii.89.11¢; 90.13, citrd’ iva: ix.86.44b: x.61.18¢; 
93.136; 95.16a; 121.2c; 145.3a; also i.62.8¢, where a syllable is 
syncopated between aktd' and ushd@’h. In i.120.1la@ the metre is 
hopeless. 

Besides the above, there are a number of cases given by the Rik 
Pr. ii.29, in which hiatus occurs, not only in the spoken, but also 
in the written text. It is hard to see why the diaskeuasts and 
Caunaka have taken account of these and not of the others. Those 
that concern us are: éshd’, viii.5.29; manishd’ (as N.s.), i.101.7: 
v.11.5: vii.70.7: vii.34.16 (at the end of an aksharapankti). At 
the end of common pddas the fusion is written, even with manisha’, 
iii.33.5¢ vi.67.2a. 

This comparatively frequent toleration of hiatus suggests to me a remedy for 
several lame verses: i.173.8, vigvd te dnu jéshid [a]bhid gath (cf. iv.43.4a, where 
I read [a]bhad); vii.58.6, pra sd’ [a]vdci sushtutir maghéndm (cf. vii.70.1). On the 
other hand, since fusion is common, sa7ihitd-manuscripts would show no difference 
between saramd vidad gd'h and -md@ avid-, v.45.8; cf. vi.61.10, stémid bhat; 12, 
havid bhat; v.44.8c and x.99.6d. And so I think that such combinations may 
have been a point of departure for the loss of the augment. See Delbriick, 
Verbum, p. 80; and Curtius, Verbum, i.132, and especially 133. 

In j@yamdnam (asmdat sukirtih), i.60.3, there seems to be a clear 
case of a N.s.f. with shortened final and paragogic m before a 
vowel (cf. a-stems, p. 349, top). For mahi’, v.41.15: x.77.4, 
Gr. (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xvi.170) reads the more organic form 
mahid. 1 believe he is right, and would add yi.66.3, vidé hi 
mata’ mahé (sc. garbhasya) mahid sd’. The metre seems to 
require resolution (?) in vii.75.4, yujdndd, and x.162.1, 2, dmivaa. 

The pada reads 4 in several cases wrongly: for asurid, vii.96.1, 
and gatatamd’, vii.19.5, see A.s.f.; for kaninakéva, iv.32.23, see 
N.df.; for yéshd, ix.96.24, see N.p.f.; for swmedhd’ (Gr.), iii.57.5, 
see as-stems, N.s.f. 

In x.49.4, priyd’ may be A.p.n.; and in i.122.1, ishudhid’, Ls.f. 
For krdénd’, 1.139.1 and v.7.8, see p. 334. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


This case terminates in -dém, and occurs 522 times (from 226 
stems). Examples are: dmivdm, 9; manishd'm, 21; jdyd'm, 11; 
yoshdm, 7; yoshandm, 6 ; td'm, 29; imd'm, 52. 
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Resolution seems unavoidable in three trishtubh-pddas : vii.93.3, 
ka'shthaam, and i.173.2, mandam (aa occupies the sixth and 
seventh places in both); and i.165.15, vayd’am (end); but see as- 
stems, A.s.m.. Gr. proposes ékaam, viil.61.7a, and mahiydmd- 
naam, iv.30.96, thus making them full anushtubh-pddas. They 
may be catalectic. In x.50.5, Gr. reads mahidm (cf. N.s.f.) for 
mahi'm. 1 prefer dvamdtrdm: text, 6m-. In ix.12.7, he follows 
the Séman (ii.552), and reads sabardighdm for -ah. Bollensen 
(Orient und Occ., 11.460) supposes a copyist’s error in vii.96.1, the 
loss of anusvdra before a nasal, and amends, with good reason, 
thus: asurid[m] nadi'naam. For sumedhd'm, viii.5.6, ushd'm 
and ushd's, see as-stems, A.s, and p.f. The A.s.f. of stems in id 
often coincides with the L.s.f. of those in 7% Thus pdrvid'm may 
be referred to pérvid or to puri; satyd'm, to satyd or sdt. The 
accent would distinguish gamid'm (stem gamid'; but cf. gdmids 
ii.33.13) from gdmidm (stem ¢gdémi). Since stems in ia form their 
feminines in é4 or @, it is well to keep this double possibility in 
view (cf. @ria, daivia, svaria). 

A striking example of elision and crasis is nivégane gatatamd’- 
viveshih, vii.19.5, for -md'm av- (p.-md’), Cf. Sayana: gatatamim 
puram vydpnoh. 

INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR FEMININE. 


This case is formed in two ways: either the general ending -d 
is affixed directly to the stem, and the concurrent vowels 
contracted (as jihud’-d, jihvd’); or, a y is interposed, and the 
thematic vowel shortened (as jihudyd). 

The older form occurs 300 times in the RV. (from 95 stems) ; the 
younger, in-ayd, 356 times (from 113 stems). The older form appears 
only sporadically or in stereotyped words in the later language. 

It happens comparatively seldom that the stem displays both 
endings (e. g., gavyd', dhd'rd, manishda’); the reverse was true of 
-dsas and -ds. The older formation prevails especially with stems 
(generally abstracts) in ¢é@ (20 out of 95), and in id or yd (44 out 
of 95). With the latter, the younger formation would sound 
badly: thus, hiranyaydyd (not found); cf. hiranyayd’, vii.66.8. 
Here, as elsewhere, the choice between the longer and the shorter 
form was often decided by the exigencies of the metre, or b 
euphony, or both; cf. ix.98.3, dhd'rd yd adrdhvé adhvaré, wit 
101.2, dhd@'rayd pdvakdyd; and i.91.1a, with 94.15. The 
longer form fits often in the anushtubh or jagati cadence; the 
shorter in the ¢trishtubh. In viii.6.33, the measure uires, 
perhaps, utd brahmanydyd vaydm: text, brahmanyd’. e find 
the final @ coalescing with an initial, e. g., in ix.97.45a, and 
making hiatus in i.53.8, 

There are no purely declensional irregularities of accent. In 
the case of ayd’ (fom 4), it is something peculiar to that pronoun, 
and not adverbial (see below, and ef. kKdyd, as pronoun 11 times, as 
adv. 3; tdyd, 10; ydyd, 23; svdyd, 3). In aryayd’, v.75.7, BR. 


i447, see an error for aryd[s] d’, stem ari. 
VOL. X. 49 
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The adverbial character of adatrayd’ (from adatrd), v.49.3, 
explains the displacement of the accent ; so naktayd’, iv.11.1, and 
svupnayd', AV. v.7.8; and perhaps rtayd’, RV. ii.11.12; ef 
sarvahrdd’. The adverbial shifting of accent is natural in the 
homophonous instrumentals, since it differentiates them from the 
nominatives of the same form ; thus wbhayd' (stem ubhdya), madhyd 
(mddhya), samand’ (sdmana): for dakshind' (dakshina), et. 
1100.9, dakshiné, oxytone, and see Indische Studien, iv.160. 

I cannot account for the accent of pavayd’ in ix.97.53, utd na 
end’ pavayd' pavasva, and therefore I read pavd'yd’, i. e., pavd’ 
ayd (cf. 52, ay@ pavd pavasvaind' vdsini). 

For dakshinayd rdathena, i.123.5, see G.s.f. 

1. The homophonous instrumentals are as follows: (agriyd’ iv.34.3?) abdayd’, 
abrahmdtd, arhand 3, avi'ratd, agvayd’ 2, irasyd’, ishitatvatd. ishudhid’ ?, irmd’ 5, 
upamd’ 2, ubhayd’, wrushyd’, ucgand 6, rtayd’, etd’ (x.95.2; Roth would like 
to take it as A.p.n., adverbially, ‘here ;’ I think it is used with slightly contemp- 
tuous tone; so Sdy., scholion to Cat. Br. xi.5.1', etayd tvadiyayd arthaginyayd 
vaca), aidhd’, kavyatd, gavyd’ viii.46.10: ix.64.4 (vii.18.7?), 53, (ghrnd’, see 
p. 335) jardnd 2, jigishd’ 2, jihvd’ 3, tanyatd’ 3, tatyd’, tiragcatd 2, téishthd, tya’, 
tudyd’ 3, tudyd’ 8, dansandé 7, dakshind! 2, dagasyd’, dindtd, duvoyd’, devata i.22.5; 
55.3; 100.15: vi.4.7. devayajyd’ 2, dosha’ 13, dvitd’ (? Roth, ‘so fort, fortan, von 
nun an’) 29, dhanyd and dhishdnd, v.41.8, dhd’rd, dhishd’ (see Gr.) 2. pavd’, 
pakid 3, purushatd 3, purushatvatd 2, bandhitd, barhand 13, brahmanyd’ (see 
above), bhandand 2, manhand 11, madhyd’ 4, manand’, 1.mand’, 2.mand’, manishd’ 
13 (in iii.57.1, Aufrecht? has -é@’m; Miiller, -é’; the scholiast seems to have read 
-d’m), mamatd, mr’shd, mehand 4, yavid’ 2, rathayd’, (vakshand, v.52.15, Say., 
vahanena nimitiena; better N.?) vacasyd’ 3, vapushyd’, varasyd’, varivasyd’, 
vasiitd, vasiyd’ 2, vipanyd’, viprd (mati’ viii.25.24), virayd’ 2, redatd, vedid’, 
vedhasyd’, gasd (Say., stutyd, v.41.18), graddhdmanasyd’, gravasyd’ 7, sandta 2, 
samand’ 13, savyd’, sasvdrtd, sukrtyd’ 2, sukratiyd’ sukshetriyd’, sugdtuyd’, 
sujdtatd, sumnayd’, sugravasyd’, susanitd, svadhd’ (see below) 2, suapasyd’, himid’, 
hiranyayd’. To these we may add namasyd’, ii.33.8 (so A. Weber); dhénd, 
x.104.10; gvetid’, x.75.6. 

The Atharvan has some of these instrumentals in Rik-passages: 
three in iv.33.2; one in xviii.1.52, and one in xix.12.1; and some 
in passages peculiar to itself: the stereotyped géhd, 13 times (and 
twice in Kik-passages); dakshind’, ix.7.20 and xii.2.34 (but 
dékshind in the Rik-passages, xviii.1.42 and xix.13.9!); devdtd, 
iv.1.5; doshd@’, vi.l.l and xvi.7.9; sumnayd', vii.55.1; and 
vittakdmyd (not a Rik-word), xii.3.52. So kimkdmyd’, Qat. Br. 
1.2.5 and yatkdmy@, iii.9.2*. 

2. Examples of the common form are: jihvdyd, 24; dhd’rayd, 53; mdydyd, 20; 
9; hrdayydyd, x.151.4. 

There are several forms bearing more or less resemblance to an L.s.f. of the 
pronoun 4d: dyd, x.116.9, p. dyds, is N.p. of stem dya, ‘wanderers ;’ possibly ayd 
(so Aufrecht’ and Codex Chambers 60), vi.66.4a, p. ayd, is from the same stem, 
for dyds-—‘as long as the ones now wanderers quit not their birth-place;’ in 
vi.66.5a, text ayd’s, the cadence requires dyd’s, i. e., asyd’s (Gr.), Ab.s.f. of 4; 
ayd’ occurs as substantive pronoun in ii.6.2 (sc. samidhd), as adjective pronoun 
with substantive expressed, 18 times (6 with dhiyd’), and as adverb iii.12.2: 
vil7.15: ix.63.2; 166.14, and, I must add, i.87.4b (cf. Prt. ii.29: Miller, 
Translation, p. 148). For andyd, ix.65.12,27, Gr. reads ayd’; but anéna, i.93.10: 
iii.17.2: vini.44.2, warrants us in holding fast to the text. 


DATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


This case terminates in -dyai. It occurs only 20 times (from 15 
stems). The full list is: agétdyai, avi'ratdyai, ghdshdyai, 
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cara'yai (Delbrick, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xviii.85), jard'yai, 

twdyatdyai, duchindyai, pitdkratdyai, mand'yai, 1.33.5 (in 

iv.33.2, Roth takes it as G.s.f., g. v.), vigpdldyai i.116.15 only, 

givd'yai, gvetand'yai, sdnr'tdyai 2, strid'yai 3, sud'yai 2. For 
yjd'yai see below. 

In 1.54.11, we have swapatyai (stem suapatyd'; scholion to 
T. Br. ii.6.9', gobhandpatyatudya), and in i1.113.6, mahiyai (stem 
mahiyd'; see BR. vii.1789). They are not for swapatyd'yai and 
mahiy@yai; but rather relics of the simpler formation, the general 
ending (here e) being added directly to the stem, as with the 
instrumentals, p. 357, and the infinitives khyai, dai, mai, yai, sai 
(Delbriick, Verbum, p. 221). 

In vii.1.19a, we read md! no agne avi'rate pdrd dah; perhaps 
this form was preferred to md'vi'ratdyai no agne pard dah, which 
would be metrically correct, because in the latter the sandhi 
would obscure the a- privative of avi'ratdyai. In iii.16.5, md’ no 
agne dmataye: ma'vi'ratdyai riradhah, this is remedied 
by the parallel d@mataye preceding it. The genuine Vedic hymns 
are as averse to ambiguity as some writers of the later literature 
are fond of it. We have here a simple transition to the consonant 
declension; cf. devdtdtaye and devdtdt-e, sarvdtdtaye and Zend 
haurvatdat-em. 

In i.118.8, prdti vigpdlayd adhattam, p. -ds, ‘Ye put 
on again Vigpala’s leg (that was cut off), sense and form (Prat. 
ii.9) admit of a dative; ‘ Ye put on a (new iron) leg for V.,’ as in 
116.15. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


The ablative and genitive sf. are coincident in form, and 
terminate in -dyds. The separation here is based on the exegesis. 
The clause, x.87.16, yé aghnyd'yd bharati kshirdm agne, is a good 
example for showing how indistinct the logical border-line 
between these two cases is. The ablatives are as follows (8): 
kand'yds, jihvd'yds, dakshindyds, durévdyds, durhdndyds, 
daiwwidyds, niddyds, sud'yds; and in AV. iv.40.2, daékshindyds; 
5, dhruvd'yds; 6, vyadhvd'yds; 7, drdhvd'yds. 1n ayd’s, RV. 
vi.66.5a, Gr. sees an Ab. See p. 358, and ef. dékshindyd[s], G.s.f. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


The genitives number 54 (from 27 stems) and are as follows: 
ighnidyds 3, aghnyd'yds, iddyds 5, ukhd' yds, usriydyds 5, a'rmid- 
yds 2, kand'yds 3, kd'shthdyds, jihvd@'yds 2, dakshindyds 4, 
darcata'yds, da'rvdyds, dhishandyds 2, dhi'shamdandyds, pajrdyds 
(with voc.), pdéritakmidyds, md@'hindyds, rasd'yds 2, vayd'yds, 
vigpdldyds (i.118.8), gagvattamd' yds, giphdyds, cued’ yds, sabardi:- 
ghiyds 2, sehand'yds, sirdyds, sirid'yds and stryd'yds 8. 

In i.123.5, jéyema tém dékshinayd (p. -d) rdthena, one is 
tempted read ddkshindyds in view of 1a, and to interpret, with 
Gr., as Gen., the @ being due to the metre; but cf. x.26.6a 
and 107.1d. BR. take mand'yai (s.v.) as G. in iv.33.2, 
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dhi'rdsah pushtim avahan mand'yai, 1 find no form in the Veda 
to support it, although the case is so extremely common in the 
Brahmanas: Say., mandyd rtena; Gr.‘zum Lohne.’ Cf., on the 
other hand, vigpdldyd(s) as D.s.f. before a-. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


This case terminates in -dydm. It occurs 30 times (from 18 
stems). Scherer, Ges. d. Deutschen Spr. 283, and Bollensen, Z. D, 
M. G. xxii.618, speak of locative forms in -@ from d@-stems. I do 
not think that any such can be proved. Some of the supposed 
ones are instrumentals (Kuhn, Leite Xvili.365, and note to 367), 
Benfey (SV. ii.830; Ued. p. 278) sees a L. in rasa’ dadhita 
vrshabham, RV. viii.61.13; but dadhita is 3 s. opt., and rasd’ its 
subject : Gr., ‘let the flood receive the steer.’ 

The forms follow: dpayd'ydm radical ?, dmd'ydm, uttdnd'ydm 
2 and i.164.14, usriydydm 3, -gatdydm 2, grivd'yam, jarnd'ydm, 
ndvdydm, paritakmidydm 5 and with Gd’ m., i.116.15, bhadrd'ydm 
2, yamiindydm, varatrd'ydm, gingdpdydm, girindydm, strdydm, 
sushdmdydm, svd'ydm 2, hariytpi'ydydm. 


VocATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


The V.s.f. ends in -e. It occurs 95 times (from 51 stems). Ife 
represents an 4, the change is purely phonetic. The Rik shows 
no trace of a form in @. The “still weaker form in &” (Kuhn, 
Zeits. xviii.369 and Schleicher, Comp.* p. 574, § 263) is supported 
by amba only, ii.41.16 and x.86.7 bis; and it is doubtful whether 
in the Veda amba means ‘ mother’ at all. In x.97.2 it is surely a 
particle. Like akka and alla, given in the scholion to Pan. 
vii.3.107, amba is probably a natural ery fitted into a grammatical 
category; so BR. By the side of this form, as if it were from a 
real stem ambd, arose the word ambe, VS. xxiii.18—scholion: 
patnyah parasparam vadanti ‘he ambe.’ 

The forms follow: aghnie, apue, amartie, ambitame, agve, 
agvastnrte 10, drjikiye, ide, ugraputre, uttare, uttdnaparne, 
uruvraje, trmie 2, rshve, kadhapriye, kdne, gavige, ghore, citre, 
citrdmaghe, jaye, devajite, devitame, dhishane, naditame, pathie, 
pastie, putrakdme, purupriye, prthujdghane, prthushtuke, 
brahmasamgite, marudurdhe, yamune, rake, vikate, vigvavare 3, 
garavye, gitike, gubhre 3, saddnue, sarame 4, site, sujdte 13, 
suputre, subhage 12, suldbhike, susnushe, stinrte 4, sdrie and sdrye, 
hlddike (Gr., Ueb.; in Wb. as L.). 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


These cases are coincident in form, and end in -e. They occur, 
taken together, 321 times (from 136 stems). The termination is 
of obscure origin. It is pragrhya (Prat. 128), and the pada 
distinguishes these dual forms from the vocatives singular by an 
iti. Cf. ubhé (iti) ydt te mahind’ gubhre dndhasi, vii.96.2, with 
gubhre (iti), iii.33.2; i.30.21e¢ with iii.33.1b; and x.14.16d (yamé, 


L.s.m.) with 13.2a. 
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In ii.3.6, ushd'sdndktd vayieva (p. -d-iva) ranvité, and iv.32.23, 
kaninakéva (p. -@'-iva) vidradhé, the feminine adjectives require 
us to read vayie va and -ké va. So we may read, with Bollensen, 
1.39.6, nd’se va (p. -d-iva), in view of these two instances, although 
nd'sé might be taken as N.d.f. from stem nds, “strong ” nd’s, 

In 1.29.3, sastd’m dbudhyamdne, Gr. reads -mdnai. This is 
hardly to be allowed. The pdda is catalectic (see p- 338, top). 

Examples are: ubhé, 66; devdputre,7; yamé; virdpe, 7; gipre, 
5; suméke, 8. 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


In x.105.5, giprabhydm seems to be an instrumental. Nd'sik- 
dbhydm, x.163.1, is an Ab. In x.88.15, td@’/bhydm is I. with 
distinct locative meaning. Cf. p. 343. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DuAL FEMININE. 


The genitives are: aydés i,185.1; ydyos ii.32.1 and iii.54.2; 
yamdyos x.8.4. For jatighdyos, AV. xix.60.2, see below. 

The locatives are: ayds (sdedydh, p. dydh) iii.54.2; uttdndyos 
1164.33; ydyos iii.44.3. For svadhdyos, ix.86.10, see below. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. PLURAL FEMININE. 


The N.p.f. has two forms. The almost universal termination, 
-ds, occurs 586 times (from 262 stems), thus coinciding with that 
of the A.p.f.; and, in general, these two cases are not formally 
separated in the Veda. But the ending -dsas is also found as 
N.p.f. some twenty times, more or less. 

e comparative grammars make much of the feminine forms 
in -dsas, and set up entirely different organic forms for the N.p.f., 
e. g., *dgud-sas, and A.p.f., e. g., *dgvd-ms. But the evidence 
upon which this assumption is based, so far as it comes from the 
Veda, is slight. I would quite as lief consider the feminine forms 
in -dsas an irregular extension of the use of the masculine form to 
a field where it did not belong. Some of the verses in which 
these forms occur seem to be of late date, although this can hardly 
be affirmed of them in general; such are iv.58.7,8: vi.63.9: 
x.95.9: and perhaps v.46.7: vili.44.25; 82.23. 

The evidence of the kindred tongues, on the other hand, seems, 
as far as I can judge, to speak for the originality of -dsas in the 
feminine. I can find no N.p.f. in -doihé in the Avesta; but see 
below, A.p.f., p. 363, and Bopp, Vgl. Gr.* 1.460, §229. The 
Prikrit N.p.f. ending in -do represents, I believe, an original -dsas, 
although, to be sure, it is seen also in the A.p.f. (Prdkrta-prakdga, 
v.19, 20); thus, pamaddo, Qak. 4, stands for pramaddso. The 
Pali N.p.f., kaviidyo, stands probably for with euphonic 
y (see Kuhn, Pdali-Gr. p. 64), and this for kKanydso, The materials 
for verifying these statements, however, are not at my command. 

1. Examples of the common form are: imd’s, 32; etd’s, 7; td's, 
47; dhd'rds, 16; bhadrd's,19; manishd's, 10; yd's, 71; vayd's, 
8. Besides the 586 forms mentioned above, viguds, N. and A. 
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together, occurs 104 times. Vayd's, x.92.3, has been counted 
under vayd’, ‘ twig.’ 

Among the 586 forms there may be some vocatives. I have 
noted only two separately, vigvaminvds and suhavds. 

The pada has -ds in vi.29.2, where we must read ndrid: see 


. 348, 
. In vii.61.5, on the other hand, we have to read Gmird(s) vigud(s), 
p. -4. Say. seems to have had MSS. that read imd’ (imdni). 

Elision and crasis is seen in ix.96.24, @ te réicah pdvamdnasya 
soma ydsheva yanti sudiighah sudhard@’h, i. e., yoshds-iva, p. -d-iva, 

The resolutions, wsrdas viil.64.8, br’haspdtiprasiitaas x.97.15, 19, 
samvidindas 14, pinyagandhaas vii.55.8, are all at the end of 
catalectic pddas of seven syllables, and unnecessary. See p. 338, 
top. In x.26.1, pronounce spdrhd’ idnti niyiitah, not spdrhdas 
(Gr.). For vayd'as, vii.40.5, see the end of this page. 

2. The following is an enumeration of the N.p.f. forms in -dsas, 
including at the end some doubtful ones. To show that the native 
authorities recognized them as feminines, I have added a few 
excerpts from the scholia, 


A’tandrdésas, durmitrd’sas, pa'rthivdsas, pdvakd'sas, bhejdnd’sas, vanvdnd'sas, 
vagd'sas ‘cows,’ vdgrd'sas, viddnd'sas, vrdhd'sas, gighand'’sas, smayamdndsas, 
dcushdnd'sas, pasprdhand’sas, havamdndsas, dgvdsas?, janydsas?; AV. sammitdsas, 
amr’ tasas, vacd'sas, martasas?. 

1.95.2 (T Br. ii.8.74), dtandrdso yuvatayas. vii.28.4, durmitrd’so hi kshitayah 
pavante, ‘denn die bésen Leute miissen biissen,’ Roth. v.46.7, ya’h pd’ rthivdsas 
. .. no devih gérma yachata ; Say., prthivisambandhinyah. i.142.6, pdvakd’so 
dva'ro devi’h ; Say., codhayitryah. x.153.1, inkhadyantir indram tipdsate bhejdn- 
d’sah, sc. indramdtarah, Anukramani. The SV., i.175, has vanvdnd’sah. 
vi.63.9, gdnd6 [a|ddd dhiraninah smaddishtin, daga vagd'so abhisha'ca rshvd'n, 
gave horses with golden trappings and well-trained: ten cows (mares?) follow the 
mighty (steeds).’ So Roth; but Sdy., ‘ vagd’so’ "nugundn ‘ abhishd'cah’ gatrimdm 
abhibhdvukdn ! viii.44.25, giro vderd’sa trate; Sdy., vdganagildah. i.169.2, 
ayujran . . viguakrshtir viddnd’so nishshidhah. viii.82.23, hétrd asrkshata indran 
vrdhd’sah ; SV.i.151, vrdhdntah. iv.58.7 (VS. xvii.95), gaghand’sah patayanti 
ghrtasya dhd’rah ; Say., dgugantryah. __iv.58.8, ydshah smayamdndsah : Schol. to 
VS. xvii.96, ishaddhasantyah. —iv.24.4, kshitayo . . dgushdnd’sah. _vii.18.3, 
imd’ u tvd pasprdhdnd'so atra mandrd’ giro devaydntir ipa sthuh, ‘And unto 
thee pressed onward then our emulous, gladsome, godly songs.’ v.32.11, tam 
me jagrbhra dcgaso doshd’ vastor havamandsa indram, ‘On him my hopes laid hold, 
which unto Indra morn and eve do cry.’ 

The following two are possibly masculine: x.95.9, dgvdso na kriddyah : Roth, 
Erl. zum Nirukta, p. 154, note, ‘wie lustige Stuten.’ ix.49.2, gd’vo janydsuh ; so 
SV. ii.786. 

The Atharvan has several: two in xii.3.27, utéva prabhvi’r uté sdmmitdsa uta 
cukra'h cicayag camr’tdsah, sc. d’pah ; and one in iv.24.4, yasya vacd’sa rshabhd’sa 
ukshanah, ‘to whom belong cows, steers, and oxen,’ as in Rik vi.16.47. In 
XViii.3.23, mdartdsag cid wr[u]vdgir akrpran, unless we read mdrtydsag cid, the 
preference is doubtless to given to the Rik reading, mdrtdndm cid, iv.2.18, 
since marta is never an adjective. Pd’rthivdsas, vii.49.1, TBr. iii.5.12', is merely 
quoted from the Rik, v.46.7. 


In the Rik, x.91.14, avasrshtd'sas agrees with nouns m. and f. 
In vii.40.5, vayd'h has to count as an amphibrach, vayd'sas; but 
Gr., Ueb., proposes vaydma. Cf. as-stems, A.s.m. 
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ACCUSATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


This case’ends in -ds. It occurs 393 times (from 163 stems). 
Vievds, moreover, N. and A, together, occurs 104 times. Vdmd- 
. jatds, x.140.3 (Gr., N.p.m.), is included here; see i-stems, A.p.f. 

1. Examples are: dmivds, 7; imd’s, 25; usrd's, 12; usriyds, 
10; ends, never nominative, 9; if an accented accusative-form is 
required, etd’s is used, 5; td's, 17; dhd'rds, 11; pr'tands, 13; 
miyd's, 22; yd's, 15; sdnr'tds, 6. 

The pada has -4 in a number of instances where the reading -ds 
is more or less certain: drnd(s) sisarshi, iii.32.5 (see p. 348) ; 
dhd'rd(s) ?, ix.7.2: pathid(s), vii.79.1; parvi'r manishd'(s), i.70.1; 
vigvdh should be added to the pada-excerpts for x.153.5c, 
Aufrecht, Rigveda*. For pratishthd'(s) hr'did(s), x.73.6, see 
stems in @ radical, Is.f. For gdsd'(s), vii.48.8, see stems in s 
radical, Ls.f. For wshd’s, see as-stems, A.p.f. For gnd’s and 
maryd@'dds, see stems in @ radical, below. 

As regards resolution—it is not necessary to read manishdas, 
x.26.la, nor usrdds, viii.46,.26a, since both pddas may be catalectic. 
On the other hand, three seem hardly avoidable: kdas, vii.60.9b ; 
shthaas, 1.63.5 ; mérdds, iv.26.7. 

2. If -dsas is to be allowed at all as ending of the A.p.f., it is 
merely as a solecism. In x.30.14, ni barhishi dhattana somidso, 
apa'm naptrad samvidand'sa endh, ‘Set upon the barhis, ye soma- 
offerers, the (waters) in concord with Apim Napit,’ we cannot 
make endh subject of a separate clause, since etd’s is the N.p.f. to 
which ends serves as A.p.f.,*as in x.19.2,3; nor can we, taking 
sanvidind'so as N.p.m., make endh the object of ni dhattana, 
since it is improbable that an unaccented word would stand alone 
and separated from its verb by a long parenthesis. It only 
remains to take samviddnd'sas as A.p.f. with endh, sc. apds, and 
this is favored by verse 13, samviddnd' d'pah. (So Say. takes 
vagd'sas, vi.63.9, as accusative.) But this hymn is so good that I 
am half tempted to get rid of this unconscionable solecism by 
reading etd's for ends, or else sarnviddnd' apainds, i. e., -nd's apas 
ends. 

If, however, we let it pass, it is paralleled by AV. xiii.2.33, 
where the sun is spoken of as ‘furnishing ready paths’ by its 
light—aramgamd@'sah pravdto rdraénah. Here there seems to be 
no question about form or sense. 

Ghendo hufedhris huraodhdonhé dyégé, Vispered ii.7, I trans- 
late thus: ‘gndh supitrh surddhdsa dydce, and take huraodh- 
donhé as A.p.f. from the stem huraodha, rather than set up 
another stem for this one form, as does Justi. 

Bopp’s two accusatives p.m. in -donhd, Vd. xviii.65, rest upon 
misinterpretation; they are N.p.m.; so mashydonhé, Yg. xxx.11, 
is V.p.m. See Voi. Gr.* § 229. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 


The general ending -b/is is affixed directly to the stem: as, 
@bhis. The form occurs 295 times (from 89 stems). Examples 
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are: iddbhis, 6; citra'bhis, 8; td'bhis, 50; danrsdndbhis,5; dha'- 
rabhis, 7; mdyd'bhis, 13; yd'bhis, 50; vigudbhis, 23; vedid'bhis, 
5; givd'bhis, 5; stinr'tdbhis, 5; hdtrabhis, 7. 

In iii.62.17, drd'yhishthdabhis is used adverbially ; cf. apari’bhyas. 
Monosyllabic stems suffer no change of accent: thus, td'bhis, 
y@bhis, svd'bhis; but from &@ we have dbhis (4), dbhis (10), 
bhis (3). 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 

The general ending, -bhyas, is affixed directly to the stem:, as, 
ta'bhyas. It sometimes counts as two syllables. The two cases 
are of course coincident in form, but I have grouped them here 
according to the exegesis. 

Datives: aghnid'bhyas, v.83.8; dbhyds, ii.32.2; usriydbhyas, 
vi.i7.6; td'bhyas, x.169.2; yd'bhyas, vii.47.4; vrtd'bhyas, 
x.30.7 :—dbhias, vi.30.3; duchtindbhias, ii.32.2. 

Ablatives: dbhyas, x.17.10; ushnihdbhyas, ki'kasdbhyas, and 
grivd'bhyas, x.163.2; td'bhyas, x.19.8; sdrvdbhyas, ii.41.12:— 
ddhardbhias and “«ttardbhias, x.145.3; gdbhias, ii.41.12; 
gtidabhias, x.163.3; dansdndbhias, iii.3.11; dhishéndbhias, iv.36.8 : 
ix.59.2; yd'bhias, vi.47.3; vakshdndbhias, i.134.4 bis; viii.1.17; 
eydvidbhias, vi.15.17. 


GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


This case is not distinguished in form from the masculine. It 
occurs 39 times (from 22 stems). The metre requires a short 
thematic @ in one instance, i.3.11; sémrtdndm (cf. p. 352). The 
G.p. of kanid, *kanidndm, always appears in a contracted form, 
kani'ndm (five times). 

1. Enumeration: dkshardndm, dghnidndm, anivecand’ndm, abhaydndm, dema- 
vrajdndm, urvardéndm, usrd’ndm, usriydndm ", kd’shthandm, jihmd’ndm 2, divy- 
d'ndm, dighandém, devasend’ném, dhishandndm, navdndm, naévidndm 2, pastidndm 
3, manishda'ndm, rd’midndm 2, simdndm, sdnr’tdndm (see above) 6, stiyandm 2. 

2. Gr. proposes resolution in eight instances: in viii.59.12, 
dhand'naam, at the beginning of a pdda; in viii.59.1, pr'tandnaam, 
thus converting the cadence from trishtubh to jagati:—in the 
other six it is of questionable necessity, at the end of pddas of 
seven or eight syllables: dghnidnaam, viii.58.2; dntamdnaam, 
1.4.3; iddnaam, ix.108.13; pastidinaam, ix.65.23; vedid'naam, 
x.22.14; sdnr'tdnaam, Viii.32.15. 

3. There is no certain case of the simple ending -dm, without 7. 
We find ndirikam, Yt. xxiii.1,and gadhwam, Vd. xv.16,17. If 
Gr. ( Ueb., note to ix.12.7) is right in following the Sima variant, 
dhend'm dantar sabardiighdm, ii.552, then the two words must be 
taken as accusative, and not, with Benfey, Glossar, s.v. dntur, as 
genitive. 

LocaTIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
The general — -su is affixed directly to the stem: thus, 


td'su. Forms of this kind occur 182 times (from 61 stems). 
The final « is never combined with a following initial vowel. It 
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occurs at the end of a pdda before a vowel in iii.30.14; 55.9: 
vi.65.1; x.27.16. It occurs in the interior of a pdda: before a-, 
14 times, as ii.40.2; before @-, iv.2.12; 1127.6 bis: x.147.2; 
iv.51.7; x.50.3, ké apst svd'su urvdrdsu patnsie; vii.49.4b; 
r-, i1.166.4; before the word @, i.25.10; 141.5: vi.48.6: vilL39.7: 
x.49.10. In all these 31 instances the ending is written as if 
combined, but is to be pronounced with hiatus. The result of this 
examination corresponds entirely with that above, p. 354. 

Enumeration: aghd’su, anyd’su, amr'tdsu, dvardsu, dma'su 6, d’artandsu, idasu 
2, ds 16, 9, tpardsu 2, urvardsu 5, usriydsu 2, d’rmidsu, kd'su 4, katamd’su, 
kanidsu 3, kd'’shtdsu 2, krshnd’su 3, -jagmdnd’su, cittagarbhdsu, citrd’su, jatd’su, 
td'su 2, thgridsu, 4, dhishnidsu, dhruvd’su 2, navdsu, pathidsu, padydsu, 
pastidsu 3, pd'iicajanydsu, purupégisu, pi'rvdsu 2, pr’tandsu 35, pradhanidsu, 
priyd’su 2, madidsu, madhyamd’su, manushidsu, mdrtidsu, mahindsu, yd’su 12, 
yajniydsu 3, -yatdsu, yoshandsu, rd’midsu, ropanda’kdsu, vakshandsu 6, vigvdsu 16, 
vrdhasdnd'su, vrddha'su, cayd'su, cishkdsu, gydva'su, crutd’su, sdnaydsu, saptagivasu, 
sird’su, suvrjandsu, svd'su, sud’su, havidsu. 


STEMS IN J AND i 


The Vedic noun-inflections differ more from those of the later 
language, and are historically more clearly separated from them, 
upon the field of the ¢ and é-declensions than any where else. The 
stems ending in ¢ and 7 exhibit alsc in the Veda itself a greater 
variety of declensional forms than any others, although the u and 
d-declensions have had a closely parallel development. The 
reason of this variety is to be sought in the physiological 
character of the stem-final; this lies on the border-land between 
vowels and consonants, and is the one or the other according to 
circumstances. (See Professor Whitney’s lucid exposition of this 
subject in the Journal of the Am. Or. Soc. viii.361,362.) Thus 
the instrumental ending -@ can be affixed directly to a thematic 7 
with hiatus, giving the termination -id; or this 7 may take on a 
consonantal character, so as to result in -yd; a very common 
phonetic change reduces either of these groups to -Z; and this ma 
even be shortened to -7; or, finally, a » may be “inserted” 
between stem and ending, so as to produce a fifth form -ind. In 
no case, however, except -¢ of the dual, does thematic 7 (7) coalesce 
with an initial vowel of the ending (as would a thematic a) ; but it 
sometimes absorbs it. About one half of the case-affixes begin 
with vowels; and in these cases, according to the rules of Sanskrit 
writing, the preceding thematic ¢ becomes y; but the evidence of 
the metre shows that in the Vedic language this mutation was by 
no means accomplished. The simplest and most organic form of 
the Ls.f., for instance, would seem @ priori to be -i-d, and this it is 
also in fact. As in the later language -yd is the exclusive form, 
so in the Veda -é@ predominates. The same is true, for the most 
part, of the other case-forms with vocalic endings. But we see a 
historical movement in progress in the Vedic texts; and the forms 
in which the thematic vowel has become y belong in general to 
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later hymns. Thus, in the G.L.d.m, of %-stems we have 30 forms 
in -ios and none in -yos, and in the Ls.f. we have 37 forms in -i4 
to 13 in -yd; but in the secondary forms of the D.s.f. we have 3 
in -éai to 6 in -yai. 

A careful study of the mass of forms! seems to point to three 
sets or series of endings : 


3 


SES 


It will be seen that series A and C differ most from each other. 
Series A is a true vowel-declension ; series C, rather a consonant- 
declension. This is as it should be. A is used with stems ending 
in a short vowel, which is more readily susceptible to guna than 
a long one; C is used invariably with stems ending in long 7, and 
that ¢ is always accented and never gunated. For the very 
reason that it is accented, the individuality of the vowel is more 
perfectly preserved. It never passes into y in the Rigveda, while 
the thematic 7 of series A very often does so. Series C never 
shifts the accent to the ending, while A does this regularly, if the 
stem is oxytone (exceptions will be noted). 

Series B, genetically considered, lies between A and C. Com- 
parative grammar teaches that the 7 of feminines with which B is 
chiefly used was developed out of a fuller derivative ending 7d. 
Cf. gard, gdrya, gdryd, gd'ri; *dd-taryd, datri, *dorepya, 
doreipa; avit(a)ri’; and see Schleicher, Comp.‘ p. 382 §217, p. 
390 § 218, etc. Even with the feminine @-stems we saw some 
relics of simpler modes of declension : as, in the instrumentals (pp. 
357, 358); in suapatyai, mahiyai (359); but here the whole series 
may be developed phonetically from the combination of i@ with 
the endings of C, except N.A.d. Before -d, -e, -as, and -dm of 
the singular, the thematic @ united with the vowel of the ending; 
elsewhere with the preceding i to 7 In the A.s., N. and A.d. 
and p., the resultants suffered further contraction: -dam became 
-im; -ti, 4; and -ias, -is, The resulting series of terminations was 
established as follows: -im, -id, -iat, -ids, -idm,; -i, -ibhydm, -ios; 
-is, -is, -ibhis, -ibhyas,-indm, -ishu; and of these terminations, the 
case-suffixes were apparently —, m, @, ai, -ds, dm; —, bhydm, 0s; 
8, 8, bhis, bhyas, ndm, su. 


Series A. Series B. Series C. 
im iam im i’ am 
a’ id va 
ee t at Ve 
es i ds as 
d’m 
e 
bhydm bhydm i’ bhyam 
i és i és os 
e as i as is v as . 
ns as is v as 
bhis bhis i’ bhis 
i bhyas bhyas bhyas 
in mam in d'm i'n dm 
i shu td su @ shu t’ shu 
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It-is evident that in the case of oxytones the Ls., G.L.d., and 
G.p. of series B and C would be coincident, were it not for the 
fact that B shifts the accent regularly to the ending, while C 
never does so, 

A mutual relation exists between the place of the accent in the 
weak cases singular of oxytone %stems and the strengthening of 
the stem, either by vowel-change or by “addition” of a nasal. 
It is quite analogous to a like one in verb-inflection. Thus, in the 
Ls., if the stem remains weak, the accent is shifted to the ending: 
as, pavy-d' (cf. i-mds) ; so indrdgniés; but if the 7 is gunated, it 
retains the accent: as, agndy-e (cf. é-mi); in like manner, @rmi-d, 
drmin-d; ari-ds, agné-s. 

Series A was applied to the stems in short ¢, including many 
masculines and feminines, and very few neuters (only 322 n. forms 
occur). It was applied originally to these stems without distinc- 
tion of gender—except, of course, that the neuters had in the N. 
and A. no ending in the singular, -7 in the dual, and -é in the plural. 
At any rate, the distinctions of the grammarians have no existence 
in the Rigveda. (Cf. Bohtlingk, Die Declination im Sanskrit, 
Mémoires de ? Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Péters- 
bourg, vi"® Série, T. vii. p. 164.) Here belong further a few 
stems which appear to end in a root; they are the compounds of 
-dhi (BR. iii.959) and others: as, @'dhi, sédhi, pradhi; pratishthi; 
yayi from yd; tuvigri. Lindner, p. 56, — that the root 
has dropped its final and taken the suffix 7; but has not the final 
& been weakened toi? Declensionally, they are treated entirely 
as stems ending in suftixal 7 (cf. the accent, nidhind'm) and are 
placed here accordingly. 

Series B was applied to a large class of stems, almost all 
feminine, ending originally in i@ and contracted to @% These 
stems form feminines to words requiring inflection in more than 
one gender, and correspond for the most part to masculines of the 
following groups: many words in @ ( g., devi’); adjectives in 
u (dnvi, dgigvi, vdsvi, and urvi’, trshvi', pdrui', prthvi’, prabhvi’, 
bahvi', yahvi' ?, raghvi', vibhvt', sddhvi', and svddvi') ; participles 
in -ant (mddanti), -dnt (adati'), or -at (piprati); and -vans 
(jagmushi) ; comparatives in -tyans (ndviyasi); words in -tar 
(avit{a}ri’), in -vant (dmavati) and -mant (dhenwmdti), -van 
(rtd'vari), -an (compounds of @dh[a]n, girsh[d]n), and -in 
arkini); many compounds of ac (arvd@ci); some of han 
dpatighni), dr¢ (sudr'gi), and pdd (apddi). Some of these 
have double feminines (apdd; pdpd' and pdpi'; etc.). Besides 
the above, there are about 120 Rik-words belonging to this 
declension, which are of very heterogeneous character, as 
regards their formation. They are the stems in 7 given by 
Grassmann, columns 1722 and 1723, excepting those that I give 
below as belonging to C. To these must be added finally seven 
stems, designations of males, but declined like the feminines of 
series B: Tiragei’, Nami, Pr'thi, Md'tali, and Sébhari (all proper 
names); 7d@'shtri, ‘ruler,’ and siri’, ‘ weaver.” 
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Feminines formed with change of accent are declined according 
to C, if the resulting stem is oxytone. I therefore suspect that 
the accent of asiknid’, x.75.5 (elsewhere dsikni, dsita), is erroneous, 
It may be that the peculiar accent here differentiates the word as 
a proper name, for it denotes a river of the Paiijab (cf. Caéyamdnd, 
vi.27.8; Citra, viii.21.18; Didyut, AV. ii.2.4, an Apsaras; so 
hastint ‘having a hand; but Aastini’ ‘female elephant, AV. 
vi.70.2): even then we ought to write asiknid; so for sddharanyd 
(sd@'dharana), i.167.4, read -y@. Vagvati’, viii.49.17, and gomati’, 
twice, are also incorrect. 

Barytone feminines, on the other hand, corresponding to 
oxytone masculines, are declined according to B; they are: 
drushi, dyasi, ga'ndharvi, tdvishi, pdrushni, pdlikni, mdahishi, 
varitri, gamgayi, eyd'vi, eyéni; and réhini, hdrini ? 

Oxytones of series A and B will be enumerated in full, in 
cases where the accent is thrown forward to the ending. 

Series C belongs to a comparatively small number of words: 
(1) properly to stems whose final element is a root ending in 7’ 
(grdmani’, m., f.) and (2) to monosyllabic substantives (f.) and 
their adjective compounds (m.,f.) in @. In like manner are 
declined (3) about fifty oxytone feminine Rik-words in 7’, of which 
all but half a dozen are substantives. Of these (a) 22 correspond 
to barytones (mostly masculines in a), or are derived from them 
with shift of accent, and all but five designate female animate 
beings: atharvi’ (atharvan) ‘ priestess ;’ ardyi’ (drdya) ‘demon; 
ashtakarni' (ashtakarna ?) ‘cow with an 8 on her ear;’ ent’ (éta) 
‘doe ;’ kalydni' (kalyd'na) ‘fair woman kildsi’ (kild'sa) ‘ spotted 
deer ;’ napti (ndptar) ‘daughter; purushi’ (piirusha) ‘ woman; 
mandiki’ (mandi'ka) ‘female frog maytri’ (mayd'ra) ‘ pea-hen;’ 
(ydtudhd'na) ‘sorceress rathi’ (from rdtha) ‘ female 
charioteer;’ laldmi’ (lald'ma) ‘speckled mare; vigvardpi’ 
(vigvdrdpa) ‘ brindled cow;’ vrki’ (vr'ka) ‘ she-wolt;’ swmargali’ 
{sumargdla) ‘lucky woman ;) d-durmavgali ‘ not unlucky ;’ [add 
from TS.: gadbali’ (gabdla) ‘die Wunderkuh; mahishi’ (Rik 
mihishi, mahishd) ‘buffalo cow further, apart’ (dpara), pl., 
‘future days ;’ tapani’ (tdpana) ‘heat; gakati’ (edkata) ‘ cart; 
sakthi’ (sdkthi) ‘thigh; srni’ (sr'nz) ‘ sickle.” (6) Twelve others 
denote female animate beings, but do not correspond to barytone 
masculines: ambi’ ‘mother;? aruni’ ‘Dawn; krshni’ ‘ Night; 
gandharvi’ ‘female Gandharva;’ gauri’ ‘ cow of the Bos Gaurus; 
déti’ ‘messenger; nishtigri’ ‘Indra’s mother; prapharvi’ 
‘voluptuous girl meshi’ ‘ewe; yami' ‘ Yami;’ ‘lioness; 
start ‘ farrow cow.’ ©) Nineteen others, finally, show no shift of 
accent, nor do they designate animate beings: athari’ ‘flame; 
oni’ ‘breast kshoni' ‘flood ;? khdri' ‘measure cakri’ ‘ wheel ; 
dehi’ ‘dam; nadi’ ‘stream; mahi-nadi ‘ great-stream; nddi’ 
‘pipe;’ ndndi’ ‘joy; lakshini’ ‘mark; vakshi' ‘flame; Vibdli’, 
a river; vegi’ ‘needle;? sasarpari’ ‘trumpet; sdérmi' ‘pipe; 
sdrmi’ ‘flame ;’ sphigi', ‘hip; yay’, ‘quick,’ is perhaps a root- 
word. Suhdsta might ow. its feminine swhasti’; but since 
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suhastias, ix.46.4, is m., it is better to read suhastids with BR. It 
is a rule for the Rik that oxytone feminines from barytone 
masculines do not throw the accent forward to the case-ending ; 
and so, in view of sérmid, I think it is wrong to set up a stem 
From AV. ii.8.3, paldlid’ ( pdldla), tilapinjid’ (tilapinja), 
however, it would appear that the Rik-rule does not hold for the 
Atharvan (so viliptid’s, xii.4.44; hastinid’s, vi.70.2; hiranyakegiai, 
y.7.9); and that Professor Whitney’s suspicion, Ath. Pr. iii.61, 
halydnyai (vi. 107.3), is well grounded. 

From the Atharvan I add a few words not found in the Rik, 
which belong to C. To 3a belong: kddi’ (ki'ta ?) ‘fetter; 
tandri’ (tdndra) ‘weariness; tikshnagrigi’ (tikshndgriga) 
‘sharp-horned ;? pippali’ (pyppala) ‘berry; sahasraparni’ 
(sahdsraparna), a plant; Aastini’, vi.70.2, ‘female elephant’ 
(hastiné, ix.3.17, ‘having a hand’), cf. p. 368; Airanyakegi' (hir-) 
‘gold-haired.’ To 3b belong agvatari’ ‘she-mule; kumdri’ 
‘maid; viastakegt' and vikegi’ ‘shaggy hag;’ vilipti’ ? ‘cow; 
vilidht’ ‘female monster;’ vrkshasarpi’ ‘tree-serpent.? To 3c 
belong perhaps ‘lute,’ and jdatri’ ? ‘ genitrix.’ 

Several words in ia have f. stems in 7, whose declensional forms 
belong to C: dpia, dpi; samudriya, samudri’ (otherwise Gr.) ; 
svaria, 

About a dozen masculines also belong here: ai’, of the same 
meaning as the barytone dhi; dpathi'; nadi' ‘caller; dakshi?; 
dushprdvi', supradvi; yayi'?; rathi’, drathi; star’, 
suhasrastari; hiranyavdgi. 

The final radical 7 is sometimes “split” into é¢y before the 
vocalic endings of C. This occurs regularly (1) in monosyllabic 
feminine substantives always; (2) in their adjective compounds 
and (3) those in which the last member is a verbal root, provided 
the ¢ is preceded by a double consonant; and (4) even after a 
single consonant, if the stem-final is unaccented: thus, (1) griyam, 
dhiyé, but ddhie; dhiyd'm, but dhind'm, grind'm; (2) sugriyam, 
but suddhiam; (3) brahmapriyam, but gdthdniam; (4) itthd’- 
dhiye, dirghd dhiyas, nd'nddhiyas, vd'tapramiyas.. Several stems 
other than those included above show the inserted y: yayiyas, 
samudriyas, and striyas; cf. cakriyau of the Kathaka. This 
seems to me to be a purely graphic peculiarity. As is well 
known, it has had a noteworthy extension in the TS. See A. 
Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii.104. 

These three series were presumably once quite distinct—and 
they are so for the most part in the Rigveda; but even here we 
see the process of confusion begun. Now it is plain that either a 
long or a short thematic vowel when standing in the verse before 
another vowel, the initial of the ending, an generally have the 
effect of a short: as, atid’, devid'; and furthermore, that when it 
did really become entirely consonantized, the distinction of 
quantity (as, for instance, between the thematic vowels of matyd’ 
and mahyd') would become lost altogether. The line of separation 
between A and B once becoming thus indistinct, the way was 
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open for the transition of the é-stems to the #-declension. Inasmuch 
as the words belonging to series B are almost exclusively 
feminine, this transition was confined for the most part to the 
feminines in i. Moreover the entire coincidence of certain forms 
of A and B in the Rik would increase this confusion. Thus the 
N.A. and G.L.d. are alike for A and B; such also is the case with 
the A.p.f.; and since in B the N.p. is like A.p., the analogy was 
extended to A, and we have a dozen or more nominatives p.f. 
from %-stems in -is. So, too, the G.p.f. is alike in each. The later 
language has differentiated some of these cases, or rather utilized 
certain differences by extending them to fields where they did not 
originally belong, and says devyaw (like C) for devi’, and devyds 
for devi's, N.—forms utterly unknown to the Rik. 

On the other hand, there are a few transitions from the 7 to the 
i-declension. Thus from ndér is formed the m. and n. adjective 
naria; but the feminine is from a stem nd'rid, nd'ri. The Rik, 
however, shows forms from a stem nd’rt which cannot be justified 
by the rules of word-formation: they are plain cases of transition 
from B to A. 

This process of transition had already begun in the older Vedic 
time. It would be an interesting and useful task to trace its 
development through the Vedic period. Such a study ought to 
be an eminently historical one, and would, I believe, if carried 
into detail, furnish some valuable clues for the criticism of Vedic 
texts. An example will illustrate this roughly. The Ab.s.f. of 
i-stems ends properly in -es, as ddites. Of these forms there are 
20 in the RV. (from 11 stems); while only three %stems have 
usurped the endings of series Bb, namely nd'bhyds, x.90.14, and 
hetyd's, 87.19—both hymns of very late date—and bhd’'mids, i.80.4. 
In the AV., on the other hand, there are five ablatives s.f. in -es 
(from 5 stems; but I may have overlooked some) ; while those in -ids 
or -yds number 21 (from 12 stems). That is to say, the process of 
transition of the tstems from their own to the 7-declension is 
much farther advanced in the Atharvan than in the Rik. So, on 
the other hand, the transition from B to A had not begun with 
rd@'tri in the Rik; but the AV. shows a number of A-forms (from 
r@tri). In the Rik, nadi' belongs entirely to C (save one dual 
form, nadi', in a certainly late hymn); in this category therefore I 
have had to place it—and that in the face of the grammarians, who 
have used it as a paradigm for B, to which in the later language it 
belongs. In like manner dé’ belongs in the Veda to C, but later 
to B (see BR. s.v.). 

In the case of devdéhiti, the transitions in the Rik are confined 
to vocalic cases; in the Purina we have devahitim. To follow 
these changes in the post-Vedic writings would lead too far. And 
because in the Vedic period itself everything is so in flux, I have 
thought it best to confine myself to the Rik, in order to get clean 
results. But for convenience of reference I have added some 
material from other texts. Benfey, Vedica, p. 112 et alibi, has 
considered, to be sure en passant, the subject of these transitions. 
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His general induction is that the direction of the movement in 
Skt. is from the 7 to the % declension, and opposite to that in the 
Prakrit, where the 7-stems are getting the upper hand. (Cf. Kuhn, 
Pili-Gr. pp. 79, 81.) For the later Sanhitas and the Brahmanas 
his statement may be right; but in the Rik the transitions from 
the i to the @ declension entirely outweigh the others in importance. 

In the following lists I have intended to give with completeness 
for the Rik every stem which has forms other than those belong- 
ing properly to its own declension. 


I. TRANSITIONS FROM A. 

Ato B. Twenty-seven é-stems have forms belonging to the 
i-declension. Only four, however, have ¢forms in non-vocalic 
cases: akshi, -bhydm (dkshi n.!); jdni, N.s. 4; bhd'mi (has 15 
B-forms), N.s. -?; svd'hdkrti, -ishu. The rest are: dnumati; 
drati, 19; avdni; Gani; ati; turi; devdhati; ndakti; na@bhi; 
3; nishkrti; ptramdhi, 3; Ati; pr'gni, 4; dbhuji; 
bhrti, 2; yuvati, 2 (see p. 372); vigudkrshti; griti, 2; [gréni, see 
N.p.f.] sdmgati; sdyoni; heti. The transition-forms number 69 ; 
that is, the phenomenon is confined to exceedingly narrow limits 
in the Rik, considering that it is a rule of the later language that 
every feminine in ¢ may take the longer B-forms “ optionally ” in 
the singular. On account of this rule, we need not give from other 
texts instances of transition for non-vocalic cases, 


For consonantal cases, comment and note to TPr. iii.7 give the following from 
the TS., where, however, the pada has % (cf. Vedica, p. 113): from d’hutt, -ibhis, 
i.6.94; similarly vyd@’hrtibhis, i.6.10°: v.5.5°; svd’hdkrtibhyas, vi.3.9°; hradini- 
bhyas, vii.4.13: VS. xxii.26; ¢dcibhis, iv.2.54°, p. gdci-bhis; if the Rik Pr. made 
a similar statement, we might take all the Rik-forms of this word from a stem 
pact; citibhydm, v.7.57; grénibhydm and prshthi'bhyas, vii.3.16'-?; prshthi’bhis, 
AV. xii.1.34, and so also the pada-MS. 
_ Ato C. The instances are few. We have the stem ambi, but 

also from ambi’, ambiam; so yayi, but yayiam, -iyas; sakthi 
(n.!), but sakthi@’ (f.), 4a; sr’ni (L. sr'nid), but also from srni’, -id, 
-ias. Karkari of the Rik appears as karkari’ in the AV. The 
entirely exceptional ari shows the N.s. ari’s VS. vi.36; so BR. 
Cat. Br. sdém ari'r viddm ... . prajd’ janatdm. See 
ZD._M. G. xxii.576. 

In iv.48.2a, it is unnecessary to pronounce niryuvdnd dgastias (text -tis); it is a 
pdda of seven syllables; so is viii.39.2d, vigvd aryé drdtis; so, too, in both cases 


where Gr. proposes péiraridhiam, i.134.3d and x.64.7a, the pddas are catalectic, 
and we need not change the text (-dhim). 


II. TRANSITIONS FROM B. 

Bto A. About six stems show secondary forms from stems in 
i. They are: Sdébhari m., -e 3, -im, -ayas, -indm?; Pr'thi m., -im; 
urdni f., -tbhis 2; aranydni’, -is 3, -im; nd'ri, -ibhyas 2, -ishu; 
6shadhi, -e 2, -is, -im 2, -ayas 3. 

It is hard to say in which ca 
peculiar to the AV. tt has the (4) 
and vi.96.1 (a false variant of Rik x.97.18; we must restore the shorter 
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grammatical form -is, as the metre shows); (B) -im, 2; -id; -ts,N.V.13; -ds, A. 
24; -ibhis, 6; -ibhyas, 4; -indm, 23 and vi.15.1, variant of Rik x.97.23; -ishu, 7. 

The same is true of yuwvati’. The root yu, yuvdti, would form its participle 
yuvant, feminine yuvati’. From this stem one half of the Rik-forms may be 
regarded as coming: to wit, yuvatyd's, -yd’m, -i’, -yds, -i’s A.p.; but the word 
has lost its participial character so entirely that I have referred it to A. 

The Atharvan has 50 forms from the stem rd’tré (like the Rik); further (A) 
ra'tris, xiii.4.30; rd’trim, 16 times, as i.16.1; rd’traye, viii.2.20. The AV. has 6 
forms from stem arundhati’; but arundhate, xix.38.1, which Benfey takes as a 
transition-vocative s.f. (A), may stand for -ta (3 pl.). 

The TS. (Weber, Stud. xiii.105) has: pdtnayas, 5 times, as v.2.11 2, 
varitrayas, iv.1.6°: v.1.7°; -trim, iv.2.10%; garbhinayas, ii.1.2°; revdtayas, 
v.2.11'; edkvarayas, v.4.12*. 

The Saman, i.323, has the variant sna'hitim for snéhitis, Rik viii.85.13; ef. stem 
sni’hiti, 1.74.2. Benfey, quoting Siegfried Goldschmidt, adds from the Naigeya- 
Qakha, vii.2.1, roéhinishu (probably a false variant of Rik viii.82.13, -éshu) and 
parushnishu. 

BtoC. The only undoubted case of transition from B to C is 
seen in the stem stri’ (*sétarid’); it forms striyam, 3; -iyas N.; 
-iyas Acc., 2; -ibhis. Tf we knew that the masculine verbal 
adjective from sparg (spredti) were accented predna (?), we 
should refer preani’ to C; as it is, I have referred it to B on 
account of the N.s.f. -7’, and regarded -ias (G.s.f.) as a transition- 
form (C). The other transition-forms are preanias N., yahvias 
Ace., suparnias N.,-ias Acc. But it is possible that these may 
be relics of the uncontracted B-forms (p. 366), although in the Rik- 
sanhita these are contracted with almost entire uniformity. I may 
accordingly have erred in assigning khdri’, vakshi', and several 
others to C simply on the evidence of a form that may be merely 
an uncontracted A.s., N. or a It is quite unnecessary to 
pronounce dgigvias in i.120.8. The pdda is catalectic. 


Ill. TRANSITIONS FROM C. 


Cto A. 1. Root-words: dhrayas, ix.54.1 (ef. Qat. Br. xi.3.3°, 
dhris, N.s.m.); ganagribhis, v.60.8b, is certainly a purely metrical 
shortening, and so probably is rtanibhyas, ii.27.12. Benfey, 
Vedica, p. 107 ff., gives send-nibhyas, VS. xvi.26, and gva-nibhyas, 
27; and veshagris, TS. iii.5.2° (see BR.). 

2. The other cases are only sporadic. The accent of onios 
refers oni’ to C; but in 161.14 we have onim (A), where, 
however, the -im is syllaba anceps. The stem aruni’ shows a 
form arundyas in the Purfiravas hymn. [Although with some 
hesitation, I have referred aruni’ to C on account of the forms 
aruni's N.s., 2; -tas, text -i's, G.s.; -tas N.p.; -i’ndm, not -ind’m; 
-i'shu, indifferent. But we have A.p. -i's i) twice.] Unless now 
we assume that xshoni’, like aruni’ [and possibly gdékvari (B), 
which has -ayas (A) as N.p.f, and -és (C) as N.s.f.], has forms 
that belong in all three categories, I would arrange the article 
kshoni' (cf. Gr., Wb. 371) as follows: 

C-forms: N.s.f. kshoni’s. viii.3.10; so 13.11, vipra indram kshont'r avardhayan 
vaya’ iva, ‘The priests made Indra grow mighty, as the flood (N.s.f.) the twigs,’ 
(A.p.f.)—i. e. as the stream makes the twigs grow; i.57.4, kshoni’r iva prati no 
harya tad vacah, ‘Do thou, as doth a flood, (take in) accept our song;’ i.54.1, as 
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collective and subject of sém drata; i.173.7, sajéshasa indram mdde [nd ?} 
kshoni’h, ‘(In order to get thee into the battle to help us,—thee) Indra,—we are 
united [as] is the crowd (collective) at a feast;’ and, finally, as N.s.f., kshoni’[s] 
sacate, 1180.5 (cf. sdsni[s] sam, x.120.2); kshoni’bhydm ; -t’bhis, 2. 

A-forms: kshoni’, dual, viii.7.22; 88.6: Val. 4.10 (the C-form 
would be -nid); kshondyas, in x.22.9, a verse which is a late 
interpolation in the midst of an old and beautiful hymn, From 
the AV., moreover, we have naptis, Rik napti's. 

C to B. 1. Instead of bdbhiyé we have bdhiyd i-, p. bhiyai, 
viii.64.13. The Rik shows only this one instance of a transition 
which later is so very common with these monosyllabic feminines. 
In i.151.5, takvavi's (Gr., N.p.m.) may be a transition-form (cf. 
sir’'s), or a N.s.m. as in x.91.2. 

2. The rest are rather doubtful. In i.112.19 and _ iv.2.16, 
arunit’s is A.p.f. In ii.23.14, tapani’, I.s.f., also shows a contraction 
peculiar to B, The Ls. of datz’ ought to be datidm. In vi.58.3, 
we have ddtid'm (B). Delbriick, Chrestomathie, p. 79, proposes 
the stem ddtid'= ditia, taking it as accusative. The B-form, 
nadi’, dual, occurs in a late hymn, i.135.9. The un-Vedic form 
nadyd (we need not, with Gr., pronounce -i’s) is entirely in 
keeping with the contents of the very late addition, vii.50.4. 

In ix.9.4, pronounce nadio ’ jinvad adrihah, and not, with Gr., -t’s aj-. Gauri’, 
ix.12.3, if it were a dual (Gr., Wh.), would belong here as a B-form; but it is a 
locative; see Ueb. ii.510. In iii.30.11, rathi’s is better taken as N.s.m. with 
indras (Gr., Wb., A.p.f.); in viii.84.1, also, it is just as well to make it a N.s.m. 


IV. TRANSITIONS TO THE N-DECLENSION. 


It seems certain that the forms which here come in question are 
made after the analogy of the én-stems. Thus we could not know, 
without other evidence, whether to divide arcin-d@ or arci-nd, 
armin-@ or drmi-nd (trmid), kirin-d or kiri-nd, khddin-@ or 
khidi-nd, ¢gvanin-am or ¢vani-nam, surabhin-d or surabhi-nd 
(cf. atrin-d, dtri-nd, atithin-d, dtithi-nd). But why is the principle 
of analogy so utterly inert in the G.p.? Here the é-stems leaatlien 
the vowel invariably ; the iz-stems, never (Adrin-dm, mdyin-dm). 
Cf. Kuhn, Pdali-Gram. p. 80. 

These transitions, if such they should be called, are confined to 
series A, except in the G.p., where the “transition” is universal in 
A, B, and C. In only one single instance, v.44.13, do we have 
dhiyd'm (dhind'm occurs seven times); but v.44.1-13 is an 
unintelligible mess of stuff of the latest date. It is not denied 
that dhiyd'm is the more organic form (Schleicher, Comp.‘ p. 545 
§ 253); but for the assertion that the forms with » are an “indische 
neubildung,” the forms nard'm (16; with n, 26), svdsrdm (once ; 
svdsrndm, 3), gavdm (55; géndm, 20), and jéguvdm are hardly 
sufficient proof. That the x is lacking here is surely due to the 
half-consonantal character of the stem-final. 

The x is also seen in series A in the Ls.m. (51 forms, 25 stems), 
and f, (! 2 forms, 2 stems), and in the d.n. (Adriné) and p. (-ini, 14 
forms, 4 stems); but for all these cases there are examples of the 
more organic form without x. 
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The later language excludes this » from the f., confines it to the 
instrumental in the m.s., and prescribes it for the neuter through- 
out the oblique cases of the s., as also for the vocalic cases of the 
d. and p. the state of things in the Rik is as contrary to this as 
it can be. This is especially clear in the u-stems, where examples 
are more numerous. As stated above, the declension of m. ., £, and 
n. singular of series A was doubtless once the same, the 
differences being of secondary origin. 

Besides the cases just mentioned, transitions to the »-declension 
are only sporadic or doubtful. Here belong perhaps adrminam, 
kirine ?, khddinam, -inas ?, [dbhirunam] and gvaninam. 


The following synopses exhibit the terminations of the 
inflectional forms of the several series : 


Series A. MASCULINE. 

Singular: N., -is, 7, -e8; A,, “im, L, -id, -yd, -ind; D., -ye, 
-aye; Ab.,-es; G. -€8, L., [-ayi, -dy ?| V., 

Dual: N.A. V., -@ (iti); I.D.Ab. G.L., -éos. 

Plural; N.V., -ayas (ys) ; A., -in, (-y-as, ayas); L., 
-ibhis; 1). Ab., -ibhyas; ., -indm, inaam -ishu. 

FEMININE. 

Singular: N., -is, A., -im,; L, -id, -yd, 4, -ind; D., -aye, 
-i, 4; Ab.G., -es; L., -dy ?| -d, -au, -i; V., -e. 

Dual: N.A.V., LD.Ab., ibhydm; G.L., -ios, -yos. 


Plural: N.V., -ayas; <A., -is (-ayas); L, -ibhis, -i; D-.Ab., 
-ibhyas; G., -indm, -inaam; L., -ishu. 


NEUTER. 
Singular: N.A., D., -aye; G., -es; L., 
Dual: N.A,, -ini. 
Plural: N.A.,, -7, 4%, -iné; L., -ishu. 

Series B. MASCULINE. 

Singular: N.,-7; A., im; L., -id; G., -ids, -yds. 
Plural: N., -és. 

FEMININE. 
Singular: N., -7; A., -im, (-tam); I 4d, -yd, -i, +4; D., -iai, 

-yai; Ab.G., -ids, -yds; L., -idm, -ydm, -7; V., 
Dual: V., ; LD. Ab. G. L., -yos. 
Plural: N.V., 48, -ias; A.,, -is; -ibhis; D.Ab., -ibhyas; G., 
-indm, -inaam; L., “ishu. 
Series C. MAScuLINE. 

Singular: N., -7s, A.,-iam; L.,-id; D., -ie; G., -ias; V., 
Dual: N.A.V., G., -ios. 
Plural: N.A., -ias; L, -ibhis; G., -indm, -inaam. 

FEMININE. 
Singular: N., -is; A., -iam; L, -id; D., -ie; G., -ias; V., -4. 
Dual: N.A.V., -¢4; I. , -ibhydm; G.L. “ios. 
Plural: N.A., -tas; L, ibhis, D., -ibhyas; G., -indm; L., -ishu. 
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The following peculiarities are seen in the accent of the 
forms from oxytone stems. It is shifted to the ending, in series 
A, in the I.s., sometimes in the G.s., in the G.L.d., and as a rule 
in the G.p.; in series B, in the same cases, and also in the D., 
Ab.G., and L.s. In C, on the contrary, the accent never leaves 
the thematic vowel, although it appears in the written text as 
kshaipra svarita (Prat. i110). Sporadic exceptions will be 
noticed as they come up. 

Several words have such peculiar irregularities that it has seemed best to treat 


of them at the end of this section. They are ari, jani, pati, sdkhi, and some of 
their compounds. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The ending s is added directly to the stem: as, dvi-s, 
This form occurs 1353 times (from 247 stems). Besides these, 
pdtis occurs 72 times; aris, 10; ndkis, 50, and md’kis, 13; the last 
two are indeclinables. Some may be f.: Artis, mushtis, samtanis. 
Frequently occurring forms are: agunis, 389; dtithis, 20; dhis, 18; 
r'shis, 32; kavis, 90; dadis, 15; br'haspdtis, 52; brdhmanaspatis, 
23; rayis, 26; vdhnis, 28; vicarshanis, 19; gticis, 38; sdtpatis, 
15; stiris, 19; hdris, 58. 

Transitions from C: véshagris, TS. iii.5.2°: iv.4.1°: v.3.6°; 
but Gat. Br. viii.5.3° (sic), véshagris; jitatandris, MBh.; nistan- 
dris, R. Cf. p. 372. 

Besides the regular form vis (6), the stem vi has a form with guna, vés, i.173.1: 
iii.54.6: vi.3.5: ix.725: x.33.2. As parallel to this. in Yacna li.12, Roth takes 
khshnaos of the Copenhagen Codex 4, as N.s.m. of khshnu, with guna and case- 
ending: néit ta im khshnaos, ‘ Therefore (is no favorer) favors not...’ To this I 
would add yaos, N.s.m. of stem yu, ‘ an ally,’ from root yu, ‘unite.’ Yacna xlvi.18, 
yé maibyd yaos, ahmdi (i. e. yo mahyar *yos, asmai), ‘Whoso is an ally to me, 
— a Whoever loves anomalies may translate bodhi dpéh, x.83.6, thus: ‘ Be 
a Iriend. 

B. See p. 367. Enumeration: ndmi; pr'thi; md@'tali; rd'shtri; 
sébhari, 1 and AV. xviii.3.15. Perhaps we ought to put gvaghni’, 
AV. iv.16.5, here; BR. put it under stem -in, 

C. 1. Root-words. Enumeration: (dhris, Qat. Br. xi.3.3 °) 
itthd'-ddhis; kshatragri's; grdmani's, 2; ghrtagri's, 2; takvavi's, 
x.91.2; dargatagri's; ddrdyddhis; devavi's, 2; devdvi's, 6; 
patsutah-ci's; padavi's, 6; parnavi's; praneni's; madhyamagi's; 
manyumi mdryagris; yajnani's; vagani's; vigudtodhis; vi's; 
sendni's, 4; sionagi's, 2; suddhi's, 5; (from AV.) prakri's and 
sadyahkri's, xi.7.10; padani's, xi.2.13. Forty-five Rik-forms 
(from 22 stems). 

2. Enumeration: prdvi's; suprdvt's, 4; rathi's, 13, and iii.30,11 
and viii.84.1 (see p. 373); drathis; stari's; sahdsrastaris; 
hiranyavdgis. 

Transition from A: ari's, VS. vi.36. See p. 371. 

Elision and crasis is actually written in v.7.8, prdé svddhitiva 
ri'yate, p. -tih-iva, fem. (Rik Pr. iv.13); it is probable in x.51.6, 
rathi'vd dhudnam anu varivuh, p. rathi'-iva, better rathi'r-iva; it 
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is certain in x.84.2 agni'va, text agnir-iva; so in the Atharvan, 7 
times out of 10 (Prat. ii.56). In v.83.3, on the other hand, where 
the text has rathi’va and the padakdra takes it from rathin, 
we must read without elision and crasis rathi'r iva kdgayd' gvdit 
abhikshipdn, else the ceesura is faulty. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. The form is like the m. It occurs 470 times (from 126 
stems). Examples are: dditis, 78; nd@bhis, 19; prdmatis, 11; 
bhii'mis, 12; matis, 18; yuvatis, 18; rayis, 1.66.1: x.19.3; rdtis, 
22; sumatis, 22; janis, AV. xx.48.2. 

Transitions from B: aranydnis, 3; dshadhis. 

Transition from C: naptis, AV. ix.1.3,10. I know not how to 
explain turyd’ma yds ta ddigdm drdtis, vi.4.5, except as a fault 
of the tradition, for drdtis. 

B. There is no case-ending. The case-form occurs 731 times 
(from 294 stems). Examples are: yati’, 14; ghrtd'ci, 9; jdnitri, 
10; devi’, 48; prthivi’, 57; brhati’,10; maghdni, 9; mahi’, 35; 
uchdnti, 16; sdrasvati, 43; stri’, v.61.6: viii.33.19: x.86.6. 

Transitions from A: jdné, iv.52.1; bhd'mi, ix.61.10; bhd'my 
dade, p. bhii'mih; but cf. Prat. iv.13 and Orient und Oce. ii.460. 

Transitions from C. I regard kshoni’ as standing for kshoni's 
before s-, i.180.5 (see p. 373 top). Iam inclined to think that the 
distinction between and C is already much effaced in the 
Atharvan, in words whose final is not a root; accordingly we 
have ddurmazgali, sumargali’'; nadi’, i.8.1: ix.7.14:  x1i,2.27; 
vilipti’, xii.4.46, 47. 

wice Gr. restores mahid, the uncontracted form of mahi’ (ct. p: 
356). In 1.167.4, he reads rodasi'[m]| dpa nudanta ghoréh ?. 

C. 1. Root-words: abhigri’s, 3; dhi's, 10; bhi's, 2; vratani's; 
gris; AV. prakri's, iv.7.6; Vop. iii.80, avis. 

2. Stems in 7’, not radical (p. 368). We have here 56 forms in 
-'s (from 31 stems); and of these 33 occur in the Rik (from 19 
stems). The examples seem accordingly to be numerous enough to 
establish the rule (p. 368 top) that the declension depends on the 
accent. Schleicher, Comp.* p. 510 § 246, argaes from these forms 
the existence of an ending -s in the N.s.f. of @stems ; but is it not 
the distinguishing characteristic of most of these /-stems that 
their final 7 is not derived from i@? In those whose final certainly 
comes from id (sinhid’), I should rather consider the s as due to 
false analogy (from root-words) than as organic. See p: 355. 

Enumeration: d-durmavgali's (pdtni), x.85.43 (AV. xiv.2.40, 
-li, see below); «aruni's, iv.1.16; 14.3; kalydni's (jdyd’), iii. 
53.6; krshni's, vii.71.1; kshoni’s (see p. 372-3), 1.54.1; 57.4; 
173.7: viii.3.10; 13.17: kshoni'[s] 1180.5, ef. sinhi’ 
ra-, TS. vi.2.7'; gandharvi's, x.11.2; gauri's, i.164.41; 
x.108,.2,3,4: TS. ii.5.11°; napti’s, ix.69.3; nddi’s, x.135.7; yami's, 
x.10.9 (AV. xviiil.10); rathi’s, v.61.17: x.102.2; Jlakshmi's, 
x.71.2; AV. vii.115.2: xi.7.17: xii.5.6; laldmi's, i.100.16; vrki's, 
i.117.18; 183.4; gakati's (iva sarjati), x.146.3, ‘squeaks like a 
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cart’ (Gr., A-p.f.);  sasarpari’s, ii1.53.15,16; sumavgali's, 
1113.12: x.85.33; [AV., ii1.10.2: xiv.1.60; 2.25,26; but not 
“der Regel gemiss ” ( Vedica, p. 116), since the change of accent 
requires inflection according to C. These “ regularities ” of the 
later Vedic texts are rather an effacement of distinctions which 
prevail in the Rik almost without exception. In the Rik-passage, 
xiv.2.28, accordingly, we have -Ui's.]  stari’s, i.122.2: vii.101.3: 
x.31.10: VS. iii.34: TS.i.5.6‘: Kath. vii.l ;—from the Atharvan: 
jatri’s, xx.48.2 (MSS.; ed. jdnis); tandri’s, viii.8.9: xi.8.19; 
[MBh., atandris, gatatandris, jitatandris; R., vyapanitatandri; 
ydtudhdni's, i.28.4;—from the TS. (given by A. Weber, Jnd. 
Stud. xiii.101): mahishi's!, i1.2.12° (mahishi, Rik, from mahishd) ; 
vigvardpi’'s, 1.5.6°,8"; gabali's, iv.3.11°; sinrhi’s, 1.2.12°. 

Transitions from A: drdtis, see p. 376; in dnu gyéni sacate 
vartani'r aha, i.140.9, p. -nth, we have a purely metrical lengthen- 
ing; Prat. iv.13: ‘A black path follows along after him.’ Vedica, 
p. 116. Gr. as A.p.f. 

Transitions from B: g¢dkvaris, TS. iii4.4', looks to me 
suspicious (or may it not be N.p.f. ?); still more so is sahd devi'r 
arundhati’, AV. vi.59.2. 

Elision and crasis: see p. 375. 

NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

A. The neuter has no case-ending. im, which is gradually 
supplanting the more antique ‘dd even in the Veda, is perhaps 
a phonetic variation of *kd-m. It occurs 49 times; and as adv., 
31; cf. ndkim and md@’'kim. The case-form occurs 256 times in 
the Rik (from 37 stems); all but 87 of these belong to bhd'ri, 
mihi, and svasti. The list is: dkshi; dkshiti,3; agavyiti; 
djdmi, 3; anji, 5; aprati,2; abhibhiti,3; abhimdti; dsdmi, 9; 
itdsiti, 3; ghdéshi; codaydnmati; ja grvi; jdmi, 4; tardni; 
tuvishvdni; trind bhi; dharnasi; nidhruvi; pdpuri; parogavyiti, 
as adv.; bhurvdni; bhi'ri, 47; mahi, 84; vii.30.1 (Gr., mah-é) ; 
iv.56.5 and x.93.1 (Gr., mdhi, V.d.f.); vigudcarshani; vr'shni, 3 ; 
cimtati; gdmi, viii.45.27, BR.; otherwise Gr.; guci, 11; sdkthi, 
2; sdnemi, 2, and as adv., 6; [sdsni : sdm, x.120.2 (AV. v.2.2) ; 
Gr. reads sdsnis: sdm; cf. kshoni' s-, p. 373] sdnasi, 2; surabhi; 
sthi'vi; [svdni, vi.46.14, BR. and Gr., Ueb., take as a verb;] 
suabhishti; suasti, 33, and svasti, 2; hd'rdi, 9. From the 
Atharvan: dkshi, 3; dsthi, 8; ékanemi, 2; dadhi; pr'gni, i.11.4; 
bhi'ri, 4 and v.2.3 (Rik, vigve) ; mahi, 6; vdadhri, iii.9.2; surabhi; 
sakthi, xx.136.5 (MSS. saktum). 

C. The only place in the whole Rik, to my knowledge, where a 
N.A.s.n. of a stem in @ radical is needed is Val. 2.10, ydthd 
gocarye asishaso adrivo : mayi gotrém harigriyam (sc. sishdsa) : 
‘As thou wast ready to give to G., so (give) to me a fair tawny 
herd.’ That is, of the form prescribed by the grammarians (as 
jalapi), there is not a single example. We should expect harigri; 
but rather than use so unfamiliar a form, the poet puts a masculine 
adjective with the neuter gotrdm. Cf. p. 343 and V.s.m. 
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ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

A. The ending -m is added directly to the stem. The form 
occurs 1208 times (from 205 stems). besides these, arim occurs 
twice; patim, 49 times. Examples are: agnim, 269 ; dtithim, 25; 
ddrim, 30; dhim, 40; drmim, 23; kavim, 28; ptiramdhim, 6 and 
1,134.3: x.64.7; br'haspdtim, 25; yayim, 2; ydnim, 61; rayim, 
180; Adrim, 24. 

Transitions from B: pr'thim; sébharim. 

Transition from C: onim, or f. 

Transition to n-declension: khddinam ?, vi.16.40; @ hidste 
nd khddinam giguun jatém nd bibhrati,‘ whom they carry as a 
ring on the hand, as a new-born child’ (on the arm); so BR. 
HereI would put érmi-nam (drminam : drmim :: drmind : drmid’), 
ix.98.6, and gdlapdni-nam, MBh.; but not abhimdtin-am, i.85.3, 
as does Benfey, Vedica, p. 124; for the accent would be wrong, 
and Lindner, p. 124, gives six similar formations. See stems in in. 

B. Here belongs ndmim, vi.20.6. 

C. 1. Root-words. (a) gdthdniam, viii.81.2; durddhiam; 
devdviam, 3; prativiam, 3; yajianiam; suddhiam. (6b) Cf. p. 369. 
abhipriyam; brahmapriyam, 2; ghrtapriyam, AV. xii.1.20; 
-griyam at the end of compounds: adhvara-,2; kshatra-; ghrta-; 
jana-; yajiia-; su-, 2; hari-, viii.15.4. 

2. Stems in 7, not radical: rathiam, 8; suprdviam. 

Transitions from A: yayiam, ii.37.5; it is needless to read, as 
Gr. proposes twice, piiramdhiam, text-im. See p. 371. 

Transition to -declension. Benfey, Vedica, p. 122, sees an 
instance of this in gvani-nam, VS. xxx.7; this he refers to ¢va-ni' ; 
BR., to gvanin; Mahidhara: guno netdram. Cf. Kuhn, Péli- 
Gram. p. 81. 

Elision and crasis: AV. agni'va, text agnim-iva, vili.2.4 (so 3 
times out of 5, Prat. ii.56). 


. ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. The form is like that of the masculine. It occurs 607 times 
(from 156 stems). Examples are: dditim, 32; puéramdhim, 5; 
bhi'mim, 19; matim, 22; rayim, iv.34.2: v.33.6: vi.8.5: x.167.1; 
rdtim, 20; vrshtim, 26; sumatim, 41; sushtutim, 35; sdmrtim, 
or m. 

Transitions from B: aranydnim; onim, or m.; dshadhim; 
sni'hitim, SV. 1.323. 

B. The form occurs 303 times (from 116 stems), Examples 
are: urvi'm, 9; tdvishim, 13; devi'm, 18; pipytishim, 9; prthivi'm, 
62; in iL67.5: vii.99.3, pronounce prthvi'm; mahi'm, 35; for -idm, 
x.50.5, see p. 357. In ii.11.8, is an example of the uncontracted 
form: déré pdré vd'niam vardhdyanta, text -im. 

Transition from C: nadi'm only, from AV. iv.37.3. 

C. 1. Root-words. (a) devdviam (tvdcam), ix.74.5. (6) 
abhigriyam, 2; dhiyam, 45; dhiyamdhiyam, 2; bhiyam; 
griyam, 14, 

Transition from B: striyam, 3; so AV. viii.6.9,16,25. 
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2. We have here 18 Rik-forms (from 16 stems). Enumera- 
tion: atharviam; ardyiam; gauriam, 2; nadiam; naptiam; 
naindiam; prapharviam; yamiam; vibdliam; vigvardpiam; 
orkiam; sinhiam; sairmiam; stariam, 2; sphigiam; svariam, 
x.177.3 (cf. accent of svari’‘ndm). Even in the Atharvan the 
thematic final is rarely, if ever, consonantized: thus, kKumdriam, 
xiv.1.63 ; kddiam, v.19.12; lakshmiam, i.18.1; laldmiam, i.18.1, 
4; viliptiam, xii.4.41; vilidhiam, 1.18.4; so naptiam, i.28.4 ; 
prapharviam, iii.17.3: v.22.7. 

Transition from A: ambiam. 

The only place in the whole Rik—except vii.50.4 (p. 373)—where the final @’ of 
a word belonging to series C is consonantized is vii.68.8d, staryam. We cannot 
read stariari cic chaktydgvind gdcibhih; see p. 380. The preceding seven stanzas 
are each of three verses, and the metre shows plainly that the fourth verse here is 
a later addition; while in verse 9, d is the usual refrain. Gr. (Ueb.) brackets 


them both. 
INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The general ending is added directly to the stem: 1. 
drmid' (accent), i.184.2; pdatid, x.85.22; sdkhid, vi.56.2: viii.48.10: 
x.6.2; 71.10. 

2. pavyd', 1.88.2: v.52.9: vi8.5; rayyd’, x.19.7; pdtyd, 
x,.85.24,27,36; sdkhyd, 1.53.7: vi.21.7: vili.43.14: x.50.2. So in 
the AV.: pdtyd, ii.36.1,4: vi.22.3: x.1.3: xi.1.14: xiv.1.40,52; 
2.32; rayyd’, ili.14.1: vi.78.2. 

3. The termination -id is often contracted to -7 in the feminine. 
The only example of this in the masculine is ghr'ni, ii.33.6, 
ghr'niva chadyd'm arapda@ agiya, p. -ni-iva, ‘As by the heat 
unharmed, to shelter bring me;’ but it may be Ab. with elision 
and crasis (cf. vi.16.38). Otherwise Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii.58. 

Transition to the n-declension, This occurs in 51 forms (from 
25 stems): ugnind, 7; ddrind,2; asind; dhind, 6; drmind, 7; 
kavind, 2; kagind, 2; kikidivind; jamddagnind, 4; devd'pind; 
dhisind; panind, 2; pdtind, iv.57.1; pdprind; br'haspdtind, 2; 
maninad; yayind; rayind; ragmind; vddhrind; vavrind; 
vr'shandbhind; vrshnina; gicind, ii.5.4; 35.8 (or n.); sdsnind. 
AV. has -pdtind, xvi.6.6 bis, 

B. Here belongs only ndmid, 1.53.7. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) dédhid,ix.53.3; (6) vdmanena kavipriyd, 
Vamana, Introduction. 2. rathid, iii.36.6: vii.95.1. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. i. Here belong 37 forms (from 19 stems): (a) with shift of 
accent, i, e, oxytone stems: did’, 4, and viii.18.7, coalescing with 
@'; pitid'; vrshtid', 2; sukirtid'; sumatid'; sushtutid' [and from 
the AV., pushtid', xix.31.2,9,13; in x.6.27, kirtid is a palpable 
error for -ti@'; cf. (6) barytone stems: dvartid; @bhatia; 
julpid; twishid; dhra'jid; pd'rshnid m.?; péramdhid, 9; bha'mid, 
L161.14; rénhid,5; rdjid; vicid; sr'nid, hdrshid, 2 [and 
from the AV., abhigastid, xii.5.58; drdtid, iii.31.1;  tr'ptid, 
1x.5.9; tvishid, x.6.27; dhrd@'jid, iii.1.5; 2.3; pd'rshnid, vi.42.3: 
Vili.6.17; bhd'tid, x.6.24; iii.14.1; récid, xiii.2.30]. 
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2. Here belong 13 forms (from 11 stems): (@) oxytones: 
ugityd’; matyd'; mithatyd'; vasatyd'; sumatyd, 3; sushtutyd’, 
making hiatus with @:— (b)agdnyd; @kityd; ishtyd; devaha- 
tyd; prdamatyd. AV. xii.3.33, svddhityd. 

In the Rik the forms in -é@ are to those in -yd about as 3:1; in 
the Atharvan (according to my notes; I fear they are not com. 
plete), about as 1:5; that is, the relations are most strikingly 
reversed. The Atharva variant, dcittyd céd, vi.51.3, compared 
with decitti ydad of the Rik, vii.89.5, betrays its later character as 
well by the case-form as by the word céd. 

3. The termination -éd is contracted to -. Forms of this kind, 
where both texts have -7, occur in the Rik 105 times (from 35 
stems), and are therefore more than twice as frequent as those in 
-id and -yd@ put together (50). They stand frequently at the end 
of a pdda (ct. ati’, mati’). They were recognized by the native 
authorities: Schol. to Pan. vii.1.39, sushtuti’, sushtutyd iti loke. 

(a) The pada has always -7. In i.20.4c; 164.86: iv.4.146: 
Viii.23.14a; 76.6d: ix.9.2c: Val. 3.3¢ end, the -7 stands before a- 
or @-, is written y, and is to be pronounced with hiatus; in 
vii.68.8d, accordingly, we must also pronounce ¢gakti’ ag- (see p. 
379). Only twice is the hiatus written, in vi.5.7 (end of pdda}), 
and x.64.1. It is written as coalescing with a following ¢- or ¢, 
and is so to be pronounced in i1.5.6d; 13.2a: x.20.6b (trochaic) ; 
but with hiatus in vii.28.3a. Enumeration: Gcitti, 2; dprabhati; 
avyathi'; Whuti; ati’, 26 and x.64.1; rjuniti'; citti; jishti; 
di'dhiti; dushtuti' ; dishtuti; dhiti’,i.164.8: v.25.3 with sumatid' ; 
nigiti; pdrivishti; purdjiti; praniti, 4 and iii.51.7 (L. ?); prabhati; 
prayati; prayuti; mati’, 15; vartani’; vishti'; viti’ 3, and ix.61.1 
(ayd@’ viti'): vi.16.46; vrshti',2; gakti'; gakti; grushti’, 13; 
sadhr7’, ii.13.2, I take as Ls.f. of a stem sadhri; or from sdédhri 
(Lindner, p. 102) with adverbial shift of accent ; ‘ with an aim,’ i. e. 
intently; sdhdti, 2; suditi’; stniti, 2; sumati’, 2; stimiti; 
sushtuti’,5; hdstacyuti. In the AV. we have dhiti’, vii.1.1; and 
several forms in Rik-passages, vii.48.1: ix.9.8: xviii.1.23. In Rik 
vi. 16.46, we may, with Gr., restore the longer grammatical form 
vitid’, text viti; but the cesura is better if we read viti’ .. 
méartio (text -to). 

(6) The pada has 1,182.5, supaptani’. Prat. vii.15. 

(c) The samhitd has ~ before r-, and the pada reads -ih: 
vi.18.10,.... indra heti': raksho ni dhakshi, Gr., Veb. 1.578, 
‘Burn up (destroy) the evil one with thy bolt;? BR. suggest 
indrahetth; i.180.4, tad vam .. pédgva-ishti : rdthyeva cakrd 
prati yanti madhvah, ‘ Therefore (because ye blest Atri, according 
to his wish, eshé) to you, with desire for kine, (swift) as chariot- 
wheels, our oblations go’ (and ye ought to do the ryt! us). 
Contrariwise, vi.13.1, grushti’ r-, p. Gr. reads -th (Ueb.)— 
wrongly, I think. 

4, The final becomes %. Cf. uta té dfrindni Gfriti (Copen- 
hagen 10 -té), ‘uta tudm dprindni *dpriti (dpribhis), Vd. xxii.5 ; 80 
dyécé yésti, Yy. ii.1. This happens in all but three instances at 
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the end of the pdda. It occurs 25 times: viz., (a) at the end of 
pada b or of theverse: ishdni; prayukti, 2; vashatkrti; sadhdstuti ; 
suvrkti, 4; sugasti; suasti,4; havishkrti:—(6) at the end of a 
pada betore vowels: tipagruti, 2; upd'bhrti; suvrkti: in-, i.61.4¢, 
léa; sugasti: tipa, vi.67.3; here Gr., Ved, 1.524, would place riti, 
1.39.5, text ritir a-:— (c) in the interior of a pdda: trivishti 
(et), iv.6.4; (adh-) 15.2; nitikti (yd), vi.4.5; here I would place 
dsmrti, *(with, i. e.) out of forgetfulness,’ AV. vii.106.1. Gr. puts 
here abhishti (pdasi), ii.20.2, p. abhishti-p@’ asi jindn. Weber 
sees here crasis after elision (as in iv.46.1¢), -p@h. See Ind. Stud. 
xiii.58,104, and Whitney to TPr. x.13. 

Transitions to the n-declension: dhdsind, vi.67.6; nd bhind, 
vi.39.4. In AV. vi.141.2, suddhitind is m., although svddhityd 
occurs Xxii.3.38. 

B. 1. Here belong 49 forms (from 27 stems). (a) Oxytones: 
asiknid’ (? p. 368); devid',5; purdnid'; samdanid’, 5; stcid’:— 
(b) dnvid,3; dgvdvatid; kundrnd'cid; ghrtd'cid; citdntia; 
citayantid; tmanid; devd'cid; ddvidyutatid; ndvyasid; pdtnid, 
2; réhinid; vdsvid; vigvd'cid; vigvid, adv.; gdcid, 11; gdmid, 
2; garmaydntid; gimid; satrd'cid; stébhantid; hdrinid. Add 
from AV.: agvdbhidhd'nid, iv.36.10: v.14.6; dsiknid, v.13.8; 
vd'sid, x.6.3; sautrdmanid’, iii.3.2. 

2. There are 22 forms (from 12 stems). (a) Oxytones: 
prthivyd', 8; mahyd'; sddhdranyd@ (? p. 368):— dgvdvatyd; 
gitumdtyd; tmdanyd; ndvyasyd; mddhumatyd; vd'javatyd; 
gdcyd, iv.35.5 ter (once with hiatus and once with fusion before a-) ; 
shmavatya; hiranydyd (for hiranydyy-d), viii.1.32 ; 67.2. From 
AV.: annddy@, xv.144,5; daivyd, viii.1.3; vigudbheshajid, 
vi.136.3; sdérasvatyd, 2. TS. and VS. have urvyd’; but Rik: 
urviyd’, 23. See BR. 

8. Vdmi, i.110.4: iv.22.8: ix.74.7: and probably x.92.12, text 
gaminahushi; sugdmi, vii.16.2: x.28.12. 

4. (a) At the end of a pdda: gdmi,ii.31.6: viii.45.27: x.40.1; 
sugdméi, v.87.9a; Gr. would convert the cadence from trishtubh to 
jagati by restoring the longer grammatical form sugdmid. (c) In 
the interior of a pdda: gami r’-, 1.87.5; gami iii.55.3. Here 
we may put wrvi- of the compound wrvi-dtih, vi.24.2. We have 
sugdmi, VS. 1.15: TS. i.1.5°: TBr. iii.6.6*. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) ddhid@’, AV. vi.132.1-5, accent! (5) 
dhiyd', 75; griyd’, 15; bhiyd', 14; avadyabhiyd’, x.107.3, 
‘through fear of blame:’ it is accented as though the first member 
” the tatpwrusha were an independent word. The hymn is very 
ate. 
2. (a) mandikid; vegid; strmid, vii.l.3; sphigid. Srnid, 
x.106.6, is dual. (6) cakriyd, ii.34.14 (cf. N.A.d.fi, C). For the 
accent of tilapinjid’ and paldlid’, AV. ii.8.3, and of sahasraparnid’, 
Vi.139.1, see p. 369. In x.6.27, MSS. and ed. have irtid, which 
mast be an error for kirtid’. 

Tapani’, ii.23.14, if it stands for tapanid, belongs here; other- 
wise, under B. 

VOL. X. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. B.C. There is no certain example. In ii.35.8, géieind may 
be masculine ; for in iv.2.16, géecé is rather adverb (Gr., Ved.) than 
substantive. In v.42.18, Gr. takes suprdniti as adj. with dvasd; 
BR., as fem. substantive. 


DATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. 1. The direct combination of simple stem and ending is seen 
only in pdtye (8) and sdkhye (10). In no case does the metre 
show -ée. 

2. The usual form is made by gunating the stem-final and adding 
the general ending -e: thus, agné-e, agndye. This form occurs 
148 times (from 44 stems). In Ashétrasya pdtaye, AV. ii.8.5, and 
bhitdsya pdtaye, iii.10.9,10, the second word is declined as if it 
were part of a compound, This it is virtually; cf. bhdtapdtis, 
ii.14.4. In dbrhddrdye, Rik 1.57.1, we have, I think, a clear case of 
metrical shortening of the penultimate of a jagati-pdda. It stands 
for brhddrdye. It is precisely so with rdhddrdyas, viii.46.23 ; the 
dis penultimate of a gdyatri-pdda. In each case we should set 
up the stem -raz, not -ré or -r7. 

Datives s.m. in -aye are found from the following stems: agni, 48; dtri, 12: dditi; 
arati; ‘art; dgvamishti; ahi, 3; dpi, 3; r'shi, 3; kavi, 8; kiri, 2; kukshi; 
krandddishti ; gdvishti,3; ghr’shvi,6; cdkri; jagmi,2; jdsuri,2; jami; tyi; 
tuvigri; turvi’ti,3; ta’rvi; dabhi’ti,5; dagoni; didhi; prdbhiti; br’haspati; 
bhandadishti ; bhi’rni, 2; yati; vahni; chet; sani, 12; saptavadhri, 2; sd’rathi, 
2; sukhddi; suditi; sumajjadni; sishvi,4; sari, 2; sy@’maragmi ; héri; havyddati. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) jihmagie; durddhie; dadhie:— (b) 


itthd'dhiye, 2; yajiapriye; and VS. xxii.30, ganagriye. Cf. kiye- 
in kiyedhd's with md'-ki-m. 

2. Here belong rathie, viii.44.27, and suprdvie, x.125.2. In the 
Atharvan variant of the latter verse, we read suprdvid, iv.30.6! 
See note to Ath. Prat. iv.11. 


DATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. 1. In no instance is the ending combined with the simple 

stem. 
2. The usual form is like the m. It oceurs 507 times (from 50 
stems). The average number of occurrences of each stem is here 
very unusually large. It is used with especial frequency as an 
infinitive: thus, ishtdye, pitdye. 

Enumeration. Datives s.f. in -aye are found from the stems: djiti; dditi ; dditi, 
5; abhimdti ; abhigasti, 3; abhishti, 16; dmati, 2; arishtdtati,4, dhati; dbhogi; 
ishi; ishti, 20; ati. 88; gavishti: garti; grbhitatati; tuji; durbhrti; devatati, 10; 
devaviti, 22; dhiti; mrti; nr'piti; pakti; piti, 67; péramdhi; pérvacitti, 8; 
parvapiti, 4; pratiti; pratirti; pragasti,9; bhakti: bharahiti, 2; maghitti, 6; 
mitradhiti; medhasdti, 5; rdti; vasutti, 2; vasyaishti, 4; vd’jasdti, 34; viti, 31; 
crushti; sarvatiti, 4; sdti, 34; sikti; sukshiti; sumati, 2; sémapiti, 49; suasti, 
45; svasti; havyddati, 6. 

3. Several stems appear to have a dative in -/. It is of unclear 
origin. They are: dndti, vi.29.6 ; i.100.1-15 ; 178.1: iv.23.2; 
252; 34.9: vi24.9; 29.6: vil25.1; 59.9 (AV. vii.77.1), 10; 
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viii.21.7; 57.4; 86.7; 88.7: ix.97.88: x.15.4 (AV. xviii.1.51); 
35.13; 104.4; viti’, ix.91.2; 97.49; vrshti’, v.53.5, may be Ls.f. 
(p. 380) ; and so préniti, vii.28.3 (Orient und Occ. ii.466). 

4. In v.51.12, we have swastdye thrice and swasti, evidently in 
the same construction, once; the same is trae in verse 13. In 
viii.31.11, swast) occurs within pdda b before s-, and in ¢ we have 
suastdye. In v.42.15 it occurs at the end of ¢ before @-, and at 
the end of @ in i.174.9 = vi.20.12: iv.11.6: v.4.11. 

B. The general ending -e was added to the stem: thus, devid-e, 
deviai, devyai. To the apprehension of the speaker eventually, 
the parts were doubtless devy-ai. There are 21 forms (from 13 
stems): 1. vigpdtniai:— 2. (a) devyai; prthivyai, 6; brhat- 
yai; mahyai, 4; sinivdlyui; (b) dviatyai; iyatyai; ja'ryantyai; 
jydyasyai; dhenumdtyai; pagumdtyai; vdjavatyai. From the 
AV. I have noted 21 forms (from 14 stems), not counting two in 
vii.46.2. Under 1. fall Airanyakegiai, v.7.9, and striyai, v.30.3 ; 
parjinyapatniai, xii.1.42, and sahdpatniai, xiv.1.58; the rest, 
under 2. In vi.i07.3, kKalydnyad is doubtless an error; read -yai 

369). 

a Transitions from A: 1. devdéhitiai, viii.39.4; griétiat, ii.2.7: 
x.111.3:— 2 in the tenth mandala, pushtyai, 105.5; turyai, 
pushtyai, and bhujyat, 106.4; nirrtyai, 164.1; bhrtyai, 29.4. 
From the Atharvan I have noted at least 13 transition-forms in 
-yai (from 11 stems), In vi.41.14, the metre requires us to restore 
the secondary and shorter grammatical form, @kdtyai (utd 
cittaye); text Ukitaye. 

Transition from C: bhiyai, viii.64.13. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) ddhie, x.95.13 :—(b) dhiyé, 6; griyé, 34. 

2. Here belong ndndie (with mudé), 1145.4; meshie (with 
meshd'ya), 1.43.6; vrkie, i.116.16 ; 117.17: vi.51.6. 


DativE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A.B.C. The only example known to me is géicaye (padd'ya), 
vii.41.6 (AV. iii.16.6). 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. 1. Of a form in é-as there is no example. 

2. Of the usual form there are 14 occurrences (from 8 stems) : 
ddres, 2; thes; udadhés; girés,5; ghr'nes, vi.16.38 (cf. p. 379) ; 
yones, 2; gatdmiites; sdmrtes. From the AV.: tiragcirdjes, 
vii.56.1; parnadhés, iv.6.5; pldgés, ii.33.4. For girdyas (Ab. ?), 
see N. p.m. There are no examples for B and C. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. 1, At the end of the cataleectic pddas i.128.7 f and g, of 11 
and 7 syllables respectively, Gr. proposes to read dhdrtias; but 
the metre is good as it stands (dhdrtés). 

_ 2. Here belong 20 forms (from 11 stems). They are: ddites; 
ipites; abhigastes, 8; abhihrutes; dmates; drdtes; dhdsés; 
dhirtés, 2; pdrishites; vasatés, 2; srutés, From AV. abhigastes, 
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Vii.53.1; @hutes, iii.22.4; mrtés ?, vi.18.3; dhii'mes, xiii4.35; 
vasatés, vi.83.1. 

B. 1. Here belong prthivid's, ix.8.8 ; 31.2; 57.4, and ji'vantids, 
v.78.9. In every instance the word occupies places 3-6 in a pdda 
of 8, and is followed by ddhi. 

2. Prthivyd's, 18; mahyd's; urvdgyds; pdtantyds. The AV. 
has prthivyd's, 19; brhatyd’'s, viii.9.4; avadydvatyds, vii.103.1. 

Transitions from A: bAd'mids, 1.80.4; hetyd’s, x.87.19; nd@'bhyds, 
90.14, 

From the Atharvan we have: hetid’s,iv.10.5; abhatids, vii.100.1; drdtids, x.3.7: 
xiii.4.47; dgastids, xii.2.12; @hutids, xii.1.13; nd’bhids, ii.33.4: ix.8.12; bha’mids, 
ii.30.1:—krshyd’s, 1.4.6; devahetyd’s, viii.l.12; girshaktyd’s, 1.12.3; bhi'myds, 
iv.19.6: x.1.13: xii3.26: xix.16.2; 28.4; rd’tryds, xiii4.30. In vi.121.4, we 
have elision and crasis: yényeva pracyuto garbhah, text, -yd iva. 

C. There is no example of an Ab.s. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 
A.B.C. For the neuter there is no example. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

A. 1. Here belongs ari-ds, in vii.8.1; but not necessarily in 
iv.48.15 and vi.14.36; furthermore, aryds, i1.23.15 and 34 times 
(in x.27.8 dis, it is N.p.f.); dvyas, 17 times and ix.108.5. The 
resolution sédhrias, at the end of v.44.10), makes the pdda one of 
12 (text, -es, 11) syllables. 

2. The form in -es occurs 162 times (from 42 stems). 

Enumeration: agnés, 55; dtres, 4; ddites, vii.82.10 ; ddres, 10; dsushves; ches, 
3; dés, 2; dpés, 3; ishudhés; drmés; r’shes,2; kales; kavés, 4; kérés, i.31.13: 
ii.12.6: x.41.2; girés, i.56.3; gatrivites; ghr’shves, 3; jivres; dadrgdndpaves; 
dabhi’tes; diidhes; dr’tes; dhdsés, 4; ndmuces, 4; panés, 8; pdtes, ix.35.6; 
platés; br’haspdtes, 6; brahmanaspates, 2; bhi’res, 4; mitrdatithes ; médhidtithes ; 
yayd’tes ; vavrés, 2; vdhnes; vés, 14; vrshd’kapes, 2; sdptes; sd’varnes ; stshves; 
sdrés, 5; hares. 

B. Here belong Tirageid’s, Pr'thyds, and Sébharyds. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) gdthdnias, i.190.1; dédhias, 2; manyu- 
mias; sudhias :—(b) ganagriyas. 

2. Here belong whias, x.144.4, and suprdvias. 

Transition from B: The stem of ahighnyds (drvatas), AV. x.4.7, 
must be ahighni’ (properly a feminine formation like 
but I know of no better place than this in which to put it. e 


accent is peculiar to the Atharvan (p. 369 top). 

As mentioned on p. 382, the @ of rdhddréyas, viii.46.23, is purely metrical. 
Otherwise we must assume that the fuller ending -as has been added to the 
gunated form, -re, of stem -ri (BR.). If any similar instances—other than 
citrétayas, x.140.3 (A.p.f., Roth), vdyas, i.104.1 (A.p.m.), and géicayas, AV. v.13 
(A.p.f.)—can be found, they are merely sporadic. See stems in -«i, G.s.m. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. 2. Of the usual form there are 44 occurrences (from 11 
stems). Enumeration: ddites, 23; abhigastes; dmates, 2; ishtés; 
krshtés; devdvites; nirrtes,6; pushtés, iv.41.10: v.41.20 (m. ?); 
pr'gnes, 4; vrshtés, ix.41.3; 74.3; vratites. I have noted 16 
forms (from 8 stems) in verses peculiar to the AV. 
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B. Of the 99 Rik-forms (from 19 stems) only 15 end in -ids; the 
rest, 84, in -yds. Enumeration: 1. yatid's; urvid's; devid's; 

rthivid’s, 7; ydtid's;  stri-y-d's; — ugindrdnids; rd'trids; 
st'shyantids:— 2. prthivyd's, 68; mahatyd's; vadhrimatyd's, 
5;—angundtyds, 2; arjdyantyds; tdvishyds; dd'numatyds; 
minspacanyds,; rd@'tryds; vivdsvatyds; gdmyds; gdgucatyds. 

From the Atharvan I have noted: ¢gunyd’¢ ca caturakshid’s, iv.20.7; devid’s, 
xiv.1.63; pigdcid’s, 116.3; prthivid’s, vi.86.1,2: xviii.2.20; vegantid’s, i.3.7; 
ratharvid’s, x.4.5; stri-y-@’s, v.17.8: xii.2.39; hastinid’s, vi.70.2;—dmucyds, 
xvi.6.10; grhdpatnids, iii.24.6; pdatnids, ix.3.5:—and, besides, 64 forms (some Ab.) 
in -yds (from 18 stems). 

Transitions from A; 1. drdtids, ix.79.3 bis; bhd'mids, p. -d, 
x.75.3, with elision and crasis, bAd'miopdri:— 2. yuvatyd's; 
dnumatyds; nirrtyds, x.165.1, a late hymn—‘ The Death-dove;’ 
prignyds, 4; bhi'myds, 8. Total 17. From the AV. my notes 
show 53 forms (from 16 stems): as, jdmid’s, ii.7.2; cf. xvi.5.3-5 ; 
8.3-5. Some of the forms are ablatives: as, Arshyd’s, x.5.34. 

Transitions from C: the Rik shows none; but the AV. has 
viliptid’s, xii.4.44. 

C. 1. The only me is dhiyds (7 times). 

2. Here belong: atharias, iv.6.8; nadias, 2; nishtigrias; 
preanias, i.71.5; meshias,2; srnias, x.101.3; dpias (masc. stem, 
dpia), vi.67.9. in i.121.3, ndkshad dhdvam aruni‘h parvidm ré't, 
we seem to have a contracted form, aruni's, for -ias. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. The only example is bhi'res (16 times). 
C. There is one example: (vdyasas) suddhias, viii.48.1. 


THe LocaTive SINGULAR. 

The principal terminations of the L.s.m.f.n. of series A are -d 
and -au: -d occurs 126 times; -au, 272. 

I. The ending, -d is used: 

1. before consonants (109 times) ; 

2. before an initial vowel with which it is fused (3 times). 

3. It is never used before vowels (except w-, d-) with hiatus. 

Il. The ending -aw is used : 

1. before vowels without hiatus, in the form -dv (50 times) ; 

2. at the end of a pdda (156 times). 

The existence of these forms in -@ has often been noticed ; but 
it is rather surprising to find that they are almost half as frequent 
as those in-auv. The first general distinction in their use is like 
that in the dual (p. 340), and is illustrated by ix.62.15, vir yénd 
vasatd'v iva. 

I. Of the 126 forms in @: 

1. 109 stand before consonants, in the interior of a pdda. 18 
stand before v-, and 30 before other labials; 12 before y-, and 49 
before other consonants. 

2. 3 coalesce with a following vowel, in the interior of a pdda: 
Viii.80.1, s6mam dpi srutd'vidat; vi.12.2b; x.101,116. 

3. In 9 cases the samhitd, following doubtless the oral tradition, 
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has -@ u- (d-). The padakdra treats these as he does apparently 
similar cases (Prat. ii.9), and writes -aw w- (d-). The references 
are: 1.27.6; 36.17d; 124.1ab: iv.6.40b; 39.36: v.1.66: vi.26.1ed: 
x.41.1d; 117.3ed. 


4. We find -d five times exceptionally at the end of a pdda, but—be it observed-~ 
only in the case of two words, devdtdtd (vi.4.la, before y-: vii.2.5b) and sarvdtatd 
(i.94.155; iii.54.19b: coalescing graphically with v.69.3c). Devatdt-d, as instr., 
makes perfectly good sense in the first two passages ; in the last three, a dative is 
so appropriate, that Gr. has already on this account suggested the reading 
sarvatat-e, Wb. 1490. In i.65.4c, yond (g-) is, to be sure, at the end of a pdda; but 
it is aksharapankti: so kukshd’ (n-), ix.109.18b. 


IL. Of the 272 forms in -aw: 

1, 50 appear as -dv (35 in the interior of a pdda, and 15 at 
the end of @ or ¢). An a- follows in 30 instances; an i-, 
i1.104.7; 176.5: vi.27.1,2; 47.20: vii.18.3; 48.23; an iva, in ii.16.1; 
Viii.92.3: ix.62.15: x.64.6; 97.6; vi.15.2; anr-, in iii.55.3; 
62.18: vii.38.2: ix.13.9; 39.6: Val. 4.25 an e-, in ii.28.7, 

2. 156 are at the end of a pdda (mostly pddas b and d; or a 
and ¢ before consonants). If we add the 15 at the end of a or ¢ 
before vowels, we have a total of 171 at the end of a pdda. E. g., 
see iv.16.9; the occurrences of djav%, 14 out of 18; gdbhastau, 6; 
abhishtau, 10; gdvishtau, 6 out of 7; vd'jasdtau, 12 out of 16, 
viushtau, 12 out of 16; gérasdtau, 7; sdta%, 12 out of 17. 


3. There remain 66 cases in which -aw is used before a consonant in the 
interior of a pdda (before v-, 6 times; other labials, 14; y-, 7; other consonants, 
39). This happens oftenest with certain frequent words: prdsitau, 4; yénau, 10; 
sumataé, 12. It is safe to say in general that many of these occurrences belong 
to younger parts of the Rik-text: thus, 21 (nearly one-third) are in the tenth 
mandala. The passages are as follows: i.31.15c; 48.6d; 70.4@ (Aufrecht calls it 
“Plunder,” in the German sense): 98.la; 144.2b,7d ; 162.9) (the horse-sacrifice ; 
late—see Gr., Veb. ii.452): ii.13,9b (unclear and mystical); 30.5¢: iii.1.7b,21c; 
59.3d,5d: iv.16.10c; 25.1d: v.30.13d (12-15 are a later addition); 32.7c; 34.6a; 
42.16d; 43.15d (these two are refrains); 87.6c (evayd’maryt hymn): vi.1.10d; 
16.41¢c; 24.9d; 26.1b; 40.34; 46.8a; 47.13a (the contents of these two and their 
place in the mandala betoken later date); 64.5d; 173.2b: vii.1.20c (19-20 are a 
separate fragment); 20.8¢c; 36.8d; 41.4d; 46.4); 60.110; 50.3a; 104.13d (these 
two are real Atharvan hymns): viii.3.2a ; 48.12d ; 52.12b (later addition); VAl. 3.1, 
ni’patithaw: ix.72.7b; 84.1d; 97.19d: x.8.3d; 10.7b; 14.6c; 25.9d; 29.2b ; 34.14d 
(gambler’s song, end); 38.la; 44.9d (a late verse, according to its contents and 
bad grammar); 46.60; 64.1la; 85.24¢ (Sfiryd’s wedding); 88.7¢; 101.3b; 102.1¢ 
(does not belong to the hymn); 131.7a (late); 160.4c,5c; 123.6d; 165.40; 
178.2d, bis; the contents of the last three hymns (Gandharva, Death-dove, 
Tarkshya) show that they are late. 


The termination -aw of the L.s. of %-stems has been a crux to the 
comparative grammarians. They say that it is a simple transition 
to the w-declension—a formation after the analogy of the w-stems; 
but since the locatives s. of i-stems are eight times as frequent as’ 
those from w-stems, this theory will hardly pass muster. 
complete examination of the forms of the L. in the Rik is so 
suggestive that I cannot forbear saying something about the 
historical relations of the different forms to each other, and the 
genesis of the same. But since this lies beyond the scope of this 
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article, I would expressly disclaim any tone of categorical assertion 
in the matter. 


The L.s. of the word sd’nu stands in the text in five different forms. The stem 
is “strengthened ” by x and the ending is added: as, sé’nu-n-i, 1155.1; or, it is 
strengthened by vowel-increment and the ending is added: as, vdrshishthe ddhi 
sd’nav-i, ix.31.5 (17 forms from 8 stems support this); [or, from this form the 
ending is simply dropped before a vowel, to avoid a cacophonous combination (cf. 
p. 357 and Prat. ii.35): as, ur’shd pavitre ddhi sd’nay-y avydye, text #d’no, ix.86.3 ;] 
or, the ending is dropped and the preceding diphthong receives in compensation a 
second increment (cf. Kuhn, in his Zeiésch. xviii.361): as, sé’ndv adhi, x.123.2,3 ; 
with this, finally, the usual form is identical: as, ddhi sd’nau ni jighnate, i.80.6. 
For the dropping of the ending there are abundant analogies. There are 133 
L.s.n. forms in -man, to 67 in -man-i. Cf. camt-i, cami’; tant-i, tani’. 

The facts from the Veda seem to point to a closer parallelism of development 
between the i- and the w-stems in regard to the forms of the L.s. than has yet been 
claimed for them. The analogy of the w-stems, as well as of the dative-locative in 
Latin (ovei, from *avay-i, avey-7) and Greek (76Ae:, from toAey-t), makes it probable 
that the original form of the L. of i-stems was made in the same way, with guna 
and ending: thus, agndy-i. With the dropping of the ending took place 
compensatory lengthening: as, agnd’y. Here the lines of development diverge 
slightly. In s@’nav-i the palatal vowel of the case-ending, ¢ is clearly distinguished 
from the preceding labial v. In agndy-i, on the other hand, case-ending and 
thematic final are homogeneous, and (as the word becomes to the apprehension of 
the speaker agnd-yi) both are lost together, so that we have agnd’. 

Now as touching the relation of agnd’ to agnati—there are three possibilities. 
Each may be a development independent of the other; this in view of the facts 
few will wish to maintain. Secondly, agnd’ may come from agnaié; so Benfey, 
Gram. p. 41 end, and Kuhn in Zeitsch. xviii.366. Thirdly, agnai may come from 
agni’. When we consider the -aw of the dual and perfect (devat, paprat), which, 
beyond all peradventure, is a mere phonetic outcome of -d, it is hard to assume 
here a phonetic change exactly the reverse, without reason. But not only the 
analogy of the dual and perfect aided in this change; the frequently following 
labial initials would impart their own coloring to the preceding -d (cf. Rik vi.46.1, 
sitd’ vé'jasya, with the SV. and VS. variants, sdtat% v-, p. 388); and the analogy 
of the locatives of w-stems (though rare in the Rik—about 50), when standing 
beside those from #é-stems, as in i.162.9, svdrau svddhitau, would help to fix the 
form in -auv. Although the results were the same, the processes were quite 
different. I would therefore set up the series thus: 

agnay-t sd’nav-i 
agna'(y) sd/ndv 
agnat, sd'nau 

Our last form and last but one (agnaé and agnd’) are abundantly exemplified. 
Perhaps there is some evidence of forms like agnd’y and agnayi. Why may we 
not recognize an instance of elision and crasis in yéneva, for yondy iva, x.101.11, 
as well as in agnéva for agnér iva, AV. vi.20.la? Again, at the end of i.104.7d, 
mi’ no akrte puruhita yondv | indra . . , it is far from unlikely that the oral 
tradition was yéndy indra or yond indra. The sandhi is merely graphic here, as 
it is invariably at the end of a pdda. The diaskeuasts almost always wrote the 
sandhi just where it ought not to be (end of a and c)—with perverse uniformity. 
Cf. vi.27.1lab.2ab. It is likely enough that the syncopated pdda, vi.44.9d, once 
sounded thus: dhdnasya sdté’y o asmd’n aviddhi. Before the pause, the y-sound 
was lost, as regularly in the later language in hiatus (Benfey, Gram. p. 53, Bem. 
1). Now it is confessedly a piece of arbitrariness on the part of the padakdra to 
write -awin the dual before w- (p. 341); for the oral tradition unquestionably had -d. 
Was it not equally arbitrary on the part of the diaskeuasts that they filled out 
the hiatus with a v (yéndv, sdtd’v) rather than a y? And so, one may ask, is it 
due to anything more than the following of mechanical rules (such as are properly 
applied in yd wrd’v antariksha a’, v.52.7) that drmai has been put in the pada- 
text of i.27.6, rather that d@rmai? for it may once have been spoken séndhor tirmd’y 
updkay a’. Cf. Delbriick, Verbwm § 204. These are mere suggestions. 
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Forms like agndéyi seem less doubtful. Gr. proposed ekeing out djaé to a 
dactyl, davi, in x.75.9b andi.112.10. In x.75.9, b may be catalectic—and a, c, and 
d, full jagatis; so in x.63.14a (vd’jasdtayi?). In i.112.10, a dactyl is certainly 
needed ; but I would read it thus: sahdsramtdha djayi djinvatam. In like manner, 
x.46.6, pdrivito ydnayi sidad antah, text -au. In vi.33.4c, syncopation is not in 
place (as it is in vi.26.la@, owing to the pause in the sense). I am therefore 
inclined to pronounce starshdtayi ydd dhvdydmasi tod (text -td). Tu x.150.4, we 
have agnim mahé dhanasdtiv ahasi huve | mrdikarn dhanasdtaye. In every other 
verse of the hymn, pdda d repeats part of c (as so often happens in pdda c of 
atyashti, i134, etc.). We should, then, expect a locative ind; and besides, it 
would be unnatural to find the same relation (‘to favor,’ ‘to the getting of good’) 
differently expressed—now by the ace., and now by the dat.—in two consecutive 
words. Does not -faye stand in place of an original dhdnasdtayi? Cf. viii.3.5a 
and i.4.9¢. 

LocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. 1. Here belong possibly djdyi, i.112.10; yénayi, x.46.6. 
See above. 

2. There are 40 m. forms (from 7 stems): agnd’, 11; dd’, 6; 
drmd’,5; kukshd',2; ghr'nd, vi.3.7; yond, 13, and ix.86.6 (Saman 
variant, ii.237, -az), and once in AV. (a Rik-passage), ix.10.10; 
surabhd’, v.1.6. Cf. gara, x.4, ‘ girat.’ 

8. There are 101 forms in -aw (from 27 stems): agnat, 20; 
ddrau, 3; aratnai; Wat, 18; dnati; 3; 
gabhastau, 6; girati; gépatau; jirat, or f.; trkshati; dhvasinau; 
namucau; ni'patithau; panat; prtsutai; médhidtithau; yajia- 
patau; ydnau, 29; rdthavitau; vdnaspdtau, 2; galmalai; 
sdnitau; sd'mvaranau; syd'maragmau; svddhitau. From the 
Atharvan I have 42 forms (from 18 stems). In v.31.5, we see the 
later style of sandhi, pérvdgnd'v utd, for which the Rik would 
have -nd@’ utd. In iii.18.3, the uncompounded pdtau is merely a 
false variant of the Rik jané, x.145.4. 

B. C. There are no examples. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. 1. Here belong a starshitayi, vi.33.4, and dhdna- 
sdtayi, x.150.4. See above. 

2. There are 85 f. forms in -@ (from 22 stems): avdnd; dd, 
i1.116.15; uéditd, 10; kshétrasdtd; géshdtd,2; tokdsdtd, vi.18.6; 
devatdtd, 10; dyumndsdtd; nd'bhd, 20; nr'shdtd; nemddhitd, 4; 
pita; prabhrtd; medhdsdtd, 3; yd'mahatd, x.117.3; viushtd, 
x.41.1; ¢d@’rasdtd, 5; sdmrtd, 2; sarvdtdtd, 6; sdtd@, 5 and 
vi.46.1 (SV. and VS. xxvii.37, -aw); srutd’; starshdtd, 6. 
AV. has nd@'bhd, vii.62.1; and the Saman variant of Rik viii.18.7 
has gdémtdtd, 1.102. In xxxi.18, we find dusitd, ‘ dishtau.’ 

3. There are 171 forms in -au (from 49 stems): dcha-uktau, 2; 
djushtau; ddhitau; abhishtau, 10; arkd-sdtau, 3; drnasdtau, 3; 
dgatau; ishtat, 6; tpastutau; tpetau; urukshitati; éau; 
éshtau; gdvishtau, 7; tokdsdtau, x.25.9; durmatat, 2; devdvitau, 
6; devdhitau, 2; dyumndhitau, 2; dhinasdtau; ndvishtau; 
na'bhau, 2; nrtat; nr'pitau; pdrishtau; pdretau; pitat, 2; 
pushtat, 2; parvahitau, 5; prdnitau, 3; prdbhitau; prdbhr- 
tau, 2; prdsitau, 4; bhdrahitau; medhdsdtau, 3; 5; 
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vasatat, 2; vd'jasdtau, 16; viushtau, 16; giptau; ¢gi'rasdtau, 
7; grushtat; sdindrshtau, 3; sdmitau; sdmrtau, or m., 3; sdtad, 
17; sumatat, 14; sigishtav; suastai. My notes show 19 true 
AV. forms (from 7 stems). For éditd of the Rik, vii.41.4, the 
AV. not the VS., xxxiv.37) has the later form éditaz, iii.16.4. 

4. I am not sure but that the following are transition-forms 
from A to B, especially as védi becomes vedi in the post-Vedic 
literature. In this case they should be added on p. 371. They 
are: védi, vi.1.10; védy asyd'm, p. védi iti, ii.3.4; cf. Prat. 1.28: 
ii.35. In iii.51.7, prdnit? might be a locative. 

B. 1. Here belong 13 forms (from 7 stems): (a) devid'm; 
prthivid'm, 5 [and from the AV., nardcid'm, v.31.4; striyd’m, 
vi.11.2; 70.1-3]:— (b) dsikni@m, 2 (and AV. xii.2.20); jahnd’- 
vidm; pdrushnidm,; uchantidm, 2; gacidm [and varand'vatiam, 
AV. iv.7.1]. 

2. Here Notinns 34 forms (from 9 stems): (a) aranydnyd'm; 
ashtrya'm ; catvdringyam; prthivyd’m, 26 [AV., dsandyd'm, 
xiv.2.65 ; gdyatryd'm, xiii.3.20; jyaishthaghnyd'm, vi.110.2 ; 
devyd'm, vi.136.1; prthivyd'm, 40|:— (6) drshddvatydm; 
yavyd'vatyam; rd'tryam; vasd'vydm (stem -vi; cf. jahnd'vi-m) ; 
sdrasvatydm [and from AV., 14 forms, from 5 stems]. 

Transitions from A: 1. péramdhidm; bhi'midm, 2 [and from 
the AV., prshtid'm, vi.102.2; bhd'tidm, xii.1.63; 4.44,46; bhd'mi- 
dm, 15 times: as, 11.9.4; ydnidm, v.25.8; védidm, xii.3,23]:— 
2. bhrtyd'm; yuvatyam; sdmgatyadm [and from the AV., 
i'kitydm, cittyam, and devdhitydm, each 17 times, v.24.1-17; dv- 
yam, 3; bhi'mydm, 4; védydm, xi.1.24: xix.33.3; sdmitydm, 2}. 

Transitions from C: ddtid'm, see p. 373; griyd’m, AV. xii.1.63. 

3. The ending is dropped: gauré’, 1x.12.3; sarasi’, vii.103.2. See 
Prat. 128: sdptamikau ca pérvau (i. e. tkdrokdrau, pragrhyau). 
Cf. védi, praniti, A 4. The commentator to Ath. Prat. i.74, q.v., 
cites dshtri’, vi.27.3 (Rik x.165.3, dshtryd’m); urvi’, xviii.1.32; 
mahi’, xviii.1.39 (a queer variant of Rik x.31.9). To these the 
editor adds dbhihruti, vi.3.3. 

C. There is no example. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. The only example is apratd’, viii.32.16. The AV. has sup- 
tdragmau, ix.5.15; Brh. dr. up. iv.2.3, akshini. 
B. C. There is no example. 


VocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The stem-final always shows an increment. Schleicher’s 
Vedie vocatives without increment are transition-forms to B. 
Thus, the voc. darvi is from stem darvi’, Rik ddrvi. The form 
occurs 1105 times (from 72 stems). Examples are: agne, 524; 
dgne, 275; sum, 799; dghrne, 13; kave, 26; pate, 35; with 
brhas-, 32; brahmanas-, 17; vanas-, 14; sat-, 13; vicarshane, 
11; sakhe, 11. In ix.80.1, we have br’haspdte. With mahe- 
mate cf. mahe-nadi. 
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Transition from B: sobhare, 3. 

Transition from the és-declension is seen in the vocative s. of 
the compounds of gocis: pdvakagoce, 2; bhadragoce,4; gukra- 
goce; cf. sahasracaksho, u-stems, V.s.m. This is doubtless done 
by the poet in order to avoid an unfamiliar, or otherwise never 
occurring form. Cf. p.377 end. The prescribed form is stéjyotis, 

B. There is no example. 

C. In i,141.8, we have dakshi, p. dhakshi (Prat. iv.41). Other- 
wise BR. 

VOcATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. Here belong 27 forms (from 11 stems). They are: adite, 
15; anumate; asunite,2; ishte,2; upamédte; rjite; bhime; mate; 
yuvate ; satyatdte; suargure. e AV. has darve, iii.10.7 
(ef. x.4.13); VS., darvi. 

Transition from B: oshadhe, 2. 

B. There are 117 forms (from 38 stems). They are: aranydni; 
arushi; arjuni, 2; agvdjani; agvdvati; indrani; urici; rtdvari; 
gomati; devi, 23; navyasi; ndri; parushni, 2; prthivi, 11: see 
V.d.f.; pravatvati; bhdrati; maghoni, 9; mahi, 6; mahini; 
minushi; rdtri; revati,2; vananvati; vdjini, 2; vdjinivati, 8; 
vicdrini; vibhdvari, 8; vrshdkapdyi; gitikdvati;  gutudri; 
cdrapatni; sarasvati, 16; sahasvati; sinivdli,2; stinari; sénr- 
tdvati; stinrtdvari; hld'dikdvati. 

C. 1. Noexample. 2. ardyi; mahenadi; yami. AV. vii.115.1, 
lakshmi. 


VOcATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 
A. B. C. There is no example. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


A. The analysis of these forms is doubtful. Schleicher sets 7 
and -@ = -ydé and -vd; but there are no traces of this origin. For 
lack of something better I have put -7 = --i, p. 366. Friedrich 
Miller, Sitzwngsberichte d. kais. Ak. d. Wiss. (Vienna, 1860) 
xxxv.55, compares the duals devd, kavi, bhdnd with the singulars 
devia, kavi, bhanw, and recognizes therein a reduplication of the 
end of the word, symbolical of its dual meaning. The same 
explanation applies unfortunately to the plurals neuter bhuvand, 
and tri, and puré, as compared with the singulars in -d, 

There are 340 forms (from 72 stems). Disregarding accent, 
examples are: indrdgni, 78; pati, 33; gubhaspati, 21; hari, 78. 
For pdgva-ishti, see p. 380. 

The final is short in sakshdni, x.32.1 (ef. viii.22.15). So we 
have asurd, ete., patird, vird, p. 342; and jigatni’, vii.65.1; and 
others below, p. 391, B, and 392 top. 

B. The formation of the stem of mddhvi—it occurs 7 times, as 
epithet of the Agvins—is uncertain; but md'dhvibhydm, VS. 
vii.i1, leads us to class it with Ndémi, rd'shtri, etc. (p. 367 end), 
as a B-form. 

C. 1. Root-words: manani'd; sadhanid. 2. rathid, 3; rathid, 8. 
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NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


A. The form occurs 23 times (from 15 stems). They are: 
itésiti; ati’; r'jiti; jami',2; ddrvi; dyd@'vdbha'mi, 2; voe., 3; 
dhiraydtkavi; piramdhi; bhuji'; yuvati', 3; vdsudhiti, 2; 
sdyoni; supratirti; sruti’. 

B. Series B and C are here distinctly separated from each other 
in the Rik. The Sanskrit form -yad, or even its Vedic equivalent, 
-id@ or -id, is utterly unknown to the Rik (p. 370). It is really no 
B-form, but a transition to C, which at last became universal, and 
whose beginnings we see in the Atharvan (cf. C 2). 

There are 368 forms (from 76 stems). Examples are (vocatives 
included): urvi’, 20; devi’, 13; dyd'vdprthivi’, 65; voe., 15; 
prthivi', 20; prthvi’, 5; brhati’, 10; mahi’, 27; yahvi', 6 and 
x.93.1; rédasi, 87; samict’, 11. In i.162.21, te yanja pr'shati 
abhitém, we cannot interpret pr’shati—with Gr., Ueb.—as ‘the 
two spotted gazelles’ of the Maruts, for their team consists of 
many. We must assume non-agreement in form between hdri 
(mase.—vr'shand, iii.35.5 etc.) and pr'shaté (fem.), and take them 
together: ‘The two spotted bays (of Indra) are become thy 
companions.” But pr’shat-i may be N.d.n. See stems in ant, and 
cf. sujdnman-i dhishdne, i.160.1. The form akshi’, furthermore, 
occurs six times. It is perhaps best referred to B on account of 
akshi'bhydm (x.163.1), akshids (AV. vi.127.3), and -yds (24.2). 
Line 13, p. 371, should be corrected accordingly. 

Transitions from C: kshoni’, viii.7.22; 88.6: Val. 4.10; nadi’, 
1135.9; for gauri’, cf. p. 373, 389. 

The final appears to be metrically shortened in the seventh place 
of ii.31.5¢ (stushé ydd vdm prthivi), and of iii.54.4d. In x.93.1, 
mihi dydvdprthivi, and in iv.56.5, prad vdm mahi dydvi abhi, 
perhaps the double consonant made a written -i needless. In view 
of the numerous analogies (p. 390, A), it is better to take them 
as real duals in -%, rather than to assume a false reading (p. 377) 
or the like. 

C. 1. Root-words: abhigriyd, 2; ghrtagriyd; AV. viii.2.14, 
abhigriyau. 

2. Here belong: nadid; naptid; yamid, 2; sakthid, 2; srnid, 
x.106.6; from cakri', cakriyd, i.185.1: ii.34.9: v.30.8: x.89.4 (the 
Siman variant, cakriyau, 1.339, shows that this is dual and not Ls. ; 
cf. Wd, 429, 1761). The Kathaka has cakriyau, xxix.7; the AV., 
sakthiau, vi.9.1; and nddyaw, vi.138.4. 

Transitions from B, These are the rule in Sanskrit. The Rik 


has not a single instance of it. The Atharvan has the following : 
dndiau, vi.138.2; phdlgunyau, xix.7.3; and, finally, akshyav, 
1.27.1: iv.3.3: v.23.33 29.4: vi.9.10, le (ed. -a%/): vii.36.1: xix.50.1. 
The AV. has no example of -id. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DUAL NEUTER. 


_ A. 1. (a) Here belongs géci (cakré), x.85.12 ; possibly, gtci, 
1v.56.5; and from the AV., tigmdheti (gr'vige), vili.3.25. In 
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tV. ix.97.54, mahi (vddhatre) appears with shortened final ; and 
so, perhaps, in iv.56.5. 

2. BR. and Gr, put Adriné (gr'vige), ix.70.7, under hdrita, I 
would rather refer it to Adri. The AV. has dkshini, x.9.14 and 
Xi.3.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 

A. Instrumentals: indrdgnibhydm, x.128.9; hdribhydm, 22 
times, and iv.15.7, and AV. i1.5.1; démpatibhydm, AV. xii.3.27. 
Datives: indrdgnibhydm, 4, and v.86.6u, evd indrdagnibhydm ; 
hivibhydm, 2. Ablatives: kukshibhydm, AV. ii.33.4, and pdnib- 
hydm, verse 6. In no case is -bhidm needed. 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


A. Instrumental: vartanibhydm.  <Ablatives: pd’rshnibhydm 
and ¢grénibhydm, x.163.4; grénibhydm, AV. ix.8.21. 

B. Rédasibhydm, D.A.4., 1136.6; akshi’bhydm, Ab.d.f., x.163.1 ; 
Ld.f., AV. xi.3.34 dis. 

C. In ii.16.3, kshoni’bhydm is 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL NEUTER. 
A.B.C. In AV. x.10.21, sdékthibhydm is 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DuAL MASCULINE. 


A. Genitives: indrdgniés, 2; hdrios, 2. Locatives: kukshids, 
2; gdabhastios, or f., 21; Adrios, 2. In ix.58.3, purushdntios does 


the duty of an ablative; cf. p. 344. 
C. In x.88.17, yajfianios is genitive. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DuaL FEMININE. 


A. Genitive: yuvatydés, 2. Locatives: jdmids, v.19.4; gavi- 
niés, AV. 1.3.6: v.25.10-13; pd'rshnios, vi.24.2. 

B. Genitives: 1. akshiés, AV. v.4.10 (MSS. and ed., akshdés) ; 
parinr'tyantios, AV. x.7.43; rédasios, RV., 13 times; and in the 
sense of an ablative (p. 344), vi.24.3; from nini’/—m. ninid, 
oxytone—we have ninids, x.5.1 (ef. p. 369): or, it may stand for 
ninidyos, like pastios, ete., p. 344:— 2. divasprthivyds, 4; 
rédasyos, 2. Locatives: 1. ardnios, iii.29.2; pdtantios, x.24.5; 
rédasios, 3; akshiéds, AV. vi.127.3:— 2. samicyds, x.24.5; 
ardnyos, Vii.l.1; drjunyos, x.85.13 ; akshyds, AV. vi.24.2. 

C. Genitives: onios, ix.65.11 (cf. Ath. Pr. iii.61); cakrios, 2. 
Locatives: onios, ix.16.1; 101.14; naptios. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DuAL NEUTER. 
A.B.C. There is no example. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. The exceptional ary-ds (16) is the sole example of its kind. 
The stem-final is regularly gunated and the ending added. This 
form occurs 523 times (from 109 stems). Examples are: agndyas, 
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27; ddrayas, 26; arcdyas, 14; trmdyas, 15; r'shayas, 26; 

kavdyas, 45; pdtayas, 16; ragmdayas, 16; vdhnayas, 15; vdyas, 

38; etieayas, 18; strdyas, 36; hdérayas, 31. In vi.66.11, girdyas 

is possibly an Ab.s.m.; cf. p. 383,384 end. Gr. proposes giribhyas. 
ransition from B: Sébharayas. 

Transition from C; dhrayas (p. 372). 

Transition to the n-declension (?). In ii.34.2a, ‘ rings’ (khddi-n-as 
=khddayas).would be more appropriate than ‘ wearing rings’ 
(khddin-as) ; but this equation is Sasity to be allowed. 

B. Sole example: siri’s. 

Transition from C: takvavi's, i.151.5 (p. 373). 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) durddhias, 2; didhias; devivias, 2; 

vias; sadhanias; sudhias, 4; suddhias, 15; grdmanias, AV. 
iii.5.7. agnigriyas; adhvaragriyas, 3; abhipriyas; for 
dirghd'dhiyas and nd'nddhiyas, cf. p. 369; paripriyas; sugriyas, 
2; kadhapriyas, 2; ganagriyas, i.64.9. 

2. Here belong: ahias; dpathi'as (cf. @pathayas); rathias, 3 ; 
rathias, 13; for suhastias, ix.46.4, see pp. 368-9. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. We have aryds, f., i.71.3; 122.14: x.27.8bés; and of the 
usual form, 290 occurrences (from 66 stems). Examples are : 
drdtayas, 18; dtdyas, 42; krshtdyas,17; kshitdyas, 13; jdnayas, 
12; dhitdyas, 21; matdyas, 20; rdtdyas, 18; vrshtdyas, 12. 

Transitions from B: éshadhayas, 3; see others on p. 372. 

Transitions from C: ambdyas; arundyas, x.95.6; kshondyas. 

B. 1. The uncontracted form is perhaps seen in vd'nias, Val. 
11.38, text, -s; but the verse may consist of 12, 11, 12, 12. 

2. The regular form of the later language (devyds) is almost 
entirely unknown in the Rik. Instead of that, we have devi's. 
Forms of this kind occur 423 times (from 166 stems). Examples 
are: @ris (vigas), 1.77.3; 96.3 (Gr., A.p.f.): cf. @rids; rtd'varis, 
3; éshadhis, 27; devaydntis, 6; devi's,43; pdtnis, 11; pdrvi's, 
36; bhdti's, 8; mahi's, 11; yahvi's, 7; vdsvis, 6; vd'nis, 12; 
sincati’s and sificdntis; for dgigvis, i1.120.8, see p. 372 med, 

Transitions from A: avdnis; “ati's; ndktis; nirrtis ; 
nishkrtis ; ptramdhis, i.123.6: v.41.6; bhd'mis, 2; vigva- 
krshtis; for grénis, v.59.7, Gr. proposed grdyinis—better grénayas; 
sdyonis; from the Atharvan: avigilis, x.2.1; rshti's, iv.37.8,9; 
dhaméanis, vii.35.2 ; nd’ bhis, xix.53.2; pd'rshnis, viii.6.15 ; prshti's, 
x.9.20: xi.8.14; bAd'mis (read -mayas ?), xi.7.14. See p. 370 top. 

Transitions from ©. There appear to be none in the Rik: for 
rathi's, viii.84.1, see p. 373 med.; for kshoni's, i.54.1, see p. 372 
end. In the Atharvan we have nadi's (but also nadias), iii.24.3, 
and lakshmi's (but also -mias), vii.115.4. 

C. 1. Root-words: (a) ddhias, i.105.7; 105.8=x.33.3; pranias; 
from AV., viddhias, vii.114.2; in the Rik it would be written 
viddhiyas (p. 369):—(b) abhigriyas, 3; dhiyas, 19; vd'tapramiyas 
(p. 369); griyas, 6; dpriyas, AV. xi.7.19. 
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2. Here belong: (a) arunias, i.140.13; enias, 2; kalydnias; 
gaurias; nadias, 15; maydrias; rathias, vii.21.3; vakshias; 
starias; from the AV., ardyias, 1.28.4: 1.14.3; tikshnagrigias, 
Viii.7.9; nadias, vi.24.3: xix.1.1; nddias, x.7.15; maydrias, vii, 
56.7; ydtudhdnias, i.28.4: i1.14.3: xix.47.7; lakshmias, vii.115.3 ; 
vikegias, 1.28.4: xi.2.11; 9.14; viastakegias, viii.l.19; sahasra- 
parnias, viii.7.13 :—(b) samudriyas, Rik x.65.13. 

3. The stem-final is consonantized in the Rik only in starydm, 
vii.68.8d, and nady9d, vii.50.4. See p. 379 top, and p. 373 med. 
The Atharvan has: agvataryds, viii.8.22; nadyds, iii.13.1: xi. 
6.10: xiv.2.7; mnaptyds, vii.82.6; nddyds, x.7.16; pippalyds, 
vi.109.2; vrkshasarpyds, ix.2.22. 

Transitions from A: yaytyas, x.78.7; gubhriyas, AV. xx.48.2; 
karkaryds (ed. -yds), iv.37.4. 

Transition from B. This has become universal in the later 
language. There is only one certain instance of it in the Rik 
(stri-y-as, vii.55.8). Even in the Atharvan we see only the begin- 
nings of the movement, and the N.p.f. of series B ends almost 
always in -is; thus, devi’s occurs 19 times as N., and 5 times as A. 
We have as N.p.f. urvias, xi.7.18, and elsewhere wrvi's (9 times). 
The longer form is preferred on account of the metre; and perhaps 
this gave the first impulse to the movement. Here belong: (from 
RV.) preanias, x.61.8, and suparnias, 88.19:—(from AV.) striyas, 
iv.5.2: vi.138.5; urvias, xi.7.18; rudatyds, 9.14. Cf. p. 372. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. There is no example of a vocative. The N. and A. havea 
series of forms entirely parallel with those of the stems in a, in w, 
and in man. 

1. Here belong: kridhmi (mdndnsi), vii.56.8 ; (havyd’), 
56.12; and the numeral ¢r7’, 21 times. In vi.44.14 and vii.23.3, 
(vrtrd'ni) aprati’, the pada has -%. 

2. Both texts have -~%: (vrtrd'ni) aprati, 1.53.6: ix.23.7; asthdri 
rhapatydni), vi.i5.19; jami (bréhmdni), vii.72.3; (d'yudhdni) 
x.8.7; bhd'ri (dnnd, tanaydni, nd'ma, etec.), 15 times, and 
x.120.5,6 gdmi (pdrvid'ni, BR.), ii1.55.3; swrabhi (mikhd), 
iv.39.6; and from the AV., aprati, vii.50.1bis; 93.1; 110.1; 
bhi'ri, v.2.6 (Rik, v. 1.); 11.7: vi.l.3; mahi (vdredisi), iv.22.3. 

3. The Rik has: aprati'ni, 5; bhd'rini, 5 times, and i.165.7e¢ 
(bhd'ri in a); gtcini; surabhi'ni, (havyd', -yd'ni), 2. The AV. 
has: dkshini, iv.5.5 (Rik, akshd'ni); dsthini, ix.5.23: xi.8.12: 
xii.5.70. In Rik i.149.4, the metre demands the longer gram- 
matical form, ¢ri’ni—text, tri’. 

B.C, There is no example. Paradigm: jalapi'ni. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. We find ary-ds 7 times (in 602.7, it is N.s.m.). The usual 
pada-form -in occurs 84 times (from 31 stems). It appears in the 
samhitd as -ing in i.173.8, and as -i7ir, 41 times. That is, in one- 
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half of all the instances, we have the direct representative of the 
organic form -ins (p. 346). 1. The form -iir ga only in the 
interior of a pdda. It occurs (a) before a vowel: viz., before a-, 
26 times: as, ix.107.19d; before iva, in 1.52.5; 141.11: iii.45.3: 
iv.30.15: viii.35.21; before i.109.3: iii1.38.1; before w-, viii. 
26.10: x.69.12; before o-, v.41.8; 42.16; furthermore, (4) before 
y-, iv.35.7; before v-, i.127.7 and vi.39.2; before h-, i.184.2. For 
the last four cases the Prit., iv.29, makes special provision. 2. In 
28 of the other 42 cases, the form appears as -in at the end of a 
pada: as, girt'n | ad, x.138.2; and in the interior of a pdda, as 
-in, 10 times—before p- (5 times), k-, t-, n-, y-, v-; a8 -in or -int 
before s-, 1144.3: iii.4.1: Vvii.57.7; and once as before 
vii.3.8. 

Accusatives p.m. are found from the stems: agni; djdmi,2; aiji; dtithi; 
ddabdhadhiti ; apidhi; dsushvi, 2; di; dpi; ishudhi; udadhi; drmi; r’shi; kavi, 
2; girt,4; jdmi; nidhi, 3; pani, 9; paridhi, 4; pradhi; ragmi, 6; vidhri; 
vanaspati, 11; vijdmi; vidti, 2; sdkhi, 5; sdtpati; saptarshi; sari, 14; sti, 2; 
smaddishti. 

In vimticyd vayo avasd'ya dgvdn, i.104.1, the stem vi is irregu- 
larly gunated before the ending is added. See p. 384, and girdyas, 

383. 

C. 1. (a) durddhias ; didhias, 6; sadhanias. (b) sugriyas, 
viii.8.17. 2. ahias; dushprdvias; rathias, 2. As a transition- 
form—from A—cf. avdntyas, AV. Parig., quoted by BR. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. We find ary-ds 4 times. The usual form in -is occurs 122 
times ay 42 stems). In i.140.9, I take vartani'r as N.s.f.—p. 
377. For drdtis, N.s.f., vi.4.5, see p. 376. For supposed forms in 
-~ias—text -is—see p. 371 ad fin. 

The stems are: dndnubhiti; abhimdti, 5; abhicasti; abhi’ti; drdati, 16; avani, 
6; avyathi ; deasti, 5; ishti; ati, 3; rehti; krshti, 16; krshndyoni; kshiti, 8; 
gavyati ; carshani, 1; jani, 3; tvishi; durmati, 2; pakti,3; pankti; ptrraridhi, 7; 
pushti ; prtsuti, 2; prshtt; bha’mi, 3; mati, 4; mdarici; yuvati; vanrkri; vartani, 
iv.19.2 ; vasate; gakti, 2; simiti; sdyoni; sdti; sukshiti, 3; swmati, 2; sushtuti, 
2; stuti; srakti; heti. 

The A.p.m., vdyas, would seem to support citrdétayas, x.140.3, 
To this we may add gécayas (dnu svd@’h), AV. v.1.3. 

p. 384, 

B. The form coincides with that of the nom., and with that of 
the ace. of A. It occurs 310 times (from 106 stems). Examples 
are: ddevis, 10; éshadhis, 24; dd'sis, 9; pdtnis, 7; pdrvi's, 40; 
pr'shatis, 7; brhati’s, 12; mahi's, 18. In viii.50.16, d is cata- 
lectic; we need not assume the uncontracted form ddevias—text, -is. 
_ Transitions from C: aruni’'s, i.112.19: iv.2.16; ydtudhdni's, AV. 
lv.18.7¢ (the metre would allow the reading -tas). For nadio, 
1x.9.4—Gr., nadi’s—see p. 373. I take kshoni’s, 1.57.4, as N.s.f. ; so 
also gakati’'s, x.146.3; and as N.s.m., rathi’s, iii.30.11. 

C. 1. (a) ddhias, AV. vi.131.1. (6) dhiyas, RV. 46 (and AV. ix. 
2.25); griyas, 12; bhiyas, AV. iv.31.7 (Rik bhiyam). 
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2. (a) ashtakarnias; kildsias; khdrias; dehias, 2; nadias, 9; 
naptias; meshias; yamias; ydtudhdnias, 2; starias. From the 
AV., ardyias, iv.17.5; 18.7,8; nadias, vi.12.3: vii.38.5; naptias, 
ii.14.1; ydtudhdnias, i.28.2: iv.9.9; 20.6: xix.36.2; 39.1,5,8; 
sambdadhatandrias, x.2.9. (b) samudriyas, RV. 1.25.73; 55.2. 

Transitions from B: yahvias and suparnias (but see p. 372); 


stri-y-as. 
INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. The ending is added directly to the stem: as, agni-bhis. The 
form occurs 258 times (from 40 stems). 

The stems are: agni, 10; djdmi; afji, 10: ddri, 43; arci, 2; dvi, 4; avyathi; 
dghdti, or £.; upabdi, 2; armi,5; rtddhiti; r’shi, 10; kavi, 7; jdmi, 3; dravatpani; 
nidhi; pani; pathi, 28; pavi, 2; pani; prashti; bhi’ri, 3; rayi; ragmi. 36; 
vanaspati; vahni, 5; vi, 9; vidupavi, 2; vidupdni; 2; sdkhi, 15; sdpiti ; 
sdpti; sd’dhadishti ; suditi,5; siri, 14; svdyukti; svéddiji; hari, 23; hiranya- 
pant. 

C. Here belong only three words: suddhi'bhis, 2; ganugri'bhis 
(p. 372); and hiranyavdgibhis. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. The form is like that of the m.: as, jdni-bhis. It occurs 365 
times (from 48 stems). 

The stems are: dcitti; dcha-ukli, 3; abhishti, 7; arishtdtdti; avyathi; agani; 
dsdmi; ishti,2; ati, 100; r7jiti; rshti, 6; krshtt; géarti; citti, 5; citti; jani, 
5; jdmi, 4; di’dhiti; devaviti; devahati, 4; dywmndhati; dhiti, 21; néma-ukti; 
paribhati; praniti; pracasti,8; mati, 37; yuvati, 2; rati, 3; vd’jasdti ; vishti: 
vrshti, 4; cakti, 2; gatabhuji; ; gasti; créni; sdhati, 2; suniti, 2; sumati, 
6; suvrkti, 18; sugasti, 6; sushtuti, 2; svdyukti; svdvrkti; swasti, 7, and in the 
refrain of the Vasishtha-hymns, 75 times; sudpi; havyaddti, 4. 

Transition from B: ardnibhis, 2. 

In nine instances, the word 77’ is shown not only by the sense, 
but also by the forms of the adjectives in concord with it, to be 
Lp.f.: as, tud'bhir ati’, ii.20.2; and in iv.29.1, it is parallel with 
vd jebhis. 

. The form is distinguished from that of A only by the stem- 
final: as, dnvi-bhis, It occurs 113 times (from 32 stems). 

The stems are: dnvi; drusht; drvati; agmanméayt; ashtd’padi; dtmanvati; 
d’yasi, 2; éshadhi, 6; jarati; javini; tavishi, 13; dvayt’; dhautari; ndévyasi, 4; 
patni; parvi’,4; pr’shati,5; pravdtvatt; brhati’; bhd’rati; mahi’,4; yahvi’ ; 
ra’tri; vamri’; varitri; vasvi; vd’ni; vd’si, 3; gdct, 36; gatini, 4; cami, 8; 
sahasrini, 4. 

C. 1. dhibhis, 37 (and AV. v.20.8); gribhis. 2. kalydni'bhis; 
kshoni'bhis, 2; nadi'bhis; napti'bhis. 

Transition from B. The word stri-bhis I would put here rather 
than directly under B, on account of the accent. Herein it fol- 
lows the general rule for monosyllables of series C. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL NEUTER. 
A.B.C. There is no example. 
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DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


The general ending, -bhyas, is affixed directly to the stem: as, 
vi-bhyas. The two cases are coincident in form, but are grouped 
here according to the exegesis. 

A. Datives. There are 44 forms (from 9 stems). The stems 
are: r’shi, x.14.15; rshibhyas, Val. 11.6 (the accent is perhaps a 
mere blunder of the tradition); dégdvani; pdti, 3; ydti; vi; 
sdkhi, 21, and iii.31.15 ; sani, 4; sfri, 9. 

Ablatives. There are 17 forms (from 12 stems). The stems are: 
agni; dtri; kavdri; giri, 3 (Gr. proposes giribhyas, vi.66.11; see 
N.p.m.); pani; pavi; pldgi; vdnaspdti; vi; sdkhi, 4; sani; 
sthivi. 

C. The only example in the Rik is the dative, rta-ni'-bhyas, 
ii.27.12, with shortened @. Cf. sendnibhyas and gvanibhyas, p. 372. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. Datives: kshitibhyas; carshanibhyas, 6. 

Transition from B: nd'ribhyas, viii.46.8 ; -bhias, i.43.6. 

Ablatives: anhatibhyas; kshitibhyas, 2; carshanibhyas; jani- 
bhyas, x.183.3; and dhamdnibhyas, AV. ii.33.6. 

B. Datives: (a) tdvishibhyas; from AV., gandharvdpatni- 
bhyas, ii1.2.5; gagvati'bhyas (sic), v.8.8: vi.75.2,3 :—(b) at the end 
of catalectic pddas (Gr., -bhias): éshadhibhyas, ix.11.3; vrshan- 
ydntibhyas, 19.5; ghoshinibhyas, AV. xi.2.31a; keginibhyas, b. 

Ablatives: (a) éshadhibhyas, vii.50.3:— (b) déshadhibhyas, 
1.1; dbrhati'bhyas, viii.3.19; add padvdtibhyas, vi.59.6. 

C. Dative: apari‘bhyas, i.32.13. 


DaTIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A.B.C. The Rik has no example. In AV. ii.33.6, BR. suggest 
asthibhyas for asthibhyas (dsthi), Abl. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. be 


The oxytone stems of series A and B accent the case-ending in 
the m. and f. (and n.) of the pees plural. This seems anoma- 
lous, since it happens although the stem and ending are separated 
by the consonant Cf. drmi-d', irmi-n-d (p. 367). 

A. I, Oxytones. There are 80 forms (from 11 stems). 1. 


kavind'm, 12; girind'm, 3; carshanind'm, vi.22.1; panind'm, 3; 
pathind'm, v.1.11; mathind'm ?, Val. 5.8; na m, 31 times, 


and in vi.1.8; sanind’m. Besides these the AV. has: kavind'm, 
vi47.3; vii.22.1: xiv.1.53; girind’m, x.4.14; devajdmind'm, vi. 
46.2: xvi.5.6; 8.6; pathind’m, ix.5.19; manind’m, xix.31.11; 
rayind m, iii,10.5 vi.62.2: vii.40.2; 79.4; 80.3 (ef. Rik); 109.6: 
X.9.27: Xi,1.34: xvi.3.1; 4.1; vapind’m, MSS. xix.24.6. Compare 
the numerals, trind'm, tisrnd'm, caturnd'm, saptand'm, navdnd'm, 
dagdnd'm, saptatind'm, and navatind'm. 

2. The word stands at the end of a catalectic pdda of 7 syllables, 
where Gr, reads -aam: kavind'm, ix.67.13; girind'm, 2; carshani- 
nd'm, 8, and see feminines; nidhind'm; panind'm, 3; rayind'm, 7. 
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3. Resolution seems necessary in agnindam, x.78.3; kavindam, 
ix.64.10; rayindam, Vvi.45.19; vindam, i.25.7. 

IL Barytones. There are 48 forms (from 17 stems). 1. dtrindim, 
2; dvindm; dhindm, 2; r'shindm, 10 times, and 1.84.2; gan- 
dhi'rindm; gticindm; sdkhindm; havirmathindm. 

2. The word stands at the end of a catalectic pddu of seven 
syllables, where Gr. reads -aam: dvindm, 2; r'shindm, v.66.5; 
tuvishvdnindm (pré adhvaré is a refrain-like pdda); dhiinindm, 
2; mahishvanindm ; vdnaspdtindm ; vimahindm ; vidtindm ; 
gtcindm ; sdkhindm, 1.30.11: iv.31.3: vii.82.25; Adrindn, iv. 
48.5; and viii.24.17; 33.12; 46.1. In viii.24.23, cardnindm is at 
the end of a catalectic jagati (i. e. trishtubh) pdda. 

3. Resolution seems necessary in r’shinaam, v.65.6: x.22.1; 
mtninaam, viii.17.14; sdkhinaam, v.64.5; hdrinaam, v.33.2: 
viii.24.14; 25.23: x.23.1; and ix.105.5. 

B. In viii.20.8, we may pronounce sébharinaam, or -dim. 

C. Here belong ahi'ndm, x.139.6 ; rathi’ndm (Gr., -aam), 1.11.1: 
viii.45.7; nadi’naam, v.74.2. The accent of atasi’ndm, viii.3.13, 
would seem to refer it to a C-stem, atasi’ ?. 


GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. I. Oxytones. There are 91 forms (from 13 stems). 1, 
krshtind'm, 9 times, and vii.26.5; kshitind'm, 8; carshanind'm, 
12 (m. in 463, 1); jadmind'm ; durmatind'm, i.129.8b, 116 ; dhau- 
tind’m; matind'm, 14 times, and iii.49.3; rayind’m, i.68.7 (usually 
m.); sumatind’m. Ladd from AV., grshtind’m, ii.13.3: xix.24.5; 


carshanind'm, xiii.1.38: matind'm, xiii.1.33; 3.19: xvili.3.63. 

2. The word stands at the end of a catalectic pdda of 7 sylla- 
bles, where Gr. reads -aam: kavind'm, x.22.10; kshitind’'m, 5; 
carshanind'm, 14, and see masculines: in x.126.6, dti dvishah is a 
refrain; durmatind’m, i.129.8¢, lle: viii.46.19; matind’m, 7; su- 
kshitind'm; sumatind'm, 3; sushtutind'm, 2. 

3. Resolution seems necessary in krshtindam, vi.45.16: (not 
in 542,5:) viii.57.7; pushtindam, x.26.7; matindam, x.26.4 (and 
not in 283, 3). 

IL. Barytones. There are 7 forms (from 5 stems). 1. jdnindm, 
3; mdricindm. 2. At the end of a catalectic pdda of seven sylla- 
bles, where Gr. reads -aam: tipastutindm,; nirrtindm; gticindm. 

B. It seems to be the rule for the Rik that even the oxy- 
tone stems ending in long 7 shift the accent to the case-suffix in 
the G.p. 

I. Oxytones. There are 11 forms (from 6 stems). 1. yatind'm, 
i1.113.8 bis; 124.2; bahvind'm, 1.95.4: vi.75.5 ; bhanjatind’m, 
x.103.8 ; bhdtind'’m, 1113.15: iv.13.1; dbhuijatind’m, x.89.17; 
mahind'm, viii.19.31 (SV. ii.1173, mahi’'ndm—but not “ richtiger,” 
as Gr. says). We need not refer strind’m, AV. vii.13.1: viii.6.13, 
to C, as a transition-form, since its accent is regular for B. 

Exceptions. There is no genuine exception for which the Rik does not show a 


counter-example with accented case-ending. (1.) In iii.1.12, mahi’ndm occurs with 
unconformable accent; the first part of the hymn, 1-14, is of mystical character. 
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The AV. has nérdpanst’ndm, xv.6.4, and rdthajiteyt’ndm, vi.130.1. (2.) The word 
stands at the end of a catalectic pdda, where Gr. reads -aam. Yati’ndm occurs 
in i.158.6; but verse 6, the last, belongs to the preceding five neither in sense nor 
metre. Gr. thinks it may owe its origin to a gloss. Mahi’ndm occurs in x.134.1 
—a hymn whose style marks it as late—and in ix.102.1. Pédda b of i.36.1 reads 
vicd'm devayati’ndm. I suspect that this is a mere metrical substitute for deva- 
yantinaém. The law with regard to the place of the accent, p. 367 top, holds good 
in the formation of feminine participles, so that the stem must be either devayati’ 
or devayanti. It should, like all other feminine participles of denominatives, be 
the latter (devaydntindm : cf. i.77.3); but since the metre requires a short syllable 
in the fifth place, the is dropped and the accent shifted accordingly. For 
kani’ndm, see p. 364. (3.) Resolution seems necessary in mahi’naam, v.45.3. 

II. Barytones. There are 62 forms (from 28 stems). 1. dtish- 
thantindm; drushindm; iytishindm, 3; éshadhindm, 6; gémat- 
indm ; jayantindm ; triarushindm ; daivindm, 2; ndvyasindm 
(martitdm!); padvdatindm; md'nushindm, 6; revdtindm; vatsin- 
indm; gdcindm; gdgvatindm, 7; sr'tvarindm. 

2. The word stands at the end of a catalectic pdda of 7 sylla- 
bles, where Gr. reads -aam: agmanmdyindm; édatindm, viii.58.2 ; 
d'rndvatinim; déshadhindm, 3; ndvyasindm (m.); pr'shatindm, 
2; ma@'nushindm, 2; ydtumdtindm, 2; yéyuvatindm, viii.58.2 ; 
ropushindm,; vihitmatindm,; vavarjishindm; gadcindm, 3; gdgvat- 
indm, 3: and viii.17.14, at end of trishtubh ; giprinindm ; sani- 
shydntindm. 

3. Resolution seems necessary in ¢yd'vinaam, viii.46.22. 

C. 1. Root-words: (5) dhiyd'm, v.44.13:—(e) dhind'm, 7; 
grind, hiranyavi'ndm, viii.54.10. 2. (c) aruni'ndm; nadi'ndm, 
14: -dm, Gr. -aam, 5; purushi'ndm, Gr. -aam; svari'ndm, x.68.7, 


see p. 369. Krimi'ndm—AV. v.23.13, sdrveshdm ca krimindm, 
sdrvdsim ca krimi’'nédm—should be added on p. 369. 


GENITIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
A.B.C. There is no example. 


LOcATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 37 forms (from 16 stems). These are: dkuvi ; 
ugni, 3; aiji,2; dsamdati; dji,8; dpi; r'shi; khddi; giri; nidhi; 
pathi; pavi; yoni, 5; ragmi; gubhri; sari, 8. Example: 
agnishu. For B and C there is no example. 


LOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. There are 60 forms (from 21 stems—all but 3 in -ti) : as, @¢i- 
shu. The stems are: abhimdti; ishti; ati; rshti; krshti,6; kshiti, 
3; gdvishti, 6; divishti,11; devdhati; pdrishti; pushti; prdaniti, 
2; prétarti; prayukti; yd 2; rdti, 3; viushti, 13 times, 
and 1171.5; sdti; further, avyathi; jdmi; gubhri, v.34.8. 

Transition from B: nd@rishu, x.86.lla. The % is metrically 
favored as penultimate in a pdda of 8 syllables. 

B. There are 64 forms (from 30 stems): as, yati'shu. The stems 
are: dpnasvati; dmdnushi; Wruni; yati'; dshadhi, 19, and x.1.2; 
garbhini; gémati; citrini; jdgati, 2; taruni; tavishi, 2; ndvyasi; 
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n@hushi,3; pdrushni; pirvi'; pr'shati; prajd'vati; md'nushi,8 ; 
mrkshini; yuhvi', 2; réhini, 2; vd'ni; vd'gi; vrjani’; gdkvari, 
2; gdégvati: -ti', p. 368; sishdsanti; hdrini; jahati. 
Transition from A: svd'hdkrtishu, i.188.11 (7 metrical ?). 
C. 1. 2. apari’shu, 3; aruni’shu; nadi'shu, 9. 


Transition from B: strisht, AV. vi.11.1: vii.90.3 : xii.1.25. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
A.B.C. The only example is bAd'ri-shu (d'gahsu), viii.45.34. 


DECLENSION OF ari’, jani, pati, sdkhi, ETc. 


The stem ari is declined thus: N.s., aris, 10; in i.4.6, Bollensen suggests ari’s 
=ary-ds (vigas); A., arim, 2; arydm, viii.33.14 (G.p. -yd’m?); D., ardye; G., 
arids, 3; aryds, 35—p. 384; N.p.m., aryds, 16; A., 7; N.p.f., 2, and x.27.8 bis; 
A., 4. All the forms (except the N., A., and Ds.) are irregular, especially in the 
accent, and coincide with the N. or A.s.m. of the stem aryd. See Wb. 115. 

The stem jani, f., has the following forms: N.s., jani (transition to B); G., 
Jémyus; N.p., janayas, 12; A., janis, 2, and viii.17.7; -ibhis, 5; -ibhyas, x.183.3; 
-indm, 

Pati is declined regularly in the sense of ‘lord,’ and in composition; when 
uncompounded and meaning ‘husband,’ it has the forms pdtye, 8; pdtyus ; patyau, 
2 (ef. p. 388). The regular forms are: pate, 35; pdtis, 72; -im, 49; padtid; -yd, 2; 
(for patind, pataye, pates, cf. p. 382;) pati, 33; -ayas, 16; -ibhyas, 3. 

From the stem sdkhdy come the forms: sdkhd, 76; -dyam, 27; -dyd, 6; -dyau; 
-dyas, 65. The others come from sdkhi; sakhe, 11; sakhid, 5; -yd, 3; -ye, 10; 
-yus, Ab.; -yus, 7; -us, 2; -in, 5; -ibhis, 15; -ibhyas, D., 22; -ibhyas, 4; idm, 
4; -inaam, v.64.5. 

In like manner are declined most of the compounds of sdkhi. The following 
are found in the N.s.m.: asmdt-; indra-; kdanva-; gé-shakhd; nrvat-; méat-; 
marit-, 4 (and as fem., vii.96.2: x.86.9); sushakhd’, 2. Besides these, are found: 
gosakhayam ; sushakhd'yas, 2. Four compounds show transition to the a-declen- 
sion: drdvaydt-sakha-m, x.39.10c; ydvayat-sakhd-s, x.26.5d; pataydt (sc. -sakham) 
mandayat-sakha-m, i.4.7c. For the omission, cf. the German EHin- und Ausgang. 
I suspect the metre has something to do with these transitions; and perhaps the 
tradition once had ¢grdyavdtsakhas at the end of viii.46.12a, where our text has 
-khd. 

The peculiar form in -yus is common to jani, pati, and sdkhi. Bopp, Vgl. Gr. 
§198, considers pdty-au and sdkhy-au as organic forms. I should regard them 
rather as due to false analogy, -aw being apprehended as a case-ending. 

In the AV., x.8.39, we have the N.s.m., ékapatni-s. This form, like hiranyavdgi-s, 
RV. vii.97.7, belongs to a category that I have not distinctly set up, namely, the 
masculine compounds of feminine stems in é. 


STEMS IN UV AND 0. 


The declensional system of the uw and @-stems is closely analo- 
gous to that of the stems in ¢ and @ (p. 365). There is, however, 
one important difference. The forms of the ¢ and stems show 
that there were three distinct methods of declension, by means 
of three series of endings, A, B, and ©. The forms of the 
stems in wu and @ show that in the Vedic period their declensional 
resources were confined entirely to the series A and C. The 
few sporadic instances of B-forms from w-stems only confirm this 
statement. The forms which are even preferred by the later 
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grammar—as, dhenvai, dhenvd's, dhenvd'm—are in reality transi- 
tions to the ¢-declension, and do not belong to the w-declension at 
all. As stated at the end of p. 366, the apparent case-suffixes of 
the ¢stems were -d, -ai, -ds, -dm, ete.; and after this analogy the 
forms dhenvai, etc., were made. The originality of such a form 
as hdnv-ds (Schleicher, Comp.‘ p. 538 $252) must be denied. 

The two series, mutatis mutandis, are as follows : 


Series C. 
vs 
am 
Wa 
We 
as 
Vi 
u 


Series A was applied to the stems in short uw, including many 
masculines, but few neuters, and very few feminines. It was 
applied without distinction of gender, save that the neuters of 
course had in the N. and A., no ending in the s., -~@ in the d., and -i 
in the p. The later grammar has rules confining the “inserted n” 
to the neuter in certain cases; but in the Veda we have neuters 
without (as, vidat, mddhau) and masculines with (as, 
c@'runas). Were belong, moreover, a number of stems in %, the 
character of whose final is not always entirely clear, but which are 
treated declensionally as if the « were suffixal. 


In some, etymological evidence shows that the w is not radical. Such are: 
abhi-jnt, mita-jitu, dri, su-dré, piti-dru, sni, ghrta-snu (cf. ja’nu, da’ru, sd’nu) ; 
kharé-jru (root 2jar); d-gru (gir); puru-ksht, ksht (ghas); d-psu (bhis); -psu 
(bhds), with arund-, dhruta-, rta-, prushitd-, vigud-, vigud’-, vr’sha- ; sishnu (san) ; 
pipru (par). Gu, in the compounds of -gu with d-, pishti-, pr’gni-, bhi’ri-, sapta-, 
and in su-gé, is a peculiar modification of gé, ‘cow.’ We might see its parallel in 
rdhad-ri, p. 384, if the metre did not make the assumption of a stem -ri doubtful. 
In other cases, the final @ (or a+nasal) of a root is dropped and replaced by the 
suffix uw: thus, yé (genitive, yds), sva-yi, gubhari-yii (cf. cubhari-yd'); anu-shthi, 
su-shthé (sthd ; but cf. sthd-ra, sthav-ira); ddhri-gu, vanar-gié, gdci-gu (gam); d-khi 
(khan, kha-ta). 

Some words whose final element is a root ending in a short vowel are declined 
entirely as if the « were a suffix. Such are: dyt, adyu, abhidyi, dagadyu; didyi; 
dprdyu (yu, yuydti); asmrta-dhru (cf. varuna-dhri-t); prthu-shtu (stu, ‘ conglobarv’) ; 
su-shtt (stakti). In mitd-dru, the root is used substantively as part of a bahuvrihi ; 
and so possibly in sd-dru, AV. xv.7.1. In hari-dru, Rik x.94.12, the accent is 
probably wrong; read haridrdvas. 

The compounds of bhé ought to be declined according to C; but even in the 
Veda there are many forms from stems in short v. In the enumerations, I have 
entered them as transition-forms (C to A); but perhaps the general statement, p. 
403, would have sufficed. 


Series C was applied to oxytone stems in long @’, and their 
sometimes barytone compounds. Here belong 

1. Stems whose final element is a root: as, nabho-jd', vira-si’ ; 
monosyllabic substantives and their adjective compounds: as, jd’, 


Series A. 
us 0 as as 
um ans as 
u a’ u bhis a’ bhis 

0e u bhyas a bhyas 
os an a’n dm 
ot u shu shu 
uw Wa 
u bhydm bhydm 
u 6s a’ os 
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sit’, m.; di’, bhi’, bhra’, sri’, f.; subhd', m.f. Two words whose 
final element is a root ending (according to the dictionaries) in % 
are declined as if the final were @ For such forms we ought 
probably to set up stems in long @ as follows: raghu-drd’ 
(drindud, iv.4.1); ghrta-sni’ (cf. ghrta-snd', prd-snautu, nai-s), 
Snd: snii:: da: dé. See Gr. 623, and cf. g@ and jégi. To 
these we may perhaps add mitra-kré’' ; cf. kré-rd. The snu of 
ordhasn% is a suftix—-Lindner, p. 112. 

2. A few oxytone f. substantives (a) corresponding to barytone 
masculines: agri’ (dgru), ‘maid; kadri’ (kddru), ‘ soma-vessel 
guggul’ (gaggulu), an Apsaras; jatd' (jdtu, n.), ‘bat dhand’ 
(dhdinu), sand-bank prddkd’ ( pr'daku), ‘serpent; 
(gvdgura), ‘mother-in-law ;’ likewise the adjective madhd' (inddhu), 
‘sweet.’ (6) To several others there is no corresponding m.: 
kuhi', ‘new-moon;? cami’, ‘bowl; juhid’, ‘tongue; juhd’, sacri- 
tant’, ‘body;’ prajand'; vadha', ‘bride; viga' ?, 

3. The feminine of a large number of stems of very varied 
character (p. 367) is formed by long 7, and the largest part of the 
stems in @ are feminines of this description. Long @ is not used 
in forming the feminine, except that of @stems. And of these, 
many remain unchanged in the f. (cf. swbdhis, m., viii.17.8; f, 
ii.32.7), while others take long 7 The stem tané forms its f. in 
all three ways: tand’, tant, and tanvi. (Cf. the double feminines 
prabht', prabhvi'; madhi', madhvi; vibhi', vibhvi'; bibhatsi, 
-si'.) For the Veda, it seems necessary to set up the following 
feminine stems in @ (from the Rik and Atharvan), corresponding 
to oxytone masculines in anhoyd'; asitajii'; tani’, adj.; 
durhandyi'; pataydla'; pdrayishni'; preandyd'; mandrayi'; 
mahiyi'; munukshi'; sandyd'; stidayitnid' (of these the m. does 
not actually occur in the Rik); aghdyd'; apasyid'; abhidipsd'; 
avasyt'; dyi'; udanyt'; caranyi'; carishni'; jighatsd' ; didhi- 
shi’ ; duvasyi' ; dravitni’ ; panasyt'; prtandyd' ; babhri'; 
bibhatsi'; makhasy@'; vacasyi'; gundhyt'; sudri’; 
further, nabhand'; nrti'; Guigi'; Saranyi'; Kama-dyii'. The 
last five are substantives. The @ of kama-dyi' is rather char- 
acteristic of the f. than radical; but a m. kama-dy% does not 
occur. In like manner mitra-kri’ might be taken as f. of mitra-kri. 
The AV. has kid'mbd, corresponding to kiyd’mbi, n., of the Mik. 

Finally, several mascalines (other than those included under 
1.) belong to C: prdgd'; makshi'; krkaddga'; dtaptatani; 
sdrvatant, 

The final thematic @ is sometimes “split” into wv before the 
vocalic endings of C. This occurs regularly (1) in monosyllabic 
substantives always: as, jévas, bhuvd’; (2) in compounds whose 
last. member is a verbal root: as, nabho-jiéivas, mayo-bhiwas; (3) in 
feminine adjectives in @ preceded by y, to avoid the combination 
yv: as, apasytivas; and so with agra’, kadra’, bibhatsi’. The 
forms of compounds of verbal roots in 7’ are written with iy only 
when a double consonant precedes (brahma-priyam, gdthé-niam, 
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. 369). This restriction does not hold for the stems in radical @’. 
Che Rik has w» very often after a single consonant: as, vasi- 
juvam. This happens in the great majority of instances at the 
end of a pdda, and possibly the y ps wv was written in order 
to fill out the metre for the eye. Of course, vibhvdm has just as 
many syllables as dbhvivam. The stems whose forms are written 
as we should expect—with w rather than wve—are in fact the 
exceptions, and are: ghrtapd', vishné-pi' ; vi-bhi', su-bhi' ; 
a-st, nava-st', pra-st', vigva-si’. The TS. appears to 
have no fixed rule with regard to the use of uv. Cf. tantivam, 
1.5.5'; indravdyuvds, iii.1.6°; badhuvds. i.7.13°; aruvds, v.5.9° ; 
sivar, always; but svasti. See Ind. Stud. xiii.105,106. 

In the Rik, the distinctions between the « and @-declensions 
(A and C) are for the most part strictly maintained, except in the 
compounds of b4¢@. The transitions to B are merely sporadic. 


I. TRANSITIONS FROM A. 


A to B. The Rik has only three forms that fall under this 
category: ishvat, vi.75.15; ishvds, x.18.14; suvd'stvds, viii.19.37. 
All these are plainly verses of late date. The AV. has wrvdrud's. 

Ato C. In viii.46.6, we have (tndram) dbhiruam. In x.28.8, 
perhaps sudriam is to be taken as f. Although a root-word, 
dprayu is properly declined according to A (p. 401); but in i.89.1, 
we have dprdyuvas. The masculines madhydytvas, mitrdyivas, 
gramaytvas (N.p.), and madhtiyuvd (V.d.) are hardly to be 
accounted for, except as transition-forms. We need not try to 
explain the grammatical monstrosity pagud' (N.d.m., accent !), 
x.106.3. The character of the hymn is such that none of its 
anomalies can surprise us. The TS, has hantibhydm. 


II. TRANSITIONS FROM C. 


© to A. This is the most important category, even in the 
Veda. It becomes still more so in the later language, where 
stems ending originally in long @ are replaced by others in short 
ui. Cf. BR., s.v. prabhi. In the Rik, about ten stems ending 
originally in @ show secondary forms (about 35) from stems in 
In ix.86.1, we have dhijdvas (dhija'). Gr. derives sabar-dhii-m 
(dhentm), x.61.17, from dha; cf. dhti-noti and diti-noti. The 
compounds of bh@ pass into the @declension with especial fre- 
quency. Thus we have: dprabhu, -us; abhi (from a-bhi' ?), 
im 2; purubhi, V.dm.; prabhi (AV. xiii.4.47, prabhi'-s), 
-is 4, -tam, -68; mayobhi, -tis 4, tind, (N.p.n.), -d'n; vibhi, 
8, -dvas (for Vibhibhis, see N.p.m.); gambhi, 2, 
(V.d.m.), -@’ (A.d.m.). Perhaps the short of (vikshi) dyii'shu, 
1.58.3, is due to the metre, since it is the penultimate of a jagati- 
pada. For bibhatsii's (mdtd’), see p. 402 med. 


The Atharvan has: abhibhii’m, x.6.29; purubha’, iv.25.1, where there is good 
reason for restoring the true C-form, -bhivd (see N.d.m.); supit’nd, xii.2.11 (cf. 
pavitrena su-pd’-d, from su-pa’, VS.i.3); for dushtano, see V.s.m. The VS. has 
from udbhii’, (carman) udbhat, xv.1. 
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C to B. The only instances in the Rik are gvagrud'm, x.85.46 
(a late verse), swd'm (? see L.s.f.), and dravitnu-d’ (dhiyd'). The 
last I regard as a transition-form on account of its accent: the 
C-form would be -n%-d. On the other hand, it is better to refer 
mehatnu-@' to a stem -nii’ (not -nii'). Tani’ as a dual (x.183.2) 
would be unparalleled; see L.s.f. 

The Atharvan shows a good beginning in this direction, and contains the fol- 
lowing B-forms: kuhi’m, tani’m, vadhi’m; vadhvai, gvagruai; punarbhivis ; 
prdikud's, gvagrud’s ; taniim!; agrivai and rdjjvém. The VS. has a-sé’m, for 
a-si’-am. 

III. TRANSITIONS TO THE N-DECLENSION. 


In explaining the case-forms with internal » from é-stems (p. 
373) it was natural to point to the analogy of the frequent én- 
stems; but since there is no class of stems ending in un, grave 
exception may be taken against the term “-declension.” I have 
used it, however, for the sake of convenience and brevity. 

As with the ¢ and ¢-stems, this “transition” is universal in the 
G.p. of A and C, the only exception being jéguvdm. The n is 
also seen in series A in the Ls.m. (108 forms, 31 stems), in the 
G.s.m. (ed@’runas and driéinas), in the Ls.n. (39 forms, 15 stems), 
D. (mddhune), Ab. (mddhunus, sdé'nunas), G. (27 forms, 4 stems), 
L. (@yuni, sd@'nuni), and in the N.A.p. (127 forms, 14 stems). 

Here Benfey puts abhirii-nam, despite the accent ( Vedica, p. 
123—but see 131), VS. vi.l7 (= AV. vii.89.3, abhi’runam). 
ix.65.30, @ rayim @’ sucetiinam (vrnimahe), one must see a stem 
sucetiina = sucetand, or change the reading to sucetiind (adv.), 
or take the form as A.s.m. of suceti. 


The following synopses exhibit the terminations of the 
inflectional forms : 


Series A. MASCULINE. 

Singular: N., -ws, -w’; A., -um,; L, -vd, -und ; D., -ue, -ve, 
-ave; Ab., -vas, G., -was ?, -vas, -unas, -08, -av-as ?; L., -av-i, 
-au, V., -0. 

Dual: N.A.V., -@ (it?), LD.Ab., -ubhydm; G.L., -uos. 

Plural: N.V., -avas, -uwas, -vas, -dvas?; A., -dir, 
-vas; L, -ubhis; D.Ab., -ubhyas ; G., -tindm, -tinaam ; L., -ushu. 

FEMININE. 

Singular: N., -ws; A.,-wm; L., -ud, (-u-y-d’, adv.,) -vd; D., -ave; 
Ab.G., -os; L., -au; V., -o. 

Dual: N.A.V., (iti); L., -wos. 

Plural: N.V., -avas, -vus; A., -ds,-vas; I., -ubhis; Ab., -ubhyas; 
G., -tindm, -dnaam; L., -ushu. 

NEUTER. 

Singular: N.A., L, -vd, -und; D., -ve, -une, -ave; 
AD.G., -uwas, -vas, -unas, -os; L., -un-i, -av-i, -o, -au; V., -u. 

Dual: N.A., (été). 
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Plural: N.A., -@, -dni; L, -whhis; G., -dndm, -inaam; L., 
-ushu. 

Series C. MASCULINE. 

Singular: N., A., -wam; L, -wd; D., -we; G., -was. 

Dual: N.A.V., 

Plural: N.V., -was; A., -was, -is; L., -abhis; G., -udm, -indm; 
L., -dshu. 

FEMININE. 

Singular: N., A., -wam, -vam?; L., -ud, D., -we; 
Ab.G., -uas; L., -ui, (iti); V., -w. 

Dual: N.A., -wé; G.L., -wos, -vos ?. 

Plural: N., -was, -ds, -vas; A., -was, -vas, -as?; L, -dbhis; D., 
-tibhyas; G., -andm, -tinaam,; L.., -tishu. 


NEUTER. 
Singular: N.A., -w; L, -ad. 


Oxytone stems, when not strengthened by vowel-change or 
nasal, shift the accent to the ending in series A, in the Ls., in 
the Ab.G.s., in the G.L.d., and always in the G.p. In C, on 
the contrary, the accent never leaves the thematic vowel, 
except in monosyllabic stems. Sporadic exceptions will be 
noticed as they come up. 

Several A-stems have forms analogous to those of art; i. e., the vocalic endings 
are affixed directly to the “ unstrengthened” stem: as, pagu-ds (—pagi’n). These 
stems are: pagi; pith; kr'tu; kratu, gatékratu; médhu; vasu; Vibhii’; gigu; 
sahasrabahu. 

By way of illustrating the wealth of declensional resources in the Veda, a few 
equivalent forms may be cited: krdtud, -vd, -und; krdétwe, -ave; krdtvas, -os ; 
cd'runas, cd’ros; drimas, drés ; druhydvi, druhyat ; pagud’, pagind (accent, p. 367 
top); pagrds, pagi'n ; cigve, cigave ; cigvas, cigos ; tantiam, tant’m ; vadhtiam, vadh- 
a'm; camti, caméi, cami’ ; uri, uri’; purt, puri’ ; mddhuas, -vas, -wnas, -os ; 
vdsvas, -unas, -08; -os; sd’navi, sd’no, sd'nuni, sd'nau; abhithivam, 
-bhit’m ; mayobhi's, -bhii’s; -bhiivd, -bhii'nd ; -bhivas, -bhi’n; vibhiam, -bhim ; 
vibhiias, vibhavas ; vibhiias, vibhvt’s ; gambha's, gambhii’s ; etc., ete. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The ending -s is affixed nag to the stem.. The form 
occurs 886 times (from 250 stems). Examples are: agis, 13; 
asmaytis, 16; indus, 64; rbhiis, 21; kettis,23; krdtus, 14; cd'rus, 
16; devaytis, 15; mdnus, 15; vdsus, 25; vdyiis, 20; vigud'yus, 
18; vishnus, 34; sindhus, 17; sukrdtus, 32; stinis, 18; so ddhri- 
gus, 3; khardjrus; purukshiis, 5; mitddrus, 2; yids, viii.18.13— 
BR., dvaytis; svayis, 2. In viii.66.7, ishus is m. 

Transitions from C: dprabhus; prabhiis, 4; mayobhiis, 4; 
vibhiis, 8; gambhiis, 2. 

In vii.86.3, prehé tad éno varuna didr'kshi'po, p. -shu | tipo, we 
have elision and crasis. Siy., chdndasah sulopah: drashtum 
ichann aham; but since desiderative adjectives are oxytone 
(Lindner, p. 62), perhaps didr'kshu is an adverb with recessive 
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accent. So in ix.96.15, urv wa gdttéh suydmo nd védhd: Siy., 
supdm sulug iti sor luk, Gr., va. 

In vii.60.3, visarga seems wrongly added before s- in dhé'mdni 
mitrdvarund yuvdkuh | sim. BR. suggest yuvd'ku, as p.n. with 
dha'mani. Cf. sdsni | sdm, p. 377 ad fin. 

C. 1. Here belong 24 forms (from 9 stems): -bAd’s with abhi-, 
6; pari-,9; puro-; mayo, 3; sacd-; svayam-; ekadyd's (root 
ldiv, dyi-td) ; sii's, 1146.5; vigudgambhis; and from the Athar- 
van, udaupi's, madhupi's, vdtapii's, xviii.3.37 ; prabhii's, xiii.4.47; 
vibhi's, vii.21.1: xiii.4.47: xv.15.6; gambhi's, xix.46.6; subhii's, 
xiii. 4.52. 

2. Prdgii's, 1.40.1 (BR., prdgis); dtaptatanis; sdrvatanis, AV. 
v.6.11-14: xi.3.32-49 bis: Qat. Br. iv.6.1': xi.1.8°. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
A. There are 73 forms (from 31 stems). 


Enumeration: arundpsus,2: ahanyts; dbharddvasus ; ishus, 2; krimus ; gatis, 
2; caranyis ; cd’rus,2: jdsus; jivd’tus,2; tridhd’tus; \da'nus; 2dd’nus ; dhiyd'- 
vasus ; dheniis, 22; pdarcus; bibhatsis, see p. 402 med.; bhujyts ; rdjjus ; riwat- 
pacus ; vasiyts, 3; vastus; gravasyis; saptadhdtus; sardyus, 2; sindhus, 
11; subdhis ; sumddangus; sugrétus ; suabhicis. 


In i.186.4 and vii.2.6, visarga seems wrongly written ; for su- 
digheva dheniih, Gr. proposes -e va dheni', 

C. Here belong: 1. dhii's, 2; punarbhii's; mayobhii's; si's, 
1.32.9; yamasi's ; rahasi's; virasi's; sushi's; trom the AV., 
abhibhi's, ii.27.1; prabhii's, ix.4.2; gambhii's, xiv.2.26 ; prasi’s, 


iii.23.4. 

2. Tand's, 8 (AV., 7: as, ii.13.4); vadhii's, 4 (AV., 5: as, 
1.14.2); gvagri's; from the AV., vii.47.2 ; gugguli's, 
iv.37.3; juhd's, xviii.4.5 ; dhand's, 1.17.4; prddkii's, v.18.3,15; 
madhii's, vii.56.2; from the VS., jati's, xxiv.25,36. 

3. Guigi's; nrti's; cundhyi's; saranyi's; from the AV., 
kid'mbis, xviii.3.6 (cf. Rik x.16.18); asitajii's, xii.1.21; pata- 
ydli's, vii.115.2. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. 1, The form has no case-ending. It occurs 413 times (from 
68 stems). Examples are: wri, 51: and iv.43.5, as adv.; ed'rn, 
27; tridhd'tu, 13; pdgu, iii1.53.23; VS. xxiii.30; puri, 13; prthi, 
15; mddhu, 16; vasu, 77; sd'nu, 18; further, abhijiv, 5; kshi ; 
vigudpsu; sushthi; dprdyu. 

For didr'kshu, vii.86.3, and wri, ix.96.15, see m. In iii.49.2, 
the metre requires d’yu, text @yus. In AV. viii.2.28, the sense 
requires pdrayishnvi—text r-); in iii.19.1, jishnvi—MSS. 
in xx.135.12, bahvi—MSS., and in xix.30.1, jard’mrtyu 
—MSS. and ed. -uh ¢-. 

2. The final -« suffers metrical protraction in several words: 
urd, vi.47.14; puri’, 12 times, given by Gr.: as, x.94.5; mith, 2. 
The pada has in every instance -% Cf. Prat. vii.31: vii.9,19: ix.3. 
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C. Since the forms for A and C are coincident, it is sometimes 
doubtful whether a word is to be referred to a stem in -#, or te a 
transition-stem in -% Here may be put: abhi; prabhi, 2, see 
BR.; mayobhii, 4; vibhi,4; gambhi, 2 (the foregoing have other 
w-forms) ; subhii (dnnam), i1.35.7; from the AV., (gdrma) udbhii, 
ix.2.16; vibhi, prabhi, xx.135.9; gambhi, x.1.9; and also raghu- 
dri (cakrdm), Rik x.61.16, since the only other forms of this word 
require a stem -drii’ (p. 402 top). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The form terminates in -wm and occurs 736 times (from 179 
stems). Examples are: 17; 20; indum, 27; urim, 
18; kettim, 34; krdtum, 55; lgdtém, 33; ed’rum, 14; tdntum, 
15; ddsyum, 15; pagum, 15; bhdniim, 15; bhujyiim, 15; man- 
yim, 18; vdydm, 18; gdtrum, 15; gigum, 26; sindhum, 22; 
sintim, 17; farther, ddyum; ddhri-gum, 4; abhidyum; @khiim; 
digadyum, 2; didyiim,6; piprum,7; purukshim, 7; pr'gnigum; 
prushitdpsum,; vigvdpsum; saptdgum. 

Transitions from C; dbhiim, 2; prabhiim; vibhim; abhibhim, 

AV. x.6.29. 

C. Here belong: 1. (a) vibhiiam,4; vishnd-piiam, 3; subhiam. 

(b) dbhiivam, 2; kagojivam ; manojivam, 2; mayobhivam, 5; | 
vusijivam; vigudgambhuvam; gambhiivam, 2; sacdbhivam, 2 ; 
sudbhiivam, 2 (these nine words are in every case at the end of ; 
a pdda of 8 or of 12 syllables, except manojiivam, x.81.7) ; abhi- 
bhivam, AV. ix.5.36; gambhiivam, x.6.15,17. 

2. Krkaddgiam may be taken as m. with sdrvam, 1.29.7. 

Transitions from A: dbhiruam, viii.46.6 ; and perhaps sudriam, 
x.28.8 (or f.). 

Transition to the n-declension: sucetiinam (?). See p. 408 med, 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. The form occurs 50 times (from 15 stems). 

Enumeration: ddhenum ; arundpsum ; ishwm, 2; krimum; cd’rum, 2; jasum ; 
jigatnim; jirdddnum ; jivd’tum, 3; dhanum; dhenim, 27; bhujyim; vasiyim ; 
carum, 3; sindhum, 4. 

Transition from C: sabar-dhii-m, x.61.17; ct. p. 403 ad fin. 

C. Here belong: 1. (a) a-stam, 2; sakrt-stiam; for su-dm, 
v.58.7, see L.s.f.; from the AV., astam, vii.35.3; vigvastiam, 
xii.1.17. vigvajivam; sacdbhivam; from Qat. Br., baréivam, 
11.2.1", 

2. Prddktiiam, AV. x.4.17 (MSS. and ed. -vdm/); RV., juhtiam, 
2; tantiam, 45; vadhiam; in true Atharvan verses, tantiam, 16 
times ; tenvdm, xix.37.2. 

3. (a) Carishniiam (ptiram), viii..28 ; sudriiam, vii.32.20 (SV. 
1.238, -vam): possibly, x.28.8; jighatstiam, AV. ii.14.1. 
avasytivam ; durhandytivam ; makhasytivam ; vacasytivam ; 
gundhytivam, 2; kamadytvam. (ec) tanvdm ?, as an adjective, 
Viii.65.12¢, 
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In only about four passages of the Rik does long thematic @ become v. They 
are: x.51.2b, le: ix.96.21c: i.162.20b. The fourth passage is a late one. In 
ix 96.21c, possibly the shorter grammatical form has been ousted by the longer: 
read kri’dai camior d’ pundnd (text camvdr . . piydmdna)?. Perhaps, 
too, we ought to accept Grassmann’s suggestion and read indrdya tantiam mame, 
viii.65.12, text indrdt pari. Cf. p. 379 top. 

Transitions to B. The case-ending of devi’-m was apparently m 
(p. 366 end). After this analogy were formed : kuhi'm, AV. vii. 
47.1; vadhi'm, ix.3.24: x.1.1; tand'm, xviii.1.13,14 (the Rik, 
x.10.12, has the older form, tanviam); asd’m, VS. xxx.14. The 
Rik has no such forms in -d@’m. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The general ending is added directly to the stem: 1. 
krdtud, iv.28.3: vii.21.6. 

2. The stem-final becomes v: in the oxytones paragud’, i.130.4, 
and paged’, twice ; in krdtvd, 57; and in gigvd. 

Transition to the n-declension, This occurs in 108 forms (from 
31 stems): as, Ardtund. 

The stems are: angi; akté, 2; andgi; abandhi; indu; uri; rjt; rth, 8; keti, 
9; krdtu,12; ceti; jishni; tridhd’tu; dré,5; dhimdketu; dhrshni; pagi; bhani, 
24; manu; manyt, 4; ript; vagni, 2; vahati; vdyi, 1; vibhindéi; vishnu, 4; 
vr'shapsu; sddhi, 2; suceti, 7; stanayitnt; sni, or n., 4. 

Since sn% and dri are apparently monosyllables, we might 
expect the accentuation snund’, snubhis, snushi, drund’ (cf. dhi- 
nd@m); but in reality these words are accented as if from the 
dissyllabic stems sd@’nu, dd'ru, of which they are the shortened 
forms. Compare tmdn-d (p. 341 end), tmdne, tmdni (for dtmdnd, 
or dt-, ete.); yd'ne, yd'nas (for yévane, -as); giin-as (for gudn-as) ; 
st'r-as (for star-as) ; but stri-bhis. 

If sucetinam 4’, ix.65.30, stands for sucetind a’ (the m being 
introduced to avoid hiatus, Gr. 1531), the case is parallel to that 
in vii.7.2 (p. 348 end). But ef. p. 404 med. 

Transition from C: mayobhiind, iii.16.6. 

Cc. Here belong: vibhiid; manojivd; sendjivd; sudbhivd. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: 1. mehatnud’ (stem -ni', on account of accent) ; 
ddhenud; gdrud, 5; susdrtud; hdnud; ishud, AV. v.5.4; hanud, 
vi.56.3. 2. panvd’ (stem -nit') ; cikitud’, AV. vii.52.2; mdadhud, 
RV., 2; tshvd, AV. x.1.27. 

Transition to B: (from C) dravitnud’, viii.81.15 (stem -nd’, 
x.49.9). See p. 404 top. 

Six oxytone stems in “% have instrumentals in -w-y-d’, with 
adverbial displacement of accent: anushthuyd' ; amuyd’, 7; 
dguyd, 2; dhrshnuyd’, 15; raghuyd ; sddhuyd', 6; similarly 
mithuyd' from mithu. Cf. p. 358 top. 

C. Here belong: 1. bhuvd’, 2; punarbhivd, AV. ix.5.28. S 
Ljuhiid, 6; %uhid, 4; tanid, adj.; tanid, subst., 27; vadhid; 
in true Atharvan verses, taniid, 4; tanvd@, 5; rdjjud (iii.11.8). 
3. duvasytivd. 
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In x.24.1, s6mam piba sutdm, cami’ may be Ls., for 
‘Drink with the cup the soma pressed’ (ef. tapani’, p- 381 end) ; 
or L.s.: ‘Drink the pressed soma in the cup.’ 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. Here belongs: 2. médhvd, 17; AV. v.27.2,3: vi.12.3. 

Possibly the crystallized case-form jitd'- ‘(with -bharman, 
-shthira) is an instrumental, for jdtud, like mati’, p. 380; but ja’ta 
may be an adv. accusative. Suhdnti (2) might mean ‘with easy 
blow;’ but see A.d.m. and A.p.n. 

Transition to the n-declension. This occurs with 39 forms (from 
15 stems) : as, The stems are: uri; krdhii ; ghetdsnu; 
jurdyu; titaa; trshiis tridhd'tu; da'nu; dhrshni:, 3 puriri,; 
prthi; méadhu, 16; vdsu, 7; sd’nu, 2; svddi. 

Transition from C : suptind, AV. xii.2.11. 

C. Here belong: mayobhiivd; (pavitrend) supa'd, VS. i.3. 


DatTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belongs: 1. sahdsra-bdhu-e, viii.45.26. 2. krdtve, 
11; pdgve (n.?), 3; gigve; krdtve, AV. vi.19.2: xviii,2.23. 

3. The stem-final is usually gunated and -e added: thus, dyé-e, 
dyéve. This form occurs 231 times (from 66 stems). In i.61.1, 
the metre seems to demand édhrigdve, text -dve. 


The stems are: angi; aketi; akth; ddhrigu; abhidyu ; avasyt, 2 ; avishyt ; 
dyt, 10; dei; indu,4; iyakshié; ‘udanyés ; rj, 2; rshibandhu; kakérdu ; kavatnt ; 
kdri, 6; krtnt ; keté, 2; krétu; kshiprd-ishu ; céru ; jantié; jtréddnu ; taku; 
tr’tsu; désyu, 9; dushtéritu ; dhrshni, 8; panasyé ; parimanyé ; pag; 
piyatné port, 8; pedi, 5; prayajyu; babhri, 2; bahis ; bhant, 2; bhiré ; bhr’gu, 

manasyti ; manyt, 12; mddayitné ; mrtyt, 6; ydjyu, 5: 
vacasyt, 3; vasu, 3; vdyt, 23; vishnu, 13; vida, 2; vetasé ; gdtru ; 
gémtanu, 3; 7; gigu, 2; sudd’nu, 6; subdndhu ; sint, 10; svdbhdnu, 2; 
hatni.. 


C. Here belong: vibhie; vishndpie; subhiie; and, abhibhive; 
vigudbhiive; sacdbhiive. 


DatTIvE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: jivd'tave, 7; dhendve; gdrave, 5. 

C. Here belongs taniie, RV. , 18; AV., 6; -ve, AV., 7. 

Transitions to B. The Rik has “only ishoai (from A), vi.75.15. 
The Atharvan has 5 cases, all from C: vadhuai, xiv.2.9; gvagruai, 
26; vadhvai, 73. In agrivai, vi.60.1,3, the @ is “ split” after gr 
(but not in gvagruai after gr), and so the accent is not shifted to 
the ending. Ct. punar-bhivds, G.s.f. 


DATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. Here belong: pdgve?, 3; urdve; vigud'yave. 

Transitions to the n-declension : mddhune ; kagipune, AV. 
Vi.138.5, 

C. For the remaining cases of the n. there are no examples. 


| 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. 1. Here belongs only pituds, vi.20.4. 

2. The usual form in -0s occurs 33 times (from 22 stems). It is 
a question whether cékshoh (si'ryo ajdyata), x.90.13, is not a 
mere ungrammatical (or contracted ?) form like vidyét. The sense 
of AV.ii,35.4 suggests the reading cdkshos, text cdkshvs. See 
V.s.m., and stems in ¢ radical, Ab.s.f. 

The stems are: 7; adhvaryi; rti; kred’nu, ix.77.2; kshipant ; gantu ; 


caksu? ; tanayitni ; tanyati devay ; dyt, 2; ninitsi ; pari ; many, 2; mrtyis 
ririkshi ; vanishthi ; vdyi, 2; vishnu, 3; cdtru-catru ; sindhu ; snit, 


C,. There is no example. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
A. Here belong only: dhdnos, 3; vdstos, 3. 
C. Here belong: 1. bdbhuvds ; asistias, AV. x.10.23. 
kadriwas; tants, 3: AV., 2. 
Transition to B: (from A) ishvds, x.18.14: AV. v.14.12. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. 2. Méddhvas occurs twice as Ab. 3. The usual form 
occurs 7 times: urds, 4; sd'nos; svddés, 2. 
Transitions to the n-declension : mddhunas; sd'nunas. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong : 1. perhaps dhrshnu-ds, x.22.3 ; ripu-ds, iv.3.13; 
( piparos ?), vi.20.7 ; and vishnu-as, viii,31.10.. In all 


these instances the text has -os, 2. paguds, 11 AV. 
vii. 14.3); pitvds, 8; krdtvas, 2; mddhvas, 12; vdsvas, 5; gigvas. 

3. The usual form in -os occurs 199 times (from 71 stems). For 
dyés, iii.54.2 (m.f.), and x.105.4,9 (m.), see p. 344, 361. For 
gikshoh, iii.19.3, BR. read giksho. 


The stems are: angi, 8; akté, 11, and see f.; aghdyi, 5; ddevayu; adhvaryi ; 
andgi ; dnrju; dyajye ; 22; indu, 2; uri; i, 2; kart, 7; kered’nu, 
1.155. 2; krdtu; cd’ru, 2; janti, 4; jishnii, 4; tanyat ; ; trasddasyu ; ; dakshu; 
ddsyu, 8; didhishi: ; devdbandh ; dyi, 4; dri. (drés and driénas) ; dhakshu ; 
dhrshni ; ” dhenii, 2; ninitsi, 2; patdru; paragi ; pdyi; pipru, 3; piyt, 2; 
purukshi, 4; prabha'vasu ; prayiys ; bahii ; madhu ; mandyé, 2 2; 
manu, 8; many, 3; mdngcati; mrtyi, 2; ydjyu; yi, 2; yuvdki; ripi; vadh- 
; vayiyu; visu; vdyi, 10; vigvd'yu; vishnu, 14; vidi; carry; 5; 
1119.6; gigu; sdhyu; sddhi, 2; sindhu, 13; subdndhu; sushtu; sini, 2; 
starbhdnu, 2; heti. 


Transition from C: prabhdés, ix.86.5. 

Transitions to the n-declension: cd’runas viii.5.14; 
driimas, or 0., i.161.1. 

In x.46.7, (agnayo) vanarshado vdydavo nai somah, Gr. (Wb. ys sees an old genitive 
of Vayu, assuming that the form in -av-as existed along with -o-s and -w-as. 
is unlikely. When we have the stronger stem, we have as a rule the weaker 
ending, and vice versa; but cf. girdyas, Ab., p. 383, and rdhddrayas, p. 384 end. 
His conjecture srshtd’h, ‘hastening as the winds,’ Ueb. ii. 516, does not 
BR.., ‘inviting ;’ see N.p.m. 


C. Here belong: gambhiwas (rdsasya ?), i.105.3; sacdbhivas. 


| ‘ 
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GENITIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: aktés, v.30.13 ; dhends, 3; vdstos, 19; vdstos- 
vastos, 2; sardyos; sindhos, 2. 

C. Here belong: 1. bhuvds; bhuvas-pate, AV. x.5.45bis. 2. 
agravas, 2; tantas, 14; vadhtias, 3; AV., taniias, 10; -vds, 4; 
vadhtias, 2. 3. gundhytivas. 

Transitions to B: (from A) suvd'stvds ; urvdrud’s (BR., -@’), 
AV. vi.14.2:—(from C) punarbhiv-ds, AV. i.27.2 (for accent, ef. 
agriv-ai); prdakud's, x.4.5; gvagrud's, xiv.1.44. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. Here belong: 1. mddhuas,2. 2. mddhvas, 65 (and AV. 
vdsvas, 38. 

3. The forms without » (36, from 8 stems) are more numerous 
than those with m (27, from 4 stems). They are: wurés; kshés ; 
c@'ros, 2; mddhos, 13; vdsos, 8; vd'stos,7; sddhés; svddés, 3 ; 
from the AV., géggulos (xix.38.1); mddhos, 6; vdsos, 3; vdsor- 
vasos, 2; vd'stos. 

Transitions to the n-declension: cd'runas, 4; dd'nunas, 3; 
middhunas, 9; vdsunas, 11. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


For the genetic relations of the several forms, see p. 387. 

A. 1. The stem-final is gunated and the ending is added. There 
are 8 such forms (from 7 stems): dnavi, vili,10.5; trasddasyavi, 
Val. 1.10; ddsyavi, viii.6.14; druhydvi, viii.10.5 ; pdviravi, Vil. 
3.9; vishnavi, viii.3.8; 12.16; sdndvi, viii.57.15. 

2. The ending is dropped and the preceding diphthong receives _ 
a second increment. There are 30 such forms (from 19 stems) : 
aktat; dyat%,2; urat, 5; kratau; curat; druhyat; pdrgau; 
pacgat ; pishtigau ; pitdkratau; mdanau, 2; mana%, 3 ; 
mitddrau; yddau, 3; grishtigau; sindhan, 2; sétau ; svdrau. 

The form with » is hardly authenticated in the m. In AV. 
xx.133.3, rdjjuni seems a seakuhhe reading, MSS. rajani. 

If there is any certain instance of a L. in -d, it must be regarded 
as due to false analogy. Gr., Ueb. ii.512, sees such a form in 
ix.97.37, (for rta%) matind'm, ‘at the time of prayer.’ In 
AV. xx.131.12, the MSS. have vanishthd’, ed. -a%. 

C. There is no example. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. The Rik has only simdhau, viii.20.25; the AV., sdrau, 
V.25.1; 1.11.1. 

C. 1. The VS. has bhruvi, xix.91. 2. Of the organic form 
there are 4 examples: caméi; tantéi,3; and with metrical length- 
ening, 3: tantéi, p. 4, ii.16.2: x.65.7; 66.9. The metre makes 
against the lengthening in iv.6.6, tandéi (Prat. viii.7), p. 4. Cf. 
stems in r (ar), = 
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The ending is sometimes dropped (or absorbed by the thematic 
vowel?). Asa L., camd’ occurs 6 times; but in x.24.1, it may 
be instr. In x.183.2, sud'ydm tand' r'tvie (L.s.n.) nd'dhamdndm, 
tan@’ is L.s.: ‘ praying (for a son) in thy body at the time of the 
The -d of the L. is pragrhya, Prat. i.28. Cf. p. 389, B3. See 
note to Ath. Prat. 1.74: tand’ ?, iv.25.5; mdyd’, xviii.4.4. 

Transitions to B. The Rik has only gvagrud’m. The AV. has 
rdjjvdm, vi.121.2. We ought probably to read tanvd'm: in 
1.18.3, ed. ; in xix.61.1, tani's tanvd'm me bhaved antdh, 
MSS. -vd’, ed. -vd*m; and in 37.2, text -vdm; and, possibly, tanud'm 
in 55.3, text -vdm. Cf. note to Ath. Prat. iii.60. Similarly Roth 
has proposed for Rik v.58.7, sud’m, text sudm. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. 1. Here belongs sd’nav-i. It occurs 9 times. 

1. (a) Furthermore, the combination sd@’no dvye occurs 7 times, 
and sd'no avydye once. In the last instance the -o occupies the 
ninth place of a jagati ; in the other 7, the ninth of a trishtubh. 
The pada has -au in all 8 instances, and the Prat., ii.35, implies 
that the natural samhitd-form would be -dv. The metre shows 
this view to be wrong, since the -o has the value of a short syllable 
(av). I think that the -é or -y of the ending has been simply 
dropped before a vowel, in order to avoid a cacophony (e. g., 
sd'ndv-y avydye); and that this has happened without the usual 
compensatory lengthening, in order to give the requisite cadence 

2. Here belong 28 forms (from 8 stems): arajjaté ; ura, 6; 
ghr'shau; prthai; mddhau, 4; vdsau, 3; vidat, 2; sd’nau, 10: 
AV. xi.5.12; mddhau, AV. ix.1.16,17. 

Transition from C: (¢érman) udbhat, VS. xv.1. 

Transitions to the n-declension: d@'yuni, 3; sd'nuni, 1,155.1 
(Gr., -dni); dd@'runi, AV. vi.121.2. Jacobi, Ind. Stud. xiv.144, 
cites amuni=amushmin; ef. vigve=vigvasmin, iv.16.19, and Gr. 
1299. 

Bollensen, Orient wnd Occ. ii.481, proposes for vii.39.3 urd'n- 
tdrikshe, i. e. urd’ an-, text wrat. Cf. masce. 


VocaATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The stem-final is gunated: thus, adhvaryo. The form 
occurs 508 times (from 58 stems). Examples are: indo, 144; 
dhrshno, 19; vaso, 62; vdyo, 43; vishno, 17; gatakrato, 47; 
sukrato, 22; sano, 36; further, adhrigo, 3; sishno. BR. read 
giksho, iii.19.3 ; see G.s.m. 

In AV. iv.7.3, dushtano is possibly a transition-form (for 
dushtani), since the Vedic stem is properly dushtand’. 

The form sahasracaksho (V.s.m.f., for -shus), AV. iv.20.5: 
xix.35.3, may be regarded as analogous to bhadra-goce, etc., p. 390 
top. We might assume a shorter stem in -w equivalent to that 
in -ws; but it is hardly necessary or warrantable here. 

C. There is no example. 
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VocaTIvVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: adrisdno; durhano; prthushto; sindho, 3; 
subdho ; svabhdno. For sahsracaksho (oshadhe), AV. iv.20.5, 


see m. 
C. Here belong: jéhu, AV. xviii.4.6; vadhu, xiv.1.58; 2.7; 
babhru, vi.139.3. 
VocaTIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 
A. The Atharvan has guggulu, xix.38.2. 
NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


A. The genesis of the form is uncertain (p. 390). It ends in -@: 
as, adhvarya'. It occurs 196 times (from 69 stems). Examples are : 
indravdyi', 22; imdrdvishna, 13; bahi', 20; vdjinivasd, 21; 
vr'shanvasd, 18; further, dsmrta-dhraé ; rta-psi ; ghrtd-snii 
(-sinu), 2; vanar-gi'; vrdhasnd’. 

Transitions from C: puru-bhi'; gambhi'; gambhi; paribhi’, 
AV. iv.25.1. In this passage, the restoration of the older and 
longer grammatical form (the true C-form) is strongly favored 
by the metre: thus, vigvasya paribhiivd 

The form appears in both texts with shortened final: jigatni' 
(mitrd'vdrund), vii.65.1; suhdnti (etimurim dhiinim ca), 19.4. 
Cf. p. 390 ad fin., 391, B. 

C. Here belong: manojivd; mayobhiivd, 7; gambhiivd, 2, and 
vi.60.14; sacdbhivd, 6. Almost all are at the end of a pdda. 
Here I would put ghrta-sniv4, iii.6.6. See p. 402 top. 

Transitions from A: madhiiyuvd, 2; paged’, x.106.3 (p. 403 med.). 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 

A. Here belong: jigatnd’; dhend’, 4, and see p. 406; sdbandha, 
2; samdndbandhi; hand, 4. 

C. Here belong: 1. sréivd; apijivd; punarbhivd; gambhivd; 
sacdbhiivd ; vigvdgambhuvd, i.160.4: vi.70.6: 1,160.1 r-, a 
— peculiarity; cf. p. 342 and Prat. ii.11):—dAriivau, Cat. 

r. Xiv.9.4°. 2. ; tanéd, 6. Form as well as sense 
forbid our taking tand’ (r’tvie) as dual, x.183.2. See L.s.f. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DUAL NEUTER. 

A. The Rik has only wrvi’, 3. As these cases are “weak” in 
the neuter, the accent of an oxytone stem (wri) is shifted to the 
vocalic ending not cf. page-ds, pitv-ds, ete. The 
VS. has j@’nw-n-i, xx.8. 

INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 

A. Instrumentals: andmayitnibhydm, nrbahibhydm ; bahi- 
6. Dative: bdhvibhydm. Ablatives: dribhydm ; bahi- 
hy dm. 

INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 
A. C. The Rik has no example. VS. xxv.1, bhrd-bhyd'm. 
Transition from A to C: hdnibhydm, p. %, TS. vii.3.16". 
VOL. X. 56 
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INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL NEUTER. 


A. C. The Rik has no example. The AV. has jd'nubhydm, 
ix.8.21: x.2.3. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


A. Genitives: tirudés; bdhuds, v.16.2. Locatives: bahuds, 21 
times; drvds, AV. xix.60.2; bahvds, vii.56.6: xix.60.1 (ed. -vds /), 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


A. Locatives: Adnuwos, 1.52.6: AV. x.2.8; -vos, x.2.7. 

C. Locatives: 1. bhruvds, iv.38.7: Gat. Br. xii.9.1°. 2. 
caméos, 13 times, and ix.69.5 ; 108.10; camvds, ix.96.21 (but see 
p- 408 top). 

GENITIVE AND LocaTivE DuaL NEUTER. 


A. C. The Rik has no example. AV. x.2.2, jd’nw-n-os. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. 1. Here belongs only mdédha-as, ix.89.3. 2. As a dis- 
syllable, mdédhv-as occurs thrice. I would add Vibhv-as—taking 
it as voeative of the stem Vibhi’'—, at the beginning of iv.34.9d 
(Gr., N.p. of stem vidbhd) and vii.48.1d, and Vibhv-us, iv.36.3. 
Cf. Vibhil-bhis, vii.48.2. The stem is perhaps differen- 


tiated as a proper name from wibhd'; cf. p. 368 top. 

3. The stem-final is gunated: as, aktdv-as. The form occurs 737 
times (from 161 stems). Examples are (N. and V.): adhvarydvas, 
27; dydvas, 27; dgdvas, 30; indavas, 67; rbhdvas, 57; kdrdvas, 


18; vdsavas, 46; sindhavas, 34; sudd'navas, 42; further, d-psavas, 
and compounds of 2-psu, -dyu; dgravas ; mitd-jiiavas, 2; mitd- 
dravas, 2; hari-dravas (p. 401). Here belong probably: vdydvas 
(sdmds), x.46.7 (cf. p. 410 end); and vdydva ind-, p. -ve, vil.92.4. 
See BR., 3vdy%. 

Transitions from C: dhijdvas; vibhdvas. 

In i.64.3 and viii.22.11, we have from the stem édhri-gu (-gu= 
gam), ddhri-gdvas. The 4@ is perhaps due to the false analogy of 
g@'vas, ‘cows.’ Cf. D.s.m., p. 409. 

C. Here belong: vibhias; subhtias, 8; surdgias; and, d-duvas; 
aibhivas, 1.64.6: 1x.65.27; u-hivas; jévas, 2; nabhojivas; pari- 
bhivas; manojiivas, 3; mayobhiivas, 6; raghu-drivas, 3 (see p. 
402); vayojivas; gambhivas; sadyojtivas; sudbhiivas, 4; mayo- 
bhiivas, AV. vii.60.2 ; subhiivas, iv.8.7. 

Transitions from A: dprdyuvas; madhydytivas; mitrdytvas; 
gramaytvas. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. 2. Here belong: mddhv-as, Vil. 2.4; gatakraty-as. 3. Here 
belong 89 forms (from 15 stems). They are: anagrdévas; dbhi- 
ravas; arendvas; ishavas, 3; tridhd'tavas ; dhendvas, 49; pdr¢- 
avas, 2; vastydvas, 3; gdravas ; sanishydvas, 2; sdmanyavas; 
sindhavas, 21; suketdvas; svdsetavas; hdnavas. 
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C. Here belong: 1. ghrta-pi-as; navasias, iv.34.5; prastas, 3 ; 
vibhias ; subhtias:—divas; dhijavas ; punarbhivas ; bhivas ; 
mayobhiivas, 3; mitra-krivas (p. 402, 1.3.). 2. (a) jatias, 
AV. ix.2.22; prddkiias, AV. 1.27.1; agrivas, RV.,6; (6) camiéas; 
ljuhiias, 4; 2juhias; tuntiias, 2, and x.108.6; tanvds, x.51.4 (p. 
408 top); tanvias, AV., 4, and xiii.3.16 (-@s, Ath, Prat. 111.65, note, 
end). 3. didhishias; pdrayishniias; mumukshiias; stidayit- 
nias; prajanias, AV. ix.4.6:—anhoyivas; apasytivas, 4 times, 
and ix.2.7; uvasyivas; dytvas; udanytvas ; panasyivas ; 
prtandytivas; preandyivas; bibhatsivas; makhasyiivas; man- 
draytvas; mahiyiivas, 2; sandytvas ; caranytvas (giras), AV. 
xx.48.1. 

In iv.41.8, yuvayd's is certainly to be taken with dhiyo, N., and 
must therefore stand for -y@'-as—an instance of vowel-absorption 
common with the é-stems (p. 366). Cf. A.p.m., jd@’s. In x.70.5, 
we have rathaytr (dvd'ras) ; and in vii.2.5, rathaytr (déiras). Gr. 
reads in both places -yd's (-y@'as); but BR., vi.257, consider it a 
syntactical peculiarity. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. 1. The samhitd has -d; the pada, Here belong 28 forms 
(from 4 stems): wri’; puri’, 24: as, i11.51.5, purd’ vdsini prthivi’ 
bibharti; vdsi, 2; vidd' (utd, Prat. ii.37), 1.39.2. 

2. Both texts have -%. Here belong 48 forms (from 12 stems) : 
urt, 2; rj, iv.1.17: vii.60.2; ed@’ru (anna), i.61.7; tridhd’tu ; 
purt, 11 times (at end of pdda), and vi.44.14; baht; mddhu, 2, 
and iv.43.5; vdsu, 19 times (12 at end of pdda); vidi, 3; sd'nu, 
Vi.61.2; viil.85.2 saptd); sudd'tu; suhdntu, vii.30.2 (but see 
I.s.n.). In vii.60.3, (dhd’mdni) yuvd'kuh s-, the visarga seems out 
of place, See p. 406 top. I believe the AV. has only one such 
form, puri’, xix.49.4. 

Transition from C: (bheshaja') mayobhi, ii.33.136 end. 

Transitions to the #-declension. Here belong 127 forms (from 
14 stems): c@’rtini; tridhd@'tani,2; da'ndni; dd'rini; devayd'ni; 
purt'ni, 39; prthi'ni, 2; bahd'ni; mddhini, 9; yuvayd'ni ; 
visiini, 66; vd'stini; gmdgrani; sd'ntini; from the AV., and'ni, 
xi.7.10; ald'bani, xx.134.1; dgrtni, v.19.13. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. 1. Here belong: pagvu-ds, 4; kr'tv-as, 2 (BR., s.v.). 

2. The usual pada-form in -én occurs 189 times (from 43 stems). 
(a) If it is followed by a vowel in the interior of a pdda, the sam- 
hitd shows the phonetic representative, -d7ir, of the original case- 
form -dis. See p. 346, 394, and Prat. iv.29. This occurs before a- 
31 times: as, rtd'iir dnu, 1.49.3 (but kdrd'n | dhnd, iv.16.3) ; before 
d-, viii.57.16 ; before iva, vi.46.14; 57.6: x.68.2; before é-, 1.45.1: 
ix.97.17; before w-, v.31.13; 42.15: x.83.6; before r-, x.2.1; before 
0-, Vii.5.6; before e- (at the end of the pdda, Prat. iv.30), vi.18.3a; 
and even before y- (both cases are covered by the Prat., iv.29), 
1.63.4: v.42.15. Total, 45. (6) It occurs in the interior of a 
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pdda: in 36 instances, before consonants, unchanged ; further- 
more, once as -n¢, before ca, in 1,100.18 ; as -v, before ca, i.72.6; 
as before j-, v.14.4; as (ch-), before ¢-, i.100.18: Val. 7.3, 
(c) It occurs at the end of a pdda: as -di, before c-, i.174.6; as 
-an, before j-, vi.44.17: x.180.1; and unchanged in the remaining 
100 instances. For the Atharvan usage and statistics, see note to 
Prat. ii.29. 

The stems are: akti, 9; akrati; dddcu; ddevayu, 2; abhi’gu; dyajyu, 2; dpi, 
3; dsdnnishu; indu; rti, 8; rbhi; kari, 2; kratu; tantu; ddsyu, 27; dd’nu; 
dit, 25; durhrndyt ; nabhani; paragi; pagi, 5; prtandyé, 3; prtanyt, 4; pra- 
yajyu ; bandhu; babhri; baht, 2; mitréru; ydjyu; yuvanyi; vagni; vant; 
vard’hu ; vasu, 3; vent; vetasi; catru, 43; gimyu; sindhu, 23; sudd’nu ; 
sini ; suabhici. 

Transition from C: mayobhd'n, i.84.16=AV. xviii.1.6. 

C. Here belong: dndbhuvas; mayobhiwas. 

In tndram sémair érnuta nd vdstraih, we have 
probably an A.p.m., for ji-as. Cf. yuvuyd's, p. 415, and see BR. 
111.128. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 

A. 1. Here belongs: mddhv-as, i.181.6: iii.31.16. 

2. Here belong: ishds; ghrtd-snds, ii.27.1, ef. C; dhenii’s, 4; 
vdreniakratis, in a khila to x.9; ishds, AV. xi.6.9. 

In x.35.2, (matin) sindhiin, we have a masculine form with the 
signification of a feminine. In x.111.9, etd’s, f£., refers to sindhiin 
jagrasand'n. 

C. Here belong: 1. prasias, 3; vibhiias ; dbhiiwas ; dhiwas ; 
ghrta-sniivas, 1.16.2; divas, 2 (see also divas, Gr. 617); bhiivas; 
mayobhivas; sandjivas. 2. taniias, 19 times, and v.15.3 (Say., 
svds tants); nabhaniias; vadhias; (from the AV., taniias, 4; 
-vds, 1; badhiias, viii.6.14;) agrévas. 3. abhidipsias; dravit- 
nias; vipanytivas; gundhytvas. 

It seems necessary to pronounce tanvds as a dissyllable in 
i1.162.20 and x.51.2; see p. 408. Weber, Znd. Stud. xiii.58, con- 
jectures with some doubt vigvd (as A.p.f. of a stem vigd’, ‘nest’) 
for vigvo, ii.38.8. Althoagh I do not know of any other occur- 
rence of such a stem, it seems to me a perfectly warrantable 
formation from the root vi¢. 

For rathayd's (déiras), vii.2.5, text see p. 415. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A, The ending is added directly to the stem: as, anigé-bhis. 
’ The form occurs 210 times (from 50 stems). Moreover, Vibhit'-bhis 
occurs vii.48.2. It might be regarded as a transition-form; but 
see p. 414 med. The long @ (Prat. vii.2) of makshd'-bhis, p. %, viii. 
26.6, is due to the metre. BR. take the word as an adv. instr. 
Say. says: gighragumanair agvaih, For the accent of sni-bhis, 
ef. s[ a’ |nu-bhis, vii.88.3, and see p. 408 med. The AV. has vanar- 
giibhis, iv.36.7. 
The stems are: angi, 3; akté, 17; adhvaryé, 8; apusyi; dprdyu; abhidyu, 3 ; 
abhi’cu; arajji; arent; avasyé; dyé,4; drujatné; dgh,12; indu, 11; uré; rtdyi, 
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3; 15; rbhi,6; krdtw,11; gdth; janti, 2; jigyé; tantu; taru ; .tr’tsu ; ; 

dyt, 19; devayt; namasyé; pdyt, 12; prushitapsu, 2; bahi, 4; bhdni, 1; bhiri; 

bhr’gu; makshayué ; manyi ; mitajiiu, 2; vacasyé; vasu, 24; vdyi, 4; vipanyi, 

2; sanishyé; saranyt, 2; sddhi, 2; sindhu,5; sudd’nu; suydntu; sini; sni, 5. 
C. Here belongs abhd'bhis, 2. For makshda'bhis, see above. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 

A. Here belong: ékhadhenubhis; tridhd@'tubhis; dhenivibhis, 5. 

C. Here belong: sva-pi'-bhis ; ljuhi'bhis ; 2juhi'bhis, 2; tan- 
i'bhis, 9; AV., 4. 

INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL NEUTER. 

A. Here belong: arenibhis, vi.62.6; bahtibhis ; vdasubhis, 3; 
sumdntubhis (stotruis, Say.), i1.129.7; jard'yubhis, AV. i.27.1; 
bahiibhis, vii.26.8. 

DATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

A. Here belong 18 forms (from 11 stems): agatriibhyas; rbhii- 
bhyas; guigtbhyas; tr'tsubhyas, 2; dagdbhigubhyas; dasyubhyas, 
iv.38.1; pagibhyas; piribhyas, 2; bahibhyas, 3; visubhyas, 2; 
sindhubhyas, 3; from the AV., pagtibhyas, 2; bahtibhyus, 2. 


DATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. The Rik has no example. The AV. has ishubhyas, iii.27.1-6 ; 
dhentibhyas, vi.59.1. 

C. Here belongs tand'bhyas, x.158.4 (Gr., -bhias); AV., 1.13.2; 
26.4, 

DaTIvE PLURAL NEUTER. 

A.C. There is no example. 

ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

A. Here belong: aktibhyas; jatribhyas, viii.1.12 (see Gr. 548); 
disyubhyas, x.48.2; bahiibhyas; bhr'gubhyas; from the AV., 
jighatsiibhyas, viii.2.20 ; dasyubhyas, ii.14.5; bhr'gubhyas ?, xix. 
39.5; mrtytibhyas, xiii.4.46 ; sdbandhubhyas, viii.2.26. 

ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
A. Here belong: dhdnubhyas; sindhubhyas, 3. 
ABLATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

A.C, There is no example. 

GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

A. So far as I know, the Veda shows no certain exception to 
the rule that oxytone stems belonging to A shift the accent to the 
ending in the G.p.: thus, babhriind’m,m. On the other hand, 
the thematic final of words belonging to C retains the accent : 
thus, babhrii'ndm, f. The accent of the ¢ and é-stems is quite 
analogous. From the A-stem /avi, m., we have kavind'm; but 
from the C-stem krimi’, f. (m., Arimi), we have krimi'ndm, AV. 
v.23.13. See pp. 397-9. 
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Oxytones. The Rik has 24 forms (from 12 stems). 1. rtdnd'm; 
rbhiind'm, 2; rshtind'm ; carind'm; devaydnd'm ; pitind'm; 
pragind'm ; babhriind'm ; bahtind'm, 3; ydtind'm. The AY, 
has: rtiéind'm, xv.6.6: xvi.8.17; rbhtind'm, ix.1.13; carind'm, 
XVili,4.53 ; devaytind'm, viii.9.13 ; pagtind'm, 24 times: as, ii.28.3; 
ydtind'm, v.29.8,9. The VS. has stdyidnd'm, xvi.21. For aghd- 
yi'ndm, AV. i.20.2, a possible exception to the rule, see G.p.f., C. 

2. The following words occur at the end of a catalectic pdda of 
7 syllables, where Gr. reads -dam: rbhiind'm; rshind'm, 3; 
pitind'm ; puriind'm, 1.5.2; 36.1: v.74.7: vi.45.293; ripdnd'm; 
further, rshiind'm, at the end of the trishtubh-pdda, i.127.10f. 
3. In no case is resolution certainly necessary. 

Barytones. There are 23 forms (from 11 stems). 1. abhikra- 
tindm; abhi'gindm; ahydrshindm; tr'tsdndm, 2; bhr'gindn; 
mintindm; vdsindm, 5; gdtrindm, 2; sindhiindm, 6; svdrandm. 
The AV. has: désydndm, iii.10.12: viii.8.5,7: x.6.20; piydrindm, 
xi.2.21; vdsdindm, ix.1.4; gdtrdndm, iii.19.2: v.20.4: vi.65.2; 
sdbandhiindm, xv.8.3. 

2. At the end of a pdda of 7 syllables occurs krdtdindm, Gr., 
-aam. 3. Resolution seems necessary in sindhiinaam, ix.15.5. 

C. Here belong: ydtuji'ndm, iv.4.5: x.116.5; jéguvdm. 


GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. Oxytones. 1. The Rik bas no example. The AV. has 
dhentind'm, iv.27.3. 2. Noexample. 3. Resolution is neces- 
sary in dhentindam, RV., 3. 

Teryune, 1. Here belongs sindhindm, 5. 3. Resolution 
is necessary in sindhinaam, 1.46.8.9. 

C. Here belong: 1. pérvasi'ndm. 2. tani'ndm, 12; tani’- 
ndm (Gr., -aam), v.67.5: vi.48.2; vadhd'ndm (Gr., -aam), viii. 
19.36 ; tand’'naam, ii.23.8. 3. babhri'ndm, x.97.1 ; bibhat- 
sd'ndm, x.124.9. If we judge aghdyid'ndm, AV. i.20.2, by its 
accent, it is a feminine from the stem aghdyd' (m., aghdyi'), and 
may mean malicious beings of that sex. If it be taken as a mas- 
culine (for aghdytind'm), it is an exception, and the only one, to 
the rule in regard to the shift of accent. 


GENITIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. Oxytone. For purdnd’m, i.5.2, see mase. 

Barytones. 1. Here belong: mddhtiindm, 6; yd'gindm; vdsd- 
ndm, 25, and AV. iv.26.1,2: vii.79.3. 2. At the end of a cata- 
lectic pdda of 7 syllables, where Gr. reads -aam, stand: mddhii- 
nam; vdsindm, i.127.7: viii.31.14: ix.58.2: Val 3.5; and at the 
end of a pdda of }1 syllables (where Gr. reads -aam, 12), vdstindm, 
vii.16.2; 32.5. 3. Resolution is necessary in vdsinaam, 1.7.9; 
128.5: ix.108.13: x.50.7; 74.1. 


LOcATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong 17 forms (from 10 stems): aktishu ; dnushu; 
dgishu; druhyishu; pirishu, 2; bahishu, 3; yddushu,; vigud- 
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bhinushu, 2; gdtrushu ; sindhushu, 4. The AV. has: pagishu, 
6; vibandhushu; the VS., snvishu, xvii.14. 
C. Here belong: dbhd’shu; purubhi'shu. 


LOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: vdstushu; sindhushu, viii.24.27. 

Transition from C: (vikshi:) dyii'shu, i.58.3. We should expect 
dyt'shu; cf. dytvas, ii.5.5. The % is perhaps metrically shortened, 
as eleventh syllable in a pdda of 12. 

C. Here belong: 1. prasi'shu, twice. 2. camié'shu, 13 ; 
tani'shu, 20, and AV, xix.20.3. 8. babhra'shu. 


LOCATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. Here belong: wriishu ; gmdgrushu ; sd’nushu, 2, and AV. 
x.4.14; vd'stushu, xii.5.49. 


STEMS IN R OR AR. 


In the words of which this section treats, the distinctions 
between “strong” and “weak” stems come for the first time 
and unequivocally into notice. The stem dédtd'r, 
‘giver, makes its A.s., ddtd’r-am, from a fuller (“strong”) stem, 
dité'r; but its L.s., datd'r-, is formed by adding the ending -¢ to 
the simple (“ weak”) stem, ddtd’r. The cases which exhibit this 
fuller form of the stem are called, in general, “strong,” and are, 
for the masculine and feminine, the N. and A.s., the N.A.V.d., 
and the N.V.p.; the others are called “weak.” This strengthen- 
ing of the stem does not extend to all words included here, and 
they may therefore be divided into two classes (A and B), accord- 
ing as they have dr or dr in the strong cases: thus, md'tar, 
‘measurer’ (A.s., md@'tdram), may be called an A-stem; and mdtdr, 
‘mother’ (A.s., mdtd'ram), a B-stem. 

A. This category embraces 150 or more stems, formed by the 
derivative suffix tar, which are used as nomina agentis, or as 
participles. In — the former are oxytone, and the latter 
accent the radical syllable. Lindner, p. 72, is of the opinion that 
the difference was originally a purely formal one, and that this 
formal distinction was afterwards extended and utilized as the 
expression of a functional difference. Here also we may put the 
stem stér or tdr, ‘a star, although it is properly a radical. It 
occurs in the N., ¢d@'ras, and L., str'bhis. 

B. This class is a small, but important one. It includes a 
number of words of relationship—substantives and their adjective 
compounds. The masculine stems are: the compounds of -mdtar, 
‘mother,’ with ddri-, ihéha-, g6-, pr'gni-, saptd-, sindhu-; trimdtar, 
dvimdtar, sammdtdr, sumdtdr ; jd'mdtar, vijdmdtar ; devar ; 
(ndptar, ‘descendant,’ supplies its strong cases from a different 
stem, ndpdt; but ef. naptdrem, Yagna 1xxi.23;) pitdr, dékshapitar, 
mitird-pitar ; bhrdtar [saptdsvasar|. The feminine stems are: 
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duhitar ; nandndar ; abhratdr ; mdtdr, saptamdtar, sammaitar, 
sindhumitar [svdsar, saptdsvasar|. For ndr, see N.p.m. 

C. There are only seven stems included in this section which 
are not formed by the derivative suffix tar. They are: wshdr; 
deviér; néindndar; nar, séiarnar; svdsar, saptdsvasar. Of these, 
ushdr, sharnar, and svdsar have peculiar declensional forms: 
usr-ds (G., A.), -d'm (L.); ndr-e, -as (G.8.), nar-d’m starnar-e ; 
svdsr-dm (G.p.). 

Among the weak cases, moreover, there are certain changes of stem which 
require a descriptive notice. The stems treated in this section—like those in i 
and 7, and w and @—have a final that lies on the border-land between vowel and 
consonant. If we consider them chiefly in the light of the related languages, we 
must entitle the section ‘‘stems in tar and ar;” but this declension exhibits 
peculiarities so specifically Indian, that I have followed the usual method, and 
given it a place with the declension of stems whose suffixes end in vowels (p. 327). 

From a comparative point of view, we say that the stem of détdr-i is ddtar, and 
that in ddtr’-bhis we have a peculiar weakening thereof; but if we compare 

agnibhyam -tbhis -ibhyas -ishu, 
with ddtr’bhydm -tr’bhis -tr’bhyas -tr’shu, 
and dgne agné-s *agndy-i agniy-e 

sd’no-s sd’nav-e, 
with dd’tar *datar-s datar-i *ditar-e, 
we see that, as far as the Sanskrit is concerned, agni and sdé’nu stand on the same 
phonetic level—not with ddtar, but with ddtr’; and that, taking détr’ as stem, we 
have in détér-i a peculiar strengthening (guna) thereof. Likewise the lengthen- 
ings in the A. and G.p. are quite analogous (agni’n, -ind’m—ddtr’n, -trnd’m). 
Further, the analogy of armi-d’ and -agni-ds would lead us to assume, for the 
period of separate Indian development, the forms ddtr-d’ and détr-ds (not ddtar-d, 
détér-os). In the Rik, the G. and L.d. forms are trisyllabic in every instance but 
one, and may be pronounced pi-tr-ds (Gr., pitards), ete. 

In Sanskrit it is the rule that the @ of thematic tdr falls out in the D.s. (e. g., 
ddtré, for ddtére), and remains in the L.s. In the Rik, the metre does not give 
evidence of a single form like ddtére; but in x.85.46, the text has ndndndari 
where the metre demands -dri (AV., -dus), and, on the other hand, usri, v.53.14, 
where the metre demands ushdri. 

In the weak cases, accordingly, the stem appears in four forms: ¢r, é7, tdér, and 
[4(4)r, i.e.] tr. The fourth form, ddét(a’)re, becomes by syncopation ddtré, and the 
resultant is thus similar to that of the first form ddtrd’ (from dédtr-d’). 


There are a few instances in which the distinctions between A 
and B are ignored; but they are too few to be classed as transi- 
tion-forms. The most important irregularities are those of the 
stem sudsar, ‘sister,’ and its compounds. Although a word of 
relationship, it has no B-forms whatever, but makes svdsdram, 
svdsdrd, svdsdras. Some recognize in the peculiar declension of svd- 
sar traces of its original character as nomen agentis (*sva-sd-tar). 

The instances in which A-stems have B-forms are only sporadic. 
We have in a pdda of 7 syllables, manotd'rd rayind'm, viii.8.12b 
=i.46.26. In iv.35.5, gdcyd hari dhdénutdrdw atashta, it is likely 
that the @ is due to the metre. The word vasudhd'tdras, AV. v.27.6, 
is discussed in the note to the Ath. Pr. iv.45. Some authorities 
regarded it as a plural. This interpretation, which is favored by 
the sense, is not so very objectionable on account of the accent; 
for we may take the word as a compound of the participle dhd'tar. 
This occurs in Rik viii.7.35 ; and the compound sdzidhdtar, viii.1.12, 
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implies the barytone dhd'tar. Otherwise, it must pass for a 
N.s.m. of the comparative of vasu-dhd’'. 

Except in the Ps no forms of this declension show a » be- 
tween stem and ending. For str-n-as, see N.p. 


The following synopses exhibit the terminations of the in- 

flectional forms : 
NEUTER. 
Singular: N.A., -tar?, -r?, -tur, -tari; G., -tur; L., -tari. 
Plural: G., -trdm ?. 
MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Singular: N., -di, -dr?; A., -dram, -dram; +d; D., -re 

(-are); Ab., -ur; G., -ur (-ras, -aras); L., -ari, -ari (-ri, -rdm); V., 


~ar. 
Dual: N.A.V., -drd, -drd, -drau, -drau; D., -rbhydm; G.L., -ros, 


-1-08. 
Plural; N.V., -Gras, -dras; A.m., (-aras ?); 
-78 (ras); L, -rbhis; D.Ab., -rbhyas; G., -fndm, -fnaam, 
-rndm, -rnaum (-ardm, -araam, -rdm), -fn?; L., -rshu. 

The forms in parentheses pertain only to the stems ushdr, ndr, 
siarnar, and svdsar. 


The following peculiarities are seen in the accent of the forms 
of oxytone stems. It is shifted to the ending in the Is. and 
G.L.d. ( pitra’, métrés—for pitr-@’, mdtr-6s—p. 420), and in the 
G.p. ( pit?nd’m). It is also shifted to the ending when the final 
syllable of the stem loses its character as a distinct syllable by 
syncopation ; as, @étré, usri (for ushdr-7). Compare the accent 
of the stems in ¢ and u, pp. 375 and 4065. 

Contrary to the general rule that monosyllabic stems shift the accent to the 
ending in the oblique cases (e. g., bhi’, bha’), we have: ndr-e, -as, -i; nr’-bhis, 
-bhyas, -shu (but nar-d’m); str’bhis; and in like manner, gdv-d, -e, -i, -dm ; } 
-bhyas, -shu. The stem nat follows the rule (ndv-ds, -i; nau-bhis). 

This declension pertains almost exclusively to masculines and 
feminines; and this is to be expected, since the words in tar are 
the names or epithets of persons or personified objects (Lindner, 
p. 72). The explicit paradigms of the grammarians a bahusva- 
s/'ni) have little or no application to the Veda. Least of all 
should elaborate arguments be based upon facts with regard to 
the forms of the neuter. 


NEUTER STEMS IN TAR. 


The Rigveda, however, appears to have a few forms (perhaps 
17, at most), from neuter stems in tar. Since they are so few and 
sporadic, it seems advisable to give them all together here. The 
stems are: dhartdr, ‘ prop, support ;’ dhmdtdr, ‘smeltery, smithy ;’ 
sthdtdr, the o posite of jagat; and vidhartdr, used as an infinitive, 
‘to hold (out), ‘to mete out.’ 
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NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


In the first place we should notice the fact alluded to on p. 343 
(cf. p. 377 end, 412 end, and 390, and Gr., W6, 1603), that in cases of 
extremely infrequent occurrence there appears to be a correspond- 
ing uncertainty as regards the form. It would seem that linguistic 
usage was to that extent still unsettled and indeterminate. For 
éa8. Ax, the Veda shows at least two, and perhaps four attempts 
to make case-forms. 

1. The termination that we should expect @ priori is -faér. The nearest 
approach to this is in vi.49.6, sdtyagrutah kavayo ydsya girbhir jagata (p. -tah) 
sthdtar jagad a’ krnudhvam, * At whose call ye, O truth-hearing wise ones, ([are] 
coming, i. e.) come, (to him) grant ye that which remaineth steadfast and that 
which moveth,’ i. e., make him master of all things. The word sthdtar, however, 
has no accent. Gr. reads -i, and'BR. pronounce the passage corrupt. 

2. The form of the paradigms ends in -tr’; as, kartr’. BR. suggest the 
reading sthdtr’ for the passage pagi'ii ca sthdtr’i caratham ca pahi, i.72.6, and, as 
I think, with good reason; since all masculine forms (except this) come from the 
barytone stem sthd’tar. Cf. Miiller’s note to Rik Pr. iv.32. 

3. As a phonetic representative of sthdtdr or sthdtr', we have 
sthitir, p.-h, in the phrase sthdti¢ cardtham, a loosely formulized 
expression for ‘all beings.’ It occurs as N. in 1.58.5, sthdtig 
caratham bhayate patatrinah, where construction and meaning 
are clear. In 1.68.1, it is A.s. In 1.70.7, vdérdhdn yam 
kshapé viripd sthdtig ca rdtham, the plural vdérdhdn may be 
construed ad sensum with the subject sthdttig cardtham (ct. sdm 


drata, p. 373 top): ‘Whom through many nights and mornings 
(kshapé virtipds, as A.p.f.) all beings worship.’ BR. refer the 


word sthdtir of these three passages to a stem sthdtir, n. 

4. As for the form -¢dri, it certainly stands in the text, and in 
such syntactical relations as do not well admit of a locative, but 
render its interpretation as nominative or accusative pretty certain. 
To this may be added the probability that it is a phonetic repre- 
sentative of the organic form in -tar or -tr. According to the 
Pratigakhyas, the vowel r has a in it, and the is in the 
middle. ‘Thus the Rik Pr. says: repho ’sty rkdre .. . madhye 
sah, xiii.14. Weber interprets the corresponding rule of the V4aj. 
Pr., iv.145, so that r=jfa+4r+ja, and he compares the r with 
the Zend éré. The sound that precedes the 7, as well as that 
which follows it, is probably the obscure (samvrta) a, the neutral 
vowel of the English words orgdn (a), bit (%). See the notes to 
Ath. Pr. i1.386,37. Now I think that the diaskeuasts have taken 
account of this dissyllabjc pronunciation of r in four instances (all 
at the end of a pdda), and have written it ari. 

In the first, sé rnacid rnayd bréhmanas pdtir druhé hantd 
mahd rtdsya dhartdri, ii1.23.17, the construction demands a 
nominative in apposition with hantd'—‘the support of mighty 
truth’ (or ‘right’). In ix.86.42, an accusative is certain syntac- 
tically, whatever the exegetical difficulties may be; Gr. translates 
antdr tyate | ndrd ca gdnsam daiwiam ca dhartdri thus: ‘ Goeth 
between (both, the praise of men and the support of the gods, 
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i.e.) earth and heaven.’ In ix.47.4, kavir vidhartdri 
vipraya rdtnam ichati, the sense demands an infinitive, and that 
rather in an accusative than a locative relation. I translate : 
‘The Wise One himself desires to mete out treasures to the singer.’ 
Likewise in viii.59.2, vidhartdri hdstdya vdjrah prati dhdyi 
dargatéh: *The wondrous thunderbolt was put in (Indra’s) hand, 
to wield it.’ 
Dative SINGULAR NEUTER. 


No example. In i.164 15, sthdtré, which Say. takes as dative of 
sthdtdr, is L.s.n. of sthdtrd. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


The only example is the word sthdtér, which occurs i.159.3 : 
ii.31.5: iv.53.6: vi50.7: x.63.8: and vii.60.2 (wevasya sthdtir 
jdgatag ca gopdh). 

LocaTIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

The only example is found in y.9.5, with lengthened final as 

antepenultimate of a pdda of 8 syllables, gigite dhmdtdri yathd, 
GENITIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

In i.70.3, the text has gdérbhag ca sthdtd'in garbhag cardthdm. 
BR. suggest sthdtrd’m. Sthdtrd'm is to sthdtind'm as svdsrdm 
is to suds*ndm, See p. 430, G.p.f. Gr. refers the form to the stem 
sthd'nt, present participle of sthd; ef. pd'nt-am, bhat7. 


THE MASCULINES AND FEMININES. 


The neuters being thus enumerated, we may proceed to the 
masculines and feminines; and since these are declined precisely 
alike, except in the A.p., they may be treated together. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


The form ends in -é@. It occurs 97% times. Of these occur- 
rences, 870 are masculines (from 140 stems), and 103 are feminines 
(from 6 stems). 

Examples of the masculines are: avitd’, 38; janitd’, 26; jaritd’, 
17; 13; tvdshtd, 45; ddatd', 13; dhartd’, 13; netd’, 13; 
sdnitd, 22; savitd’, 107; stotd’, 12; hétd, 158; further, pitd’, 85; 
bhrd'td, 10; trimdtd'; dvimdtd', 4; saptdsvasd ; hatabhratd, 
hatimdtd, hatdsvasd, AV. ii.32.4, 

The feminines are: abhrdtd'; duhitd', 29; mdtd’, 63; saptd- 
svasd; sindhumdtd; svdsd, 8. 


The analogy of the related languages indicates that this final -d@ stands for -dr. 
This in turn must have been developed out of an original form -ar-s (cf. dtar-s, 
bry Ixii.7, ete.). The steps of this development are traced by Curtius, Studien, 
ii.169. 

Grassmann, in the preface to his W?., p. vii., observes that crasis, as shown by the 
metre, always takes place between final -a or -d and an initial r-, when concurrent 
in the interior of a pdda, except as stated below, and that it results in ar: thus, 
indra piba rtind,i15.1; yde cid dhi vam purd r’shayo, viii.8.6, p. purd’ 
(Prat. ii.11). Crasis does not take place, i.e., hiatus ensues, (1) when the con- 
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current vowels are separated by the ceesura: as in iv.23.7c; (2) when the r- is 
followed by a double consonant: as in iii.41.2a; and (3) when -a or -d stands for 
-as, -e, -ai, -dn, or -dr: thus, indro brahmd’ indra r'shih, viii.16.1; kanvd 
rtasya dhd’rayd, viii.6.8. Accordingly, when the metre shows hiatus between -a 
(=-as) or -é (=-ds) and r-, we may assume that at the time when the hymns were 
reduced to written form, the endings -as and -ds had not yet lost their final s. In 
like manner, hiatus between -d (as ending of N.s. of -tar) and r- would indicate 
that the historical predecessor of -d, namely, -dr, had not entirely gone out of use, 
or had at least left its graphical reflex in the text. 

To put this matter to a thorough test, I examined every one of these 973 forms 
as it stands in the samihitd, and obtained the results here given. In the interior 
of a pdda, if the final -@ of the N.s.m. and f. is followed by a vowel, the two are 
almost invariably combined. Thus -d unites with d-: as in x.4.5¢; with e- to ai, 
in ix.73.3; with a-, very often; with 7- (especially the i of iva) to e; and with u- 
too: thus, janitd’gnér janitd’ si’riasya janiténdrasya janitéta vishnoh, ix.96.5. The 
form appears before a vowel with hiatus in only 16 instances: i.60.4b; 61.4); 
186.6a; iii.54.12b; (in iv.6.2c, read bhaantim ?) v.46.4d (tvdshtd utd): vi.23.4a; 
24.5d ; 25.70: vii.40.3d: viii.19.26¢; x.6.1b; 49.10b; 60.7a (ayam mata’, ayam 
pita’); 61.9c; 99.3a; 132.6a. 


The form in -@ was followed by r- in only five passages. These, 
along with a sixth one from the Atharvan, follow : 


ii.28.4a. pra sim ddityé asrjad vidharta’% (r-), p. -td’ 
v.45.6. dpa yd’ mata’h rnuté vrajam p. mata’ 
i.127.10. ja’rnir rshdndam, p. hota 

iv.33.5.  tvdshtd& rbhavas tat panayad vidco vah, p. -té 
v.46.1. vidvd'n pathah pura-etia’ neshati, p. -ta’ 
vi.133.4. svdsi r’shindm bhiatakr’tam babhi'va, p. svdsd. 


The metre shows that in the first three verses the concurrent 
vowels are to be pronounced with hiatus (-@ r-); and that in the 
last three they are to be fused to ar and pronounced as one sylla- 
ble. According to the Rik Pr., ii.11,-d@ becomes -@ before r-; and 
the metre—as well as the actual prescriptions of the TPr. (x.8) 
and Ath. Pr. (iii.46)—requires also the conversion of the r- to r-. 
That this shortening does not take place in ii.28.4 and v.45.6 is 
plain evidence that the diaskeuasts took due account of the 
metrical value of the -t@ r- as two syllables; and their “= of 
writing them is expressly mentioned by the Prat., ii.31. hy 
have not the diaskeuasts, and after them Caunaka, treated the 
third passage, which is precisely parallel, in the same way, and 
written Adétdn rehdnd'm > Kuhn, Beitrdge, iv.212,213, q. v., is of 


the opinion that these hymns of Paruchepa, —— 1.127 and 


129, are comparatively recent productions and belong to a /ater 
redaction. is singular discrepancy (Adtd r-) is, as I think, satis- 
factorily accounted for by this assumption, and is also a beautiful 
confirmation of Professor Kuhn’s criticism. 

Paruchepa is indeed mentioned by (aunaka, ii 32, in connection with words 
Occurring in i.129 and 133. 

The second and third passages are the ones cited by Gr.: in 
«hem he would restore the old forms mdtd'r and Adtdr; and if we 
allow these, we may add vidhartd'r, Cf. Delbriick, Verbum, p. 50, 
and Leskien, Die Declination im Slavisch-litauischen und Ger- 


manischen, p. 24. 
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As for the last three passages, on the other hand, it seems not 
unlikely that in the time of the oral tradition combinations like 
digdhd'si (for *ddgdhdr dsi, v.9.4) and tudshtarbhavas (for *tvdsh- 
tar rbhavas) stood quite on a level with svddhitiva (for svddhitir 
iva, p. 375 end) in respect to elision and crasis, and with avitd’ 
rdthindm (for -td'r r-) in respect to elision, 

In ix.97.38, we have sé pundnd tipa si’re nd dhd’tébhé apra rédasi vi sha dvah, 
p. dhd’té a’ ubhé. The combination is interesting as showing how entirely pre- 
posterous and artificial is the sandhi between two pddas. The d’ belongs of 
course to pdda b, and we must pronounce dbhé aprd, etc. The graphical combina- 
tion of dhd’td with ébhé would give dhd’tatbhé ; but instead of this, we have dhd’ta 
first — with d@’ and afterwards with ubhé. Compare, however, Prat. ii.31, 
r. 61, elxvi. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. A. The form ends in -tdram: as, ydtd@ram. It 
occurs 168 times (from 41 stems). 

Enumeration: adhivaktd’ram ; avasdtd’ram; avitd’ram, 3; dstédram; dyan- 
ta'ram ; ishkarta’ram, 2; kartdram ; gantdram, i.9.9; céttdram ; jaritd’ram, 11; 
jétaram, 3; tarutd’ram, 3; trdta'ram, 5; tvdshtdram, 9; ddtd’ram, 3; da'téram, 
iv.31.7; dhartd’ram, 3; niddtd’ram; pranetd’ram, viii.16.10; netd’ram ; pani- 
td’'ram ; pavita'ram ; praheta'ram; bodhayitd’ram ; mandhdtd’ram ; marditd’ram, 
5; yantd’ram; ydantaram ; ydid'ram; rakshita'ram ; vandita'ram; vibhakta'ram ; 
crotdram ; sanitd’ram; sameddhd’ram, 2; savitd’ram, 17; stotd’ram, 12; han- 
té’ram, 2; haskartd’ram, iv.7.3; hétdram ; hotdéram, 62. 

B. Here belong 57 forms (from 7 stems): dédrimdtaram,; jda'md- 
tram; devdram; ndram, 16; pitdram, 33; bhrd'taram, 4; sin- 
dhumdtaram. 

Feminine. A. Sole example: svdsdram,5; AV. i.28.4: iii.30.3. 

Bb. Here belong 31 forms (from 3 stems): duhitdram, 3; md- 
tdram, 27; saptamdtaram. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong: dstré; dhdtrd ; ndptrd, 2; pitrd, 
2; savitrd’, 2; from the AV., dstrd, xi.2.7; tvdshtrd, xii.3.33; 
bhrd@'trd, v.22.12. 

Feminine. Here belong: duAitrd’; from the AV., mdtrd’, iii. 
30.2; sudsrd, v.22.12. 


DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong 52 forms (from 7 stems): jaritré, 23 ; 
ditré; naptre, 3; pitré, 9; savitré, 2; stotré, 13 (Wo., col. 1774); 
hétre; from the AV., dstre, vi.93.2; kartré, x.1.30; kroshtré, xi. 
2.2; jaritré, xviii.l.40; ddtré, ix.3.12; 4.1: x.9.13-24; 10.27; 
dhatré and vidhdtré, iii.10.10; pitré, 1.31.4: v.11.1: vii.14.3 ; 
rakshitré, xii.8.55—60. 

Feminine. Here belong: duhitré ; mdtré ; svdsre ; from the 
AV., duhitré, vi.137.1 ; mdtré, i.31.4. 

C-stems. Here belong: ndre,5; starnare. In iii.18.1, pitdreva, 

. pitard-iva, Bollensen sees a dative, and divides thus: pitdre va. 
ere is nothing improbable in the form as dative; but the sense 
favors decidedly the view of the padakdra. . 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong: d@stur; dhdtir, 3; pitér,5; bhrd'tur; 
vijdmatur ; savitér, 3; hétur, 2; from the AV., tedshtur and 
dhdtir, xi.8.9 ; pitér, ii1.25.5: vi.116.3; bhrd'tur, vi.116.3. 

Feminine. Here belong: duhitir; mdtir, 6; svdsur, 3; from 
the AV., mdtir, vi.116.2,3: viii.9.5. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong 129 forms (from 24 stems): abhi- 
kshattir; avitir; dstur, 3; janitér, 3; juritér, 19; trdtir, 2; 
tudshtur, 8; datir; ndptur, 2; nidhdtir; netir; néshtur; pitir, 
36; bhrd'tur, 3; mandhdtir; vanditir; vavd'tur, 2; vddhur; 
camitir; sanitér; savitir, 29; sottér; stotir, 4; hétur, 6; from 
the AV., utthdtir, ix.4.14; cettir, vi.73.1; dhdtir, 11.36.25 tratir, 
ete. 

Feminine. Here belong: duhitér, 7; mdtir, 22; svdsur, 2; 
from AV., ndndndur, xiv.1.44; mdtir, 6 times; sudsur, xviii.1.14. 

C-stems. The full ending -as with the correspondingly weak 
theme is seen only in usr-ds (for ushr’-as, stem ushidr), ili.58.4 : 
vi.12.4; but the monosyllabic theme ndér makes ndr-as, i.121.2: 
v.9.7: vii.31.2. 


I am unable to find any support for such a form as pitr-ds, cited by Benfey, 
Gram. p. 300, note 8. It is hard to say whether the form is to be set up as end- 
ing in -wr or -us. Schleicher, Comp.* p. 538, $252, traces the genesis of the form 
thus: *pitdr-as, (*?)pitrds, *pitr’s, pitis. The analogy of vé-s as compared with 
dvy-as, and of madho-s as compared with mddhu-as, however, favors our starting 
with *pitdr-s (or pitr’-as ; but not with pitdr-as); cf. nar-s, Yo. iii.17. The series 
*pitar-s, *pitar-r, *pitr’-r, pitér seems to me perfectly licit and simple; but to 
some, in view of the analogy of the Pali usabha, vusa (—rshabha, vrsha—Kuhn, 
Pili-Gr. p. 14), the following may appear more probable: *pitir-s, *pitr’-s, pitis. 

The Vedic »ar-as—we should expect néir, for *ndr-s—is perhaps to be put on 
a level with girdy-as, p. 383, as having the fuller ending along with the stronger 
form of the stem. See p. 420 med. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. 1. Here belong: netdri; pitdéri; sotdri, 2; vaktéri, 
AV. ii.1.4. For ndri, i.85.9: viii.85.19, see p. 348 med, 

2. The sahitd has and the pada reads -. The protraction 
is in every instance metrical. Here belong ; kartdré, 1139.7 is 
tenth syllable in a pdda of 12); vaktdri, x.61.12 (eighth of 11); 
dhmatari (n., see p. 423). 

In v.41.10 and vi.12.4, etarit nd gishaih, p. etdri, the i is eighth in a pdda of 11. 
Gr. takes efdrt as fem. of etar (“wie die Wallerin mit Liedern’); ef. avitari, vii.96.2, 
text -tri’. The padakdra’s interpretation as L. rests, perhaps, on the analogy of 


the cases just given. I find no mention of them in the Prat., although they are 
covered by the general prescriptions of viii.21,22. 


Feminine. Here belong: duhitdri, i.71.5 (i, being followed by 
a double consonant, is not lengthened, although the eighth in a 
pdda of 11 syllables); cf. p. 333; mdtdri, twice, and AV. xi.7.6. 

C-stems. In x.85.46, ndndndari samrd'jni bhava, we must pro- 
nounce ndndndri. The Atharvan gets over the difficulty by 
reading ndndnduh. 
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Contrariwise, in v.53.14, vrshtvi’ gdm yor dpa usri bheshajam, 
we must restore the syncopated vowel and read ushdri. 

In x.6.5, usrd’m seems to be an isolated case of transition to the 
i-declension (series B, p. 366 end). Pronounce ushar-d'm. 


VocATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


The form is identical with the simple stem. There are 110 m. 
forms (from 26 stems), and 20 f. forms (from 3 stems). 

Masculine. Here belong: avaspartar; avitar; janitar; jaritar, 
11; jdmdtar ; trdtar, 3; tvashtar,4; dartar ; doshdvastar, 3 ; 
dhartar; dhdtar, 2; netur, 2; neshtar; pranetar, 5; prayantar; 
yajnahotar; vidhartar; vidhdtar; sanitar; savitar, 23; susanitar, 
2; sotar; sthdtar, 5; hotar, 27; further, pitar, 4; bhrdtar, 6; 
from AV., vigastar, ix.5.4. 

Feminine. Here belong: duhitar, 17; mdtar, 2; from AV., 
duhitar, xix.47.5; mdtar, 48.2; xii.1.63. 

C-stem. In i.49.4, ushar (Prat. iv.13) is V.s. of ushdr. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voc. DuaL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


The ending -@ is used 176 times; the ending -aw, only 10 times. 
The circumstances of occurrence coincide entirely with those given 
on p. 340, q. Vv. 

I. The ending - is used : 

1. at the end of a pdda (51 times) ; 

2. before consonants (112 times) ; 

3. before an initial vowel with which it is fused (11 times). 

4, It is never used before vowels with hiatus, 

II. The ending -az is used : 

|. before vowels without hiatus, in the form -dv (8 times). 

I. 1. In vii.94.3: viii.8.17: x.40.4, the following pdda begins with i-; and in 
vi.60.9: viii.26.11: x.143.6, with uw-. ‘ihe concurrent vowels are written as 
fused; but are of course to be pronounced with hiatus. 

3. The final -d coalesces with a- in i.i19.8: x.39.3; with d-, in v.73./; with 
iva, in iii.18.1; 58.2: iv.41.7: ix.18.5: x.59.1; 106.2,4; with 117.18. 

4. In i.161.10 and x.65,10, the sarhitd has -d u- in the interior of a pdda, and 
the pada has -au u-. Of. p. 341, 4a, and Rik Pr. ii.9, and Ath. Pr. iii.40. 

Il. 1. There are only two instances of -aw before a consonant: viz., at the end 
of iii.55.11¢ (before m-), and of x.14.1la (before c-). iii.55 is one of the later, 
mystical hymns; and verse 11 of x.14 contains notions about the hounds of Yama 
which are entirely different from those of verse 10, and probably later. The 
enumerations follow : 


I. Masculine. A. Here belong 31 forms (from 15 stems). They 
are: avitd'rd, 2; usndtd'ré ; ushtd'rd ; gdntdrd, 4; coditd'rd ; 
janitd'rd; dhartd'rd, 3; nicetdrd; pretd'rd; yantd'rd; -yantd'ra; 
rakshitd'rd ; gamitd'rad ; sthdtdrd, 2; hétdrd, 10; from AV., 
dhartdrd, vii.73.4. 

B. C. Here belong 109 forms (from 9 stems). They are: mdtdrd- 
pitird ; ihéhamdtarad ; dékshapitard ; pitdrd, 23; bhrd'tara ; 
siudhumdtard ; (ubhd@' !) médtdrd, 1140.3; nard, 69; nara, 9; 
finally, manotd'rd, 2: see p. 420 sub fin, 

Feminine. A, Here belongs svdsdrd, 3. 
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B. Here belong 33 forms (from 3 stems). They are duhitdrd, 
2; mdtard, 30; sammdtdrd; trom AV., mdtdrd, v.1.4. 

II. Masculine. A. Here belong: ddtd'rau; rakshitd'rau. The 
AV. has: anushthdtd'rau, xv.4.1-6; kshattd'rau, iii.24.7 ;  gop- 
td@'rau, v.30.10: xv.4.1-6. 

B. C. Here belong: pitdrau, 3; narau,2; dhdnutdrau: see p. 
420. The AV. has: pitdrau, vi.120.3: xiv.2.37; sammdtdrau, 
xiii. 2.13. 

Feminine. A. Here belongs svdsdrau, iii.55.11: AV. v.2.9. 

B. Here belong: mdtdrau; from AV., duhitdrau, vii.12.1. 


Inst., Dat., AND ABL. DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
The only example is pitr’bhydm, thrice, as dative. 
GENITIVE AND LOcATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


The form occurs 25 times (from 3 stems). It is always written 
-tros (-sros); but the metre shows that the word is to be pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable ( pi-tr-ds, etc.) in every instance (except 
—— and so also in the single form from the AV. See p. 420 
me 

Genitives: pitrés, 14; mdtrés, iii.2.2; pitréds, AV. xx.34.16. 

Locatives: pitrés, 6; mdtrés, 3; svdsros. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine. A. Here belong 69 forms (from 40 stems). 
Enumeration: agnihotéras ; abhikshattd'ras; abhisvartd'ras ; dstéras ; wpakshe- 

td’ras ; gantdras ; cetd’ras (ptep.); cetd'ras; jaritd’ras, 10; joshtd'ras; tda’ras; 
trdtd’ras, 2; ddtd’ras ; dhartd’ras, 2; dhda'téras ; nicetd’ras, 2; ninditd’ras; 
; netd’ras, 2; nrpdta’ras ; panitd’ras, 2; pavitd’ras ; prajndtd’ras ; prane- 
td’ras; prdvitd’ras; preti’ras ; yantd'ras ; rakshitd’ras ; vantd'ras, 2; vidhdtd’ras ; 
viyotd'ras ; camitd’ras ; grétéras ; sanitd’ras ; sota'ras, 4; stotd’ras,71; sthdtd’ras ; 
svaritdras ; hétdras ; hétdras, 6. 

In i.62.3: ii1.19.1: v.33.5, the first @ of ndras appears to have 
the value of a long syllable, as penultimate of a trishtubh-pdda: 
thus, nd'ras. 

B. C. Here belong 223 forms (from 9 stems). They are: gémd- 
taras; dakshapitaras; ndras, 156; pitdras, 48; pr’ gnimdtaras, 
10; bhrd'tarus, 4; sindhumdtaras; sumdtdras; suarnaras. The 
AV. has: devdras, xiv.1.39; vasudhd'tdras, v.27.6 (see p. 420 end.) 

Feminine. A. Here belongs svdsdras, 21. 

B. Here belong: abhrdtdéras; duhitdras, 3; mdtdras, 23; from 
AV., abhrd'taras, i.17.1; duhitaras, ii.14.2 ; mdtdras, vi.9.3: xix. 
40.3; sammdtdras, viii.7.27. 

If the form str-n-as—cited as N.p. from Jyotisham, pp. 4, 52—is 
authentic, it must be regarded as a form of transition to the 
n-declension ; cf. khddi-nas, p. 393. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. The usual pada-form -/n occurs 65 times (from 12 
stems). 1. In the interior of a pdda, it appears in the samhitd: 


if 
‘ 
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(a) as x.50.4 (Prat. iv.32); as -/vir before a-, v.54.15 
(Pr. iv.30) ; as before p-, i.121.1: viii.73.3 (Pr. iv.84) ; (5) as 
-/n, 16 times before consonants: e. g., x.64.8; 154.4; as -/n, before 
a-, 1.42.5: 11.15.53; 34.14: v.50.3; before ¢-, vii.55.3; before r-, 
vi.39.5; (c) as -77, before j-, vii.3.8; and before c-, 1.72.6 (Prat. 
iv.32; but see p. 422, 2). 2. At the end of a pdda it appears as 
-fn in 36 instances: e. g., v.33. 1, and as before j- in v.15.2. 

The forms are: dst*n; asndt?’n; jarit?’n, 2; tratf’n; daksha- 
pitin; dat?’'n; nin, 42; pit?’'n, 7; pravodhf'n; stot?’n, 3; sthd- 
hétfn, 3. The AV. has: kart/’n, x.1.14,17; goptr’n, xix. 
27.4; (a-), iii.12.8; pit/’n, 13 times; pit/7ir (u-), xviii.2.4, 
23; 4.40; pr’ pnimdtiis (t-), iv.27.2. 

In the A.p. the stem would have its weak form: as, pitr’; this, with the usual 
case-ending of vocalic stems, -ns, and the lengthening, gives pit?’ns. Of this 
organic form, the Prdt., iv.30,32,34, gives four examples from the Rik, and two 
others taken from Praishas (nrvih patibhyah and nih pranetram). The treatment 
of the form before vowels ought @ priori to be the same as that of the forms in 
-dn, -in, -in (p. 346, 395, 415); but in fact it is quite arbitrary, as may be seen 
above. See also note to Ath. Pr. ii.29. 

Schleicher thought that the original form consisted of a consonantal stem with 
corresponding ending: as, pitdr-as; but this seems to me unlikely for the period 
of separate Indian development. The metre, however, suggests the reading ndr-as 
in vii.28.3, text nf’n, and x.50.4, text nf’ag. In x.35.10b, Gr. reads Adtaras, text 
hétfn ; but the verse may consist of 12,11,12,12. 

Feminine. Here belong: mdtf’s,4; sudsfs,2. In x.35.2, mdtr’'n 
is declined as a masculine! Cf. i1.140.3. We see the ending 
which belongs to consonantal stems in only one word, wsrds, 
occurring thrice. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASOULINE AND FEMININE. 


For the remaining cases, the ending is added to the weaker 
form of the stem. 

Masculine. Here belong 112 forms (from 14 stems). They are: 
dstrbhis; kartr’bhis, 3; dhiite'bhis 3; ndptrbhis; party’ bhia, 2; 
pitr'bhis, 9; saptdmdtrbhis ; setr’bhis ; sotr'bhis, 7; sdétrbhis ; 
hetr'bhis, 2; Adétrbhis, 2; further, nr'bhis, 71; str'bhis, 8. The 
AV. has: nr'bhis, 2; pitr'bhis, 5; bhrda'trbhis, vi.4.1. 
Feminine. Here belong: mdtr'bhis, 6; sudsrbhis, 2. 


DaTIvE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong 70 forms (from 4 stems). They are: 
jaritr'bhyas, 11; nr'bhyas, 18; pitr’bhyas, 9; stotr’bhyas, 30. In 
1110.6 and x.148.4, Gr. reads nr'bhias; but this is not certainly 
necessary. The AV. has: pitr'bhyas, 17; rakshitr'bhyas, iii.27.1-6. 

Feminine. Here belongs mdtr'bhyas, i.95.7. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL MASOULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine. Here belong: nr’bhyas, i.173.6: vii.20.5; pitr'bhyas, 
twice. 
Feminine. Here belongs mdtr'bhyas, x.1.2. 
VOL. x. 58 
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GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Oxytone stems in rf’, like those in 4 and % (p. 397, 417), shift 
the accent to the ending in the G.p. In accordance with the 
analogy of the ¢ and w-stems also, the r should always be length- 
ened. It is always written as long in the Rik, except in the case 
of nFnd'm. 

Masculine. I. The thematic 7 is long. 1. Here belong: dhde?- 
na'm; pit?nd'm, 6; stotind'm, 3; hét?ndm (the only 


The AV. has: ddtfnd’m (MSS., ddtrend'm ; ed., ddtrind'm 
v.24.3; pit*nd’m, 11 times: as, ii.12.4; so TBr. ii.6.16. 

2. Gr. reads -aam where the text has -dm at the end of a pdda 
of 7 syllables: jarit/nd'm, i.30.15: iv.31.3: vii66.3; pitrnd'm, 
vi.46.12. 

8. Resolution is necessary in 5 instances: pit*ndam, viii.41.2; 
x.57.3; stotfndam, v.64.4: vi.45.29; viii.91.10. 

L a. Benfey, Vedica, P. 1-38, has shown clearly that in the 
Veda r designates not only the short, but also the long vowel. In 
iii.52.8: iv.25.4: v.30.12: viil.11; 19.10; 62.4: x.29.2; 99.9; 
111.1, mrnd’m stands at the end of a trishtubh-pdda, and the 
syllable mr as penultimate has of course the value of a long 
(nfnd@'m). In 1.48.4: iii.16.4: v.18.5: vii.32.11: viii.55.5, 
stands at the end of a pdda of 7 syllables (Gr., reading -aam, 
makes 8), and must be pronounced nfnd'm; so also at the end of 
x.93.126 (11 syllables—Gr., -aam, 12). 

IL The thematic r is short. 1. Here belongs nrnd'm, i.43.7: 
ii1.51.4: vi65.5: vii.83.7. 

8. Resolution is necessary (nrndam) in i.77.4: vi.33.3: viii.40.2: 
x.29.1; 93.4; 148.4. 

The AV. has mrnd'm, ii.9.2: xix.47.7. The TS. has: udgdtr- 
na'm, iii.2.9°; dhdirnd'm, iv.7.14° (Rik x.128.7, netrnd'm, 
1.3.6'; pitrnd’m, i.3.6'; 8.5° (Rik x.57.3: VS. iii.53, -7-): 
(so Bhag. P. iv.15.8) ; bhrd'trndm, ii.6.6* ; so strndm, Jyotisham, 
p. 89. Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii.101. 

C. The only stem which is treated as consonantal in the G.p.m. 
is ndr. This makes nar-d’m, 6; nar-dam, 10. 

Ludwig, Der Infinitiv im Veda, p. 6, takes nr’n as a genitive in i.121.1: v.7.10: 
i.181.8: iii14.4: iv.2.15: v.33.1: vi.2.11; 3.6: x.29.4: 1146.4. In the first two 

the text is corrupt; in the last, Gr. also takes it as genitive (see Ueb. 
.508), and Roth thinks this interpretation possible. If genitive, it stands for 
np'm (2); cf. ydthidm, etc., p. 353. 

Feminine. Here belongs svdsfndm, i.124.9: iii.1.3,11. 

C. The only stem, not monosyllabic, to which the ending is 
added directly, is sudsar—svdsr-dm, i.65.7. I consider this a 
wrong formation, to which, perhaps, Paragara was forced by the 


exigencies of his favorite metre. hleicher would regard it asa 
relic of the older mode of formation. Cf. usrd'm, L.s.f., and see 
p. 423, G.p.n. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine. Here belong: devr'shu; nr'shu,2; hétrshu. The 
AV. has pitr'shu 13 times: as, i,14.1,3. 
Feminine. Here belongs mdtr’shu, 4. 


h 
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STEMS IN AJ, 0, ATU. 

Under this head belong only five simple stems and their com- 
pounds: rai, rdhddrai, brhddrai ; g6, dgo, pr'gnigo, rigadgo; 
prthivt dy6, prady6, vrshtidyo; nat; glat. ey are used 
only in the masculine and feminine, and between these two gen- 
ders there are no declensional differences. Although the thematic 
vowels are not suffixal, I have nevertheless followed the tradi- 
tional order, and treated these stems after those in r. 

I. The stems rai (m.f.) and rayi (m.f.) supplement each other 
as follows : 


G. 


The stem rayi intrudes twice on the domain of rat in the Ls., 
forming rayyd’, x.19.7, and rayind, x.122.3. 

The stem rai intrudes twice on the domain of rayi, forming 
ra'm as A.s. at x.111.7, and—perhaps for the sake of the metre— 
rdyd'm as G.p. at ix.108.13 (Gr. unnecessarily, -édm). 

n i.129.9,10, rd@yd’ seems to be trisyllabic (rdid@ or rayind ?). 
In i.68.10: iv.41.10: vil9.5, the G.s. appears with irregular 
accent, rd@’yas. So in vi.47.9: vii.34.22; x.140.4: Val. 4.10, the 
A.p. appears with irregular accent, unless indeed we assume that 
in the matter of accent the A.p. is treated as a strong case (cf. 
vr't-as, bhid-as, etc.). 

In the Atharvan, rdyd@’ occurs at xiv.2.36; rdyé, xviii.2.37 ; 
rdyds (sing.), 22 times. 

e Rik has three forms which seem to be compounds of rai: 
brhddraye, rdhdédrdyas, and gatd-rd. The first two are referred 
by BR. to stems in -ri,-ri. This is possible (see p. 384, G.s.m.) ; 
but it seems to me more likely that the forms stand for -rdye, 
+dyas, the & being due to the metre, See p. 382, D.s.m. e 
word gatdrd, x.106.5, we may regard as coming from the more 
original form of the stem (7d); or, possibly, as standing for 
gatard’ ?. 

The noun-stem would seem to have been once identical in form with the verbal 
root rd; and we have the forms rd-m, rd-bhydm, rd-bhis. The y is perhaps of 
phonetic character (as in devd-y-os). The grammarians abstract the stem rd’y or 
rai from the form rd’-y-as, by dividing it as rd’y-as. 

II. The stem gé is thus declined: gadis, 22; A., gd'vam, text 
gam, 6: gd'm, 34; gdvd; gdve, 13; Ab., g6s; G., gavas, text 
96s, 3: 34; gdvi, 7; g@vd, 2: gd'vau, 4; gd'vas, 97: gdvas, 
3; A., gdvas?, text gd's, 1.61.10: gd’s, 100 times, and 458,6; 
gobhis, 76; D., gébhyas, 2; G., gdvdm, 55: géndm, 15: géndm 
(at end of pdda of 7 sitilen ties, -aam), 5; géshu, 43. 

The dissyllabic character of gd’m (=gd'vam) is clear in v.52.16, 
where gd'm is metrically parallel to pr’gnim: vécanta sird- 
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yah | pr'gnim vocanta matdram. So viii.4.21. BR. cite gdvas 
(a4/) as A.p., from TBr., ete. Géndm is never used except 
at the end of a pdda. See Pan. vii.1.57; géndm—cited by Boht- 
lingk, ad loc., as an exception—is at the end of an aksharapankti, 
i.69.3c. Gdvdm is regularly used in the interior of a pdda (52 
times: in v.30.4, pronounce @rudm—not gdvadm). It is used 
twice at the end of pddas with an even number of syllables; 
x.166.1 (8 syll.): ix.81.1 (12 syll.). For iv.1.19¢ (10 syll.), Gr, 
suggests géndm; but the metre is still short (read d'dho 
atrnan né géndm ?). 

In the AV., the metre gives no evidence of the forms gd'vam 
(A.s.), gévas (G.s.), gdvas (A.p.); gdvd, gdve, and gd'vd are not 
found ; the other forms are like those in the Rik. Géndm occurs 
xx.127.3 (end of pdda); gdvdm, 11 times (interior of pdda). 

The Rik has the compounds: d-gos, G.s.m. (may come from 
d-gu, p. 401); pr'gnigdvas (cf. ddhrigdvas, p. 414), N.p.m.; 
rigadgavi, L.s.f. 

IIL The stems div (m.), div or dy% (m.), and dié or dyé (m.f.) 
supplement each other as follows : 

A. did, dyé. B. div. 0. dit, dyt. 
diats, 26 dyats, 46 
did’m, 12 dyd’m, 67 


dyatis, 4 
dyd’vd, 26 
dyd’vas, 22 


He 


A. The form dyd'm is read by Gr. as did’m in 12 passages; 
but this is justified only in 8 or 9. We must read i.127.2d as a 
catalectic pdda ( pdrijmdnam iva dyd'm) so as to keep the a of 
iva long by position. The requirements of the metre are better 
satisfied by tpa dyd'vam skambhdthu skdmbhanena, vi.72.2c, 
than by did’m; so in i.67.5¢ (tastambha dyd'vam), and _per- 
haps in ii.11.15d. The form dyd'm is related to the form dyd'vam 
thus rendered probable, as gd@’m to gd’vam, and perhaps as rd'm 
to rd'yam. 

The vocative dyatés occurs at viii.89.12: x.59.8,9,10—of course, 
as a monosyllable. In vi.51.5—the only passage in the Rik where 
it occurs as a dissyllable—the diaskeuasts have taken due notice 
of the metrical value of the word, and accented it, in accordance 
with the general rule, on the first syllable, diaus; this, of course, 
appears in the written text as dyads, with jdtya svarita. In 
AV. vi.4.3, also, we have diaush pitar ydvdya duchind yd’ (ed. 
wrongly, dyatsh). Compare the voc. jydke (i. e. jidke, from 
jy4k@), AV. i.2.2, and vyd‘ghra (i. e. vidghra, from vydghré), 
iv.3.3, The MSS. have the impossible reading vydghra, and the 
edition wrongly vyd'ghra. ese have been pointed out by 


| 
divd’, 9 
divé, 15 
| divas, 50+ 
divas, 180 + 
divi, 118 
| 
= 
dyt'n, 24; did’n 
dytibhis, 19. 
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Whitney. The circumflex is in each case perfectly mas. 
Quite anomalous is the dual dydv-i, iv.56.5, formed with the 
ending of a neuter. 

The stem dyé intrudes on the domain of div twice. The Ab.s. 
dyats, dependent on abhi’ke, i.71.8=TS. 1.3,14°=VS. xxxiii.11, 
is quite isolated. Mahidhara, prathamd shashthyarthe, divah 
samipe ’ntarikshe. The L.s. dydvi occurs only 12 times in the 
Rik, against 118 occurrences of divi, and only once in the AV., 
where divi is frequent. Dydvi-dyavi occurs twice in the Rik. 
Both dyats and dydvi are improper formations. 

B. In mandalas i.—vii., divds occurs as Ab. 50 times and as G. 
180 times ; in mandalas viii.-x., Ab. and G. together, 167 times ; 
besides, divas occurs with a voc. 21 times, and divo napdtd twice. 
In the G.d. of dyd'vdprthivi’, the first element appears as a singu- 
lar, divdsprthivyés, 4. 


The stem div intrudes on the domain of dyé in the A.s., divam. — 


This occurs 21 times (against 79 occurrences of the written 
dyd'm). In a decided — of these 21 passages may be seen 
other marks betraying a later origin, and I regard divam as an 
improper formation. It is the regular form in the later grammar. 
As a N.p., divas (for dyd'vas), ix.108.11, is hardl missible. 
Gr. takes it as N.p. in his W6.; but as G.s. (accent !) in his Ved. 

The stem div intrudes on the domain of dyd in the A.p., divas, 
ii.3.2: iv.53.5. In iv.3.8 and v.47.1, it is doubtful whether divds 
(accent !) is an Ap The only form of div that is certainly plural 
(divas at ii.3.2 and iv.53.5) is feminine. 

C. The stem dyé intrudes on the domain of div and makes 
dyés, occurring as Ab.s. twice, and as G.s. 4 times. The form, 
however, may come from dyé as well as from dyd, just as dgos 
from dgo or dgu. 

In verses peculiar to the Atharvan are found the forms divd’ 
and divé; the forms dyd'm (e. g. 1.2.4), divam, divds, 
divds, and divi occur mmnerp © dydvi occurs in xii.2.18 and in 
two Rik passages; dyd'n and dywibhis, only in Rik verses (xviii. 
1.24 and vi.31.8); divas, as N.p.f., xi.7.14 and xiii.3.21; divas, as 
A.p.f., iv.20.2; 34.4: xix.27.3; 32.4 (MSS. divé). 

e following compounds occur: prthivi'dyd'vd ; pradyais, 
AV. xviii.2.48 ; in the Rik, pradivd; pradiwas, Ab., 21; pradivi, 
8; urshtidydvd, -dvas; was, N.p.; dhardivi, once, and AV. 
v.21.6. We find dyd'vd- in the Rik with -kshd'md (8), -prthivi’ 
(79), and -bhd’mi (5). 

ransitions to the a-declension. Here belong the forms divd-m 
(15), divé-dive (46), and tridivé, made after the analogy of the 
weak cases div-ds, etc. The AV. has tridivdm, sudivd-, divé-dive 
(xx.135.10). 

Adverbially recessive accent is seen in div-d, which occurs 25 
times in the RV. and 13 times in the AV. 

IV. The stem f., is thus declined: nats; nd'vam, 17; 
ndvd', 13; G., ndvds; ndvi, 2; N.p., nd@'vas, 4; naubhis, 2. 
The AV. has the forms: nats, 4; nd'vam, 6; N.p., nd'vas, v.4.5. 
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Transition to the 4@-declension. From ndv-d' as a stem comes 
the Ls. ndudyd, i.97.8, sé nah sindhw’ iva ndvdyd. So T.ar. 
vi.11.2. Observe the accent. 

V. The stem glaé has the following Vedic forms: glais, AV. 
vi.83.3; N.p., gid’vas, Ait. Br. i.25; glaubhis, VS. xxv.8. 


SUFFIXLESS STEMS. 


The following section treats of suffixless stems—those whose 
only element, or whose final element, is a root. First come 
the vocalic, and then the consonantal stems, in alphabetical 
order. It will be seen, however, that the root-words ending 
in other vowels than @ or @ have been already discussed along 
with the stems whose suffixes end in the corresponding vowels. 
This course has been pursued, in order that similar forms 
might be brought together (as, ahias and gdthdnias, p. - 
which would otherwise have been widely separated. e 
shall treat of the stems in @ and d radical also together, case by 
case. This course has here the same practical seh as in 
the treatment of the stems in 7 and 7, u and &@. 


STEMS IN RADICAL A AND J. 


If we study the mass of forms, we shall see that there are two 
series of declensional endings. The first—which, for convenience, 
we shall call series A—is that which the grammars assign to the 
stems in radical long 4, and of which -pd@’ may serve as a para- 


digm : 
™ Series A: m. and f. 


The other forms coincide entirely with those of the stems end- 
ing in suffixal & or d—ga-td-s, ga-td’, ga-td-m, etc. The declen- 
sional series of these stems we shall designate as series B m., Bf, 
and Bn. 

The Indian grammarians, as is well known, do not admit the 
existence of roots in short d. To this view -_- were perhaps led 
by the facts that the great majority of the verbal forms actually 


have long 4, and that short @ at the end of compound nouns often 
supplants a long @ of the Veda. In fact, from the Vedic texts 
themselves, it appears that the forms like go-pd'm are, in general, 
younger than those like go-pd'm. 


| 
-pa’ 's* 
| pee 
-pa'* -pa'bhydm* -pa’bhis* 
-pa’bhyas* 
-pa’s 
-pa'su* 
~pds -pas.* 
| ‘Series B: m., f., and n. . 
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than the Rik-stems with short 4. Moreover, the Atharvan 

forms from stems in long 4 in the oblique cases. It would seem, too, that the 
verses in which the forms with short 4 occur, belong, in general, to the 

parts of the Rigveda. 

The later samhitds, as 
give up the old A-forms and use the new B-forms. Thus in 
ndma-dhd’s (x.82.3), the Atharvan variant has ndéma-dhd’s (ii.1.3 
we find prathama-jd’s and carshani-prd’s (N.s.m.), and soma-pds (V.8.m.) ; 
Atharvan, prathama-ja’s and carshani-pra’s (N.s.m.), and soma-pd (cf. 
xi.149). In the Rik, we have carma-mnd’s (N.p.m.—can also be referred to B); 
in the VS., carma-mna’m: in the Rik, reto-dhd’s vrshabhds ; in the V8., garbha- 
dha'm. 

Moreover, if we look at the later literature, we see that stems in radical 4 
generally take the place of those in radical d. In the Veda we have the mascu- 
line stem suprajd’; but in Sanskrit, supraja. In contrast with the Vedic mascu- 
line A-stems séma-gd’, agra-ja', ab-jd’, girijd’, rta-jiid’, vdso-dd’, pagu-pd’, antari- 
ksha-prd’, pathi-shthd’, we find in the later language the B-forms: sdéma-gasya, 
Ait. Br. ii.22; agrajam, R.; ab-jeshu, Manu; giri-jdya, Ait. Br. vii.1 end; dharma- 
jam, Manu; vdso-dis (see Manu i7.229-232 for 16 compounds of -da); pagu- 
pdandm, Brhat Samhité, xvi.14; antariksha-pra (V.s.m.), T.ar. iv.7.5; patht-shthis 
and -shthandm, MBh. Everywhere, the B-stems gain the upper hand. Similarly 
stems in % supplant those in @, p. 403, II. Compare Delbriick, Verbum, p. 87. 

By the aid of the lists of A and B-stems and of the enumerations of A and 
B-forms in the following pages, a more detailed comparison of the relative age of 
the A and B-forms might be made. 


On the other hand, we cannot doubt the existence of roots in 
short d. The facts of the related languages speak in favor of this 
view, and so do @ priori considerations. Schleicher has asserted 
the originality of roots in short d& (Bettrdge, ii.92-99) ; and Del- 
brick has given a most interesting discussion of the subject in 
his Verbum, pp. 87, 88, and 94, which see. Compare also 
Kuhn, Beitrdge, iv.202. 

Gr. puts stems like dénu-da’ (“ddnud-”) in the same category with 
of Delbriick’s view or not. 


Now since the stems in radical short @ are declined in all 
respects like stems in suffixal short d, there arises a difficult ques- 
tion: Are we to assume that stems ending in radical short @ were 
originally declined like those ending in suffixal short 4, or not ? 
Is such a form as go-pd'm to be regarded as a direct relic which 
the Vedic language has inherited from the time of Indo-European 
unity, or are this and similar B-forms to be regarded as instances 
of a wide-spread transition from the declension of the stems in 
radical long d@ to that of stems in suffixal short d—that is, as tran- 
sitions from A to B? 

In regard to some verbal forms with short & (dkhydt, dhvdt), 
Delbrick (p. 89) takes the view that they are direct relics of the 
pre-Vedic time (“ dass die Kirze uralt aberliefert sei”). 


The great bulk of all the forms from 4-stems are either nominatives or accusa- 
tives. Of the other cases the examples are few, or even only sporadic. In the 
N.s.m., the Rik-forms with long 4 are more than ten times as numerous as the 
Rik-forms with short 4, and five times as numerous as the Atharvan forms with 
long 4: on the other hand, the Atharvan stems with short 4 are almost as 
numerous as the Atharvan stems with long 4, and considerably more numerous 
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In regard to the numerous forms of nominal compounds with 
short & (go-pd'm, etc.), the fact that they are, in general, demon- 
strably younger than those of stems in radical long @ seems to me 
to point to a different theory. The existence of roots in short @ 
is to be asserted for the = Indo-European language ; but 
the existence of roots in short @ is not to be admitted—except, 
i to a very small extent—for the oldest period of the Vedic 

anguage. 

When I say that roots “existed” at such a period in such a form, I mean, of 
course, simply that they were used for, or entered into verb and noun-formations 
at that time in the one form or the other—for example, as -pd or as -pd. 


At the beginning of the time of separate Indian development, 
such roots were already for the most part out of use. Upon 
specifically Indian ground, however, the roots which in the oldest 

edic period ental in long @ were gradually replaced by roots 
in short d& That is, I consider the Vedic root-forms with short @ 
not as direct relics coming down from the time of Indo-European 
unity, but rather as new formations specifically Indian, which 
indeed coincide with the proethnic forms, but are not historicall 
identical with them. ‘They may therefore be proper! Frerpaaers: | 
as forms of transition from A to B, dating from the period of 
separate Indian development. 

e entire identity of form in certain cases of both series did 
much to increase the confusion of the two series (compare p. 370 
top), and thus to give eventually the upper hand to one or the 
other mode of declension, A or B,—here, naturally, to B, since 
its forms are vastly more frequent than those of A. This process 
of transition was the more easy, since it is in some of the most 
frequently occurring cases—the N.p.m., A.s.f., N.p.f.—that the 
forms of A and B are coincident. 


For the oldest Vedic period I would therefore assume that most of the radical 
stems were A-stems like soma-pd’. Doubtless all the declensional forms of such 
radical stems belonged to series A. The N.p.m. was somapd’s; and the N.s.m., 
without difference, somapd’s. In the great majority of instances, however, a 
N.p.m. in -ds (devd’s) corresponds to a N.s.m. in -ds (devd’s); and after this 
analogy, the N. singular m. of the infrequent radical stems was also formed with 
short vowel (somapd’s), to correspond to the N. plural m. (somapd’s), and the forms 
of the two cases, N.p.m. and N.s.m., before alike, were thus differentiated. To 
the apprehension of the language-users, the stem became somapa’, and upon this 
a system of B-forms was developed accordingly. 

So in the feminine, the A.s. grad-dhd’m answers properly to a N.s. grad-dhd’s 
(a form of which the written text shows traces at vii.32.14—see below, N.s.f.); 
but since the vast majority of accusatives in -dm (citrd’m) answer to nominatives 
in -d (citrd’), the N.s. grad-dhd’ was formed after this analogy. In like manner 
we have the A.s.f. sva-ja’m, and correspondingly the N.s.f. divi-jd’s; but also the 
N.s.f. sana-ja’. So in the plural we have the N.f. vdja-dé’s; but, after the analogy 
of series B, the A.f. agva-dé’s—not -dd’s. 

To assume the existence of roots in short 4 simply on the basis of these com- 

und noun-forms, when they can just as well be explained as instances of purely 
aentend transition to the 4-declension, would be a petitio principit. We must 
therefore seek for evidence of the existence of roots in 4 for the Vedic period on 
the field of the verbal flexion and elsewhere. 
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The forms gatd, hathds, etc. were supposed to give evidence of root-forms gd 
and hd; but Delbriick (p. 93) has deprived this evidence of its force by explaining 
the forms as a purely phonetic outgrowth of *gan-ta, *han-thds, etc. (See also 
Brugman, Kuhn’s Zeitsch. xxiv.257.) In like manner, forms like dhdyati and 
daiyate have been used to support the roots dhd, ‘suck,’ and dd, ‘mete out.’ Even 
here, Delbriick (p. 165) comes to a different conclusion respecting the first, but 
admits the root dé. Similarly the 4 of the reduplicating presents, pibdsi, tishthasi, 
etc., which Fick adduces as evidence of the original short @, is shown by Del- 
briick (p. 105) to be due to analogy (tuddmi: : pibémi: pibdsi). 
although pd’tis unquestionably implies a root pd, yet it is an entirely pre-Vedic 
formation and proves nothing for the Vedic period. 

After leaving out all the indecisive forms, there will probably remain some 
which forbid the complete exclusion of roots in & from the field of truly Vedic 
formations. Thus in viii.8l.la, we have pdantam d’ vo dndhasas: why should 
we regard the aa as a mere phonetic resolution of @? is not the word perhaps to 
be divided pd-ant-am ? 

It will require a careful, critical, and detailed investigation to determine how 
many of the forms apparently involving a root in & really imply a root in & As 
a result of this determination we might be able to separate the roots for which we 
may assume a short @ in the Vedic period (as da, pa) from those for which we ma 
not (as jd), and to call the compound noun-forms from the latter (as, a-jd’s 
“transition B-forms,” and those from the former (as, madhu-pd’s), “ radical 
B-forms.” This separation, however, is not a part of my task, and I have there- 
fore spoken of all the B-forms indiscriminately as coming from stems in “ radical 
short d,” and have enumerated them together in each case under “ B.” 


Series A is applied to masculines and feminines without distinc- 
tion, and in two or three sporadic instances to neuters. The 
grammars, however, state that the neuters of stems in radical 4 
go according to series B n., and this is almost invariably the fact. 


THE MASCULINE STEMS. 

In the masculine, the forms of A and B are distinguishable for 
every case except the N.V.p., and the N.A.V. and LD.Ab.d. In 
these cases the forms might be referred either to A-stems or to 
B-stems: thus ratna-dhd's (N.p.) may be assigned to the A-stem 
ratnadhd', or to the B-stem tatnadha! (iv.34.8). Such doubtful 
forms I have referred to A-stems, unless the other unambiguous 
forms were referable only to B. Compare the articles pravdtejd, 
madhudhd, raghujd, rayidd, vayodhd’, vdytigopa, svajd, in Grass- 
mann’s Wd. Gr. says that stems in @ may form the Lp.m. in 
-dbhis or -ais. I think he is wrong; see I.p.m. 

The general enumeration follows, and includes also the stems 
of many of the ambiguous feminine forms which may be referred 
to either A or B. Stems in brackets are from the Atharvan. 

A. Stems of the A-forms. 

L (@) The stem is identical with the root: gd’ (gd, ‘sing’); ja’; tra’; da’; 

(c) ' he stem is a compound of a radical substantive: parama-jyd’. 

II. (a) The stem is identical with a prepositional compound of the verbal root : 
adhi-pd’; paras-pa'; ni-shthd’; pari-shthd’. 

(c) The stem is a compound of a feminine substantive under II. (a): aprajd’; 
bahuprajd’; suprajd’; karmanishthd’; purwnishthd’ (also -a’); [dndvayd]. 

ILL. (a) The stem is a compound of a verbal root with a noun or adverb. The 
noun is most often a substantive in an accusative or locative relation (go-pd’, 
ab-jd’, apsu-jd’); but it may be an adjective or adverb in some other adverbial 
relation (nava-jd’, su-shd’). 
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(6) The stem is a compound of a word under III. (a) used substantively (devé- 


gopa). 
The ensuing list embraces the compounds falling under III. (a) and (0); in it, 

; an affixed B signifies that the stem occurs also with @, and the hyphen is used to 
: avoid repetition of the verbal. We have the following compounds :—with the 
verbal 

-krd’ (kar, ‘ do’): d-kré—Gr., d-kra. 
-krd!: dadhi- ; rudhi-. 
-kshd! (cf. B): rbhu-?. 
-khd’ (cf. B): bisa- ; cf. n. 

-g4’ (ga, ‘go’ —cf. “" adhva-, B?; and-; tamo-; tavd-; puro-; samana-; 
| svasti- ; 
(94, ‘sing’ sdma-, B. 

jd’ (cf. B): agra-; adri-; apsw- ; ab-; udanya-, B?; rta-; rte-; giri-; go-; 
i tapo-?, B; divi-; divo-; deva-; dvi-, B; nadho- ; nava- ; purd-: pérva-, B; 
| ama-, B; ’ pravdte-, B?; bhareshu- ; ; manushya- ; raghu-, B?; vane-; sana-, B 
sano- ; saha- ; saho- ; sva-, B?; svayarn- [agni- ; abhra- ; oshadhi- ; khala- ; 
vara-; vdta- ; pakadhama- ; hiranya-}. 
Jia’: rta-; pada-. 
-trd’: dn-agniird ; puru-tra ; cf. p. 441 sop. 
(dd, ‘ give’'—cf. B): dnagvada ; ; abhiksha-; agva-; dtma-; ojo-; 
| go- ; Jani- ; dravino-, B: dhana-; bala- ; bhari- ; rabho-; rayi-, B?; vasu-; 
vastra-; vdja-; vdso-; sahasra- ; saho- ; svasti- ; havir- ; hiranya- ; [gata- ;] 
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VS., prana-, B; apdna- ; vydna-; varco- ; varivo-. 

(ahd, put’—cf. B): kiye-; jani- ; dhdma- ; nima-, B; madhu-?; 

ratna-,B; reto-; vayo-; varivo-; vipo-; sarva- ; [adoma-, B?; yakshmo- ; varco-]. 

sock"): B): abh B; (dgopé, 

-pd’ (pd, ‘ oversee igasti-; rta-; Bs Ghigopd, 
indragopd, devagopa, vdyigopd, sémagopa, sugopd ish-; jagat-; tand- ; 
nishikta-; pagu-; vrata-; gevadhi-; sti- ; 

( pd, ‘drink’—cf. B): agre-; aitjas- ; rlu-; (dnrtupd;) rda-; kildla-; tapush- ; 
payas-; parva-; madhu- (cf. madhupd’tama B; cukrapata- ; cuci- ; B; 
suta-; soma-, B; hari- ; havish-. 
-pra’ (cf. B): antariksha-, B; kakshia-; krshti-; kratu-; carshani-, B; jarani-; 


ratha- ; rodasi-. 
mid’? : carma-mnd’, B. 
-y@’: rna-; eva-; jma-; twra-; deva-; gubham-; [andva-]. 
rd’: gata-ra’? (text atdrd). 

-8d’ (san, ‘ win’—cf. B): ap-; agva-; urvard-; kshetrd-; dhana-,B; priya-?, B; 
vdja-; cata-; sadd-; sahasra- ; uru-shd’; go-, B; ; pagu-, B; su-; suar-. 
-sthd’ (cf. B): rocana- ; [rte adhvare-shthd’; giri- ; gharmye- ; nare-; pathe- ; 
| parvate- ; prthivi- ; h-; manhane- ; rathe-, B; vakshane- ; vandane- ; van- 
dhure- ; hari; [aige- ; pathi-; bhuvane-; madhyame- ; rayi-; savya-]. 
-snd’: g hrta-. 
j B. Stems of the B-forms. Compare the neuter stems, p.441. We 
have the following compounds :—with the verbal (or substantive) 


-kshi’: dyu-kshit’. 

-khit’: su-kha’. 

(gd, *go’): agre-; adhva-?; (ratha-sarngd ;) su-; suar-; 
[a-sva- ; dgum-; rju-; dur- ; vala- gitim-]. 

atithi- ; éta-? ; dipa-, néva- (accent!) ; puro-gavd. 


': (gd, ‘ sing’): sdma-gé, A 

a-; udanya-? ; tapo-; parva-; pravdte-? ; raghu-? ; sdkam- ; 

[jardyu- ; tand- ; tapo-; ant, ‘nie; prathama-; samudra-; stamba- ; sva-]. For 
adhri-ja, see Gr. 


-ta: d’-ta ?. 
-da’ (dd, ‘ give’): danu- ; dravino-; rayi-? ; [ddyd-; prdana-]. 
(dé, at): 
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-dhit’: ratna- ; [adoma-? ; ndma- garbha-, V8. 
’ ( pd, ‘oversee’): go-; mithé-avadyapa. 
(pd, ‘ drink’): madhu- ; grta- ; [soma-]. 
[dkati-; kdma-; carshani-; prthivt-;] antariksha-, T.4r. 
-mla’?: carma-mnd’, VS. xxx.15. 


-sthit’: apnah-; sam-; go-shthé; tri-; rathe-. 

-hii’ (han, ‘ slay’): ardit-, gatru-, and sahasra-,inthe AV. Of. neuters, p. 441 top. 

According to the grammars, adjective compounds of feminine 
substantives in @ form the masculine stems in &: thus, an-avasd’ 
(-ds yd'mas), from dvasd; a-graddhd' (-d'n pani'n) ; puru-nishtha’ 
(-ds kavis, v.1.6); cf. dshthd. In the Veda, however, this rule is 
by no means general: thus, we have the nominatives s.m. dahu- 
prajd's, su-prajd's, puru-nishthd’s (viii.2.9); and the A.s.m. karma- 
nishtha'm. This wavering between A and B corresponds to that 
of the feminines between the A and the B-forms. In both m. and 
f. the B-forms prevail in the later language (labdha-nidrds, 
Kathas. iv.9). 


THe Feminine STEMS. 


In the feminine, the forms of A and B are not distinguished 
from each other in the A. and Ls., in the I.D.Ab.d., and in the 
N.,I., D.Ab., L., and V.p.—that is, in some of the cases of most 
frequent occurrence (they are marked with an asterisk in the table 
on p. 434). The N.s. and A.p. are distinguishable; and in the 
N.s. we have mostly A-forms (with -s), and in the A.p., exclusively 
B-forms (with -ds—not -ds). In point of fact, therefore, there are 
no feminine forms belonging distinctively to A, except in the N.s. 
In this case, the A-forms are about equal to the B-forms in the 
Rik, but the B-forms belong to late hymns; in the Atharvan, the 
B-forms decidedly outnumber the A-forms in the N.s., as well 
as throughout the rest of the declension. 

The declension of masculine radical d-stems like dénu-dd’ is the 
same as that of Bm. (ga-td’); but since the feminine of such a 
stem would be ddnu-dd’, it is plain that this may be declined 
according either to A, or to Bf. And so we have the same 
wavering as in the masculine: thus, gopd’s (N.s.m.) is to gopd's 
(N.s.m.) as devdgopds (N.s.f.) is to devdgopd (N.s.f.). It seems 
that the radical (A-) declension went out of use for feminines at 
an early period. 

Theoretically, all the compounds enumerated under division IIT. 
of the masculines ought to be declined in the same manner in the 
feminine. According to the grammars, the N.d.f. should be like 
the N.d.m. ( purdjd’'); but in reality we have here B-forms (rdd-pé, 
ptérvajzé). In discussing the masculines, we found it probable that 
most of the forms like gopd’s were to be regarded as instances of | 
transition to Bm. Here, also, it seems easier to assume a general 
and wide-spread system of transitions to Bf. Otherwise, we must 
assume that every fem. stem (e. g. devdgopd-; rdtipd’-; pana? 
to which we ow & the B-forms (e. g. devdgopd, N.s.f.; rddpé, 
parvajé, N.A.d.f.) is feminine to a masculine stem with short @ 


-sii’: dhana-; priya-; pacu-shd ; go-shii’-tama. 
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(e. g. devdgopa-, rdipd’, pirvajd'); this is possible (compare the. 
articles sanajd, j@'; dnagnitrd; devdgopa, -pd; ndvagva; sahi- 
gopa; sugd,; svdgopd; svajd; svdsasthé); but does not seem 
generally warrantable. The masculine stems are themselves tran- 
sition-stems, and the feminine forms can just as well be considered 
as direct forms of transition from A to B. 

A. The A-forms. Using the same categories as above, the onl 
feminine forms belonging distinctively and unequivocally to 
are as follows: 

I. kshd’s, gnd’s, and vrd’s (N.s.f.); kshé? (D.s.f.); gmé’s and jmé’s (Ab.G.s.f.). 

III. rtapd’s ; rtejd’s ; godhd’s ; goshd’s; divijd’s, divoja’s ; vanejd’s ; gatasd’s; 
sahasrasd’s ; samanaga's ; [kulapd’s, gopd's ; vayodhd’s ; vasudd’s],—all N. 

B. Stems of the B-forms and of some of the forms that may be 
referred either to A-stems or to B-stems. 

I. (a) kshd’; kshmd’; kha’; gna’; ja’; jyd’, ‘bowstring;’ rd’; urd’; dhyd’. 

(b) The stem shows a reduplicated form of the root: gangd ; janghd. 

II. (a) Almost all the stems of this category are substantives and none shows a 
form belonging distinctively to A. Gr. derives prajd’, s.v., from jan with pré by 
the “‘ formative suffix 4.” It is declined indeed as if the d were suffixal ; but this 
mode of declension may be secondary, and I assume an original root-stem in -jé. 
He says, Wb. 675, “In ni-dhd’, go-dhd’, grad-dhd’, sva-dhd’, the suffix @ has been 
added, as the declension shows.” But we shall see that with some of these words 
there are even yet traces of the A-declension. Enumeration: abhikhyd’; [apagd’, 
durgd’ ;| praja’, [upajd’, parija’|; [ prajiid’ ;| d’-td (? tan—accent !); nidrd’ ; 
apadhd’, durdhd’, nidhd’, graddhd’, sva-dhé'—root dhd, ‘ put’—, [godhd’, tirodhd’, 
purodhd’|; pratidhd’, svadhd’—for *su-dhd’, dhd, ‘suck;’ prapd’; abhibhd’, 
vibhd’, sabha’; pratima’, pramd’; dpayd’; [upavd’, pravd’; évasd ; ava- 
sthd’, parishthd’, pratishthd’, vishthd’; prahd’. Several are used as adjectives: 
anushthd’, nishthd’, parishthd’. 

(c) Compound: dsavijfid, AV. 


THe Neuter STems. 

Aside from a few sporadic words (p. 445), the stems of the 
neuter forms always end in short @ and the forms coincide with 
those of series B n., page 434. 

Declensionally, then, they might have been treated with the 
neuter stems (pp. 331-354) ; and a few have been there included: 
thus, antdriksham has been counted on p. 331; and similarly 
trishadhasthd-s, N.s.m., on p. 329; and trishadhdsthd, N.s.f., on 

. 355. 

‘ This inconsistency is the less reprehensible inasmuch as the final 
root-element of a compound often loses its distinct character as a 
root: thus, in pr-shthd’ we have as final element the root sthd or 
stha; but in the compounds vitdprshthds, -prshthd, ghrtdprshtham 
barhis), the final syllable can hardly have been felt as a radical. 
uite analogously the recessive accent of the English compound 
fore-head (pronounced f0'r-éd) has, to the apprehension of the 
vulgar, entirely obscured the fact that the word has anything to 
do with head. In some words, as updstha, the character of the 
final element is uncertain. 
A complete list of the neuter stems whose final element is a simple radical 


belongs rather to the chapter on the formation of stems (p. 325—see Lindner, p. 
26). These remarks apply also to the radical masculines in & and their feminines 
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in 4 (cf. articles sanajd’, sv-dsa-sthd’), so far as they have the forms of series B m., 
or of Bf. Thus vdyigopds has been counted among the 1954 forms mentioned on 
p. 344 end; although it ought not to be separated from pagupd’s, etc, N.p.m. I 
do not think that many words properly to be classed here have been left out. 


The enumeration follows : 

Dyu-kshé (antéri-ksha) ; tuvi-ksha ; kha; dur-gd, su-gé; [asthi-jd, pra- 
thama-ja ;] rta-jya; dnsu-tra (cf. tanu-tra, and see Garbe, Kuhn’s Zeitsch. xxiii. 
476, 480); [adoma-da ;] ararin-da (dd, ‘bind’); [drd?, uttara-drd, krshna-drd ;] 
sva-dhé (anushvadham) ; [vata pards-pa (VS. xxxviii.19);] madhu-pé ; kéma- 
pra; su-mnd; pr-shthd, bhay mahd'-vailastha, sadhd-stha ; karaija-hd, 
vrtra-hd, satra- 

Stems whose formation is exceptional or doubtful. A few 
such remain. We have from the adverb ¢déthd the stem d-tathd— 
N.s.m., dtathds, i.82.1. The Veda has the forms: @tds, N.p. ; 
@tdsu; and d@'tais. Gr. refers them all to a m. stem @'té. Against 
the view of Gr. speaks the fact that all nouns substantive like 
prajd@’ are feminine. His dictum that series A admits both end- 
ings, -dbhis and -ais, is supported only by dhanasais. Perhaps, 
then, we ought, with BR., to refer @’tais to @’td, m., and the other 
forms to @td, f. The f. stem maryd'dé is unclear. 

It does not help us in the least to refer the N.s.m. ugdnd, with 
Gr., to a stem ugdnd, since a form without s is no more admissible 
here than in the N.s.m. of the stems in -as, which see. 

The strong forms of the word for ‘ path’ are as follows : 

in RV., pénthds, 11 in AV., panthds, 3 panthd, 1 
nthdm, 31 panthém, 19 nthanam, 1 
6 1. 

The N.s.m. dtdrthapanthds occurs twice, and purupdnthds 
(N.s.m.), once. In like manner we have mdnthdm, never mdnth- 
dnam. Once, in a hymn of 7 means antique stamp, i.100.3, 
we have the form pdénthdsas. e Zend forms correspond in the 
main to those of the Rik: 


[*pafitdo panti, 1 
peat | 14 paiitdnem, 1 (Vend.) 


patham 2. 

In i.127.6 g and A: v.10.1 and viii.57.13, Kuhn and Gr. a to read pdn- 
thaam, and in viii.31.13, pdnthads. In each case, the word is at the end of a 
catalectic pdda of 7 syllables and the resolution is unnecessary. If, however, any 
one insists upon having 8 syllables, he must read, e. g., wriim rdthdya pdanthinam 
( paénthénas), and in no case pdénthdanam ( pdanthdnas). See Kuhn, Beitrage, iv.203. 

In like manner the two resolutions in the Avesta (Geldner, Metrik, p. 17) are 
unnecessary, since they are at the end of catalectic pddas of 7 syllables (Yt. 
viii.7 : x.86.). 

The Rik, then, does not have a single form that gives direct evidence of a stem 
panthan. Not until we get to the Atharvan do we see any forms involving this 
stem unquestionably: N.p., pdnthdnas, to the exclusion of pdnthds; A.s., pdn- 
thénam, once, against pdnthdm, 19 times; and N.s., pdnthd, iv.2.3 (where pada 
reads pdnthd), against pdnthds, thrice. Similarly in the Avesta, pafiténem occurs 
only once, and that in the Vd.; pafitdénd, twice; and pafité (i.e. pafitd, from a stem 
paiitan ; stem pafitd would form pajitdo), Vd. xvi.2. The evidence, both from the 
Veda and the Avesta, pronounces the forms from the stem pdnthan the younger. 

Brugman, however, explains pdnthdm as arising by contraction from M 
(Studien, ix.307). From pdanthdm, the language-users got by “ false abstraction” 
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the stem panthd-, and so the N.s. pdnthd-s was formed, and the N.p., pdnthds, i. e. 
*pdnthd-as. The only analogies for such contractions with n-stems are mdnthdm 
and the somewhat doubtful mahd’m (*mahan-m). If this is the correct explana- 
tion, it would seem as if the stem pdnthan ought to have left some direct traces in 
the Rik. The @ of pafitam does not necessarily imply a form pafitan-m (see 
Schleicher, Comp.‘ §27.7). If the N.s.m. pdanthds is an Associations-bildung based 
entirely on the A.s.m., we must suppose that no nominative could have been 
formed until after the form of the accusative was settled. 

On the other hand, if we assume out and out a stem pénth-d (ménth-d), we 
cannot regard the @ as a derivative suffix, for that is unparalleled. 

Possibly the peculiar treatment of the two stems pdnthan and 
mdnthan is to be referred to the analogy of the root-words ending 
in -an below, which exhibit parallel forms in -é. I have therefore 
put the strong declensional forms of these stems in this chapter, 
assuming transition-stems pdnthd, mdénthd, and making pdnthd 
related to pdnthan as -jd' to jan. Somewhat similar transitions 
are seen in an-asthd'-s (cf. an-asthin—N.s.m., -@’) and an-akshd'sas 
(cf. akshdn) ; see an-stems, N.A.s8.n. 

Without interpreting the facts, I would observe that four 
verbals correspond to roots with nasals: -khd’, khan; -gd’, gam; 
ja, jan; -sd’, san. See Delbriick, pp. 92, 93. The relation is 

rhaps similar in -gv@ and gvam, d@'-td and tan, and the words 
for ‘earth, kshd@' and ksham. Cf. further, gmd', gam; jmd’, jam; 
kshma', kshdm; dhmd, dham; mnd (su-mnd'), man; vrd (vr@’), 
var; kra (d-krd), kar; gra (tuvi-grd), gar; tra, tar; and see 
Curtius’s Studien, v.197. 

Several roots appear even in a triple form. We have: go-shan-as 
(napat), go-shd'-m (sémam), go-shd'-tamds; rbhu-kshdn-am, rbhu- 
kshd'-s, dyu-kshd'-s (cf. kshd-tra, kshi); tan (tdnd gird’), @-td, 
dtd. To these we may add the root han. In the Veda occurs 
vrtra-hdn-am; the Zend véréthru-jdo, Yagna lvii.14 ete., corre- 
sponding to Skt. *vrtra-hd’-s, supports the second form Ad; while 
the Atharvan words gatru-hd'-s, ardti-ha'm, etc., supply the third. 
(The form -Aa is again brought back to the consonant declension 
by an added ¢ in samAdt.) The Zend -jdo may, however, repre- 
sent *-jan-s (= -hdn-s, -hd’); cf. zdo, *zam-s—G.s., 2(e)m-o—, and 
zydo, *zyam-s. Important, finally, from an exegetical point of 
view is Grassmann’s suggestion, UVeb. 1.576: he assumes a stem 
da'=ddm, and of this he takes dé (v.41.1) as L.s.n., which see. 


The following synopses exhibit the terminations of the 

inflectional forms : 
Series A. MASCULINE. 

Singular: N., -ds, -aas; A., -dm, -aam; D., -e; G., -as; V., -ds. 

Dual: N.A.V., -d, -aw. 

Plural: N.V., -ds, -aas, -dsas?; A., -ds ?, -ds??; I., -dbhis, 
-ais ??; Ab., -dbhyas; L., -dsu. 

FEMININE. 
Singular: N., -ds,-@; A., -dm,-@; I., -4; D., -e?; Ab., -as; 


“a8. 
Plural: N.V., -ds; L, -dbhis; D., -dbhyas; L., -dsu. 
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NEUTER. 
Singular: N.A., -ds; D., -e, -ai (inf.). - 


The terminations of series B m. and n., and of series B f., 
coincide—so far as they occur at all—with those given on page 


$29 and on page 355 respectively. 


Dissyllabic forms of monosyllabic stems do not shift the 
accent to the ending. Only a few occur: kshd’-su; ja’-su ; 


gna’ -bhis, ; jydya, jyd'yds; dhydyd ; kshmayd’ (! an 
isolated exception). Compare p. 421. 


NoMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The ending -s is added to the stem: as, adrijd'-s. The 
form occurs in the Rik 273 times (from 102 stems); and in the 
Atharvan, 55 times (from 26 roth In this and the ey 
lists, Atharvan forms found only in verses quoted from the Ri 
have not been included. Enumeration : 


IL. g4’s, ‘ singer,’ x.127.8 (? cf. AV. xii.1.39); jd’s, ix.93.1 (cf. j4’s-pdtis, vii.38.6); 
dad's, vi.16.26; sthd’s, x.35.9; dhd’s, TS. ii.6.4*;— — parama-jyd’s, 8, Viii.79. 1. 

Il. adhi-pa’s, 2 (AV., 8); paras-pd’s, 3; ni-shthd’s bahu-praja's; su-praja’s ; 
daré-bhas (? see rad. s-stems, N.s.m.) ;— dn-dvayds, AV. 

IIL. (arrangement by roots) dadhi-krd’s, 4;— rbhu-kshd’s, 14;— bisa- 
kha’s ;— and-ga's ; 3; samana-;— sdma-gd’s;— adri-jd's (see 
iv.40.5); apsu-; ab-; rta-, 2 2; go-; divi-; deva-; dvi-; nabho-; 
parva-; prathama-, "4; manushya- ; vane-; sana-; sano-; saha- (x.84.6); saho- 
2;— rtajid’s,3;—  dtma-da’s; ojo-; ‘90-, 4; dravino-, 9; dhana-, 3; bala-, 
2; bhdri- (iv.32.19,21); sahasra-; saho-, 3; suasti-, 3; hiranya- ;— 
2: dhdéma- ; dhiyari-, 2; ndma-; ratna-, 8; reto-, 3; va , 12; sarva-;— abhi- 


pastpd’s, 2; 2; 90> 33; ponte; devi-gopds ; 2; sugopd’s, 2; 


2; suta-, 5; soma-, antariksha-prd’s, 2; kratu-, 2; 
carshani-, 1; rodasi- ;— rna-yd’s, 5; eva-; twra-; deva-, 4;— ” ap-sd’s, 3; 
agua-, 2; dhana- ; vdja-, 2; gata-, 3; sahasra-, 6; go-shd’s, 2; Ssu-; suar-, 
6;— rocana-sthd’s adhvare-shthd’s ; girt-, 2, and ix.18.1; manhane- ; rathe-, 2; 
vandane- ; vandhure- ; hari-, 6. 

Gr. proposes : giri-shthaas, ix.62.4; 98.9; ghrta-sndas, viii.46.28; dravi: 
vii.16.11: viii.39.6. These resolutions are all at the end of pddas of 7 syllables 
and needless; read -ds, 

We have from the Atharvan 46 forms (from 24 stems): abhra-jd's, i.12.3; 
deva-, x.6.31; nakshatra-, vi.110.3; prathama-, iv.35.1: vi,122.1: xii.1.61; vdta-, 
1.12.3; héranya-, iv.10.1,4;—  dravino-dd’s, xix.3.2: xx.2.4; dhana-, iii.15.1; 
havir-, v.1.1;—  reto-dhd’s, v.25.1; vayo-, v.11.11: vii4dl.2: ix.4.22: xii.3.14: 
xiii.2.33: xviii4.38: xix.46.6; varco-,iil14;—  abhigasti-pd’s, ii.13.3: iv.39.9: 
v.18.6: viii.7.14: xix.24.5,6; go-, 4 times: as, iii.8.4; tand-, vi.53.2; nidhi-, 
xii.3.34,41,42; sva-?, iii.3.1;— soma-pd’s, viii.5.22;—  dhana-sd's, xix.31.8; 
rta-sthd’s, iv.1.4; aiige-shthd’s, vi.14.1; bhuvane-, iv.1.2 ; madhyame-, 
ii.6.4: ii1.8.2; savya-, viii.8.23. The VS., xvii.165, has prdana-dd’s s, apdna-, vydna-, 
varco-, varivo-. For others, see iii.16. 


Resolution is necessary in RV. x.64.10, rbhu-kshdas; so AV. 
xix.55.3,4, likewise in RV. iv.6. 3e, 4c, nava-jdas and 
pagu-pdas (Gr., -d’as). 

In no wise is a N.m. form in -@ admissible. In ii.20.2, the 
metre shows that we must pronounce abhishtipd’asi jandn. 
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we take abhishtipd' as a compound, we shall have to regard the 
geste as an instance of elision and crasis. Perhaps it 
is better to read abhishti pdasi, * thou protectest with thy favor,’ 
See p. 381 top, and Gr., s.v. In v.87.1-9, evayd'marut, Gr. sug- 
sts that evayd’ may be a N.s.m.; but here we must enter a non 
— For dtathds and pdnthds, see p. 441. 
. The Rik has 24 forms (from 14 stems) ; the Atharvan, 294 
forms (from 24 stems). Enumeration : 

Dywkshds, 4;— su-khds;— agre-gds; patam-,; su-,4;— déaga- 
gvas?; ndva-, 2; purogavds;— ajds, 2; adhri-;— andnu-das, 
3; ddnu-;— apnah-sthas; purunishthd's. Here belongs, prob- 
ably, pagu-shis, v.41.1; see G.s.m. 

rom the Atharvan, dgum-gds, vi.14.3; rju-, 1.12.1; patam-, 
Vi.31.3: xiii2.31; 3.13; gitim-, xi.5.12; vala-gds, xii.5.39 (? Ind. 
Stud. iv.304) ;—  ekajds, x.8.5 bis; jardyu-, 1.12.15 né-, iii.5.2; 
prathama-, iv.4.5; samudra-, iv.10.4; stamba-, viii.6.5;—  ddyd- 
dds, v.18.6,14 ; prana-, iv.35.5 ;—  drds, vrds, nyds, ? xi.7.3,4;— 
ndma-dhd's, ii.1.3 (Rik x.82.3 has ndma-dhd's);—  dkiti-prds, 
iii.29.2 ; kdma-, xi.7.8; carshani-, iv.24.3 ; prthivi-, xiii.2.44 ;— 
go-shthds, iii.14.6, etce.;— gatru-hds, 1.29.5: vi.98.3; sahasra-, 
viii.8.17. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. The form is like that of the masculine. It occurs in the Rik 
18 times a 13 stems); and in the Atharvan, 5 times (from 4 
stems). Enumeration : 

I. kshd’s, 5; vrd's, i.124.8 (Roth and Say. as pl.) ; gnd’s (see p. 
855). Cf. bhd’s, BR. v.234. 

ILL. rta-pd's; rtejd's; godhd's, x.28.11; go-shd's,x.95.3; divijd's; 
divojda's; vanejd's; gata-sd's, x.95.3; 178.3; samana-gda's; suhas- 
ra-s4's, x.178.3. 

From the Atharvan, kula-pd's, i.14.3; go-pd's, xii.1.57; vayo- 
dhd's, ix.1.8: xviii.4.50; vasu-dd's, xii.1.44. 

(a) Although no other forms than the above show a -s in the 
pada-pitha, we do yet find the following words standing before 
a vowel with hiatus in the written text, and are warranted in 
assuming that these words originally formed their nominative 
with -s. They are: jyd’, vi.75.3; néi-drd’, viii48.14; pra-pd’, 
x.4.1; grad-dhd', vii.32.14; sva-dhd’, x.129.5. To these add 
prati-ma’, vi-md’, un-ind’, TS. iv.4.11°; and see TPr. x.13, and Jnd. 
Stud. xiii.104, note 2. 

It was doubtless the case-ending -s that kept these words from combining with 
a following vowel; but since the transition of the radical feminines to the B- 
declension became general at an early period, the full form was felt to be, e. g., 
pra-pd’ rather than pra-pd’s, and was so entered in the pada-text. In order to 
establish the apparently anomalous relation of the two pdthas in regard to these 
words, it became necessary for the Prat. to mention them expressly (ii.29). If 
we compare the two pdthas in regard to these nominatives, we find that the Prat. 
is complete and exhaustive. 

If, however, we compare the written samhiid with the oral tradition or 
metrically spoken text, we find that the former is not consistent with itself. It 
has svadhd’std at i.165.6, and svadhd’mitd at v.34.1, where we must pronounce 
svadhd’ dsid and svadhd’ dmitd (cf. x.129.5d). In like manner we saw at p. 356 
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that the metre requires hiatus between the -d of the N.s.f. and a following vowel 

in 28 instances; but that the diaskeuasts and after them Qaunaka have taken 
izance of this fact only in the case of tshd’ and manishd’ (five instances). 

Sin the Prat. cannot be convicted of incompleteness in enumerating anomalies 


like prapd’, and since it does not mention godhd’, x.28.11 (Miiller’s editions 1 and 
2), tébhyo godhd’ aydtham karshad état, we must conclude with Aufrecht ( Rigveda* 


preface, p. v) that the true pada-reading is godhd’h. This is the A-form, and in 
the preceding verse we find with glaring inconsistency the B-form godhd’; this 
also occurs at viii.58.9 and AV. iv.3.6 (nimrik te godhd’ bhavatu, p. godhd’, 
without avagraha and without visarga—cf. Ind. Stud. iv.305 -6). 

B. The form is without -s, like the N. of stems in suffixal -d. 
It occurs 16 times (from 14 stems). 

Enumeration: abhi-bhd'; kibhd?; godhda’, viii.58.9: x.28.10; 
devdgopd, vii.35.13 (Miller, »dh; why is this form any less 
grammatical than the N.s.m. suprajd's?): x.63.16; diu-kshd'; 
prajd'; prati-md ; madhu-dhd' ; marya'da?; sanajd@' ; 
svdgopd; sva-dhd’, 1x.113.10; sva-dhd’, i.176.2. 

e have from the Atharvan 27 forms (from 9 stems): dpa-gd 
(BR. apagd’), 1.34.5: i130.1: vi8.1-3; dur-gd’, xii.4.23; jd’, 
v.11.10 bis; upajd', xi.1.19; d-samjid, xii.5.34; godhd’, iv.3.6 ; 
grad-dhd@', 13 times: as, v.7.5; devdgopd, vii.20.5: xix.11.3; 
pra-p@, iii.30.6 ; from TS., md’, iv.3.7’. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


According to the grammars, stems in radical long @ shorten 
that vowel in the neuter: thus, gavikha-dhmd'-m. 
A. About eight forms occur with long 4, which are used as 


neuters, and end in -s. Since a true neuter form with masculine 
case-ending is quite unexampled, we are perhaps forced to the 
conclusion that masculine forms have here been used in default of 
any others save those with short d See p. 377 end. They are: 
gata-s4's (vdcas), vii.8.6 ; suprayd's (barhis—cf. vi.63.3, suprdya- 
ndtamam), vii.39.2; sthd’s, 1i.27.4: x.88.4: (jdgac ca) i.80.14; 
indrajah somaja' dtharvandm asi AV. 


iv.3.7; greshtha-sthd's, Tandya Br. vii.8.2 (BR.). 

Delbriick, Verbum, p. 228, mentions prdétidhdm (sic) as an infinitive in -am from 
vocalic root. If he means pratidhd’m, AV. viii.8.20: xi.10.16, would it not be 
better to take it as acc. of a nomen actionis, on account of the form ? 

B. See page 440, and compare p. 407 top. Here belong 78 or 
more forms from 9 or more stems): khdm, 2; tuvi-kshdm; dur- 

dm; dyu-kshiém, 4; ( prshthédm, 10;) vrtra-ham (gdvas), vi.48.21 

is; satrd-hdm (patinisiam), v.35.4; sadhdstham, ? 14 times; 
14; su-mndm, 39. 

om the Atharvan: adoma-ddm, vi.63.1; krshna-drdm, ix.7.4; 
wathamajdm (éjas), 1.35.2 (and VS. xxxiv.51); vd'tagopam, 
1.12.1; su-gdm, xiv.2.6. 


ACOCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong 115 forms (from 59 stems). The AV. shows 9 
forms (from 7 stems). Enumeration : 


VOL. x. 60 
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I. ja’m, ix.89.2; trd’m, 2 times; sthd’m. 
IL. nishtha’m ; karma-nishthd’m, x.80.1; pari-shtha’m. 
Ill. dadhi-kra’m, 8; rudhi- ;— tamo-ga'm ; tavd-; suasti-, 2 ;— 
agra-ja’m ; nabho-; purd-,2; prathama., 2; "bhareshu- ; 
Gn-dgir-ddm ; a-bhiksha-da'm ; jani- ; dravino-, 1; dhana-, 2 
vayo-dhd’m, 3 ; varivo- ; vipo- ;— 


urvard-, 2; dhana-, 2; sadé-; 
Ym; giri-shthd’m, 4; nare- 
m; tathe-shthd’m, 3; hari-. 

The ‘ems in -d’m stands at the end of a catalectic pada, which Gr.—by the 
unnecessary resolution, -dam—makes acatalectic. At the end of pddas of 17 
syllables, we have: kakshia-pra’m, viii.3.22; tand-pd’m, viii.60.13; pathe-shthd’m, 
v.50.3; ratha-prda’m, viii.63.10; rathe-shthd’m, viii.33.14:—at the end of a pdda 
of 11: giri-shtha’m, ix.85.10. 

We have from the Atharvan: prathama-jda’m, ii.1.4;— havir-dd’m, vii.78.2 ;— 
ratna-dhd’m, vii.14.1;— go-pd’m, xiii.2.2: ix.10.11 (Rik i.164.31) ;— apa-va’m ?, 
xix.50.4;— pathi-shthd’m, xiv.2.6; rayi-shthd’m, vii.39.1; 40.2; from Acy. (r. 
v.5, agre-gdm (Rik only agregis). 


Resolution is necessary in kshetrd-sdam, iv.38.1 ; and in abjd‘am, 
vii.34.16a (aksharapankti). 
For paénthdm, minthdm, see p. 441; for mahd'm, see stems in 


an. 

B. The Rik has 26 forms (from 10 stems); the Atharvan, 8 forms 
(from 5 stems). Enumeration: atithi-gudm, 6; andnu-dém; 
eha-jdm,; go-pam, tri-shtham; déga-gvam,; dyu-kehdm, 5; patam- 

dm, 2; madhu-pdm; su-kham,7; from the Atharvan: su-gdm, 
iii.3.5: xiv.1. 58; 2.8; &sva-gam, xii.5. 45; eka-jdm, vi.99.1; vala- 
gam, v.31.4: x.1. 18; ardti-hdm, xix.35. 2; so garbha-dhd' m, VS. 


xxiii.19: TS. vii.4. carma-mnd'm, VS. xxx.15. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


The forms of series A and B are here coincident. The Rik has 
81 forms (from 27 stems). Enumeration : 

I. kshd@'m, 13; khd'm, 2; gnd'm; x.3.2; jyd’m; rd'm 
(? p. 481) ; ord'm, 1,121.2 2; 

fi. dva-sdm ; prajd’ m, 22; prati-shthd'm, 2; pra-ha'm; sa- 
bhd'm, 2 ;— su-praja’ m; 

UL antariksha-pra’ m; agva-sé'm,; uru-shd'm; rtajid'm; dur- 
dha'm; dhana-sd'm; vdja-sd'm; grad-dhd'm, 6; lsva- 
dhd'm, 11; 2sva-dhd'm, 3; suar-shd'm;— d-g 

We have from the Atharvan 12 forms (rom 8 ania kshd'm, 
v.i.5 ; tiro-dhd'm, viii.10.28bis; prati-dhd m (see p. 445), viii.8. 20: 
xi.10.16 ; yakshmo-dhda' m, ix.8.9; grad-dhd'm, x.2.19; 6.4: xix. 
64.1; upa-vd'm, pra-vd'm, xii.1.51; pra-hd'm, iv.38.3. Cf bha'm, 
Cat. ix.4.1°, 

The word kshd'm occurs furthermore in Rik i.67.5; 174.7: 
vi.6.4: x.31.9, and has the value of two syllables. Gr. proposes 
kshd'm-am; see stems in radical m, A.s.f. 

Elision and crasis. In viii.32.6, drd’d “ipa svadhd’ gahi, Roth 
makes svadhd'=svadhd'm @' ; Gr. sees an Ls. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. There is no example. 
B. Only example: rathe-shthéna, ii.17.3. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong 10 forms (from 7 stems). They might also be 
referred to B as homophonous instrumentals (p. 358). 

They are: apa-dhd’, ii.12.3 (where the Abl. apa-dhds, written 
apadhé before valdsya, is needed—Gr.); abhi-khyd’, thrice ; 
a-sthd@’, as adv., x.48.10; jmd’; prati-dhd’, viii.66.4; sva-dhd’, 
vi.2.8: viii.32.6 (see A.s.f.); prati-shthd’, x.73.6. The VS. has 
dgir-dd’ at viii.5; and the TS., at iii.2.8*, the form dgir-dayd’. 
Unless we assume a stem -ddyd’ (?), and take this as a homo- 
phonous Ls., both the quantity of the penultimate @ and the 
accent are anomalous. See BR., s.v. 

In sdkdém pratishthd’ hr'did jaghantha, x.73.6, 1 take pra- as 
instr. of accompaniment: ‘ Along with that on which she rested 
(sc. dnasd ushdsas), thou smotest her in the heart’ (Ardi @’, BR.). 

The ady. suffix -dhd is taken by BR. as an instrumental. 

B. Here belong 52 forms (from 9 stems): kibhayd?; ni-dhdyd, 
2; kshmayd' (accent !), 5; jydyd; dhydyd; prajdyd, 11; grad- 
dhayd, 4; sva-dhdyd, 26; sva-dhdyd. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. There is no example. 
B. Here belong : rtd-jyena; kdma-préna ; su-mnéna; from 
AV., kdma-préna, x.9.4; su-géna, xiv.2.11 (Rik x.85.32, sugébhis). 


Dative SINGULAR MASOULINE. 


A. Here belong 9 forms (from 7 stems): Aildla-pé, x.91.14; dé, 
v.41.1 (but see L.s.m.); dhiyam-dhé, vii.13.1; pagu-shé, i.127.10; 
guci-pé, x.100.2; gubham-yé, iv.3.6; havir-dé, i1.153.3: iv.3.7: 
vii.68.6. For ugdne, see stems in an, D.s.m. 

The infinitive grad-dhé, i.102.2, is to be regarded as dative in 
JSorm as well as in meaning. Since the meaning of ix.70.46 admits 
of a dative, it is better to regard pra-mé as a dative also in form. 
BR. take it as a locative form, and this is certainly possible ; for 
if we explain prati-mai as arising from the regular phonetic com- 
bination of pratima and the case-ending e, we may also explain 
pra-mé as arising from pra-md-+i. 

The infinitives prakhyai, vikhyai, imai, prayat 
(2), dyai, avayai, upayai, avasai (Delbriick, Verbum, p. 221), to 
which must be added vayodhai, x.55.1; 67.11, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as datives, although we should expect prakhyé, 
etc. The case-ending ¢e is added to the full root-stem: and if we 
take pramé as a loc., and pratidhd'm as an infinitive, these two 
words, along with suapatyat and mahiyati (p. 359 top), are the 
ae | formations which are in this respect oe ous to them. 

. Here belong: atithi-gud'ya, 4; dyu-kshd'ya; patam-gd'ya; 
rathe-shtha'ya; svajd'ya (from svaj ?), AV. vi.56,2, 
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DATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
A. For kshé, iv.3.6, Bollensen reads ukshné. 
B. Here belongs pra-jd'yai, 9. 

Dative SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. No example. For the infinitives, see D.s.masc. 
B. Here belong: su-mnd'ya, 10; pards-pdya, VS. xxxviii.19, 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
A. No example. B. Here belongs rgya-dd't, x.39.8. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

A. Here belong: gmds, x.22.6; jmds, i.157.1: viii.l.18. So 
Gr., s.v. gma’; he calls the stem gdm an “ unberechtigte Fiction.” 
To be consistent, he ought to refer kshmds, i.100.15, to kshmd’, 
not ksham. Gr. reads apadhds, ii.12.3; see Is.f. e 

B. No example. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. For this and the remaining cases of the neuter there is no 
example. 

B. Here belong: dur-gd't, 6; sadhd-sthdt, 4. With equal 
reason belongs here antdrikshdt; but it has been included above, 
p. 337. For the resolved forms in -aat, see p. 338 top. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belongs certainly Arshti-prds (dadhikrd'vnas), iv.38.9. 
Gr., Wd., takes pagu-shds, v.41.1, as G.s.m.; but in the Ued., as 
N.s.m. Some recognize in jd’spati, i.185.8, a genitive jd’s (from 


54). 

. Here belong: a-jdsya, 2; atithi-gudsya, 3; sva-jdsya?, AV. 

x.4.10,15 ; sdma-gdsya, Ait. Br. ii22. 
GENITIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. Here belong: gmds, 4; jmds, 4. The supposed genitive 
ma of gnd's-patis, ii.38.10, has the same anomaly as jd’s, 
above. 

B. Here belong : jyd'yds, 2; prajd'yds, 3. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. No example. B. Here belong: su-mndsya, 3; asthijdsya 
(kild’sasya), tand-jdsya, AV. 1.23.4, 


LocaTiIve SINGULAR MASOULINE. 
A. There is no example. 
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B. Here belong 12 forms (from 7 stems): ddga-gve; ndva-gue; 
ratha-samgé (already counted, p. 338); sarh-sthé, 5; sam-ge, 2; 
su-khé; suar-gé. e patronymic dtithigvé (2) should have been 
counted, p. 338; but it was omitted. 

If we refer ugandm to a stem ugand, we shall at least have to assume another 


stem, updndi, for the locative in i.51.11, ugdne kdvyé. This is a poor make-shift. 
See as-stems, L.s.m. 


LOOATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. There is no example. 
B. Here belong: dpa-yd'ydm; puro-dhd'ydm, AV. v.24.1-17. 


LocaTivE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. No example. B. Here belong 40 forms (from 7 stems) : 
karatija-hé; khé, 2; dur-gé, 5; bhayd-sthe; sadhd-sthe, 23; su- 
mné, 7; mahd'-vailasthe (wrongly counted, p. 338). 

In the ill-preserved h v.41, verse 1, we read, ké né&i vdm mitrdvarundv 
ryan | dived mahéh, vd, dé| rtdsya vd sddasi. Gr., Ueb. i.576, 
takes as L.s.n. of da=ddm, ‘room, on.’ ‘Who now, O M. and V., is 
devoted to you either in the room of the mighty heaven, or of the earth, or in the 
place of the sacrifice?’ Cf. p. 442. 


VooaTIvE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong 21 forms (from 6 stems): rtwpds; bhi'ri-dds 
(iv.32.20) ; gukrapata-pds ; guci-pds, 2; suta-pds; soma-pds, 15; 
rta-pds, 'TS. iii.2.8°. 

For vayo-dhas, dravino-das, see as-stems, V.s.m. 


B. Here belong: ekaja; dyu-ksha, 2; from the AV. n-ga 
vi.50.2: xiii,2.80; soma-pa, i.8.3: ii.12.3; from the Th, antari- 


ksha-pra, iv.7.5. 


Vocative SINGULAR FEMININE. 


A. There is no example. 
B. Here belong: gavige; grad-dhe, 2; tiro-dhe, AV. viii.10.28. 


Vocative SINGULAR NEUTER. 
A. B. There is no example. 


NoMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VocaTIVE DuaL MASCULINE. 


The ending -d4 occurs 27 times; the ending -au, only 7 times. 
Since both of these endings occur also with the most of the con- 
sonant stems, it will be best to give the circumstances of occur- 
rence together at the end of this article. 

I. A. Here belong 27 forms (from 19 stems): gopd, 4; 
gharmie-shthd'; chardish-pda'; jagat-pd'; tand-pd'; 
(utd, p. utd) V.43.9; paras-pd', 2; purdjd'; 
puru-trd, viii.8.22; vdja-dd; gatdé-rd?; guci-pd; su-gopd'; soma- 
pa’, 2; stipd'; further, at end of catalectic pddas of 7 syllables, 
where Gr. reads -ad, kakshia-prd’, i.10.3; go-pd’, viii.25.1; tand- 
pa’, vii.66.3 ; from AV., go-pd’, v.9.8. 
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B. Gr. refers udanyajd to a B-stem (-jd’); so éta-gvd (2). 
Of the first stem no other form occurs, aa the second, nes 
that cannot be referred to a stem éta-gvd. I have therefore 
. ere belong 7 forms (from 6 stems): go-pau; ti; 
suta-pau; from dome died, viii.2.18. 
B. Gr. refers the following forms to B-stems ; but they may all 
be referred with equal right to A-stems, and I have counted them 
with the A-forms. They are: d-krau (stem é@krd; ef. p. 442); 
adhva-gat; madhu-pau; rayi-dat. 


NOMINATIVE, ACOUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DvuAL FEMININE. 


A. There is no example. 
B. Here belong: rdd-pé; pirvajé; su-dsa-sthé. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DuaL NEUTER. 
A. No example. B. Sole example: sadhd-sthe, x.17.6. 


Inst., Dat., anD ABL. DuaL Masc., FeM., AND NEUTER. 


A. B. The Rik has no example. The TS. has several instru- 
mentals at iii.2.10': vdk-pd'bhydm, kratu-, cakshush-, grotra- 
pa bhydm. 


GENITIVE AND LocaTIvVE DuaL Masc., Fem., AND NEUTER. 


A. The Rik has no example. 
B. Locatives f.: sva-dhdyos, RV.; jarghdyos, AV. xix.60.2. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. The ending -as is added to the stem: as, go-pd’-as, gopd’s. 
The form occurs in the Rik 84 times (from 50 stems); and in the 
Atharvan, 12 times (from 10 stems). Enumeration: 

I. (r’shayo) gda's, ‘singing,’ AV. xii.1.39;— paramajyd's, Rik 
viii. 1.30. 

IL @-tds, iii.43.6 (see p. 441); Gprajds; su-prajd’s. 

Ill. rbhu-kshds, 2;— éa-gvds (Gr., éta-gvd);— devajd's; 
purd-,4; prathama-, 2; sva-;— rtajid's, 4; rtajiids,2; pada- 
jna's,3;— agva-dd's,2; go-; dravino-; dhana-; vastra-; vdso-; 
hiranya-;—  jani-dhd's; dhiyarn-, 3; payo-; ratna-; reto-, 2; 
vayo-;—  kulapd's; go-pd's, 9; devd-gopds, 3; su-gopd's, 2; 
tant-pd's; pagu-; vrata-;— agre-pd's; anjas-; payas-; soma-; 
havish-;—  carma-mnd's;— jma-yd's;— dhana-sd's, 2; 
sadd-, 2; sahasra-;— prthivi-shthd's;—  rathe-; harmie-;— 
ghrta-snd's. To these add: pravdtejd's, raghu-ja's, vdyt-gopds, 
—forms which Gr. refers to B-stems. 

Gr. proposes: indra-gopaas, devd-gopaas, viii.46.32 ; go-pdas, 
Viii.31.13 ; su-gopdas, v.38.5¢c and d. These resolutions are all at 
the end of catalectic pddas of 7 syllables and needless ; read -ds: 
so in x.65.140, rtajid’s (11 syllables—Gr., -aas, 12). 
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From the Atharvan: agni-jd's, apsu-, oshadhi-, x.4.23; khala-, 
viii.6.15 ; prathama-, x.7.14; gakadhima-, viii.6.15 ;—  vara- 
xix.71.1;—  go-pd’s, vii.81.6: x.8.9; tand-, vi.41.3 ;— 
soma-pd's, V.25.9 ; s6ma-pds, xviii.3.64. 

Resolution is necessary in RV. x.23.6, go-pdas. 

B. Here belong: ddga-guds ; ndva-gvds, 7; patam-gd's, 2; 
su-g@'s; and from the AV., ndva-gvds, xviii.3.20; tandjd’s, 
vi.41.3 ; tapo-jd's, vi.61.1; vala-gd@'s ?, xix.9.9. 

There are four forms in -dsas. I am uncertain whether A-stems 


may form their plural thus; whether, for instance, 
may be referred to a stem -s@’. The forms are: ddga-gudsas; 


dyu-kshd@'sas; ndva-gvdsas; priya-sd'sas. 
NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


The forms of series A and B are here coincident. The Rik has 
28 forms (from 18 stems). 

Enumeration: gnd's, 6; vurd's,4; d-gopds; ava-sthd's; dhi- 
gopas; girijd's; jarani-prda's; devd-gopdas; deva-yd's; ndva-gvds; 
praja's,3; prathamajd's; pra-yd@'s; vakshane-shthd's; vdja-da's; 
su-gopa's; soma-pa's; svayamja's, 

rom the Atharvan: manushya-jd's, xi.4.16 ; rtajid's, iv.2.6 ; 
padajid's, vii.75.2 ; gushma-dd's, xix.40.2. 

In four instances gnd’s is dissyllabic ; if gan-d’'s is the correct 
resolution (cf. Zend ghendo), the @ may be regarded as suffixal 
(cf. p. 355). 

NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. I have no evidence that the following forms are to be 
referred to A-stems. 

B. 1. Here belong 15 forms (from 5 stems): dnsa-trd (wrongly 
included on p. 346); dur-gd',2; sadhd-sthd, 3; su-gd@',5; su-mnd, 
4; from AV., su-g@’, vii.97.4; prathama-jd' r-, p. jd’, viii.9.16,21. 

2. Here belong 16 forms (from 6 stems): ararin-ddni; khd'ni, 
4; dur-gd'ni, 5; sadhd-sthdni, 2; su-ga'ni, 2; su-mnd'ni, 2; from 
AV., dur-g@'ni, vii.63.1: ix.5.9: xix.50,2. 


ACOCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There is no certain example. Paradigm: garkha-dhmd's. 

1. Ludwig takes pagw-shd’s with vdjdn, ‘ viehgewinnende 
krifte, v.41.1; it is rather a N.s.m. of series B, p. 444. Among 
the forms there given as nominatives, there may be some accusa- 
tives p.m. in -d's. 

2. There is no certain example of an A.p.m. of series A ending 
in -d's. Possibly there is one in x.79.7, vanejd's (dgudn) ; see 
BR. vii.1800. Otherwise, we must take it as N.s.m.—sc. agnis. 
Gr. takes eva-yd's (mariitas) as A.p.m., v.41.16; but it is to be 
pronounced as 4 syllables—eva-yd'as or -yd'vnas (cf. ii.34.11). In 
1143.8, jd’s is A.p.f. in form, but of common gender in meaning. 

3. Gr. refers tapoja@’i (dpi, p. jda’'n), x.154.5, and grta-pd 
(a, p. -pd’n), x.27.6, to stems j@ and -pd’. is is scarcely 
admissible ; we must assume transition-stems jd’ and -pd’. 
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B. Here belong: go-pd'n (vi.51.3); patam-gd'n; swgd'n, 3; 
tapojd'n and grta-pd'n (above); and from the AV., dur-gd'n, 
xili.2.5 ; tapoja'n, xviii.2.15, 18 (= Rik x.154.5); soma-pd'n, 
ii.35.3 ; from the TS., pdrvajd'n, sahaja'n, iii.5.3. 


AOCCUSATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. There is no example. 

B. Here belong 27 forms ome 15 stems) : kshd’s, 2 ; gna's, 2; 
j@s, 3; dn-agnitrds; anu-shthd's; agva-da's ; deva-yd's ; pari- 
shthd's (x.97.10); 8,7; mary 'dds?; vi-shthd's; sahd-gopds; 
su-ga's; \sva-dhd's, 3; 2sva-dhd's; from the AV., parijd’s, xix. 
56.6; manushya-ja's, xii.4.43. The SV., 1.323, reads rd’s, a bad 
variant of Rik viii.85.13. 

For prati-shthd'[s| (Gr.), see Ls.f.; for gnd’s as dissyllable, 
v.43.13, cf. N.p.f.; for Ashd’s as dissyllable, iv.28.5, see stems in 
yl m, A.p.f. The resolution at the end of x.97.10a, pari-shthdas, is 
needless. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASOULINE. 
{8 A. Here belong: agre-pd'bhis and rtu-pd'bhis (or f.), iv.34.7; 


i r.— Wd. 175, s.v. @’td—assumes the ending -ais for series A. 
: This view I cannot accept. The only forms which occur to sup- 
ort it are d@tais, ix.5.5: VS. xxix.5, and dhana-sais, x.67.7. 
ese I refer to the stems 4@'-tdé and dhana-sd’. The form vayo- 
: dhais, x.55.1; 67.11, rests on a mistake; the text has vayo-dhai. 
bi B. 1. Here belong: tuvi-grébhis; mithdsavadya-pebhis; ratna- 
adhébhis, 2; su-gébhis, 3; sdma-gébhis, AV. ii.12.4. 
{ 2. Here belong: ddéga-gvais, 2; ndva-gvais, 2 (and AV. xiv. 
1.56) ; su-khais; a'-tais and dhana-sais (above). 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 
ai A. B. The forms are coincident. The Rik has 29 forms (from 
i 6 stems): ratna-dhd'bhis; gnid'bhis, 5; prajd'bhis, 6; grad- 
dhé'bhis; 1sva-dhd'bhis, 15; 2sva-dhd'bhis. 
INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL NEUTER. 
A. No example. B. 1. Here belong: madhu-pébhis (i.34.10: 

su-gébhis, 5; su-mnébhis, 4. 
2. Here belongs su-mnais, 7. 


DATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
A. Noexample. B. Sole example: pdrvajébhyus (Gr., -bhias). 


DaTIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


A. B. Sole example: prajd'bhyas, 3; prajd'bhyas (Gr. -bhias), 
at end of iv.53.4c. 


Dative PLURAL NEUTER. 
A. B. There is no example. Cf. pp. 350, 397, 417. 


ay 
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ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
A. Sole example: bhdri-d@bhyas. B. No example. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
A. B. There is no example. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
A. B. There is no example. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. No example. B. Here belong: sdkamjd'ndm; dvi-jd'ndm, 
AV. xix.71.1. 
GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
A. No example. B. Here belong: vi-bhd'ndm; pra-jnd'ndm, 
AV. xiii.2.2. 
GENITIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. B. There is no example. 


LOcCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. Here belongs d’-tdsu (or f.), 2. 
B. Here belong: dravino-déshu; su-khéshu. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
A. B. Here belong: kshd'su, 2; gnd@'su; ja'su; prajd'su, 2; 


sa-bhd'su, 
LooaTIvVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
A. No example. B. Here belong: dur-géshu; sadhd-stheshu; 
su-géshu; su-mnéshu, 3. 


STEMS IN RADICAL Jf, U, U, BR. 


It is doubtful whether there are any stems ending in a really 
radical or cf. pradht, p. 367, and abhidyi, p. 401. Most 
roots ending in these vowels, as well as those which, accordin 
to the Hindu authorities, end in r, take an added ¢ when u 
as the final member of a noun-stem: thus, a¢gva-jt-t, soma-sii-t, 
loka-kr'-t. The stems of this sort are given by Gr., Wd. 1727-8. 
I have treated them under the head “stems int” Of. also p. 
419 (star, tar). 

The stems in radical long 7, as deva-vi’, pada-ni’, manyu-mi’, 
are treated with the other 7-stems (see pp. 368, 369, 375-400), 
and the forms are enumerated in each case under “C.” In like 
manner, the forms of the stems in radical long @, as uda-p’, 
nabho-jt’, vira-st’, surd-cf’, are given under “ C,” pages 405-419. 
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The following sections treat of suffixless or radical stems 


a in consonants. The arrangement is based on the alpha- 
beti 


order of the final consonants. 


STEMS IN RADICAL GH. 


There is, to my knowledge, only one stem in gh in the Veda: 
sardgh, f., ‘bee.’ This occurs in the N.p., sardgho madhu-kr'tah, 
Qat. Br. iii4.3". From sardgh are formed: N.s., surdt,. TS. 
v.3.12*; Qat. Br. xiii.3.1*; D.p., sardd-bhias, RV. i.112.21. The 
d (t) is here the regular representative of Indo-European gh’; 
compare Hiibschmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitsch. xxiii.386. Te is then 
unnecessary to set up a stem sardt or sardh; and the stem sardgh 
is supported by iydm . . sardghd ... sdraghém mddhu, TBr. 
iii.10.10’. See A. Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii.110. 


STEMS IN RADICAL AC OR ANG 


The root ac appears in a number of compounds which show 
such “cage een of declension that it is necessary to treat of 
them by themselves. After them will be treated all other radical 
stems In ¢. 

The stems exhibit the distinction of strong and weak forms, and 
the strong forms are characterized by nasalization: thus, prd’c 
(prd-ac) makes prd'ficas in the N.p.m., but prd’cas in the A.p.m. 

These stems are declined only in the masculine and neuter. 
The feminine is formed by adding ¢ to the weak stem of the mas- 
culine, and is declined according to series B, p. 366. 

The following lists include, I believe, all the Vedic stems whose 
final member is the root ac. First is given the element with 
which ae is compounded ; then, the stem of the masculine and 
neuter forms ; and last, the stem of the feminine forms. <A stem 
is enclosed in parentheses if it has no forms occurring in the Rik 
or Atharvan. 

1. Most often the element with which ac is compounded ends 
in aor d. The two vowels are then fused. 

Enumeration: dpa, dpdc, dpdct; dva, dvdc, dvdct; pard, pérdc, pardct; pra, 
pra'c, pra’ct; st and pra, suprd’c, (séprdct, VS. iv.19); arvd, arvd’c, arvd’ct; 
ghrté, ghrtd’ct ; devd, devd'ct; asmatrd’, asmatrd'c; satrd’, satrd’c, satrd’ct; 
édhara (accent), adhard’c, (adhard'ct); so vigva (accent), vigvd’ct. From néra, 
instead of nard’ct, we have with irregular accent nardct’, as shown by AV. v.31.4, 
nardcid’m, ‘a certain plant.’ If nard’ct also occurred, we might see in nar 
differentiation by means of accent, as on p. 368 top. The stem vishvd’c, of the 
isolated G.s.m. vishvd’cas, Gr. refers to vishva=vishu; cf. vishva-dri-ak. For 


vishundk, vr’thak, and ninik, see A.s.n. 

If the root ac is preceded by an element ending (2) in é, or (3) 
in uw, this ¢ or u either remains intact or is changed to y or v In 
the strong cases in the samhitd, while in the weak cases it unites 
with the a of ac to #, or to @ respectively. 
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2. Enumeration: (a) prdti, prati-dc, pratict’ (cf. stpratict, VS. iv.19); dadhi, 
dadhi-dc ; tirt, tiri-4c (the weakest cases are supplied by a different compound, 
*tirds-ac, tirdge); gvit-t, gvity-dc, cvitict’; sdém-t, samict’ ; (b) dd-i, (the 
strong cases are formed regularly from ddac,) ddict ; ni-ac, ni’ct; devadri, 
devadri-ac, devadrt’ct ; sadhri, sadhri-ac, sadhri’ct ; kadri, kadrt’ct; cf. asmadri-ac, 
madri-ac, vishvadri-ac; and tvadri-ac, madriadri-ac, ywvadri-ac (see A.s.n.) ; 
akudhri-ac ; nint-ac (see A.s.n.). 

3. Enumeration: (a) dnu, anu-dc, anict’; rju-dc; st, su-dc; (b) vishu, 
vishu-ac, vishict. The two feminines purdct’ and uwréct’ are formed as if from 

and wru-de. Such m. stems do not occur. The place of the latter. is 
filled by a compound of the root vyac, wru-vyde, whose feminine, if formed after 
analogy of samy-dc samici’, would be uwru-vici’; and of this, as BR. suggest, wréct’ 
may be a shortened form. But since wru-vyde has a feminine (see rad. 
c-stems, D.s.f.), it is perhaps better to refer wract’ to : 


4. Sometimes ac is compounded with elements ending in a 
consonant. These are: ¢gvit, sém, vid, tirds, pas, r'dh?, pr'th ?. 


In the first two instances, an ¢ is inserted between the parts of the compound, 
and this ¢ (y), or its resultant with a, goes through the whole declension: thus, 
pvity-dficas, cviticé, gvitict’; samy-diicam, samict’. The stem éd-ac is the only one 
whose strong forms show ajfic preceded by a consonant (éd-aficam). Even this 
stem forms its weakest cases as though the strong were from édy-afic, and makes 
idicas. Traces of the older formation remain in wccd’, an Ls.n. with adverbial 
accent for tid-(a)e-4; cf. paged’, for pds-(a)c-d (p. 337 above). In like manner 
tiraged’ stands, with adverbial accent, for tirds-(a)ce-d ; so tiragct for tirdgei. The 
feminine stem is tirdgct ; but the nomen proprium, Tiraget’, is differentiated by its 
accent (p. 368 top). Gr. places here, finally, r’dh-ak and pr’th-ak. 

In the Rik, if the stem is accented on the root syllable, the 
accent remains there in the strong cases ( prd'ficam, pratydiicam); 
and also in the weak ( prd'ci, arvd'cd, satra'cd), except when the 
vowel of ac unites with a preceding ¢ or u to i or @ This 
happens with the oxytone stems of 2(a) and 3(a), and the ending is 
then accented (praticds; pratici’, N.A.d.n.—weak ; dadhicé, -ds; 
gviticé; anticds). 

In nied’ and prdcd' we have only apparent exceptions; they 
stand for ni’cd and prdé'cdé with adverbial shift of accent. 

If the weak case-forms of the masculine are oxytone, the 
feminine stem is also oxytone, and this in turn throws the accent 
forward to the case-ending as stated on p. 375 top: thus, anidcds 
(A.p.m.), andci’; praticds (Ab.s.m.), pratici’; so samicyéds, 
nardeyd'm. 

These rules do not hold for the later texts. Thus the Atharvan has gdtran | jahi 
prati’co ani’cah, iii.1.4, against the Rik-reading jaht praticé anicdh, iii.30.6. See 
also A.p.m. In like manner we have sami’cas . . pagit’n, TS. v.2.9*; cf. dadht’cd 
and BR. iii.506. 

In the feminine we have: an@’ct, AV. x.10.10; samf’ct, TS. iv.1.3°; samé’cyd, 
TBr. i.4.8°; prati’ct, AV. often; prati’cim, AV. xii.1.34: TBr. i4.4°; pratt’cis, 
TS. v.2.10%. Like the Atharvan, the TBr., in quoting from the Rik, modernizes 
the accent: thus TBr. ii.8.7° writes prati’ct for pratici’ of its original, Rik i.95.5. 

The VS., TS., and TBr., however, in quoting from RV. i.96.5 and iii.29.13, do 
not alter the accent of samict’, -ci’h. 

The verse RV. x.18.14 is shown to be a later addition (1) by its contents, (2) 
by its metre, and (3) by the form of transition from A to B (exceedingly rare with 
ti-stems—see pp. 401 top, 403 med.), éshv-ds. This evidence is beautifully con- 
firmed by so minute a detail as the accent of prati’cim. The examples show tliat 
this is a modern form; a genuine Rik-verse would have pratici’m. 
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NomMInNATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


The case-ending -s does not appear after the double consonant 
of the strong stem -a/ic(-s), -ank(-s). Progressive assimilation 
reduces the len -ank to -afi; this is preserved in the text 
before a vowel, if the thematic a is not long (as is the case with 
the stems of class 1, p. 454). 

1. The following non-assimilated form appears: pratyd/k, before 
sédmo, TS. 1.8.21; before sddo, vi.3.1°; Pefore shadahé, vii.4.2°, 
See Whitney’s note to TPr. v.32. 

2. The samhitd has the following assimilated forms: dadhidvi, 
before a-, RV. ix.108.4; before r-, vi.16.14; niaviz, before w-, 
iv.13.5: x.27.13; 142.5; before a-, i.144.7: x.79.5; 
before w-, 1.50.55: v.2S.1. For other examples, see Ath. Pr. iii.27 
and TPr. ix.18. Cf. also for stem kidr'in and 
sadr'’in (rad. ¢-stems, N.s.m.). 

8. Including the words just given under 2, the pada has 47 
forms in -% (from 8 stems): dpdn; arvd'’, 23; dadhidn, 3; -ydi, 
2; nian, 3; 12; vishvan; From Ath- 
arvan verses, I have noted 39 forms (from 10 stems) : adhard’i, 
V.22.2: xii.2.1: arvd’’, 12 times, as iii.2.3 ; “dav, v.4.8: ix.7.21; 
tirydn, thrice, as x.2.28; nydv, v.22.2; pdrdi, thrice, as vi.29.3 ; 
pratyadn, 9 times; 5 times, as lii.4.1; vishvan, xi.8.33 ; 
sadhryav, vi.89.2. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


The N.A.s.n., as a “middle case” (mittlerer casus), is not nasal- 

ized, nor does it show the fusion of ia to @. All the forms here 
iven are tised as adverbs, unless the contrary is stated. Here 
long 159 Rik-forms (from 22 stems) : 

1. (a) dpdk, 5; drvak, as adj., i.9.5: vii.27.3: x.29.3; as adv., 
39 times, and viii.50.1; prd’k, 6; from the AV., adhard@k, 
xx.128,2; 134.1-6; xx.128.4; 134.1-6; arvd’k, 7 times, 
as iv.25.6; pdrdk, x.1.16; prda’k, 7 times, as xx.128.1. 

(6) The vowel of the final syllable -dk is shortened to -dk: 
vishundk; vr'thak, 2; *ninidk (ninia-ak—but see rad. j-stems, 
introductory paragraph). 

2. (a) pratyadk; samydk, 5; niak,7; sadhriak, as adj., i.108.3 : 
iii.31.6; as adv., 6 times; asmadriak, 8 (N.p.m. -driajicas) ; 
madriak, 2 (A.s.m. -driaticam) ; vishvadriak, as adj., vii.25.1; 
akudhriak; from the AV., tirydk, x.2.24; pratydk, 16 times; 
samydk, xviii.4.11. For samydt, see rad. j-stems, L.p.f. 

(5) The final syllable -iak is shortened to -ik: tvadrik, as ad). 
x.43.2; as adv., v.3.12 (in both instances the metre allows the 
pronunciation tvadriak) ; madrik, 3 times (madriak actually 
occurs); madriadrik; yuvadrik; ninik, for *ninidk,—see 1(0). 
= analogous shortening is perhaps seen in jidk (16 times), for 

3. vishvak, as adj., vii.34.13: x.36.9; as adv., 12 times; AV., 
thrice. 
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4, tidak, 4 (and AV.,7); r'dhak, 13; rdhdk, once; pr'thak, 13; 
wrthak, AV., thrice, as xi.1.27. Cf, however, Ind. Stud. 
iv.412,248. 
In vii.25.1, md’ te mano vishvadriag vi cdrit, vish- may be taken 
as adj. with méno, or as adv. with vi cdrit. The example shows 
clearly how the two constructions blend logically. 


AOCOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong 33 forms (from 9 stems); arvd'ficam, 11; tidaii- 
cam; niaficam; pratidiicam, 5; pratydiicam, 2; prd'iicam, 7; 
madriancam,; vishuaiicam; samydiicam; sudiicam, 3; and from 
the Atharvan, adhard'ficam, 32 times, as v.22.3; anvdiicam, 
vi.134.3 ; dpdiicam, iii.3.7; arvd'ficam, v.3.11: xi.3.32-49; pdérdn- 
cam, 21 times, as vi.65.1; pratydficam, 23 times, as vii.40.2; 
vishvaticam, ii.33.7; samydiicam, xiii.3.20; from TS., tirydficam, 
ii.5.11*. 

For uru-vydficam, see rad. c-stems, A.s.m. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASOULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: arvd'cd (rdéthena), vii.78.1. 

Neuters: devadri'cd 163.12; satrd'cd (mdnasd), 
— The weakest forms of prd’c should be paroxytone ; as, 
praca. 

with BR. and Gr., we take prdcd’ as adjective with ménasdé in iii.31. 

long indictment against the hymn (Ueb. i.528). It is perhaps better to take it as 
an adverb (with adverbial accent) with ahinvan. 

Five forms, which as adjectives would be paroxytone, occur as 
adverbs with the accent shifted to the ultima: tiraged’, 3 times ; 
nied’, 7 (and AV. iv.3.6); weed’, 12; paged’, 8; prdcd’, ii.26.4: 
vii.83.1. We an adv. *pardcd’, differentiated by 
the accent from the adj. I.s.n. pdrded. 

To the apprehension of the speakers, the stems of these adverbial instrumentals 
wen These served as the bases of new 
formations: tiraged-ta, 2; nicd’t, only once; nficais, not until Atharvan; uccais, 
only once; paged’t, 11; prdcais, only once ; , 10. Cf. p. 337. 

These are undoubtedly late formations. e use of the plural instrumental as 
adverb belongs to the later period of the Vedic language, and none of the plural 
instrumentals thus used has the older ending -ebhis. The adv. cénais, so frequent 
in Sanskrit, occurs only once in the RV., viii.80.3 (with ganakais). 


DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: dadhicé, 2; gviticé. For accent, see p. 455. 
Neuter: no example. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: praticds, i. 173.5. 

Neuter: prd'cas, ii.15.3, ‘von vorne.’ In Ueb. i.570, for exe- 
“— reasons, Gr. takes it as A.p.m. This view is favored also 
oy the accent, which we should expect to see shifted to the 
tima, if the word were an adverb. 
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GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: dadhicds, 2; vishud'cas 
Neuter: no example. 


LOcATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: prd'ci viii, 13,30. 
Neuter: no example, 
As adverb, with adverbial accent, occurs tiragei, Qat. Br. 
ii.3.2"; cf. tiragei-rdji, BR. 


VocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
There is no example. 


Nom., Acc., anp Voc. DuaAL MAscuLINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: arvd@/iicd, 5; sadhriaticd; samydiied, 2; from the 
AV., dpdicau, vii.70.4 3; arvd'ficau, v. 26. 12; vishvdicau, xx. 
136.2 ; samydiicau, v.1. 5. 

Neuter : pratict’ (dhd'mani), ix.66.2. Observe the accent. 


Inst., Dat., AND ABL. DUAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
There is no example. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
Masculine: vishdcos, L., vii.18.6. Neuter: no example. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong 22 forms (from 13 stems): (a) praty- 
diicas; gvitydiicas, 2; samydiicas; sudfieas, 3; and from the 
AV., tirydiicas, xv.3.6 ; xi.7.13; samydiicas, iii.30.3,6 ; 
further (5), from the R arvd'icas, 3; asmatrd'ficas; asmadri- 
aiicas; tidaiicas; pardicas; prdiicas, 4; vishuatcas; sadhriai- 
cas, 2; and from the AV., adhard'iicas, ili.6.7 : ix.2.12; dpdiicas, 
v.32; pardiicas, iv.40.1-8 : xi.9.22 ; ; prd'ficas, thrice, as xi.6. 18; 
vishvancas, i.19.2: xix.38,2. There is no instance of a vocative. 

In vii.48.1, 4” vo arvd’cah krétavo né yata’m | vibhvo rétham nériam vartayantu, 
Say. takes arvd’cas as equivalent to arvd’ficas. This is possible; but, rather than 
admit so harsh a grammatical anomaly, I would even change the text out and 
out to arvd’ficas, especially since the hymn bears traces of corruption (read 
> 345) ’and late origin. ‘ Hither may the hither-turned powers as it 
were 0  ontial get ye anes O ye Vibhit’, roll the mighty wagon.’ We may con- 
sider kr “ suggested comparison,” the tertiwm comparationis (d¢vds) 
not being see Gr., Wd., s.v. 11.2). In v.33.8d, krdétubhis can 
hardly refer to anything else than ‘steeds.’ 

Transition to the i-declension. A very interesting case of a new 
formation based on false analogy is seen in the late hymn x.46, 
verse 7, gage (sémds). The proper nominatives plural are: 
m., gvitydiicas ; ; f., gvitici’s. From the feminine stem ¢vitici’, 
however, is inferred a masculine stem gvitict’, and from this the 
N.p. is formed, gviticdyas. Cf. pp. 337, 371-2. 
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NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


There is no example in the Rik. We find: pratyafci lomdni, 
Br. x.2.1°; samyafict bhdtdni, xiv.8.14*; pratyafici dirghd- 
ranydni, Ait. Br. iii.44. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong 22 forms (from 11 stems): (a) andcds; praticds, 
2; from the AV., and'cas and prati'cas, iii.1.4 (Rik. iii.30.6, -cds) ; 

ati'cas, v.8.7: vi.32.3; vii.108.2; from the TS., sami'cas, v.2.9*; 
further (6), from the RV., adhard'cas, 2; dpdcas; arvd'cas, 3 (for 
vii.48.1, see N.p.m.); dvdceas; ddicas, x.131.1; pdrdeas, 5; 
prd'cas, 2; vishticas, 3; satrd'cas; from the AV., ni‘cas, xi.1.6 ; 
pardcas, ii.25.5 ; vishdcas, iii.1.5; 2.3: TS. v.2.9%. 

For the accént, see p. 455. Only once does the AV. have pra- 
ticds (viii.3.6), and that in a quotation from Rik x.87.4. 


Inst., Dat., ABL., GEN., AND Loo. PLURAL. 


Of the yer - cases of the plural m. and n. there is no 
example in the RV. 


The forms are enumerated in full in all the sections on 
radical or suffixless stems. The entire omission of a case 
signifies that no example of that case occurs. Thus no men- 
tion is made of the oblique dual cases of stems in radical dh, 
because no examples of such stems in such cases are found. 

Accent. Monosyllabic stems accent the ending in the weak 
cases. The A.p.m.f. is treated in respect to accent as a strong 
case (e. g. réic-as); but numerous exceptions occur, where the 
A.p.mf. is oxytone (e. g. vde-ds). hese will be grouped 
together at the end of the article. 


STEMS IN RADICAL 0¢. 


The forms are alike for the masculine and feminine. All mono- 
syllabic stems used as substantives are feminine; but tvac-i occurs 
twice as m., and arc-d’ once as an adjective in the [s.m. The 
only neuter form is G@pr’k, an A.s.n. used adverbially. 

ese stems show the distinction of strong and weak forms to a 
limited extent: 1. by nasalization —_ in the stem uru-vydc) ; 2. 
by lengthening an interior radical vowel. This occurs in the 
compounds of -vd'e with drogha-, ranya-, satya-; and of -sd'e with 
apatya-, abhi-, drona-, dhdma-, nr-, yajia- (in d-yajiia-sac), rayi-, 
rdti- (and in smdd-rdti-shac), hari-. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: upapr'k; yatdsruk, 2; hiranyatvak; from AV., 
sd'ryatvak, ii.2.2 ; anrta-vd'k, iv.16.7. See also V.s.m. 
Feminines: tvdk; vd@’'k, 9; srék, 2; from AV., xi.7.5: xiv. 
2.71; nimrik, iv.3.6; vd'k, 14 times, as ii.12.8; gvk, xii.5.34 (and 
VS. xxxviii.18); srék, ix.6.17; from TS., anhomik, ii.4.2°. 
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ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculine. Here belong 24 forms (from 17 stems). Enumera- 
tion : (a—with strengthened stem) uru-vydiic-am,;— satya-vd'cam, 
2; apatya-sd’cam, 3; abhi-shd’cam; drona-sd'cam ; 
sd'cam; rdti-shd’cam; (b) anhomticam; ddroghavdcam, 2 (and 
AV. vi.l.2); kiyavdeam; tantricam; dhdnarcam; puroricam; 
mrdhrdvdcam, 2; suricam, 3 (and AY. iv.1.2) ; 
suvd'cam. 

Feminines (91 forms, from 7 stems): dsicam, 2; r'cam; tvdcam, 
12; vd'cam,71; vd'cam-vdcam; vimiicam; sicam; sd'riatvacam; 
from AV., r’cam, vii.54.1,2; gitcam, iv.38.4; sriéicam, xi.1.24; 
tvdeam, 9 times ; vd'cam, 27. 

Neuter: dpr'k, as adverb, x.89.14—see above. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: arcd’ (mdsd’) ; uru-vydc-d; sd'riatvacd, 2. 
Feminines (44 forms, from 9 stems): red’, 12; tvacd’; mred'; 

rucd’,6; ruc@-rucd; vded',12; gued’-gued; sicd’; surticd, srucd’, 
6; from AV., red’, 2; tvacd’, 3; vded', 21; cued’, 2; srucd’, 2. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: vidyatasruce; yatdsruce; vigvagice. 
Feminines: tucé, 3 ; ruck tvacé, AV. xi.2.5; reé, VS. xiii.39; 


uru-vyde-e (sdrasvatyai), AV. vi.41.2. In view of the last form, 


it is better to refer wrdci’, the supplementary feminine stem of 
uru-vyde, to uru-de—see p. 455. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 

Here belong: tvacds; nimriticas, 2; from AV., tvacds, v.14.3: 
vi.21.1: xii.3.53 ; srucds, xii.4.34. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR MASOULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: pururiicas; surticas. 

Feminines: reds ; tvacds 3 vdeds, 21; vdcas (pate); vimucas 
(napdt), 2; from AV., reds, ix.10.19; vdeds, 10 times, as i.1.1; 
vdcas ( pate), 4 times. 

LocaTivE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: tvaci /, ix.69.3 (dvye) ; 101.16 (gdvye). 
Feminines: dttci; udr'ci, 2; twaci, 7; nimrici, 2; vdci, 3; 
vivdei, 4; sruci; from AV., udr'ci, vi.48.1-3 ; tvaci, 1.23.4. 
VocaTIvE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belongs: dkrttaruk, x.84.4. 
Nom., Acc., anp Voo. DuaL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
I. Masculines: tandriicd; yatdsrucd, 2; suvd'cd. 
Feminines : (a—with strengthened stem) satya-vd'cd (-vd'c), 


x.12.1 and AV. v.1.9; (5) ghrtapr’cd, RV., once ; tandricd, once. 
IL. Feminines: vd'cau; sicau, 2. 
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NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine. Here belong 41 forms (from 18 stems). Enumera- 
tion: (a—with strengthened stem) abhi-shd'cas, 3; d-yajiia-sdcas ; 
drogha-vd'cas; nr-shdcas, voc.; nr-shd'cas, 2; ranya-vd'cas; rayi- 
shd'cas ; rdti-shd'cas, 8; satya-vd'cas ; smdd-rdti-shdcas ; hari- 
shd'cas; from AV., abhi-shd'cas, xviii.4.44 ; rdti-shd'cas, xviii.3.20 ; 
dudhrd-vdeas; yatdsrucas, 8; vasuriicas; vivdcas, 2; suricas, 
3; suvd'cas, 3; sdktdvdcas; sdriatvacas, voc. ; from AV., suriicas, 
XViii.3,22 ; suvd'cas, ii.5.2 ; samsicas, xi.8.13. 

Feminines (21 forms, from 8 stems): Gpr'cas; r’'cas, 5; divo- 
ricas; pricas; bhadravdcas, voc. ; riicas, 2; vd'cas, 6; srticas, 4; 
from AV., r’cas (N. and A.), 14; vimécas, vi.112.3; nimricas, 
xiii.3.21 ; vd'cas, twice; sicas, xiv.2.51; v.27.5: xix.42.2 
(text srucds /). 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: anr’cas; articas; mrdhrdvdcas, 3; vddhrivdcas; 
vivdcas, 2. 

Feminines: mrdhrdvdcas; riicas,2; vd'cas,4; surticas; sriec- 
as; from AV., durvd’cas, iv.17.5; géecas, vii.100.1; sicas, xi.9.18 ; 
10.20; survtieas, iv.1.1. 

Irregular accent. In i.113.17, vdeds (ad iyarti vdhnih) must be 
an ace. (cf. ii.42.1); so srucds, AV. xviti.4.2. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 
Here belongs rgbhis, ii.35.12: AV. x.1.12: xii.1.38; 4.49. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 
Here belongs rgbhyds, AV. x.5.30: xiii.4.38, 


GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Here belong: red’m, x.71.11; from AV., red’m, x.8.10: xv.6.3 ; 
tvacd'm, xii.3.51 ; madhupr'cdm (sc. apa'm), iii.13.5. 


STEMS IN RADICAL CH. 


Here belongs bandhu-pr'ch-d, N.d.m., iii.54.16. The forms 
vipr'cham, sampr'cham, sampr'che, and prehé occur as infinitives. 


STEMS IN RADICAL J. 


Several stems are treated here whose final j is not radical, but 
belongs to the derivative suffix aj or i (p. 327). They are: 
trshing} (from tr’shnd), dhrshdj, sandj, vanij, bhuryj. Of less 
clear formation are the stems bAi-shdj and dsrj (from asar-ij ?—cf. 
Cretic ap, ‘ blood’). The adverb ninik (which BR. refer directly 
to stem ninij) is best — as standing for ninidk, ninid’k 
(p. 456). e ak may referred to root ac or to the suffix 
(ninid-+aj; of. trshndi)). 
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The stem dsrj is supplemented by asdn thus: dsrk, dsrk, asnd’, 
asnds, asnds. 

The forms are alike for the m. and f. Most monosyllabic stems 
used as substantives are f.; but @, yd'j?, yj, and r@j are m., and 
bhrd'j occurs as am. adj. Neuter forms are found from the stems 
suydj, svard'j, and svd'vrj. 

e distinction of strong and weak cases. 

1, Nasalization. This is seen only in two words, ytiAjam (yiijain 
occurs 15 times) and yifijd (yaja occurs once); but the VS. has 
also N.s.m. 

2. Of the lengthening of an interior radical @ there is no certain 
example. 

The compounds of -rdé*j appear with long 4 in the weak cases (vird’je, samrd’je) 
as well as in the strong. In like manner we have bhrdjd’ as L.s.f. Here, there- 
fore, we must consider the long vowel as inherent in the root or stem. (Different 
is the root in giri-bhrii’j.) 

The same is true of -bhd’j. The Rik has the forms: pitubhd’jas; parva-bhda’jam, 
-bha’jas; prathamabhd’jam ; gobhd’jas; vadmabhd’jas ; ratnabhda’jas, G.s.f.; gvdtra- 
bha’jd, I.s.n. All these, save the last two, occur in strong cases, and no form has 4. 

Gr. sets up the first three stems with short 4; but if the long @ were not 
inherent in the stem (cf. the later forms cited by BR. v.240), we should have to 
assume strong forms (ratnabhd’jas, gvdtrabhd’ja) in weak cases (G.s.f. and I.s.n.)! 
Cf. dvipd’de, rad. d-stems, D.s.n. 

The verbal -yé’j, on the other hand, appears generally with & (diviydjas, satya- 
ydjam, suydjam, prkshaprayajas—all strong forms). For ydt as a voc., see V.s.m. 
For ava-yd’s, see N.s.m. 

I am inclined to think that a comprehensive examination of the 
exceptions to the law respecting the reconversion of palatals to 

tturals before the suffix a [Lindner, p. 13, 3,] would show that 
in many cases the words with ¢ or j belong to later texts (rucd, 
VS. ; rujd, MBh.) and are by origin new forms of transition rather 
than old and normal formations (cf. -réc, réka). 

Thus we have in viii.45.13, indra drdhd’ cid drujam; and so in iii.45.2, vrtra- 
khédé valamrujéh purd’r darmé apad’m ajéh ... . indro drdhd’ cid drujéh. 
Despite the accent, I can not but think that these a-forms, drujd-m etc., are 
transition-forms made after analogy of radical stems in j (saphd-rij-am, rij-as, 
= and in part under the influence of the metre and the similar verse- 
en 

A real stem ayia is ill-authenticated in Vedic texts. In Par. 
Grhy. i17.3, Codex Wilson 451 reads ayugmaksharam,; and in 
Agv. Grhy. iv.2.2; 5.3, the edition reads a-yuj-o (N.p.). In i.15.7, 
however, we find—just where we should expect it—a form of 
transition to the a-declension, ayujdni (ndmdni), used to avoid 
the unfamiliar a-yufj-i. Accordingly in RV. viii.51.2, ayujé 
(dsamo nr'bhih) may be due to a merely formal parallelism ; ef. 
p. 468. The metre would be good with aytig utd'samo nr’ bhih, 
or the like. 

The late forms bhrdjd-s and bhrdjd'ya have bhrdj-d’, perhaps, 
for their point of departure. 

Transition to the é-declension. The form tujdye (accent—cf. 
tuyj-é, iv.1.3: v.41.9), v.46.7, is a transition-dative to tj, equivalent 
to twjé in meaning. There is no oxytone stem tuji. 
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NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


The final radical j fan ge as & or as ¢ in general according as it 
represents an ori g' org’. See Ascoli, Corsi di glottologia, 
i.106,117; and in Kuhn’s Zeitsch. xxiii.3S4-90. 
Cf. stems in rad. A, N.s.m.f. 

I. Masculines : abhik; ugik, 4; rtaytk; rtvik; ghridnirnik, 
candrdnirnik ; pardur'k, 2; bhishdk, 8; vanik ; sanor'k ; 

from AV., ardha-bhd'k, "vi.86. 3; bhishdk, v. 99,1: x.4, 15; 
pati-bhishak, xix.7.5 ; ; hiranyasrak, x.6.4. See also V.s.m.f, 

Feminines : nirnik, 2; hiranyanirnik, 2. 

(a) Here also belongs the form yénn (asi), VS. x.25; it stands 
ink. Cf. p. 456 and Vaj. Pr. iv.104. 

ekard't; bhra't; ra't,2; vanera't; vibhrda't, 2; 
am. 2; viguabhra't; samra’t, 12; svard't, 5; from AV. , ekard't, 
iii.4.1 ; vird't, or f., 20 times, as ix.10. 24; samra't, thrice. Cf. 
ydt, V.s.m. 

eminines: rd't, v.46.8 ; vird't, twice. 

III. The form avayd's occurs in i.173.12 as (p. ava-ya@'h) ; 
AV. ii.35.1 (p. ava-yd'/); further, d’vayds, m., i.162.5 (p. a. 
vay dh Cf. Ind. Stud. xiii.96. These forms are referred by 

and Gr. to stems avaydj and d@'vaydj. It is doubtful 
whether the long vowel is inherent in the stem. The forms of the 
grammarians, avaydjam etc., do not occur; and the @ of the nom. 
may be explained as a vicarious lengthening. The genetic series 
would be: ava-yag’-s, -yaz-s, -yag-s, Johannes Schmidt, 
Verwant erhdltnisse, p.11; and 8. Goldschmidt, Z.D.M. @. 
xxvii.709. Cf. gveta-vd's, from vais, -~vagh’-s. Sadha-md's and 
puro-da's are not entirely arallel. 

Transition to a-declension: bhrdjd-s, x.170.3; see also p. 462. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


Here belong: derk, i.164.4: AV. iv.12.4,5: Ait. Br. ii.9; sud’ork 
(amr'tam), . x.12.3; suytk, as adv., iii.58.2; and perhaps 
ninik (see pp. 461, 456). For dsrt, see p. "466 top. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines (61 forms, from 22 stems) : (a) yanjam; (5) ugijam, 
3; rtvyjam, 11; ; dyeshthards jam, 2; trshndjam ; 5; pardvrijam, 2; 
pirvabha'j jam, 2; prtand'jam; prathamabha'j jam; prataryéjam; 
yujam, 15; yuodyijam;. rathayijam, 2; vird'jam; gapharij jam; 
satyaydjam, 2; samrdijam, 4; sayiijam; suydjam; 
suytjam,; svardjam, 5; svanrjam; fro » Gram, xix.50.5 ; 
tribhijam, viii.9.2 ; vird’j ‘jam, or f., 6 7,9; vanijam, 
iii.15.1 ; susrdjam, xx. 128,15. 

Feminines (61 forms, from 10 stems); upaspijam; 
tijam; nirnyam, 13; parivr'jam; bhijam, 3; manoy 
vird’jam ; sahdsranirnijam ; 2; from 
svard'jam; a'rjam, 27 ; srdjam, 2. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: manoyijd; yujd’, 30 times, and i.39.4: viii.85.15; 
vacoytija; sahdsranirnijd, 2; suytjd, 3; from AV., bhishaja, 
11.9.5 ; yuja’, iv.23.5: v.21.11: xiiL1.3; sayrijd, v.14.7: Vii. 108.2. 

Feminines : trja’, 6; tujd’, 4; nirnijd; bhraja@’'; from AV., 
manoytjd, v.7.5 ; 10.8 ; vird! id, xv. 14.5. 

Neuter : gvdtra-bha'j-4 (v yasd), viii.4.9. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: trshndje, 2; rakshoyije ; vanije ; samra'je, 2 
svard'j Je, 3; from AV., mrtd-bhrdj-e, iv.4.1; yujé, vi.54.1,2; vird'j "ie, 
samrdje, and svard’j je, xvii.22,23. Transition-form : ‘bhrdjd'ya, 
VS. viii.40. 

Feminines: “rjé, 2; tujé, 2; nirnije, 4; bhujé, 5; from AV., 
tujé, Vi.33.1; trje, twice. Transition-form: tujdye, v.46.7 (p. 462). 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: yujés; vird'jas. Feminine: nirnijas. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: ugijas; samrd'jas; svard'jas, 2. 

Feminines: G@rjds, 11; drjas, with voc., 10; pray Was; yujds; 
ratna-bha'j-as (p. 462) ; from AV. trjas, 4; virdjas, 6 ; bhraj-ds, 
vii. 90.2. 

Neuter: svard'jas (gotrdsya), x.120.8. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine: dégvanirniji. Feminine: samsr'ji. 


Vocative SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: ghr'tanirnik ; samrdt, 3; perhaps dkrttaruk, 
AV. iv.31.4 (ef. RV. x.84.4, e-stem). 
BR., vi.8, take ydt, x.61.21, as a verb; so Say., aydt | yaja. Rote puget 
to take it as a vocative, ‘O offerer.’ Since the j of yaj represents original g’, the 


normal nom. s. would be yd’t ; and corresponding to this, according to the gram- 
marians, the voc. s. would be ydt (cf. prdt). 


Nom., Acc., anpD Voc. Duat MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. Masculines (44 forms, from 13 stems): (a) 
2; tandtydjd; purubhujd, 10; pishkarasraja; prata Or 
maytijd, 3; bhishdjd,5; 4; samrd@'jd, 10; 8 
sdkamyija ; suytjd, 3; from A pushkarasraja ; 
sayijd, 2; manoytyd, vi.65.1. 

eminine : sandjd, 1.62.7. 

II. Masculines: apnard'jau; bhishajau; samrd'jau; from AV., 
Vii.53.2 ; suytijau, vi.140.3 ; andvr'jau, ix.4.12. 
eminine : agvaytijau, AV. xix.7.5. 


Noun-Inflection in the Veda. 


Dative DUAL MASCULINE. 
Here belongs bhishdgbhydm, AV. x.6.12. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Gen. mase.: samrd'jos. Gen, fem.: bhurtjvs, iv.2.14: viii. 
4.16: AV. xx.127.4. Loc. fem. : bhurijos, ix.26.4; 71.5. 


D.d.m. ] 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines (63 forms, from 28 stems): dtrshnajas; a 
2; ugijas, 14; rtvijas, 4; krtadhvajas,; giribhrdjas; ghrtanirnijas 
tunitydjas, trehndjas; diviydjas; duryiijas; rshdjas ; niher’h 
pitubhd'jas, 2; "jas; prtand)j "jas; brahmayijas, 2 ; 
shdjas, 2; manoyijas, 4; mitrayiijas; ydjas, 2; rathaydjas, 2 
vurshinirnijas, 23 vdmabhaj "jas, 2; samr : samra'j jas, 3: 
uy 4; ; svayiijas; svardjas, 3; from AV., svardijas; yiijas, 

bhishdjas, 3; rtvijas, 7 ; rtvijas, vi.2.1 ; dyiijas and praytijas, 
25 ; vigvasr’ "jas, Xi.7.4 haritasrajas, x.8.31. 

Feminines : abhiydjas ; ugijas ; gobhd'jas ; tijas ; 
nirnijas; prkshdprayajas; praytjas, 3; bhijas ; stundbhijas; 
sudytijas; from AV., d’rjas, xii.1.12. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


No example. Paradigm: agva-y/iiji. In place of this, a form 
of transition is used: e. g., ayujdnt (p. 462). 


AOCCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: ddhinirnijas; aguvayidjas,; ugijas, 2; caturyttj 
vijas, 2; gaphdrijas (and AV. viii.3.21); saytijas; suyijas, 3 3 (and 

AV., 6). 
Feminines : abhiyijas, 5; tijas; praytijas; bhijas, 2; srdjas 
(and AV. xx.127.3). 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong: arunayigbhis; ugigbhis, 2; rtaytigbhis, 3 ; 
suytigbhis; a 2 (and AV. ii.5.4). In AV. vii.4.1d, read 


niytidbhis (BR.). 
DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Dative: ugigbhias. Ablative: bhishdgbhias, AV. xix.2.3; 
56.2 ?. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines : 3; rtvyjdm; bhishdjam (and AV. vi.24.2). 
Feminines: drjd'm, 2: bhujd'm. In 5 instances 
Gr. resolves : arjadm, 
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LocATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Here belong: srakshit AV. v.27.5,6. For praydk- 
shu the TS. of") and VS. (xxvii.l4) read praydtsu! Cf. dsrd 
(d-), p. dsrt, TS. vii.4.9; samydt te (for samydk), i.2.7'; and the 
cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii.106,107. 


STEMS IN RADICAL T AND D. 


No stem ends in¢. For raghdt-as, AV. viii.7.24, BR. suggest 
rughdvas (i. e., gyend’s). 
wo stems end in d, 7’d and id (=ish). The former occurs only 
in the Ls.f., dd’, viii.39.1. The latter occurs as follows: idd’, 3; 
idds, as G.s., 10. In vii.47.1, Gr. takes idds as A.p.; but the 
accent would then be exceptional. I join it as G.s. with drmim. 
See sh-stems. 


STEMS IN RADICAL 7 


A very considerable number of stems are treated here whose 
final ¢ is not radival, but belongs to one of the derivative suffixes 
it, ut, vat, tat, at (p. 327). ey are: tadit, divit, yoshit, rohit, 
sarit, harit; mart; arvdvdt, dvat, udvdt, nivdt, pardvdt, pravdt, 
samvdt; upardtdt, devdtat, vrkdtdt, satydtdt, sarvdtdt ; veh-dt, 
vah-dt, srav-dt, sage-dt. Isolated stand ndpdt, téntindpdt, and 
prdanapat. 

It will be observed that some stems admit of a double analysis: 
either as radical stems from roots ending in ¢; or as stems formed 
by root + consonant 4. We may divide: mdla-kr'-t, or -kr't (kart, 
‘cut’); vr't, or vr'-t (BR.) ; ishu-kr’-t (Mahidh. to VS. xvi.46, ishiin 
vdandn kurvanti te ishukrtah), or -kr't (Gr.). In div-it Gr. sees 
the suffix it; BR., the root ¢+¢4. Cf. didyit and didyii; dyit 
and dy%. 

Three stems of exceptional formation are supplemented by 
others: ndpdat, by ndptar; ydkrt, by yakdn; gakrt, by gakdn. 

The forms are alike for the m. and f. There are but four mono- 
syllabic stems, dytit, nr't, pr’t, vr't—all fem. Six neuter stems 
are found: akshipdt and Gnapdort; gdkrt and ydkrt; samydt (in 
Ls.); and ¢rivr’t, in the sense of ‘amulet.’ For grdt, see rad. 
th-stems. 

No stems exhibit the distinction of strong and weak cases; but 
the accusatives pl. vr'tas and nr’tus are accented regularly as 
strong cases. 

The stems in ¢é¢ perhaps owe their origin to forms of transition 
on the part of the ¢d¢i-stems to the consonant or ¢-declension. For 
these transitions the L.s. might serve as a point of departure, the 
forms devdtdtd, satydtdtd, sarvdtdtd being easily referable to 
¢-stems (as adverbial instrumentals), or to 7-stems (as locatives) : 80 
in x.111.4—see Is.f. A like transition is seen in the ¢é-stem 
avi'ratd, which makes a D.s. from a ¢stem avi'rat-e; see p. 359 


med. 
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t-stems. | 


From sage, ‘ stick, , cease,’—i.e. sa-s(a)c, a reduplicated form of sac’?—are 
derived two peculiar formations. We have: 1. the substantive sagc-dt (like 
vah-Gt), £., ‘ stopping,’ and concrete, ‘a hinderer;’ and 2. the participle sdgc-at 
(ii.16.4, vrshabhd’ya sagcate). 1. From the noun sage-dt we have the bahuvrihi 
adj. a-sagedt, with regular accent (cf. Garbe, in Kuhn's Zeitsch. xxiii.512). This 
appears in the masc. form: asagedtd, N.d., vii.67.9; and in the fem. forms: 
asagedtam, A.s., ii.32.3; -dtd, I.s., x.69.8; -dtd, N.d., i.160.2; -dtas, N.p., 10 
times. 2. From the participle sdgc-at we have the negative compound 4-sagcat, 
with regular accent (cf. Garbe, Le., p. 494). This appears in the masculine 
dsageatam, i.112.9 (formed without nasal like opm of reduplicating class, 
dédat etc.); and in the fem. forms: dsagcanti, N.s., iii.57.6: viii.31.4; dsageanti, 
vi.70.2 (formed with nasal, the character of sage as reduplicated root being 
obscured by the syncopation of #). 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: andur't; cikit, 4; tadit; tandndpdt, 2; napdt, 14 
pranapat ; managett; vipageit, 2; vishivr't; suvr't, 3; from 
the Atharvan, ekavr’t, xiii.4.12; dbandhukrt (iv.19.1) and mdlakr't 
(iv.28.6), from kart, ‘cut;’ vipageit, 4 times; napdt, 5; tdni- 
ndpat. For styavasd't, RV. x.106.10, the padakdra writes 
suyavasa-at 

Feminines: didytit, 8; pardvdt; pravit, 2; rohit; vidyiit, 8; 
from AV., apacit, vi.83.3 ; vehdt, ii,23.1; vidydt, 6 times. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

Here belong: trivr't (dnnam); gdkrt ; akshipdt (2) and dn- 
apdvrt (2), as adverbs; from AV., ekavr't, viii.9.25,26 ; trivr't, 
v.28.4,6,11; ydkrt, ix.7.11: x.9.16; gdkrt, xii.4.9. 


ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines (51 forms, from 10 stems): acitam; ghrta-getitam, 
2; tdnindpdtam; trivr'tam, 4; ndpdtam, 20; madhu-geiitam, 
10; vipagcitam, 6; vishivr'tam,; suvr'tam, 5; hurageitam; from 
AV., dugcitam, 2; vipagcitam, 3; ndpdtam; trivr'tam, 3; ekavr't- 
am, xiii.4.15. 

Feminines : arvdvdtam asagedtam (ii.32.3); dvr'tam, 2; 
ghrta-getitam, 3; dyttam; pardvdtam, 3; pravdtam; yoshitam; 
vicr'tam; vidyitam, 2; vipageitam; vr'tam, 2; samydtam, 5; 
sancr'tam; from AV., vipageitam, 2; vidyitum, 3; pardvdtam, 
2; pravdtam; yoshitam; rohitam, iv.4.7; dvr'tam, x.5.37bis; 
samvr'tam, viii.6.4 ; vehdtam, xii.4.37,38; samvdtam, vi.29.3 ; 
105.2. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines : trivr'td, 4; divitd; suvr'td, 6. 

Feminines (36 forms, from 15 stems): asagedtd (x.69.8); dcitd; 
udwatd; ghrta-getitd; trivr'td; devdtdtd, 3; dyutd’, 2; nivdta; 
pracdtd; pravdtd, 12; vidyiitd,5; vrtd',2; satydtdta; sarvdtata, 
3; haritd; from AV., vidydtd, 4; nivdtd, v.3.2. 

The forms from ¢dt-stems may also be taken as locatives s. of 
tdti-stems ; see p. 466. See also p. 386 top, and Wd. 1490. 
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Neuters: samydtd, i.151.8: vi.16.21; trivr'td, AV. v.28.2,8: 
xix.27.3 and 9 (m. ?). 


DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: acite; vipagcite, 2; sudyrite. 
Feminines: devdtdte, 3; vidyiite, AV, i.13.1: xi.4.2. Here Gr., 

after Bollensen, puts ishu-kr't-e va, p. 4-iva, 1,184.3; see N.d. m. 
Transition from the @declension : avi'rat-e ‘(pp. 466, 359). 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: vidydtas (haskdrd't), 1.23.12. 

Feminines: arvdvdtas, 4; udvdtas, 3; didytitas; nivdtas, 2; 
pardvdtas, 35; pravdtas, 3; sanvvdtas; from AV., vidyvitas, 2: 
pardvdtas, 3; pravdtas, iv. 25.6. In RV. x. 142.4, udvdtas and 
nivdtas may be accusatives pl. 


The TS., i.8.14', has didyén md pdhi (p. didydt); the VS., xx.2, vidydt pdhi 
(Mahidh., vidyutah mam pahi). Weber would explain didyét as ‘standing for 
didyés (stem didyi), with irregular phonetic transition of s to ¢; see Kuhn’s 
Beitrage, iii.388-9. He would according'y read didydt in the VS.; see Ind. Stud. 
xiii.101, note. Roth, on the other hand, explains vidydt as an ’ ungrammatical 
formation from the stem vidyiit, and as due to the parallelism of the formula, 
mrtyoh pahi vidydt pahi (BR. vi.1066). That such outward parallelism in the 
sound of a formula could call forth such irregular formations is clear from AV. 
xvi.4.6, ushdso doshdsag ca. The stem doshd’ passes into the as-declension simply 
on account of the juxtaposition of ushds ; see as-stems, G.s.n. A similar ungram- 
matical form is probably cdékshos, stem cakshus (p. 410 top). We need not assume 
a stem cdkshu ; see p. 412 end. Cf. pathe-shthd’ (for pathi-), an ungrammatical 
imitation of rathe-shthd’. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: ¢trivr'tas; vipagcitas, 2; sacitas; sudyiitas, 2. 
Feminines: pravdtas, 2; vidyttas; pravdtas, AV. xii.1.2; 

pravatas, with voc., thrice. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR FEMININE AND NEUTER. 


Feminines: arvdvidti, 7; upardtdti, 2; devdtdti, 2; pardviti, 
17; vrkdtati. 
Neuter : trivr'ti, AV. v.28.3. 


VocaTIvVE SIN@ULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong: tandnapdt, 5; napdt, 17; perhaps marut in 
evayd marut, v.87.1-9. 


Nom., Acc., anp Voc. DuaL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
I. Masculines: asagedtd, vii.67.9; napdtd, 3 times; ndpdtd, 


4; vipageitd, v.63.7 (and AV. vi.97. 2) ; ; ishu-kr'td, i.184.3 (? see 
D. s.f.). 

Feminines : asagedtd, i.160.2 ; dur'td; madhu-getitd; haritd. 
TI. Feminines: vr’tau, 2; vier'tan, AV. ii.8.1: iii.7.4: vil21.3. 
GENITIVE AND LocaTIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


Genitive: haritos. Locative: vicr'tos, AV. vi.110.2. 
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NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: dvr'tas; rshtividyutas; ghrta-getitas, 3; ndpdtas, 
3; vidytitas; vipageitas, 9; samydtas, 2; striagvitas; svdvidyut- 
as; haritas; hraddunivr'tas; from AV., dugcitas, v.31.5 ; ekavr'tas, 
xili.4.13,21 ; vipagcitas. In the Rik, marétas occurs 133 times as 
N. or A., most often as N. As vocatives occur in the Rik: 
indraémarutas; rshtividyutas; napdtus, 5; marutas, 176; vidyutas. 

Feminines: asagedtas, 10; udvdtas; ghrta-petitas, 3; taditas; 


pravdtas; madhu-geiitas; vahdtas; vidytitas, 10 3 samydtas, 3 ; 


saritas; sravdtas, 5; haritas, 12; from AV., apacitas, vii.76.2bis ; 
dpacitas, vi.83.1; dvdtas, 3 times; vidytitas, 4; pardvdtas; 
yoshitas, 3; dvr'tas, 2; updvr'tas; haritas, 7; saritas, xii.2.41. 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: acitas, 3; adyitas; ghrta-gceitas; marttas, see 
N.; vipageitas; hurageitas. 

Feminines: udvdtas, 2; dakshindvr'tas; didyiitas, 2; nivdtas, 
2; pardvdtas, 6; pravdatas,7; madhu- as; ro itas, 3; vidyiitas; 
vr'tas, 3; sam , 2; samvdtas, 2; saritas; sagedtas (1.42.7: 
ii.9.4: vii.97.4) ; sravdtas, 2; haritas, 11; from AV., nivdtas; 
pardvatas, 6; pravdtas, 5; yoshitas, 2; trivr'tas; samvr'tas, 6 ; 
purtevr'tas and vishdvr'tas, x.2.11; nr’tas, x.2.17. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: maridbhis, 35 (and AV.,7). Feminine: pravdd- 
bhis. Neuter: trivr'dbhis (gender ?), AV. xix.27.3,9dis. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

Dative: martidbhyas, 3; -bhias, 10. Ablative: maridbhias, 
1.85.8. Gr, proposes the resolution -bhias in 11 instances; in only 
one (x.77.7) is it necessary—the others being at the end of cata- 
lectic pddas. In v.54.9, read prayddbhyas—root i. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: vipagcitdm; marutdm, 2; martitdm, 30 (and AV., 
6); martétadm, 7 (resolution necessary in all instances but i.3S.10 
and viii.83.1). 

Feminines: pravdtém, 2; from AV., apacitdm, vi.25.1-3: 
Vii.74.1; vidytitdm, xix.44.5 ; sravdtdm, vi.86.2. 


LocATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND 
Masculine: maritsu, 8. 
Feminines: udvdtsu; nivdtsu; pravdtsu; prtst, 31. 
Double ending. Little importance ought to be attached to the 
oft-mentioned curiosity prt-si-shu. The fact that it occurs in 
hymn i.129 (verse 4) detracts considerably from its value. 
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STEMS IN RADICAL TH. 


There are five stems in th: pdth and supdth,m.; abhignath, 
24j. m.; kdprth; graéth,n. The final of the last stem is uncertain, 
BR. set up grdt or grdd; Gr. connects grdth with the verbal root 
grath. BR. and Gr, regard képrth as masculine; but it seems 
necessary (with A. Ludwig) to consider it as neuter on account of 
the A.s. Adprt, x.101.12. In this verse, the stem shows also a 
form of transition to the a-declension, with shift of accent, 
kaprthd-m. The stem pdth a pdnthd (p. 441) and 
pathi, Gr. explains the d@ of pdth-ds at the beginning of ii.2.4d 
as a metrical lengthening; this is hard to believe for the first 
syllable of the pdda. The A.p. of pdth is accented irregularly as 
a weak case, path-ds. The forms follow. 

Singular: N., kdprt, x.86.16,17; A., Adprt, x.101.12; grat, 8 
times ; pathd’, 28 (and AV., 6); pathd'’ a-, i.129.9 (cf. p. 335) ; 
supdthd, 3 times; D., pathé, VS. xviii.54; Ab., pathds, 5 times 
(and AV., 2); abhigndthas (vdjrat), x.138.5; G., pathds, 4 times 
(and AV. v.30.7); pathas (pate); pdthds, ii.2.4; L., pathi, 3 
times (and AV. xiv.1.63). 

Plural: A., pathds, 28 (and AV., 5); pathd'm, 3 (and AV., 2); 
pathddm, vii.73.3. 


STEMS IN RADICAL D. 


riere belong about a hundred stems, from the roots ad, kshad, 
chad, chid, trd, nid, nud, pad, bhid, mad, mud, rud, 1vid, 2vid, 
sad, sud, sid, syad. The most frequent are those with -vid and 
-sdd. I have not distinguished lvid from 2vid in the enumera- 
tions. In dyur-ddd-am, AV. vi.52.3, we have a new formation in 
jo gs reduplicated root dad (from d@@) is treated as a primitive 
verba 

The stems in which the d is suffixal are comparatively few, and 
are: drshdd, dhrshdd, bhasdd, subhasdd, vandd, gardd. For 
kakid, kakid, see p. 471. 

The forms are alike for m., f., and n., except of course in the 
N.A.n. There are 5 monosyllabic fem. stems: td, nid, bhid, 
mtd, vid; one masc., péd; and one neut., Ar’d. The other 
neuters are compounds of pdéd, and several with chid, vid, and 
syad. Hd'rd also appears in composition with dus and su. The 
compounds of pdd generally form the fem. stem with #. 

e distinction of strong and weak cases is seen only in pdd 
and its compounds. The a@ is lengthened in the strong cases. 
There is, however, a curious wavering between the strong and 
weak stem in the N.A.s.n.; as, dvipd't or dvipd't. Once in the 
N.p.m. we have dvipd'das, AV. In the D.s. dvipd'de, the 4 is 
metrical (cf. abhimdtishd has, i.91.18, and satrdsd'he); but not in 

dtsu. Of sadhamd'd and somamd'd only strong forms are 
ound; but the @ is hardly inherent in the stem. 

Irregularly accented are: sdéd-d, Ls. ; pad-ds and nid-ds, A.p. 

Irregular phonetic treatment of the final stem consonant appears 
only in quite; see Lp.m. 
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Transitions to the vowel-declension. Several stems exhibit 
most interesting forms of transition. Pdéd is the Vedic stem for 
‘foot.’ Undoubtedly its strong A.s. Do ay was the point of 
departure for the transition to the a-declension. As if the A.s. 
were pd'da-m, the N.s. pd'da-s was formed, and the N.p. pd’dds. 
These are the only transition-forms which the Rik shows, and— 
what is more important—they occur in the latest parts of the 
whole samhitd. 

Pé'das occurs in the Purusha-hymn (x.90.3,4)—confessedly one 
of the very latest interpolations in the Rigveda; it is not N.p. of 
pad, but a transition N.s., and signifies ‘one quarter’ (a late and 
derived meaning of the word—Siy., caturtho ’ngah, legah), thus 
answering to tripd’d, ‘three quarters.’ Pd'dds, N.p., occurs in 
iv.58.3, and means the ‘ feet? of a melting-pot. Hymn 58 is the 
last of the book in our text, and certainly did not belong to the 
original collection. Pd'dds, N.p., occurs also in verse 9 of the 
mystical hymn to the Sun-horse, i163. In the well-known modern | 
medley, i.164, verse 12, occurs pdiica-pddam, A.s.m.; this might 
be referred to -pad ; but cf. yadd . . . catushpddam (nom. s. n.) 
. . bhavati, Adbh. Br. xii. Finally nipddd's, 

-p-m., occurs v.83.7. 

e stem nid shows a solitary form of transition to the 
é-declension in vi.12.6, sé tudm no {path} aravan niddydh (BR.), 
or sé tudm no arvan [vi muco] niddydh (Gr.). If nid-a’, the Ls. 
of nid, were the point of departure, the accent ought to be 
nidd'yds; cf. ndv-d and ndvdyd, p. 434. 

From sadha-md'd-am, felt as sadha-md'da-m, may be derived 
the forms sadha-md'de, -md'deshu. 

The stem Ar’d is supplemented by ape, Instead of Ar'd 
we find Ar'dayam; instead of hAr'ndi, hr'dayd. The 

orms Ar’daydt, -e, -dni, and -eshu occur almost exclusively in late 
passages, 

Transition from the vowel-declension. The stem kékuda does 
not occur until the AV. and later texts—Ab., kékuddt, AV. 
x.10.19; and unless we assume two independent formations in the 
case of kaku(b)hdé and kakiibh, I am strongly tempted to believe, 
in view of the accent, that the oxytone vowel-stem is the older, 
and that here the transition has been in the — direction, 
i.e. from the d-stem to the consonant-stem. e majority of 
forms in the older texts can be referred to vowel-stems. 


The @ of kdkid and kakid is of problematic nature. Is it radical or suffixal ? 
and if not suffixal, does it represent a radical bh ? 

Fick, indeed, separates kak-tid from ka-kiibh, and refers the former to root kak— 
the latter to kubh ( Vgl. Wb.*i.36 and 51). It is, however, by no means certain 
that kaktid and kakibh are not identical. Weber thinks that the dental of kakiid 
is possibly a phonetic alteration of the labial. For this and other instances of 
equally anomalous changes, with suggestions respecting their significance, see 
Ind. Stud. xiii.108-110. 

We have the following forms with the dental: N.s., kdkit, vi.41.2; kakét, viii. 
44.16: AV., 4 times: TS. i.5.5': vii.2.5°%, q.v.: VS. iii.12; kdkidam, viii.58.12; 
kdkidas, Ab., i.8.7; kékidi, AV. iii.4.2: vii.16.3; giti-kakudas, TS. v.6.17'. It is 
not entirely clear whether these forms justify our setting up a stem kakid. One 
does not set up dental stems for dsrt and praydtsu, p. 466. 
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NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine. There are 97 forms (from 51 stems). 


(a) The stem-vowel is lengthened. Forms: apd’t,2; ékapdt, 7; cdtushpat, 2; 
tripd’t (x.90.4); dvipd’t; vigudtaspdt; sahdsrapdt; sadhamd’t; from AV., pd’t, 
xix.6.2; apd’t; cdtushpdt, twice ; dvipat, xiii.2.27bis ; 3.25 (accent ! cf. RV,); 
itipd’t, iii. 29.1,2,6 ; sdrvapdt, x.10.27 ; sahdasrapdat, vii.41.2. 

(6) The stem-vowel is unchanged.» Forms (arranged by roots): karambha-ét ; 
kravya-,2; vigva-; havya-;— prathama-chit ;— ukha-chit (see N.p.n.) ;— adri-bhit : 
ud-; gotra-; 5;— dkshetravit, 2; agva-vit, 2; kratu-,4; kshetra-; 63 
go 3; dravino-; nabho-; rayi-, 2; vaco-; vayund- ; varivo-, 6; vasu-, 5; vine, 

pruta- ; suar-, 5; hiranya- ;— adma-sit, 2; antariksha- ; upastha- ; 
‘durona- ; duvanya- pradgharma- ; vara-; vioma-; susam-; 
dru-; ny-; vedi-; — from AV., gdtu-vit, ndtha-, pagu- prajd-, vira-, xi.1.15; 
purdna-; vasu- ; suar- ;— trikakit, iv.9.8 ; v.20.11; su-hd’rt, ii.7.5. 


Transition to a-declension: pd'da-s, p. 471. 

Feminine. There are 10 forms rwady 9 stems). 

Forms: (a) apd’t, 2; (b) kdkit; dhrshat; bhasdét; carat; samvit; samsdat; 
sdyavasd’t ; from AV. kakét, vi.86.3 : ix.4.8; 7.5: x.9.19; drshét, ii.31.1 ; bhasét, 
3 times ; cardt, 3; sudsdt, xvi.4.2 ; nishdt, xx.132.6,1 (ed. vant-). 

Quite isolated stands the form sadha-md’s, N.s.m., vii.18.7 ; ef. 
p. 463. The regular form sadha-md'd, p. -md't, occurs iv.21.1. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


(a) We have the compounds of -pad with lengthened vowel: 
dvipd't and cdtushpdt (the forms with 4 occur together, and those 
with & together also), iv.51.5: x.27.10; tripd’t, x.90.3; from AV., 
dvipd't and cdtushpdt, vi.107.1-4 : viii8.14: xix.31. 4; 34.1; 


tripda't, ix.10.19. 

(5) On the other hand we have: dvipd't and cdtushpdt, 1.49.3 ; 
94.5; 124.1: x.97.20; raghu-shydt (dnikam), iv.5.9 ; prakala-vit 
(? as ‘adv. ), Vii.18,15. 


ACOCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine, There are 58 forms (from 30 stems). 


(a) Forms: apd’dam, 2; tripd’dam ; pa’dam ; sahésrapddam ; sadha-md’dam ; 
from AV., pd’dam, 3; citipd’dam, iii.29.3,5. 

(6) Forms (arranged by roots) : kravya-Gdam, 2; vigva-;— ud-bhidam ; gotra-, 
2; par-, 2;— ahar-vidam; kratu- ; kshetra-; gdtu-; go-, 3; varivo- ; vasue, 5: 
vigva-, 3; ; suar-, 12; hotrd- -— apsu- 

dru-; ‘dhar-, 3; barhi- ;— raghu-shyadam, 3 havana-syédam ; 
AV., gdtu-vidam ; g0-; suar- ; trikakidam, v.23.9 ; durhd’’ rdam, viii.3.25. 


Transition to a-declension : pdficapdda-m, p. 471. 

Feminine. There are 15 forms (from 14 stems). 

Forms: upasddam; kdkidam ; drshadam ; nidam-nidam ; nividam, 2; pari- 
padam ; pitrshadam ; barhishadam ; vacovidam ; vigvavidam ; carddam sam- 
vidam ; samsddam; samddam; from AV., dyur-dad-am, vi.52.3; bhasddam ; 
govidam ; samvidam ; parishadam ; samédam. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: dpadushpada; kshetravida; dvipdda; 
pada’, 12; varivovidd; suarvidd; from AV., pada’, 3; sushdda, 
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iii.14.1: 1136.4 (read -dm?). Here BR. (vii.603) put séd-d,tiv.4.7. 
The accent is irregular. j 

Feminines: udd’,2; upavidd; drshddd (and AV., 2); nividd, 
2; nishddd, 2; pravidd; mudd’; vidd'; samsdda; suarvidd. 

Neuters: Ardd’, 21 (and AV., 3); dushpddd; dvipddd and 
cdtushpadd, AV. xix.15.2. 

Adverbial shift of accent is seen in sarvahrdd’, for -hr'dd, 
x.160.3. See p. 358 top. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines: apdde; kuhacidvide; kravyd'de; cdtushpade ; 
vedishdde; sadandsdde; swarvide; from AV., tadvide; sarvavide; 
suarvide. 

Feminines: nidé,8; mudé, 2; pitrshdde; gardde, AV. viii.2.22. 

Neuters: Ardé, 14; dvipdde, 11; cdtushpade, 11; from AV., 
hrdé, 3; cdtushpade, vi.59.1. 

In cdétushpdde néridya dvipd'de, i.121.3d, the @ of the penulti- 
mate is purely metrical ; see A.s.n. (a). 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: dvipddas; padds, AV. ix.5.3. 
Feminines: uttdndpadas, 2; kdkidas; nidds,11; samvidas, 
AV. iii.5.5. For niddyds, see p. 471. 
Neuters: Ardds, 6; from AV., Ardds, 3; shdtpadas, xiii.2.27. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines : nrshdédas; yavd'das; suarvidas; from AV., éka- 
padas; suarvidas, 5; raghushyddas; durhd'rdazs, 6. 
Feminine: samsddas, AV. vii.12.3 ; pramidas, RV. x.10.12, is 


euters: dvipddas and cdtushpadas, 2 (and AV. iv.28.1,6) ; 
hrdds, vii.101.5: viii.18.19 (Gr.—text hidds); hrdds, AV.,9.. 


LooaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: padi, 2; swarvidi, x.88.1: AV. xvii.13. 
Feminines: nishddi, 2; garddi; samsddi, 2; kakidi, AV. 
iii.4.2: vii.76.3. 

Neuter: Ardi, 13; AV.,12. In vi.53.6, hrdi may be an A.s.n. 
of stem Ardi (see BR.) ; and perhaps we have the same stem in 
x.91.13 and ii.23.16. 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: vigvavit, ix.64.7 ; sdrvavit, AV. vi.107.4. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voc. DuaL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
I. Masculines: (a) pd’dd, 6; (b) aharvidd, 2; kavichdda ; 
kratuvidd; vasuvidd; vigvavidd; suarvidd. : 
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In AV. xviii.2.12, we have pathi-shdd-i, an ungrammatical 
imitation of pathi-rdkshi, RV. x.14.11. 

Feminines: udbhidd; barhishddd; rapsidd ?. 

II. Masculines: (a) p@'dau; from AV., pd'dau, 5; pddau, 
1.27.4; (b) dtmasddau, v.9.8. Feminine: grdntasddau, AV. vii.95.2. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND ABLATIVE DuAL MASCULINE. 


Instr. : padbhyd'm, AV. v.30.13: xii.1.28, Abl.: padbhyd'm, 
RV., 2. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Gen. mase.: padés, AV. xii.4.5. Loc. mase.: padés, RV. 
Loe. fem.: prdpados, AV. vi.24.2. In AV. i.18.2, padés, as well 
as Adstayos, does duty for an Abl. See pp. 344 med., 392 med. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculine. There are 64 forms (from 33 stems). 

(a) Forms: apd’das; catushpddas ; dvipd’das; gitipd’das; sadhamd’das, 8; 
somamd’das ; from AV., dvipd’das, xii.1.51; cdtushpddo dvipit’do ydanti yd’mam, 
x.2.6 (4 metrical ?). 

(6) Forms (arranged by roots): trja-adas; pirusha-ddas; madhu-; yavasa-, 
2; soma-; havir-;— trdas; pra-;— deva-nidas ;— ud-bhidas, 4;— ahar-vidas ; 
nithd-; vaco-,2; varivo-, 2; vasu-; suar-,7; hotrd-;— adma-sddas ; purah-, 2; 
garma-, 2; svddusam-; cami-shadas, 5; dhér-; barhi-, 2; vanar-, 2; barhi- 
shadas ;— raghu-shyddas, 4; vanddas (suffix ad); from AV., abhimodamiidas, 2; 
svddisammudas, vii.60.4; as voc., xiii.1.3;— anna-vidas; gdtu- (voc.); ni-; nt-; 
brahma-, 12; yajur-; vigva-; suar-, 2;— antariksha-sddas, 2; upa-, 2; divi-, 2; 
sabhd-, 3;— raghu-shyddas;— suhd’rdas, iii.28.5: vi.120.3. 

Transition to a-declension. For pd'da-s and pd'dds, see p. 471. 

Feminine. There are 14 forms (from 10 stems). 

Forms: dmd’das ; nidas; nishpédas; pramidas; midas; vigvasuvidas; garddas, 
5; samsddas; suhutd’das; suarvidas; from AV., pramidas, 2; upasddas, 2; 
agharidas, 2; durhd’rdas, xiv.2.29. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


Roth suggested as a Vedic canon that compound stems in 
radical d or root + ¢ make no plural in -ndi or -nti, but keep the 
form of the singular. Thus veh -chit might be taken with parva, 
i.e. pdrvdni, in iv.19.9; so Siy. Compare dirgha-grit (vratd’), 
Viii.25.17 ; d'dhar (divid'ni), 1.64.5. The parallelism of ii.15.7¢, 
however, favors our taking it as N.s.m. (ef. viii.68.2c). ‘The 
eg decrepit one walked; his members united together.’ 

BR. vii.1714. The form Ar'ndi is avoided by the use of 
hr'day4, -dni. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: kravyd'das, 2; tudnidas; devanidas, 2; parishdd- 
as; tiasddas ; bdhukshddas; from AV., cdtushpadas and 
dvi, 8,4; apsushddas, 2; sattrasddas; durhd'rdas, 17 (xix.28 
a 29) ; suhd'rdas, xix.32.6 ; padds, iv.15.14: ix.4.14:; and RV. 
i.146.2 (never pddas). 
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Feminines: bhidas ; nividas, 3; pramidas (x.10.12); vasu- 
vidas; vinidas; garddas, 19; samddas; sasyddas; havyasd'das, 
2; nidds, 4 (never nidas) ; from AV., garddas, 20. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines: gharmasddbhis, 2; gatapadbhis; padbhis, ‘ feet, 
AV. iii.7.2: iv.11.10; 14.9: xix.6.2. 

By no phonetic process can pad-bhis become pad-bhis ; but this 
is the regular resultant of pag-bhis (cf. vid-bhis, spdt, vipdt). 
From pdg, ‘ glance’ ( pas : tér : star), we have padbhis, 
iv.2.12, dr'gydn padbhih pagyer ddbhutdn: ‘With thy glances 
beholdest thou the visible and the invisible.’ 

In iv.2.14; 38.3: v.64.7: x.79.2; 99.12: VS. xxiii 13, however, 
we have padbhis evidently meaning ‘feet.’ The AV. has the 
regular forms with d; cf. also padbhyd'm. Perhaps those with 
d are false forms due to false analogy or to confusion with padbhis, 
‘glances ;’ but cf. pddgrbhi, x.49.5, and pddbiga, i.162.14,16: 
x.97.16. 

Feminine: garddbhis, 2. Neuter: Ardbhis, 2; and AV. ix.1.1. 


DatTIvE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong: prthivi-shddbhyas, AV. xviii.4.78; divi-, 80; 
antariksha-sddbhyas, 79. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: admasdddm,; dvipdddm; from AV., cdtush 
and dvipdddm, 4; gvdpaddm, viii.5.11: xix.39.4; 8 
; suhd'rddm, iii.28.6. 

Feminines: paripddaém; samdddm,; from AV., gardddm, xviii. 
4.70 (MSS. -dam); grdntasdddm, i.32.2. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: patsté, v.54.11: AV. vi.92.1; /, Ait.Br. vi.2. 
Feminines: samdtsu, 32 times; gardtsu, AV. xii.3.34,41: xviii. 
2.38-45. Neuter: Artsé, 9 times, and AV. viii.8.2: xii.2.33, 


STEMS IN RADICAL DH. 


Here belong about fifty stems, from the roots idh, kshudh, nadh, 
bddh, budh, yudh, \rudh, 2rudh, vidh vyadh), sddh, sidh, 
sridh, ardh, mardh, vardh, spardh, e last four appear of 
—_ with the r-vowel. The verbal -vr’dh is the most common 
of a 

There are no stems in which final dA is not radical. Gr. derives 
guridh from gardh, with svarabhakti. The stem ishidh seems to 
be shortened from nish-shidh; cf. (n)i-shkrti. Agni'dh is plainly 
shortened from agni'dh. The word prkshidhas is unclear. 
Budh suffers transfer of aspiration in ushar-bhiit. 

The forms are alike for m. and f. There are 7 monosyllabic 


fem. stems: kshidh, nddh, mr'dh, yadh, vr'dh, spr'dh, sridh. 


7 
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Mase. are vr'dham and vrdhd'm (adj.), and bd'dhas (subst.), 
Neuter forms (4 only) are found in the Is. and G.s. 

No stem shows the distinction of strong and weak forms. 

Transition to the i-declension. The inf. yudhdye (accent—cf. 
yudh-i) is a transition-dative to yédh, entirely equivalent to 
yudh-é in meaning, but not in metrical value. ere is no stem 

hi. 

Irregularly accented are: sridhds, A.p., once (but sridhas, 15); 

nddbhyas. For vimr'dhas, see G.s.m. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: agni't,2; andrit; ushar-bhit, 2; yaviyit; gvd-vit, 
AV. v.13.9: VS. xxiii.56: xxiv.33. Here BR. place samit-samit, 
‘flammend,’ iii.4.1; but see I.s.f. 
Feminines: pravr't; samit,3; from AV., samit, 3 times, as 
x.5.43 ; kshiit, ix.7.12 ; virdt, 8 times, as ii.8.2-4. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: vr’dham, 2; anna-vr'dham; Ghuti-; gird-; tugrid-, 
2; namo-; payo-,2; parvatd-; madhu-; vayo-; sadyo-; saho-, 
2; su-»2;—  agni'dham; asridham; usharbidham, 3; goshu- 
yidham ; yajiiasd'dham, 3; from AV., yajiavr'dham, iv.23.3 ; 
marmavidham, xi.10.26 ; hrdaydvidham, viii.6.18. 

Feminines: asridham ; usharbidham ; kshiidham, 3; nish- 
shidham ; yidham ; viridham ; samidham, 6; sridham; from 


AV., samidham, 5; kshidham, 2; yidham,2; viridham, 2; 
samridham, vii.50.5. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: suvr'dhd, ii.23.9. 

Feminines: yudhd’, 19 and i.174.4; vrdhd’ ; samidhd, 23; 
sushamidhd, 2; from AV., samidhd, 5; kshudhd’, iv.7.3; yudhd’, 
1.24.1: x.6.16; subéidhd, xiv.2.31,75 (BR. as N.s.f. of stem -dha) ; 
suvr' dh, ii.13.5 (BR., -d[s], as N.p.m. of stem -dha). 

In iii.4.1, samit-samit sumdnd asmé, gucd’-gucd sumatim 
rdsi vdsvah, BR. take the first word as N.s.m. So Siy., atyar- 
tham samiddhas tvam. The parallelism of gucd’-gucd suggests 
the possibility of its being an Ls.f. without ending. Cf. vi.48.1ad, 
and as-stems, I.s.n. 

Neuters: payovr'dhd; yaviytidhd; sdkamvr'dhd. 


DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: wsharbiidhe; rtdvr'dhe; purunishshidhe ; mahi- 

vr'dhe; samr'dhe (personified—‘ Bonus Eventus’ ?), AV. iii.10.10. 

Transition-form : yudhdye (inf., 7); see above. In i.61.13¢, we 

ought, perhaps, to read this longer grammatical form in place of 
its equivalent yudh-é. 

Feminines: kshudhé; vrdhé, 34; samidhe; yudhé, AV. iv.24.7. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
Here belong: kshudhds; yudhds; sridhds. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: goshuytidhas; vi-mrdh-ds !/,x.152.2: AV. viii.5.4,22. 
Anomalous accent. BR. see a G.s. in x.152.26, vrtrahd’ 
vimrdhé vagi. The only parallels that I can now adduce are 
parihortd’, viii.47.6, and id’, AV. vi.132. For avadyabhiyd’, 
see p. 381 end; the accent of survahrdd’, p. 473, is adverbial. 
Say. takes vimrdhé as N.s.m.—samgrdmakdri—and the vowel- 
stem occurs TS. ii.4.2', iydm vimrdhd' (tand's). But is it not 

sible that the original form of the verse was veretrahd’ mrdhé 
vagi’, and that the vi was slipped in from the other verses (vi 
mr'dho jahi, 3a, 4a)? The forms of the other texts would then 
rest upon this error in the Rik. See Aufrecht, Rigveda’, preface, 
p. xlii and BR. vi.1143. 

Feminine: kshudhds. Neuter: Ardaydvidhas. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
Here belong: prabiidhi; mrdhi; yudhi, 4; sprdhi. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voc. DuAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
I. Masculines: asridhd,2; rtdvrdhd,7; rtdvr'dhd, 4; namo- 
or'dhd; puroytidhd. 
Feminines: rdd-vr'dhd; ghrtd-; payo-; vayo-; sdkai-. 
II. Masculine: rtdur'dhaw, 1.23.5; as voe., i.2.8: AV. iv.29.1. 
Feminine: samidhau, AV. xi.5.9. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: rtd-vrdhas; rtd-vr'dhas, 12; tugrid-; payo-; par- 
vatd-; vayo-; suge-; su-,2;—asridhas,4; usharbiidhas,2; goshu- 
yidhas ; jiiu-bd'dhas; prayidhas; vrshdyidhas; guridhas ; 
somapariba'dhas. 

Feminines: amitrdyidhas; asridhas; ishidhas; rtdvr'dhas 
(dvd@'ras), 2; nishshidhas, 3; paribd’ , 2; parispr'dhas ; 
mr'dhas; virudhas; virtidhas, 4; guridhas, 2; samidhas, 2; 
spr'dhas, 2; from AV., kshtidhas, xi.8.21; virdidhas, 10 times; 
samidhas (N. and A.), 7. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines : rtd-vr'dhas, 4 (and AV., 2); tamo-; rayi-;— 
usharbiidhas, 5; guriidhas, 2; bd'dhas, vi.11.1. 

Feminines: mr'dhas, 25; yidhas,2; viridhas,3; guridhas, 
5; samidhas, 3; sam-r'dhas; savr'dhas; spr'dhas, 21; sridhas, 
15; sridhds (! ix.71.8) ; paribd'dhas (text pdéri bd'dhas), viii. 
45.40: ix.105.6; from AV., yiidhas, x.10.24; sridhas (MSS. and 
ed. sr’dhas), ii.6.5 ; mr'dhas, 6 times; viridhas, 7. 
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INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 
Here belong: samidbhis, 3; virtidbhis, AV. v.28.5: viii.7.15. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Dative: nddbhyas, at end of catalectic pdda x.60.6a—Gr., 
-bhias. BR. refer this to (cf. akshdndhas, A.p.f.) ; Weber, 
Ind. Stud. xiii.109, to ndp. Ablative : viridbhyas, AY. 
x1x.35.4. 

GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: rtdvr'dhdm; prabidham; vrdhd'm. 
Feminines: nishshidhdm ; virtidhdm, 2; sprdhd'm, 2; from 
AV., yudhdm ( pate), vii.81.3; viridhdm, 13 times; virudhdm, 


iv.19.8. 
LOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Here belong: yutsi, 6; viritsu. 


STEMS IN RADICAL N. 


Under this category fall: go-shdn, tuvi-shudn, svdn, tan, dan, 
rdn, vdn, and 35 compounds of -hdn. The last are the only ones 
of importance. Almost all the forms are masculine. The stem 
tin (tand, tand’ téne) is feminine. There is but one neuter form, 
dasyu-ghn-d' (manasa). The compounds of -gh(a)n form the fem. 
by adding 7; thus, -ghni’. The fem. virahani (gadda) occurs MBh. 
ix.3238. BR. refer this to virahdn, s.v.; but in vol. vii. col. 1513, 
perhaps better, to virahana. 

The distinction of strong and weak cases appears only in the 
compounds of han, and is here effected negatively by dropping 
the @ in the weakest cases; thus, pdd: pdd : : (g)hdn : ghn. The 
syncopated vowel is never to be restored for the sake of the 
metre, as is the case, e. g., with somapd'v(a)ne. 

The strong form seems to be used for the weak in Manu xi.101, 
ciravdsd dvijo ’ranye cared brahmahano vratam ; so in 128. 
(Is the anomaly due to the metre? -ghno occurs Viii.89.). So 
vaksho-han-o, valaga-hdn-o, A.p., p. 481. 

In general, as we saw above, p. 442, the stems from roots end- 
ing in » go over to the vowel-declensions in @ and a; thus from 
jan, prathamajd'-s and #jd'-s. Most of the forms of -san and -tan 
belong to the vowel-declension (p. 438, 442). One might — 
@ priori, forms like jdnam, jdan-d etc. ; but there 
is no evidence for such forms save in the stems mentioned at the 
beginning of the section. 

e Zend véréthrajdo seems to be the reflex of a Sanskrit 
*yrtra-hd'-s; but no such form occurs, nor do the three instances 
of metrical hiatus warrant our inferring it (see N.s.m.). 

Transition to the a-declension. The N.A.s. neuter of stems in 
-hén would properly be -Ad’. This form seems to have been 
avoided and its place supplied by a form of transition to the 
a-declension. In the Rik we have: vrtrahdm (gdvas) ; satrahdm 
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( patiisiam) ; and the L.s., karaijahé (vrtra-hdtye). In the AV. 
these transition-forms extend even to the masculine and we have: 
ardtihém (paripd'nam—or n.), xix.35.2; gatru-hd-s, 1.29.5: vi. 
98.3; sahasra-hd-s, viii.8.17. Further, we find the stems pdni-gha 
and tdda-gha, Pan. iii.2.55. 

The stem -ghua is, as I think, not an independent formation 
gh(a)n-a}, but rather a transition-stem starting from the weak 
an of -han, which are sometimes ambiguous. Thus Say. sees 
in Ait. Br. viii.23, gangdyadm vrtraghne *badhndt patica paiicd- 
gatam haydn, the Loc.s. of ‘Vrtraghna, a district on the Ganges ;’ 
but it is doubtless the D.s.m. of vrtrahan (BR.). In the Rik we 
have: dpdrushaghnas indras, i.133.6; dhighne, vi.18.14; dgva- 
ghndsya, x.61.21; go- and pirusha-ghndm, i.114.10; parnaya- 
ghné, x.48.8; sughnd'ya, viil.59.11; hastaghnds, vi.75.14. Each 
form occurs only once. Cf. pdnighndm, VS. xxx.20. 

The -ghna-forms, in general, belong to a younger linguistic stratum. Thus we 
have raksho-han in the samhitd ; but rakshoghnaig ca siktaih, Kaug. 126. Indra 
and Qiva are called respectively valavrtrahan and bhaganetrahan in the old Vana- 
parvan of the MBh.; but valavrtraghna and bhaganetraghna in the Anugdsana- 
parvan. The -ghna-forms are common in post-Vedic texts (so artha-, pagu-, 
bhrina-, yago-, visha-, in Manu), although, of course, the -han-forms do not die 
out. Both stems stand side by side in Manu viii.89; cf. viii.317 with iv.208. 

Transitions also from the strong forms of -han are seen in the 
later texts. Thus, analogous to the A.s.m. vrtra-hén-am are 
formed: the neuters ras, sort (cakram) and paratejo-hana-m 
(tejas); and the mase. stem mahdndga-hana (epithet of Qiva) ; 
see BR. vii.1513. 

The root may therefore appear in six forms at the end of a 
compound; namely, as ghan, han; gha, ha; ghna, and hana; 
thus, (with gh preserved after j) abhog-ghan, gatru-han, pdni-gha, 
gatru-ha, pani-ghna, ripu-hana. 

It is not unlikely that the otherwise unauthenticated stem tdénas 
is due to a merely formal parallelism in v.70.4c, md’ géshasé md 
ténasd. Cf. ushdso doshdsag ca and as-stems, G.s.n. The metre 
would be good with md’ tnd métd géshasd. 

The accent of the oblique cases of monosyllabic stems is regular 
in only two instances: tand’, x.93.12 ; vand'm, x.46.5 (see p. 353). 
Elsewhere we have: tdénd, 19; tdne, 7; rane, rdnsu; vdnsu ; 
svdni ?, Since ténd is often used as an adverb, we may say that 
its accent has suffered an adverbial shift—here recessive ; cf. dind, 
adv. from the Ls. div-d’. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong 105 forms (from 23 stems): d-virahd; -hd', with 
aghagansa-, 3; adrshta-, 2; abhimdti-; amitra-, 4; amiva-, 3 ; 
aruga-; agasti-,5; asura-; ahi-; krshti-; go-; dasyu-, 5; nr-; 
puro-; mushti-, 3; raksho-, 8; vasar-; vrtra-, 55; garya-, 2; 
satrd-; sapatna-,3; sapta-; from AV., durndma-; preni-; mano-; 
mushti-; ydtu-; raksho-,4; vrtra-, 9; sapatna-, 21; dvirahd, 2. 
See also TS. 1.3.2. Scansion of the pddas in which these forms 
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occur shows that -2d@ stands before a vowel with metrical hiatus 
only in i.186.6: ii.20.7: x.74.6. 
or ghrdns, AV. vii.18.2, see rad. s-stems, N.s.m. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


No example. Paradigm: vrtra-hd’. In place of this a form of 
transition to the a-declension is used (p. 478): satrd-hdm, v.35.4; 
vrtra-hdm, vi.48.21 bis. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: dprahanam; abhimdti-hinam; ahi-, 2; tamo-; 
dasyu-; raksho-, 3; vrtra-, 7; satrd-; from AV., raksho-; mano-; 
sapatna-, ix.2.1. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculine: vrtraghnd’,i175.5: AV. iii.6.2. Neuter: dasyw- 
ghnd’. 

Feminine: tand', x.93.12; tdnd, 19 times. 

Tanda is used as an adverb with recessive accent (p. 479) 10 times. With the 
same accent it is used: as adj., 1.38.13: ii.2.1; as subst., vi.49.13: vii.104.10,11: 
x.148.1: i.39.4. Ini.26.6: ix.1.6, I would take tand and ¢dgvaid both as adverbs 
separately. As a substantive tand is fem.; but if we join gdgvatd (for -tyd ?) with 
it, the anomaly has parallels: i.122.1ld, prdgastaye mahind’ rdéthaviite (the metre 
favors the grammatically more correct -vatyat); ix.15.2b, brhaté devdtdtaye ; so 
ix.96.40. 


DatIvVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: usuraghné; ahighné; nrghné; vrtraghné, 3; 
makhaghné, TS. iii.2.4'*; bhrinaghné, TBr. iii.9.15°; further, 
rane, RV. ix.66.13. 

eminine: tdéne (accent !), 7. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong: asurayhnis; vrtraghnds, 2, and AV. iv.24.1: 
vi.82.1; further, go-shanas, RV. iv.32.22. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


I. Here belong: tuvi-shvdni, 2; svdini, ix.66.9 (BR. as verb) ; 
bhriinaghni, AV. vi.112.3; 113.2. 
II. The ending is dropped in: rén; ddan, 5. 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: amitrahan, 3; ahihan; vrtrahan, 32, and AV., 5. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


I. Here belong: tamohind; rakshohdnd; vrtrahdnd, 2 (and 
AV., 2); vrtrahand, 4, 
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NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong: tuvishvanas; abhogghdnas; punarhdnas; gatru- 
hinas; matsyahdnas, Qat.Br. xiii.4.3"; yajnahdnas, TS. iii.5.4. 


Acc., Inst., GEN., AND Loc. PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Accusative: sdtaghnds, AV. iii.15.5; raksho-hdn-o valaga- 
hin-o vaishnavd'n (! p. 478), TS. i.3.2 guinguies. Instrumental : 
vrtrahdbhis, RV. vi.60.3. Genitive: vand'm (dhiyam dhus, 
aksharapankti ; Gr., vanddm), neut.?, x.46.57. ocatives : 
ransu; vdnsu, 2; cf. dénrsu. 


STEMS IN RADICAL P. 


Here belong the stems: (masc.) agnitap, abhilapaldp, 
ketasdp, parirdp, pagutr'p, prasip, ritiap; (fem.) dp, dtdp, 
kshap, kship, patirip, rip, viehidp; rtasdp and vip (m.f.). 

The forms are alike for m. and f ere are no neuters. 

The distinction of strong and weak forms is seen in the stems: 
dp, ritiap; rtasdp, ketasdp. 

The weak form is used for the strong in apds (N.p.f.) ; but the 
texts show no small confusion in the forms of this word. 

The strong form is used for the weak in pas (A.p.f.); the @ of 
parird'pas is metrical (see A.p.m.). 

Irregular accent. The character of hymn x.61 is a sufficient 
comment on the accent of vipas, verse 3, if it is G.s.m. Gr. takes 
kshépas as G.s.f. twice; but see G.s.f. The frequent A.p.f. of dp 
is almost always accented as a weak case, _ perhaps for the 
sake of differentiation from dpas, ‘work.’ In like manner we have 
kshapds thrice, and vipds once (see A.p.f.). Twice, in the AV., 
even the N.p. is oxytone, apds / 

Transitions to the a-declension. The p-stems do not show a 
single N.s. in the RV., nora N.A. p.n._ In the only places where 
these are necessary we find forms of transition: namely, ydtra 
bradhndsya vishtdpa-m (N.s.n.), ix.113.10; and imd@’ni tri’ni 
vishtdpd (A.p.n.), viii.80.5. These are the only two forms in the 
RY. requiring the assumption of a vowel-stem vishtdpa, and they 
are plainly used to avoid the unfamiliar vishtdp (N.s.n.) an 
vishtampi, which general analogies would require. 

Almost all the Teer Vedic texts cited by BR. under vishtdpa 
contain the very form of the Rik-phrase rea vishtdpam ; 
but Qat. Br. xii.3.1° has bradhnasya dste vishtape (L.s.). 

For the transition-forms kshapd’bhis and kshipdbhis, see L.p.f. 

In the jagatt-pdda i.55.1c, perhaps i-s is a transition-form, the extended 
stem being used rather than the N.s.m. , to fill out the otherwise short metre : 
8o in iv.5.14b, prati’tyena krdhind atrpd’sah. 


NoMINATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


No example. Paradigm: sv-ap. In place of this a form of tran- 
sition to the a-declension is used: vishtdpa-m, by origin plainly 
the A.s.f. vishtdp-am used as a neuter nominative. See above. 
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ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: pagu-tr'pam. Feminine: vishtdpam, viii.32.3 : 
ix.34.5; 41.6: and viii.58.7 (Gr., as a-form): AV. xi.1.7; 3.50, 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine: vipd’. Feminines: kshapd'; vipd',4; krpd@’, 8; 
apa’, RV. viii.4.3. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
Here belong: dtdpas, 2; vishtdpas; apds, x.95.10. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculine: vipas/, x.61.3. Feminines: apds, 5; kshapds, 
2; ripds, 2; rupds, 3. If kshdpas, i.44.8: 1.2.2, be G.s., ‘ by 
night,’ we may consider the accent as adverbially recessive ; but 
in 1.44.8, it is better taken as A.p.f., ‘through the nights :’ and in 
ii.2.2, as object of a’ bhdsi. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR FEMININE. 
The only example is vishtdpi—RV., 5 times and AV., 4 times, 


NoMINATIVE DuaL MASCULINE. 


Here belong: ritidpd; asutr'pd u-, p. -au u-, x.14.12, The 
AV., xviii.2.13, has the more modern form and consequent sandhi, 
asutr'pdv u-. Cf. p. 341,4.a. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines : (a) rta-si'pas, 6; keta-sd'pas; riti-dpas, voc. ; (b 
agnitdpas; asutr'pas; prastipas; vipas, 2; abhildpa-ldpas, AV. 
x1.8.25. 

Feminines: (a) @pas, 135; dpas, 17; rtasd'pas; from AV., 
d'pas, 94; a@'pus, voc., 7; dpas, 27; patiripas; ripas, 2; vipas; 
kshipas, 13. 

In i.70.7, I regard kshapds as a see p. 422 med. The N.p. 
of dp is oxytone and weak, dpds/, in two Atharvan passages: 
11.3.6 (ed. dpds), and vi.23.3. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


No example. Paradigm: pia or sv-dmpi. In place of 
*vishtampi, a transition-form is used: vishtdpd; see p. 481. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: asutr'pas; parird'pas, p. -rd'pah, ii.23.3,14. The 
4 is metrically justified in verse 14, but not in verse 3. See Prat. 
ix.26. 
Feminines. I. The accent is that of a strong case (regular) : 
kshdpas, 6 times, and probably in 1.44.8 and ii.2.2 (see Gs); 


ripas, twice ; vipas, thrice. 


| 
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The strong form d@pas is used for the weak: in books i. and x. 
of the RV. (1.23.23 ; 63.8; 190.7: x.4.5; 9.9; 121.8); in the AV., 
16 times, as 1.25.1: xiv.1.39; in the Ait. Br., viii.17 (@tapavarshyd 
dipo *bhydniya). 

II. The accent is that of a weak case (irregular): apds, 152 
times (and AV., 26); vipds (also vipas), vili.52.7; kshapds, 
iv.16.19: viii.26.3: and i.70.7 (p. 422 med.). 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL FEMININE. 


The forms falling under this category are particularly instructive 
as showing the ——a of linguistic tendencies, which, although 
unconscious, are none the less real. 


There is occasion in the Vedic texts for using the Ip. of the stems dp, sarisr’p, 
kshap, - kship. The organic forms would be abbhis, savisr’bbhis, kshabbhis, and 
kshibbhis. 

I doubt whether the combination bdh, although given by Benfey (Gram. p. 23, 
| 2—I have not access to Béhtlingk’s Bemerkungen), ever really occurs in Sanskrit. 
Abbhra rests on a false etymology of abhra; cf. dbhri, abbhri. The group does 
not occur once in the AV.; see Whitney’s additional note 3 to Ath.Pr. p. 588 
(256). If it occurs at all, it is, at any rate, of the extremest rarity. 

This unfamiliar combination, accordingly, is avoided outright by the Vedic 
language, and that in two ways: either (I.) by phonetic dissimilation of the two 
labials; or (I1.) by using a form of transition to the 4-declension. 


I. Here belong: adbhis, 15 (and AV., 5); samsr'dbhis, TBr. 
i.8.1' (tat samsr'dbhir dnu sém asarpat | tat samsr'pdm 
tvdm); cf. nddbhyas (Weber, stem ndp) ; kakid, p. 471 end. 


ing the Hindu systems of duplication in consonant groups, we see 


that the labial of the stem dp would beeome lost or obscured when pronounced 
with the labial of the ending (abbhis, abhis). The individuality of the word would 
thereby suffer greatly. To me it seems certain that the unconscious recognition 
of this fact motivated the phonetic differentiation of bbh to dbh. A similar motive 
has caused the retention in Sanskrit of the old Vedic ey A in the Lp. of the 


pronoun 4, ebhis ; if modernized to ais, it would scarcely be felt as an independent 
word. See p. 349 ad fin.; and Weber, Jnd. Stud. xiii.109. 


II. Forms of transition to the @-declension—kshapd'bhis, kship- 
dbhis—are found in the wed — where a consonantal (“ mid- 
dle”) case of the stems kshdp and kship is required. 

These are: iv.53.7c, sé nah kshapd’bhir dhabhig ca jinvatu; and ix.97.57c, 
hinvanti dhi’rd dagabhih kshipdbhih. These forms were undoubtedly made for the 
occasion. It is no explanation of them to set up the stems kshapd’ and kshipd. 

The point of departure for the transition-form kshapd’bhis was probably some 
oxytone weak case of kshdp: as, kshap-d’; and hence the accent (cf. ndv-d’, Ls., 
with ndvéyd; vrt-d’, Ls., with vrtayd; ish-i, L.s., with ishdye). From kship, the 
paroxytone N.p. kshipas was the commonest form, and this may account for the 
accent kshipdbhis. Of. iddbhis, sh-stems. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 

Here belong: adbhyds, 5; adbhids, ii.1.1: vi.62.6: x.39.4; 
63.2; adbhyds, Gr. -bhids, 1.84.6 and 112.5 (at end of pdda of 11 
or 12 syllables), i.80.2 (at end of pdda of 7 or 8). The AV. has 
the form adbhyds 5 times. 
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GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculine: vipd'm, 3. 

Feminines: kshapd'm; vipd'm, ix.99.1; samsr'pdm, TBr. i.8.1'; 
apd'm, RV., 85 times (and AV., 48); dpdm (napdat), RV., 2 (and 
AV. arti & further, apd'm has the value of a spondee 8 times 
(ef. Kuhn, Beitrdge, iii.476). 

Gr. reads apddm, with resolution, in 16 passages; but in 
x.46.1,2, we have, perhaps, aksharapankti. For 493.14, see Ueb. 
i580. Bollensen, Z. D.M. G. xxii.586, reads apd’dm, i.67.10. 
Finally, the cadence requires dpddm or dpd'm at the end of 
i.46.4a@ and viii.25.14@ (7 or 8 syllables), and at the end of 
ix.108.10e (11 or 12 syllables). 


LOcCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Here belongs apsi—RYV., 81 times, and AV., 43 times. BR., 
1.292, take apdsu, viii.4.14, for apsé%, with inserted a, as in dp-a- 
vdn, AV. xviii.4.24. Cf. samrsrp-a-ishti. See, however, as-stems, 
L.p.m.n. 

STEMS IN RADICAL BH. 

Here belong the stems: (masc.) jiva-gr'bh, sute-, sydma-; rathe- 
gtbh ; gharma-stiibh, chandah-, vrsha-; sushtibh ; trikakibh ; 
(fem.) kaktibh; kshtibh; gr'bh; dabh?; nibh; giibh; anu-shtibh, 
tri-; rta-stiibh; stébh and parishtibh (m.f.). 

e forms are alike for m. and f, There are no neuters. 


The distinction of strong and weak forms mire in ndbh. 1 


see no reason why -p.) and nd’bhas (A.p.) should not 
both be referred to ndbh. Perhaps kakéibh is a transition-stem 
from kakubhd; see p. 471. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: trikakiip,; stip. Feminines : trishtdp, 2; from 
AV., kakip, xiii.1.15; anushtip and trishtip, viii.9.20: xix.21.1. 
ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: rathegiibham, i.37.1 (see p. 330 ad init.) : v.56.9; 
eminines: kaktibham; gr'bham; gtibham, 6 (and AV. xiv. 
1.32); rtasttibham; anu-shtibham; tri-, 2; the last two, AV. 
viii.9.14. 
INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASOULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: sushtiibhd,2; stubhd’. Feminines: anushtibhd; 
kshubhd'; grbhda'; gubhd’, 2, and AV. xiii.1.21. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: gharmastibhe; sydmagr'bhe. Feminine: gubhé 
(as inf.), 17; AV. vii.106.1. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine : jivagr'bhas. Feminine: ¢rishttibhas, AV. xx. 
2.1-4. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculine: sushtibhas. Feminine: gubhds pdti, 5 (and AV. 
vi.3.3) ; gubhas pati, 16 (and AV. vi.69.2: ix.1.19). Were it not 
for the accent, we might take débhas as G.s.f. in v.19.4, ddabdhah 
gdgvato ddbhah: ‘undeceived by the deceit of every one,’ 
‘deceived by no man’s deceit.’ 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL MASOULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: chandah-stibhas, vrsha-; pari-shtibhas, su-. 
Feminines: (a) nd'bhas; (b) gébhas, 2; stébhas, 3. 


ACOUSATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Accusatives: kakibhas, 4; nd'bhas; stéibhas; tri-shtébhas, 
pari-. Genitive: kaktibhdm. 


STEMS IN RADICAL 


Here belong the stems: gdm, n.; him, m.; ddm, n.; sam-ndm, 
f.; kshém (gam and jdm), f. 

The first is indeclinable ; it occurs 84 times as N. or A.s. 

The stem Aim is posited for the sake of the Ls. Aimd’, x.37.10; 
68.10 (cf. zim-6, G.s., Vend. ii.22bis) ; but this form can just as w: 
be referred to the stem Aimd and might be added on p. 334.3, 

From dém we have the form damd'm (Gr. -ddm), x.46.7: VS. 
xxxiii.1 (Mahidh., grhdndm). With this compare démpati, pdtir 
dan, ddnsu ?, rad. n-stems, and p. For dé, v.41.1, a possible 
form of transition to the a-declension (L.s.n.—as though the A.s. 
were ddé-m), see p. 449. 

From sam-ndm we have the N.p. sammndmas, AV. iv.39.1,3,5,7. 

The stem kshd’m has 4 in the strong cases. The forms are: 
kshamd’, Ls., 5 (and AV. vi.57.3); kshmds, Ab.s.; kshdm-i 
(accent Ls., 9; kshd'md, dual; dyd'vd-kshd'md, 7 (and as voc. 
once) ; ‘mas, N.p. Gr. proposes kshd’mam, text kshd'm, 
1.67.5; 174.7: vi.6.4: x.31.9; kshd'mas, text kshd’s, A.p., 

Gr. refers gmds and jmds, Ab.s., to gma’ and jmd'; so kshm 
might be referred to kehmd’ (p. 448). ; 


STEMS IN RADICAL RB. 
Here belong the stems: (masc.) gir, tér, mir, vdr?; gdv-Agir 
tri-, dddhi-, ditr-, ydv-, sim-; muhurgir; ajir, rta-, dhiyd-, sand-; 
tr, dji-, rajas-, ratha-, radhra-, vrtra-, vigva-, sahdsra- 
var; dur-dhir, su-; dmtér; apasphir; ni-shtér; (fem.) gir, dvd'r, 
thir, pir, psir; dgir; amdjir, nijér; nipir, pardpir; abhipra- 
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mtr; upastir, vishtir, samstir; dnapasphur; abhisvdr; (neuter) 
star; prtsutir, vigvatér, rdsdgir; mithastér and samgir (m. 
and f.). 

The ar of éhar, a'dhar, and vddhar appears to be suffixal. For 
vandhir and yantéir, see below. 

Only in vd'r, dud'r, abhisvar, and siéar is the radical r preceded 
by any other vowel than ¢ or wu. The use of roots in ar as stems 
seems to be avoided in several ways: the root appears with r+¢ 
(-vr't, -bhr't) ; or else with suffixal a (vdra, bhdra, cdrcara) ; or a 
thematic « is added and the root-vowel often dropped (cékri, 
jaghri, pdpri, padpuri, bdbhri, sdsri); or, again, the stem goes into 
the a-declension by dropping the r ( pra-Avd-s from Avar; cf. upa- 
Avar-d). But if the radical vowel takes some other coloring, the 
r remains as stem-final (cf. ratham-tard and rathe-tir). 

The stem dhar is supplemented by dhan, and this again by 
forms of transition to the a-declension. The stem @'dhar is like- 
wise supplemented by @’dhan, and some forms again must be 
referred to d@'dhas. 

The forms are alike for all genders, except N.A. d. and p. n. 

The distinction of strong and weak forms is seen in the stem 
dvdr—strong dvd'r, weak dir. 

The weak form déras, N.p.f., is used in place of the strong 
dvd'ras, i.188.5 ; and the strong form dvd’ras, A.p.f., is used in 
place of the weak déras, 1,130.3. 

Transitions to the a-declension. Starting from the strong cases 
dvd'r-am etc., come the forms dvd'ra-m dvd'rena (Gat. Br. iv. 
6.7°"*), dual dud're, dvd'rdni. See also N.A.s.n. The transition- 
forms pd'du-s etc. begin to appear in the samhitd; but those ot 
dvd'ra- occur first in texts of the Brahmana sort. Starting from 
the weak cases diir-as etc., come the forms gatd-durasya, x.99.3; 
-eshu, i.51.3. In the later language the stem dvdra replaces the 
Vedic dvd@'r; and in like manner pura, the Vedic pir. The mas- 
culine stem pd@'d- remains masculine (pd'da-); but the feminines 
dv@'r- and piur- produce neuters (dvdra-m, pura-m). Su-dhira-s 
(N.s.m.) is a transition-form corresponding to su-dhtir-am; 80 
apratidhura-s, Qat. Br. xiii.4.2"*. Here belongs, perhaps, én-apa- 
sphurdm, A.s.f., vi.48.11. As is known, vd'r in the later language 
goes over to the é-declension, vd'ri. 

On the other hand, vandhiir-as (N.p.m.) and bdéndhur-d (Ls.) 
are probably forms of transition to the consonant-declension, the 
vowel-stem Lehng here the older; cf. kakibh, p. 471. 

There is no real justification for a stem yantér. It is supported only by 
yantéram, occurring twice. The origin of the form is as curious as certain. In 
iii.27.1la, agnim yantiram aptiram, we have, I think, a brilliant example of the 
working of the tendency to formal parallelism, yan-td’r-am (nomen agentis of 
yam) being thus blindly accommodated to ap-tir-am (in which tur=tar is a 
radical). In viii.19.2b, agnim tdishva yantit’ram, the cadence has asserted its 
right to a short in the penultimate at the expense of the proper form (yantd’ram) | 


Irregular accent: durds, A.p.f., ii.2.7. For the accent of #d'r-d, 
and sdr-é, see G.a.n. 
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The vowel preceding r is lengthened when r is or was followed 
by a consonant: thus, gi’r (for gir-s), girbhis. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines; gi’r, x.99.11; muhurgi'r; dérdgir; rajas-td'r, 2; 
ratha-, vigva-, supra-td'r. Here Gr. puts vd’r (i.132.8) and vdar 
(x.93.3). The passages are corrupt. 

Transition-forms. For su-dhira-s, iii.38.1, see p. 486. For 
pra-hva-s (tishthan), Ait.Br. iii.9, see p. 486. 

Feminines: amdja'r; gi'r, 19; dhd'r, 3; pd’r, 5; from AV., 
dvd'r, ix.3.22; pda’r, x.2.31 ; dgi’r, ii.29.3: TS. iii.2.8°. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


Here belong: dhar, 6 and 1.71.2; déhar-ahar, 6 times; @’'dhar, 
26 (for i.64.5, see A.p.n.; and for x.61.9, L.s.n.); vddhar, 11; vd'r, 
vdar, 11 (and AV. ili.13.3: iv.7.1: x.4.3,4: xx.135.12); séar, 90. 
In the AV., sé#ar has no other declensional forms. Cf. Rik Pr. 
i.31,32: iv.13; and Weber, Beitrdge, iii.385. 

Transition to the a-declension. e language avoids the use of 
a r-stem at the end of a compound in the N.A.s. neuter. Thus 
we have in AV. x.8.43, punddrikam ndéva-dvdra-m, not ndvadvar; 


and in Qat. Br. iii.3.3", sa-dgira-m (etad). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines : tram, v.82.1; ap-téram, 5 times; di-; rajas-, 3; 
ratha-; vrtra-,4;— ujéram; apasphiram; rtajiram; gdvdgir- 
am, 4; ydvdgiram, 2; sahdsra-dvdram; sudhtiram. BR. take 
téram, iv.38.7, as an absolutive of tur, used adverbially. For 
yantiram, 2, see p. 486. 

Feminines: dgiram, 13; iram; giram,7; dhtéram, 5; 
piram, 11; samgiram; from AV., dvd'ram (4), xiv.1.63 ; dhtéram, 
v.17.18; péram, 26 times. 


Masculine: bdéndhur-d (see p. 486), AV. iii.9.4. 

Feminines: abhipramtird ; abhisvdrd, 2; dgird; gird’, 67; 
gird-gird; dhur@'; purd’. 

Neuter: vigvatiérd. In vi.49.3, str’bhir anyd’ pipigé sd'ro 
anyd@’, p. si'rah, the demands of the parallelism and sense are 
well met by Grassmann’s emendation, sd’r-d, I.s.n.; but in the 
ninth place we need a short a. Possibly this was the very reason 
why the padakdra wrote sd'rah. Cf. Beitrdge, iv.204, 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: giré; nishtére. Feminine: upastire, 3. 
Neuter: siér-é, iv.3.8 (for accent, see G.s.n.). For sd’re, viii. 

61.17, see G.s.n. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR FEMININE AND NEUTER. 


Feminines: dhurds, x.102.10; nijiéras. 
Neuter. Gr., Ueb., takes d@'dhar, i.64.5, as Ab.s. See A.p.n. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines : gdvdgiras; ydvdgiras; radhratéras. Feminine: 
Neuters: rdsdgiras; sé'r-as,17. For sd’r-ah, vi.49.3, 
see Isn. In viii.61.17, dditd sd'ra d'dade, p. sa're, the padakdra 
is doubtless at fault ; read sd’rah. 

In 1.66.10; 69.10, sar appears as an aptote in a genitive relation. 

Since the stem of sd@’r-as is really a dissyllable (séar), the par- 
oxytone accent is perfectly regular; but once we have sdr-é, as if 
from a monosyllabic stem. See p. 408 med. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR FEMININE AND NEUTER. 


Feminines: puri, 2; dhuri, 13, and AV. v.17.15. 

Neuters. Svar is used as a L.s. in i.52.9; 70.8: v.44.2: x.20.2; 
61.14. In x.61.9, @’dhar is perhaps a L.s.,‘nubilo.’ If we regard 
the first part of déhar-divi as representing a case, it might be 
called a L.s. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE DUAL MASC.JLINE AND FEMININE. 

I. Masculines: vrtratéird; sandjird; sudhtird, 3. Feminines : 
dvd'rd, 7; mithastird. 

II. Feminines: dvd'rau, 2; dhiirau, 2. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: aptiras,4; dmtras,2; gdvdciras, 3; giras; giras, 
3; tridgiras; dadhidgiras,7; durdhtras; dhiydjiras; nishtéras; 
mtras; vandhiras; bandhiras, AV. iii.9.3. 

Feminines: dvdras, 3; dvd'ras, 5 (and AV. v.27.7); wid 
sphuras; amdjiras; piiras, 2; mithastéiras; giras, 64 (and AV., 
3); giras, AV. i.15.2. In i.188.5, we have the weak form déras; 
see p. 486. 

NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

In 1.64.5, duhdnti a'dhar divid'ni dha'tayah, a'dhar appears to 

be an A.p.n. See p. 474, and cf. Ab.s.n. (r-stems). 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: dmtras, 2; gdvdgiras; giras, 2; mithastéiras; 
yaévdgirus; samgiras; sudhiras. 

Feminines: giras, 80; diéras, 24; dhiras, 2; piras, 44; 
pstiras; vishtiras, 2; samstiras; from AV., giras,2; ptras, 3; 
niptras, pardptras, xviii.2.28. 

The strong form dvd'ras is used as an A.p., i.130.3. 

Irregular accent is seen in durds, ii.2.7. In 1.41.3, purds is an 
adverb; in vii.21.4, Aufrecht reads piras; cf. BR., s.v. vi han. 

In x.99.11, Roth proposes sut[d]ud ydd yajaté diddyad gi'h, 
and takes gi’h as A.p.f.: ‘Als der sehr starke (su-tdvds) Gott die 
Loblieder vernahm. 
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INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculine: ratha-ta'rbhis. Feminines: lpdrbhis; 2pdrbhis, 
5; girbhis, 85 (and AV., 4). Neuter: dhobhis, 2. 


Dative PLURAL NEUTER. 
Here belongs vdrbhyds, VS. xxii.25. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine : sdémdgirdm. Feminines: gird’m, 2; purdm; 
purd'm, 7; girddm, vi.24.1; purddm, viii.17.14 ; purddm, x.46.5 
(or -d’m, aksharapankti). 


LocaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculine: ¢dérshi. Feminines: girsht ; dhdirshi, 11; 
parshi. Neuter: prtsutd'rshu. 


STEMS IN RADICAL V. 


The stem div supplements div and dié. The forms are: div-d’, 
-é, -di8, -i; -as, -i; sudivas; see p. 432. 

From the stem di'v, f., ‘ play,’ we have divé and divi. The 
stem dyd@’ furnishes supplementary forms: AV. vii.50.9 ; 
dyuvé (=divé), vii.109.5. Cf. and Kamadytvam (pp. 
406-7). 

STEMS IN RADICAL ¢. 

Here belong the stems: (masc.) é-dr’g, etd-, td-, yd, ki-, ahar-, 
dire-, yaksha-, suar-, sa-, su-; stsadrg; tveshd-samdrg, bhimé-, 
hiranya-; susamdr'g; upari-spr'¢, divi-, ni-, mandini-, ratha-, 
hrdi-; vigvapig; supig; upapr's; dardddig; dnarvig; prdtiprag; 
didd'g; purodd's; spdg; vishpdg; (fem.) dig; dd'g; dr'g; 
ndg; pay; prd'g; vipdg; vig; vrig; ddig; pradig; ey 
upadr'¢ ; samndr’ ; sudr'gikasamdrg ; dnapasprg; (m. and f. 
mithddr'¢; pigdiga- and ranvd-samdr¢; upa- and 1 
(neuters) mandnd¢; divispr'¢; sddanaspr’¢; ddredr'g; etddr'g; 
susamdr' ¢. 

The forms are alike for all genders, except in the N.A. d. and 
p. n., of which there is no example. 

The distinction of strong and weak cases is seen only in the 
nasalized forms of the N.s.m.,q.v. I can cite no occurrence of 
forms like purodobhydm from a weak stem purodds. 

Transition to the a-declension. The declension of puro-dd'¢ is 


commonly sup nnnaggenceg # transition-forms in the later texts. 


The only Rik-forms, puro-dd's and puro-dd'g-am, belong to the 
gstem. But later we have: puro-ddga-s, Ait. Br. ii.9 ; -ddgena, 
VS. xix.85; -ddgdn, Qat.Br. iv.2.5"; -dd'pa-vated, AV. xii.4.35. 
The Atharvan forms -dd' pau, ix.6.12: x.9.25, may be referred to 
either stem. 

As forms of transition are probably to be regarded: tdrgam 


(yad), Manu i.45; tddrgam (enas) yddrgam, v.34; etddrgdni, etc. 
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The references given by BR. for idrga, etddrga, tddrga, yddrga, 
sadrga, are chiefly post-Vedic ; those for idr’¢ etc., chiefly Vedic, 
Both vowel and consonant-stems occur side by side: thus, yé@ 
drgdya ... . tddrv, Cat.Br.i.3.5"; yddredt . . . tddrvz, vii.4.1', 
Some forms are referable to either stem: thus, sadr’gau. 

Transition to the é-declension. The inf. drgdye (accent—cf, 
drg-t) is a transition-dative to dr’g, equivalent to drg-é in meaning, 
but not in metrical value. There is no real stem dr¢i. 

There is no irregularity of accent. The L.s.f. prd'gi is paroxy- 
tone because equal to pra+dgi. 

The forms show inconsistency in the treatment of final ¢ (=/’) 
similar to that seen in the verb (e. g. prdnak, abhi nat): thus, spat, 
dik; vidbhyds, vikshi. 


NoMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. Masculine. 1. From the nasalized form of the root dr¢g 
come : sadr'tk s-, TS. ii1.2.8°; (b) +, RV. x.108.3; 
d-,i.94.7: viii.11.8; 43.21; (ce) idr'%, anyddr'n, sadr'n, 
pratisadrn, VS. xvii.81 (cf. TS. iv.6.5°). See pp. 456 and 463, and 
Ind. Stud. iv.305 note. 

2. The form commonly ends in &. Here belong: upapr’k; 
etddr'k (x.27.24) ; tddr'k; nispr'k; yddr'k; ranvdsam- 
ark; suardr'k; hiranyasamdrk; hrdispr'k; idr’k, AV. iv.27.6. 

Feminines: upadr’k, 2; nak; ranvdsamdrk ; samdr'k, 4; 
sudr’ gikasandrk; from AV., dik, iii.27.1-6 ; dnapasprh, xiii.1.27. 

II. Masculines: vishpdt; spdt, 3. 

Feminines: vipdt; vit, 3. 

Ill. The form purodd's occurs twice. Cf. p. 463. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


Here belong: mand-ndk ?; etddr'k; susamdr'k ; sadr'k, TBr. 
i.2.6°. In RV. v.44.6, yddr'k and tddr’k may be neuters (adv.). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: upari-spr’gam; divi-,7; hrdi-;— tveshd-samdr¢ 
am; pigdiga-; ranvd-;— susamndr' gam, 3;— ddre-dr'gam; su-, 
2; suar-, 4 ;—ddrd-ddigam; purodd' gam, 19; spdgam. 
Feminines: ddigam, 2; rtaspr’'gam; digam; pradigam, 2, and 
1.95.3: iv.29.3 (text prdé digam); vipdcam; vigam; vigam-vigam, 
4; gukrapigam; samdr'gam, 2; from V., adigam ; pigdnga- 


samdrgam; digam, 19 ; pra'gam, 7 times, as ii.27.1. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: vigvapicd; susamdr'ed; ted’, VS. x11. Femin- 
ines: digd',2; pica’; pradigd, 4; vigd’, 7; dagda’,i.127.7. This 
last BR. take as homophonous I.s.m. of ddgd’; but see Beitrdge, 
Neuters: divispr’¢4; ddredr’ pd. 
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Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines : dnarvige; idr'ge, 4; divispr'ge; ddredr'ge; from 
AV., idr'ge, 3; dada'ge, 1.18. 1. 
Feminines : "vigé, 8; vigée-vige, 5; from AV., samdr'ge; digé, 6; 


4 


vigé. 
Transition-form: dr¢gdye (inf., 8) is dat. to stem dr’g,; see p. 490. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: swardr'gas. Feminines: vigds, 2; samdr'gas ; 
from AV., samdr'gas, 2; digds, 55; digé-digas, 5. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: divispr’gas; sudr’ 2; suardr'pas, 2; hiranya- 
samndrgas; hrdispr'gas; from A prdatiprdgas, ii.27, 1-6; upa- 


spr'gas, Xx.127.2. 
Feminines: vig¢ds, 4; vigds-vigas, 2; vigas (pate); digds, AV. 
vi.98.3: xv.5.1-6bis. Neuter: sddanaspr' gas. 


Locative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine: divispr' gi. Feminines: drg¢i,; pradigi, 2; vipdgi; 
vigi, 3; samdr'gi, 5; from AV., prd'gi (ed. prdgi), ii.27.7 ; digi, 
25 times ; pradigi, 4; vigi, 2; samdr' gi. 


SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belongs tveshasamdrk. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voc. DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. Masculines: rtaspr¢ed; divispryd; divispr' gd, 2; mithddr' 
suardr’ ¢d. Feminine: mithddr' gd. 


IL Feminine: vigau, ix.70.4. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: rta-spr'gas, 2; divi-; mandini-; ratha-; hrdi-;— 
dire-dr' gas, 2 ; yaksha-; su-; susam-, 2; suar-, 3;— tveshdsath- 
adrgas, 2; vigvapigas; igas; sisadreas; spdgas, 7 (and AV. 
iv. 16.4) ; ‘uparispr' gas, AV. 

Feminines: ddigas ; ; digas, 3; pradigas, 8; vigas, 


35; ; from A 15; pradigas, 28; vigas (N. 
and A.), 18. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


No examples. Paradigm: grhaviigi. Instead of this a tran- 
sition-form is used: etddrgdni (duhkhdni), MBh. iii.579. 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: ahardr'gas; bhimdsamdrgas; spdgas, 3; suar- 
dr' gas ; hiranyasamdrgas. Feminines : Adi igas; digas, 7; pra- 
digas, 3; vigas, 32; vrigas ; samdr'gas,2; from AV. , digas, 18; 
pradigas, 138; vipas (N. and A.), 18. 
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INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculine: susamdr'gbhis. Feminines: vidbhis ; padbhis, 
‘with glances,’ iv.2.12 (see page 475). 


ABLATIVE, GENITIVE, AND LOCATIVE PLURAL FEMININE. 


Ablatives: from AV., vidbhyds, iii.3.3; digbhyds, iv.40.8: 
x.5.28: xili.4.34. Genitives: ddigdm ; digdm (pate); vigd'm, 
39; vigddm, vii.9.2: x.46.6?; from AV., digd’m, 5 times; 
vigd'm, 7; vigdm, iii.20.2. Locatives: vikshti, 48; from AV., 
diksht, 9; vikshi, ii.2.1: ix.5.19. 


STEMS IN RADICAL SH AND 8S. 


The character of the final sibilant of the radical stems in sh 
and s is in most cases essentially the same. It has therefore 
seemed advisable not to separate them. Usually the difference 
is merely one of phonetic surroundings. All the stems ending in 
s preceded by a or d are put down as s-stems (category B); but 
those in which any other vowel or & precedes are entered with 
the sh-stems (category A). 

The derivatives of ¢ds, with weakened vowel ¢ (dgis, sudgis, 

, vi-, sam-gis), and bhi's, and dprdyus are put down as s-stems 
y BR. and Gr. 
A. The sh-stems are: (masc.) md'sh and mdksh (or f.); dksh, 


in an-dksh ; aram-ish?, gavish, paguish ; brhad-iksh, sdkamiksh ; 
vita-tvish ; anrta-dvish, asaca-, rshi-, edhamdna-, jara-, brahma-, 
dvidvish ; vigud-pish, vigud-; ghrta-prish, pari- ; yajna-mish ; 
griga-vr' sh ; (fem.) ish, tvish, dvish, priksh, ris nemann-ish, 


sam- ; sdkam-tksh ; vy-tsh; samcdksh; patidvish ; dnddhrsh, 
sudhr'sh ; supr’ksh ; abhra-prish, ghrta-, vi-; nimish, dnimish; 
camrish ; prdvr'sh ; abhi-grish, doshani-, hrdaya-. 

B. The s-stems are: (masc.) Artsu-ds; an-d's, su-d's; jid's; 
su-dé's ; and'rdhva-bhds, diré-bhds, su-bhd's ; md's, si'ryd-mé's ; 
vds ; a-yds, uktha-gds (root gars); sii-sumgds, su-dgis (root ; 
dprdyus ; (fem.) djids, kdd's, nds; -gds, abhi-, ava-, nih-, 
(root gans); d's, d-gis, pra-, vi-, sum- (root gds); vi-srds, su-, 
svayam- ; upds (unclear). Add candrdémds, m. 

e neuters are few: présh, ghrta-priish, dadhr'sh ? ; and 
bhd's, dés, yds, gamyéds. 

The sibilant is sometimes a mere root-determinative: compare uk-sh with ug-ré, 
6j-as, aug-mentum ; pr’k-sh with pr’c; prush with pru; prdyus and pra + yu. 

BR., s.v. dd’svant, hesitate to set up a noun ddé’s, and do not venture to assume 
that s is a formative element. In the case of bhd’s and bhd’svant, it is true, we 
may identify the s with that of the secondary root bhds; and so with bhi’s: but 
how shall we dispose of jfd’s, 4’s (for dn-s according to Fick, Vgl. Wb.* i.268), 
and su-dd’s? Méa’s, from m4, is still more peculiar and is perhaps the relic of 
some old participial formation (mddbhis). Whatever be the character of the final 
a is no question that this is the best place to enumerate 


| 
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The distinction of strong and weak cases is seen in the stems: 
pins, pimdns ; nds; uktha-gd's (cf. a-gd’s), The 
has in all cases uktha-gd's-. The & may indeed be metrical 
in x.107.6: ii.39.1: iv.2.16 (penultimate of a trishtubh), and 
vii.19.9 (in the eighth place); but the metre actually makes 
against the @ in x.82.7 (seventh place). The long vowel is 
in @'s, jfid's, a-yd's, etc.; and so in kd’s, stisamgds, 
and md'sh (but cf. yajna-miti'sh-as, N.p.m.). 

Examples of consonantal cases are very rare in the sanhitas. 
We have andk, dadhr'k, edhamdnadvit, viprit, vipridbhis, punsi, 
and a few nominatives s. in -s ; and from later texts, vipridbhyas, 
pravrt, dor-bhydm, dor-bhis, doh-shu, mds-si. 

Supplementary themes. In mdd-bhis, -bhyds, we have a supple- 
mentary stem mdnt; but cf. Schleicher, Comp,‘ p. 565, 360. 
Some think the two stems md’s (md’ns, ci. unv—stem 
and md(n)t phonetically reducible to the same original, like the 
forms of the suffix vdis, va(n)t; but see Zeitsch. xxiv.70. 

The stem dés is supplemented by doshdn as follows: sing., dé6s 
(RV. v.61.5); doshnd (Raja-tar. iv.481); doshnds (Qat. Br. iii. 
8.8"); doshani- (AV. vi.9.2); dual, dosht (Kaug. 45) or doshdni 
(AV. ix.7.7: Ait. Br. ii.6); meen (MBh. i.153); plural, 
dorbhis (Malav. 77) ; dohshu (Bhag. P. 1.15.16). 

The defective stem ish (id) is supplemented by ida (ird). 


td-ds, 11 


The stem ish is never used for a consonantal case. The occur- 
rence of sh at the end of a form or before s or bh is avoided by 
using the @stem; thus, ide (voc.), idd, iddsu, iddbhis. I hardly 
venture to call these transition-forms; although the fact that 
the great majority of the forms of ish (147) accent the theme 
would account for the accent of the stem idd (cf. p. 483). The 
relation between kshapds kshapd'bhis, kshipas kshipdbhis, and 
ishas idabhis is one of close analogy. Perhaps the forms tddm, 
idayd, iddyas, and iddndm are improper extensions of the d-stem 
to cases where it does not rightfully belong. 

Transitions to the a-declension. These occur from the stems 
ma's, dgds, nds, kd's, nimish, ish, and 4's. 

The language-users formed by false analogy a N.s.m. pd'da-s to 
correspond to pd'd-am. In like manner they made for md’s-am, as 
though it were md'sa-m, a N.s. md'sa-s, x.85.5d (Saryié’s weddin 
—see N.s.m.); so also a N.p.m. md'sds, iii.32.9cd and vi.24.7 
(the passages look like modern reminiscences of old son 
Aufrecht, Rigveda’, preface, p. xii): vi.38.4: vii61.4: x.89.13; 
and also md’sdn in two passages—iii.31.9 (an unclear 
and tumid hymn) and v.78.9 (verses 7-9 are a late fragment as 
the contents and the use of sarvdtah show). 


VOL. x. 66 


ida, 17 ish-as, 9 
ish-am, 75 dam, 9 ish-as, 63 
232s id-d’,3 idayd, 5 iddbhis, 6 
15 
ish-ds,11 tddyds, ish-d’m, 8 iddndm, | | 
ide iddsu, 2. 
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The stem dgds, f., ‘hope,’ makes in the later language a com- 
plete transition to the d-declension. In the Rik, all the forms 
come from dgds. In the Atharvan we have d¢d’m, vi.119.3: 
xix.4.2 (and so Ait. Br. iii.46). This is by origin perhaps a con- 
tract accusative for dgd(s)am ; it is, at any rate, the starting- 

int of the transition. As though the acc. were dgd'-m, a 
N.s.f. ded’ is formed (Qat. Br. ii.1.3*), and so all the later forms 
from an d@-stem. Cf. as-stems, A.s. 

From nds the sanhitas have nas-d', -i,-ds; and to this same 
stem I refer nd@'s-d, RV. ii.39.6, as a regular strong form (see 
p. 361; Bollensen, Orient und Occ. ii.474, reads nd’se). I ree- 
ognize nd'se of the AV., v.23.3, as the first transition-form, an 
A.d.f. of stem nd’sdé. Just such a strong form as nd’s-4 mediates 
the transition from stem nd’s to stem nd’sd. 

From stem f., we have kd's-am, kds-d’, -ds. A transition- 
vocative kdse (stem /d'sd) is seen AV. vi.105.1,2,3. 

As a transition-stem, from nimish, we must assume nimisha 
(distinguished from the organic formation nimeshd by its accent 
and lack of guna). This nimisha we have, with regular 
bahuvrihit accent, in a-nimishd-s (x.108.1), -dm (i.24.6), -éna 
-G's, (ii.27.9). Cf. Garbe, Kuhn’s Zeitsch., xxiii.492. 

n d-nimish-am and -4 we have regular sh-forms. 

From ish-ds comes ishd-m (21); from ds-d', *dsdyd, adv. dsayd' 
2). 
to the é-declension. The form ishdye (accent—ef. 
ish) is a transition-dative to ish. See BR. i.826-7, and cf. Del- 
briick, Verbum, § 207. On the other hand, the stem ¢vishi is 
probably an organic formation independent of tvish. 

The stems mdnsdé and md'ns, n., are supplementary; but in 
this case the vowel-stem is probably the older (cf. vandhurd, 
vandhtr, p. 486); otherwise, its oxytone accent is problematic. 

Irregular accent. The following accusatives p. are oxytone: 
(masc.) jadsds, punsds, mdsds; (fem.) ishds, ushds, dvishds. The 
A.s.f. kds-dm rests on an error of the MSS. Gr. is wrong in 
taking md’sas as G.s.; it is a N.s. transition-form, md’sa-s. 
Adverbial displacement is seen in @ and upa-vyushdm and 
dprdvrshdm. 

The diaskeuasts take account of the metrical value of y as a 


syllable in the accent of the vocatives dyads, jy@ke, etc. (see 
p. 432); and so also in vyésh-i, pronounced vitish-i. If the stem 
were a true monosyllable, it should be written vyush-i. Cf. prd’g-i 
(=pra+dg-t). In presh-d’, on the other hand, the dissyllabic char- 
acter of the stem (pra--ish-d) is disregarded; and so, naturally 
enough, in 


NoMINaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
A. Masculines: edhamdna-dvit (indras); an-dk (stem an-dksh). 
Cf. dadhrk (stem dadhrsh)=dhrshtas, BR. v.1485. 
Feminines: viprat, AV. xx.134.4; prdurt, Kathas. ii.56. The 
form idd serves as N.s. to ish. 
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B. Masculines: sudd’s; ddré-bhds, i.65.10. Gr. refers this to a 
stem diré-bhds. Of course, it cannot be a compound of a verbal 
-bha, because it is barytone; but if taken as bahuvrihi compound 
of a substantive bd, the accent would be correct, and déré-bhds 
a correct N.s.m. of ddré-bhd. See BR. v.234. Here Gr. puts 
ay@'[s], 1.87.46, ayd’ igdndh, p. ayd'; see p. 358 end. Pimdi, 
for pimdns, occurs with elided (cf. p. 346 med.), before v.61.8; 
before e-, x.130.2; before a-, iv.3.10; piimdnrg ca, AV. x.4.8; 
ptmdn, RV. x.130.2 and vi.75.14; AV., 6 times before 
vowels (as, i.8.1: iii.23.3) and 5 times before consonants. The 
nom. (sa drksho) mds is found; see Weber, Naxatra ii.281. 
For ghrans (BR. stem ghrdns), see an-stems, N.s.m. 

Feminines: @ids, x.39.6; dgi’s, x.128.3: AV. ii. 29.3. 

Transitions to the a-declension. Masc.: md'sa-s, x.85.5d, ‘ Of 

ears the month is the constituent part;’ animishd-s. Fem.: 
See p. 494. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 
Here belong: bhd’s, 5 (and AV. vii.14.2); bhdas or bhdds, 2 ; 
dés; 20; gamyds, 1.34.6; md's, ‘flesh,’ iv.33.4: v.29.8; 
dadhr'k, as adv., 3 (see BR. v.1485). 


ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Masculines: ghrtaprisham, 2; jaradvisham; brahmu- 
dvisham; vigudpisham. Feminines: dnimisham, 2; isham, 75; 
dvisham; pr'ksham; from AV., isham, 9; doshani- and hrdaya- 
grisham, vi.9.2. 

Adverbial shift of accent is seen in: dvyushdm, AV. iv.5.7; 
dprdvrshdm, Qat. Br. v.5.2°; upavyushdm, *Br. 1.1.9°; 5.2’. 

B. Masculines: péimdnsam, 3 (and AV.,8); ayd'sam, 2; uktha- 
(p. 4); md'sam; sudd’sam, 7; ‘sam; sudgisham; 
sud'sam. 

Feminines: dgisham, 2; pragisham, 2 (and AV. xiii.4.27) ; 
kd's-am, AV. v.22.11 (MSS. and ed. kdsdi). 

Transition-forms: animishdm; dgd'm; see p. 494. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculine: vigudpishd. Feminines: d-nimishd, 2; ishd’, 
23; tvishd', 2; from AV., ishd’, 4; prdvr'shd, xix.6.11. Neu- 
ters: ghrtaprishd; presh-d’, ix.97.1 (should be préshd; see p. 494). 

Transition-form: a-nimishéna; see page 494. 

B. Masculine: mdsd’, 2. Feminines: abhigdsd; Agdsd, 4; 
dgish4 ; nihgdsd; gds-d', x.20.2: vii.48.3; from AV., avagdsd, 
nihedsd, pardgdsd, vi45.2; dgdsd, vii57.1; dgishd, xiv.2.9 ; 
pragishd, vi.183.1: xiv.1.53; nasd’, ii.27.2: v.14.1; kdsd’, v.22.10. 
Grassmann’s article gdsd’, f., Wb. 1393, may be struck out: 
gdsd'm, ii.23.12, may be taken as G.p.m. of gdsd (see p. 353); and 
edsd’, vii.48.3 (Gr. gdsd'[s|—see p. 363), is an Ls.f., as in x.20.2. 

Neuters: ded’, 22; ', 6; bhaasd’, 3. 


~ 
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Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

A. Masculines: rshidvishe; brahmadvishe, 5; gavishe; pugu- 
ishe; sdkam-tkshe; dvidvishe, AV.i.34.5. Here belongs perhaps 
aram-ishe, RV. viii.46.17, text Gram ishe. 

Feminines: tvishé; prkshé, 2; rishé, 2; ishé, 15 (and AV. 
vii.73.1). 

Transition to the t-declension: ishdye, vi.52.15. 

B. Masculines: sudd'se, 16; dprdyushe, i.127.5; punsé, AV. 
v.30.3. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
A. Feminines: abhigrishas; tvishds, 2; dvishds, 3; nimishas; 
rishds, 12; ishds, ix.79.1. 
B. Masculine: punsds, v.61.6: AV. iii.6.1: xii.3.1. 
Feminine: kdsds, AV. i.12.3. Neuter: dsds. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Masculine: grigavrshas (napdt). Feminines: abhra- 
prishas; ishds, 10; ishas (pate); ushds, i.69.1,9: vii.10.1 (and 
AV. xvi.6.6bis); ushds-ushas; dvishds, 3 times; prkshds, 4; 
nimishas, ii.28.6. 

B. Masculines: agdsas; sudd'sas, 5; sud'sas; punsds, 2 (and 
AV. vi.70.1-3). The accent forbids our taking md’sas as G.s.; 
see p. 493, and N.s.m. 


LocaTIvE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Feminines: nimishi, 2; vitishi, 5; prdvr'shi, 2 (and AV. 
xii.1.46). 

B. Masculines: mdsi-mdsi; mdsi, 2; from AV., mdsi, 7; puisi, 
vi.11.2. Feminines: updsi,2; from AV., dgishi, v.24.1-17; 
pragishi, v.12.11; nasi, VS. xix. 90: xxi.49. 


VocaTIvVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
B. Masculine: pumas. Feminine: dse, transition-form 
(p. 494); similarly, éde (p. 493). 
NOMINATIVE AND ACOCUSATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


B. Masculines: ukthagd'sd (p. &) ; 5 (can also be 
referred to stem -md’sa). Feminine: nd’s-d, ii.39.6 (p. 494). 
Transition-form : d@’se, AV. v.23.3 ; see p. 494. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL FEMININE. 
B. Genitive: nasdés. Locative: nasdés, AV. xix.60.1: TS. v.5.9°. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
A. Masculines: asaca-dvishas; anrta-dvishas, brahma-; ghrta- 
prishas, 2; pari-; gavishas, 2; brhadikshas; mdkshas, 2; 
mt'shas, 2; vd'tutvishas; yajna-mii'shas, TS. iii.5.4quater. 
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Feminines: ishas, 9; ghrtaprishas,; tvishas; nemann-ishas ; 
patidvishas ; 7; samishas; sdkamtikshas; supr'kshas; 
from AV., dnddhrshas, vi.21.3; nimishas, iv.16.5; vytishas, 
xiii.3.21. 

B. Masculines: aydsas; ayd'sas, 8; ukthagd'sas, p. a (see p. 
493), 3; stisamgdsas, AV. xvili.3.16. 

Transition-forms: md'sds; animishd’s; see p. 493-4. 

Feminines: dgdsas, 5; pragishas; dgishas, 3 (and AV., 4); 
from AV., pra-gishas, vi-, sam-, xi.8.27; vi-srdsas, xix.34.3 ; su- 
vii.76.1bis; svayam-, 2. 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Masculine: brahmadvishas, 6. Feminines: ishas, 63 ; 
camrishas; pr'kshas, 9; dvishas, 39 (and AV. ii.6.5); viprishas, 
AV. ix.5.19. 

Irregularly accented : ishds, 7; ushds, 2; dvishds, 4. 

B. and@’sas; dntirdhvabhésas; ayd'sas; agdsas; 
Artsudsas. Feminines: dgdisas; dgishas, 2 (and AV., 2); 
pragishas. 

Irregularly accented: jidsds; mdsds, 5 (and AV. viii.9.17) ; 
punsds, 3. 

Transition-form : md'sdn, 2; see p. 493. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Feminine: vipridbhis, VS. xxv.9. The form iddbhis (6), 
serves as an L.p. to ish: see pp. 493 and 483. 
B. Masculine: mddbhis. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


A. Feminine : (abl.), Gat. Br. ix.1.1"°. 
B. Masculine: mddbhyds (dat.), AV. iii.10.10; (abl.) xix.27.2. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
A. Feminines: ishd'm, 2; ishddm, 6 (resolution unnecessary in 
viii.46.26); dvishd’m,; vipriishdm, Qat. Br. iv.2.5', 
B. Masculines: ayd’sdm, 2; vasd'm (or f.); mdsd@'m, x.138.6 
(and AV. i.35.4); punsd’m, AV. iv.4.4: vii.13.1: xx.129.14 ?. 


LOcCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Here belong: AV. xii.1.25; mds-su, Paficav. Br. iv.4.1 ; 
mdsi (! sic—cf. as-stems, L.p.), TS. vii.5.2".. The neuter dohshu 
occurs Bhig. P. i.15.16. The form iddsu serves as a L.p. to ish; 
see p. 493, 


STEMS IN RADICAL #. 


Here belong: the compounds of -drih, -vdh, and -sdh; the mas- 
culines, séh, go- and yey and puruspr’h; the feminines ; 


inh ?, gth, drih, nah ?, nth, mth; réih, upd-, pard-, pra-; 
sam-dih; ghrta- and sabar-dih; akshd- and upd-ndh, parindh; 
manomth; gartarth; dnapasprh, puruspr'h; visrih; ushnih. 
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Compounds of -drtéh: a-, akshnayd-, anabhi-, antaka-, abhi-, asma-, pwru-, vishu-, 

Compounds of -vah: anad-, indra-, girva-, dakshind-, prshti-, madhyama., vajra-, 
vira-, saha-, sushtu-, svasti-, havir-, havya-, hotra-. 

Compounds of -séh: carshani-, dyumnd-, dhanvd-, pra-, prd-, yajid-, rathd-, 
vibhud-, vigud-, satrd-, sadd-. Compounds of -shih, p. abhimdti-, abhi, rit.. 
rshi-, Jjand-, turd-, nik-, nt-, purd., prtand., pr bhiiri-, rayi-, vane-, vird-, 
vigud-, vrthd-, gatra-, satrd-. 

Neuter forms occur from the stems puruspr’h and mdh. For 
stem daudr'h ?, see BR. iii.505: v.1485. 

For sarah, see gh-stems, p- 454; for nih, dh-stems, p. 478, and 
p. 483; for dah, see Ab.s.f. The derivation of apliian (stem 
ugd-dah ?) is uncertain. 

The peculiar compound of das and -vdéh makes its strong forms 
from the stem anadvd'h; the weak, from anudih; the middle, 
from anadit; but see N.s.m. 

The distinction of strong and weak forms is seen further as 
follows: in the compounds of -vdh, strong -vd'h ( pada always 
-v@h); and in the compounds of -s#h, strong -sd@’h ( pada always 
-s@’h). This lengthening occurs in the N. and A.s.m. and N.p.m.; 
and, besides, in the following forms: indravd’hd, anadvd'hau, 
indravd hau, dakshindvd't (N.s.£.), and havyavd'ham (A.s.f.). 

One cannot help asking whether we have in -sé’h a metrical or a declensional 
lengthening. The long é seems sometimes to be due to the metre (e. g. in ii.4.9: 
vi.7.3; 69.4, where d@ is penultimate of a pdéda of 11 syllables), and its suppression 

.in strong cases is certainly brought about by the demands of the cadence; but é 
also oecurs when not favored by the metre (e. g. i.79.8b), or even when forbidden 
by it (e. g. viii.81.7a/). Indeed, there seems to be a good deal of arbitrariness 
about the entire matter (cf. v.10.7¢ with vi.44.4c); but we must, on the whole, 
call it a declensional phenomenon. Compare Rik Pr. ix.15,26. 


The lengthening of the a of -sah is a me 18 times in strong 
cases. We can hardly call these “ weak forms in place of strong,” 
because the shortening may be referred to the metre in every 
instance. The @ occurs: as penultimate of an anushtubh-pdda 
(8.1: v.28.2; 35.1: vil4.4: vii94.7: viii1.2; 26.20; 57.1; 
77.1; 87.10: ix.98.1); as penultimate of a jagati-pdda (i.119.10: 
vi.46.6: viii19.35; 21.10); as fifth of an anushtubh (1.129.4e: 
v.10.7) ; as ninth of a jagati (i.129.46). In all but the last three 
pddas the short is absolutely required by the cadence. 

On the other hand, the long @ appears in weak cases twice: 
viz., in i1,91,184, where the demands of the penultimate excuse the 
long @ (so vd@h-e, vii.24.5a) ; and in ii.21.2d, where there is no 
justification whatever for it. Cf. dvipd'de, p. 470. 

Transitions to the a-declension. I am inclined to regard mahé-s, 
-dsya, -é, -G'ni, -@', and -d'ndm as forms of transition from the weak 
cases of mah. They belong exclusively to the Veda, and are 
used, especially mahd-s and mahd'ni, to supplement the defective 
muh, the weak stem anad-vih comes the transition-form 
dhenv-anaduhayos, Katy. Or. vii.2.23. 

Transition to the é-declension. The solitary inf. mahdye, x.65.3, 
is a transition-dative to mdh, equivalent to mah-é (as in viii.56.8). 
For accent, cf. mah-é. 
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Irregularly accented are mahds, N.p.m.; druhds and mahds, 
Apm. For géhd, see Ls.f.; and for dih-as, as-stems, Ab.s.n. 
Mile’, du.n., is regularly accented, as a weak case. 

Transfer of aspiration occurs in a-dhrik, akshnayd-, antaka-, 
abhi-, asma-; go-dhtik, prati-, sabar-; ugd-dhak(?). These, with 
ushar-bhit (p. 475), are all the instances of the kind in the declen- 
sional forms of the Rik. Somewhat akin to this is the nati of the 
s of -séh even after an @ when the aspiration disappears at the 
end of the word. Thus we have sutrd-shd't and vigvd-shd't; but 
satré-si'ham, -sa'he, and vigvd-si’'ham. Irregular is prtand- 
sh’'ham, vi.72.5. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

1, Masculines: -shd@’t, with abhi-; rshi-; jand-; turd-, 4; nish-, 
2; purd-; prtand-, 5; prdgu-; bhiri-; rayi-, 2; vane-; vird-; 
orthd-; satrad-; from AV., abhi-,2; turd-; ni- and gatré-, v.20.11; 
vigud-, xii.1.54: xiii1.28; wrthd-?, xx.128.13. Here belong 
further: shd't, RV. 1.63.3; madhyama-vd't; havir-vd't; havya- 
vd't, 9 times; turya-vd't, TS. iv.3.3°; turya-vd't and ditya-vi't, 
iv.3.5'; 7.10°. Cf. rad. j-stems, N.s. 

Feminines: dukshind-vd't; for sardt, see p. 454. 

Pashtha-va@'t oceurs TS, iv.3.3°, 5°; 7.10. In explanation of 
the dental ¢, Weber (nd. Stud. xiii.107) suggests that the second 
part of the word was confounded with the suffix -vant. 

To precisely the same confusion he refers the N.s.m. anad-vd'n, 
AV. iv.1l.lgwater, 2,4,10: v.17.18: Vvili.5.11: ix.1.22: xi.4.13; 
5.18: xii3.49: xix.39.4: TS. iv.3.5'; -vd’ig ca, VS. xviii.27. 
Béhtlingk, however, suggests with much plausibility, the analogy 
of the perf. part. in -vdis, whose stems also have a triple form ; 
see Die Declination im Sanskrit, § 70. 

II. Masculines: -dhriik, with a-,3; akshnayd-; antaka-; abhi-; 
asma-, 3; ugd-dhak?, 3; go-dhtik; prati-dhik, AV. ix.4.4. 

Feminines: gartd-rik; sabar-dhik; ushnik, AV. xix.21.1. 

—_— to a-declension. Mahd-s (18) supplies a N.s.m. for 
m 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


Here belongs puruspr’k. For dadhr'k, see sh-stems, A.s.n. 


AOCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: -shd'ham, with abhimdti-, 2; rti-; nr-; prtand-; 
with pra-; yajid-; vigud-, 3; satra-, 4; -vd'ham, with 
vira-; suasti-; havya-, 20 (and AV., 3); hotra-; anad-, x.59.10 
and AV, ix.5.29: xii.2.48. Feminine: havya-vd@'ham, x.8.6. 

The lengthening is suppressed : rti-shd'ham, 3 (cf. rtishd'ham) ; 
prtand-, 2; pon 5; prd-, 2; vibhud-, 2; sadd-. Ct. 
carshani-sahd, -sthas, rathdsd'hd, and p. 498. 

II. Masculines: adréiham, 2; puruspr’ham, 14. 

Feminines: géham; driham; parindham; miham, 6. 


— 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines : puruspr'hd; vishudrihd. 
Feminines: druhd',2; prdsdhd,2; mahd’, 2 (cf. mahyd') ; vi- 

srthd; guh-d’, 1.67. 6. Guha, oceurring 53° times, may be an 
adverb with recessive accert, from guh-d’, like diva from div-d ; 
or a homophonous L.s.f. (see p. 358). Neuter : mahd', 4 


DATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines: adrihe; abhidrihe; carshanisdhe; druhé (or f.) ; 
mahé, 42 (and AV. ii. 5.4: v.11. 1): satras@he!, p. a, ii.21.2 (see 
p. 498). 

Feminines: godtihe; mahé, viii.26.2 ; 46.25: ix.44.1. 

Neuter: mahé, 33; AV. x.6.8: xix. 24.2, 3; RV. vii.30.1¢, text 
mihi, For vd'he, see Delbriick, Verbum, p. 229, 

Transition-form : mahdye (inf), x.65.3. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: rtishdhas ; druhdis, 3; mahds, 5. Feminine: 
druhds, 5, and AV, vii.103.1. For drh-as, vi.3.1, see as-stems, 
Ab.s.n. Neuter: mahds, 11, and AV. vii.26.8. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: adrihas; druhds, 3; prtandshdhas; mahds, 61; 
abhimatisha'has !, p. d, i.91.18 (see p. 498); from AV, , anadi:has, 


iv.11.8,9,11; mahds, iv.1.6: x.7.2. 
The transition-form mahdsya occurs i.150.1, 
Feminines: prdsdhas; mihds, 2; druhds, 3 AV., 11). 
Neuters: puruspr'has; mahds, 39; mahas (with voc. vii.64.2. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: anadtéihi, AV. iv.11.7. Feminines : xwpdndhi, 
xx.133.4; parindhi, xix.48.1. The transition-form mahé occurs 
as m., ix.66.13; and as n., 5 times and in ix.110.2. 


VocaATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: havyavdt; from AV., prtandshdt, v.14.8; godhuk, 
vii.73.6 (ed. nom.). Feminine: ddhruk. 


Nom., Acc., AND Voc. DuaL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
I. Masculines: indra-vd@'hd (dé), 2; carshanisdha! ; rathd- 
sthal; adrihd, 2; dnabhidruhd; puruspr'hd. 
Feminines : adruha; adrthd, 2. 
II. Masculines : indrava'hau; anadva'hau, x.85.10: AV. iii. 
11.5: vii.53.5. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DuaL NEUTER. 
Here belongs mah-7’, i.121.11: ix.68.3. 
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NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

I. Masculines: abhimdtish@ has, 3; gatrdshd'has; -vd'has, with 
indra-; vajra-; vira-; saha-; sushthu-; havya-; anad-, AV. xix. 
50.2; prshti-, xviii4.10. Gr. reads girva-vd'has, vi.24.6 (see p. 
353 med.). 

Il. Masculines: carshanisdhas; adruhas, 3; purusprhas; puru- 
spr'has, 2; godthas; drihas; adréhas, 9, and AV. vi.7.1. 

Irregularly accented is mahds, iii.7.6 : x.61.27 ; 77.8. 

Feminines: adrihas, 2; ghrtadihas; purudriéhas; puruspr'has, 
3; mihas, 2; réhas; visrihas; from AV., manomihas, ii.2.5; 
rihas, d-riihas, pra-, xiii.1.9. 

NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

There are no forms like -dunhi, -vdrhi. Their place is Yee 
by transition-forms. Thus instead of manhi, we have mahd'ni 
(11), mahd’, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Masculines: adriéjhas; puruspr’has; anadithas, AV. iv.11.3. 

Irregular accent is seen in druhds (vii.104.7) and mahds (20 
times). Perhaps mahds is so accented to differentiate it from 
méhas, ‘might.’ Cf. apds (‘aquas’) and dpas (‘opus’). 

Feminines: akshdndhas ; adréihas; updrthas; drihas, 5; 
mihas; samdihas; from AV., driéhas, xix.15.2; réhas, xiii.1.4,8,26 ; 
3.26; prarthas, xiii.1.8; nihas, ii.6.5 and VS. xxvii.6. 


DATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: anadidbhyas, AV. vi.59.1. Feminine: for 
sarddbhias, see p. 454; for nadbhids, pp. 478 and 483. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

Genitive: mahd'm, iv.5.9: ix.109.7. Roth suggests that 
mahd'm in ii.24.11 may be G.p. of a noun mdh (root manh), 
‘gift.’ ‘Und der du dich fréhlich an den Gaben kraftig gestirket 
hast.’ So iv.23.1. In x.46.58, the resolution mahdédm is needless. 
In vi.66.3, Gr. reads mahddm, text mahé. The transition-form 
mahd'naam occurs five times. 

Locative: anaditsu. 


STEMS WHOSE SUFFIXES END IN 7 NW, AND S. 


According to the plan proposed on p. 327, we now come to 
the stems formed by derivative suffixes ending in ¢, n, and s. 


STEMS IN VOCALIC ROOT +7. 


The stems ending in the quasi-suffix ¢ are declined just like 
those in radical 4 It may fairly be questioned whether the 
added ¢ ought not rather to be called a root-determinative. 
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This ¢ is added to the roots kr (properly kar, etc.), kshi, gu, ci, 
cyu, ji, dhr, dhru, dhvr, pi, pr bie, mi, yu, ri, UT, gru, su, 
sr, stu, spr, sru, hu, hr, hru, hor; that is, to roots in %, %, and r 
(ar), so that almost all compounds of roots in these short vowels are 
thus thrown into the consonant declension (pp. 453, 367, 401). 
It is properly added only to roots in these vowels; but we have 
the tertiary formation (adhva-gd’, -ga') adhva-ga'-t, and similarly 
dywodt, nava-gat, and (sam-hdn, -hd') samhd't. Cf. Benfey, 

ram. p. 131, 1. 26. Neuters are very rare (stems upashtiit, tani- 
kr't, dirghagrit, dyugdt, navagat, vigvajit). 

For the accent of parthurtd’, see I.s.f.; for hrut-ds, A.p.m. 

I do not think that there are any instances of transition to the a-declension on 
the part of the stems here treated. Their last element is almost invariably an 
active verbal, and if they went into the a-declension, they would coincide in form 
with passive participles and their compounds, but would conflict with them in 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Here belong 79 masc. forms (from 50 stems); and 4 fem. forms 
(from 3 stems). 

Masculines: -kr’t, with anukdma-; abhishti-, 3; dji-; t¢dna-,6; rshi-, 2; khaya-, 
2; jyotish-; tand-; pathi-, 4; puru-; bhadra-; uloka-,2; vayas-, 2; varivas-; 
vijesha-; su-, 2; steya-; siona-;— -jit, with apsu-,3; ab-; agva-; go-,2; dhana-; 
ranya-; ratha-; vigva-,2; samsrshta-; satrd-,2: samurya-; sahasra-, 2; suar-, 2; 
hiranya-;-— acyutacyiit ; dkshit ; rnacit; rtacit,3; kilbishaspr’t; carshanidhr’t, 
3; dirghagrit; dhanaspr’t; parihrit; bhdrabhr’t; madacyit; madhushit, 3; 
yakshabhr’t ; vajrabhr’t, 2; vdjasr’t; somasit; svasr’t; havanagriét; from AV., 
dddrasrt (i.20.1), ete. 

Feminines: upamit, 2; rtacit (iv.16.10); pragastikr’t. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 
Here belong: vigvajit; dirghagrit (¢gdrma), vii.16.8; navagdt, 
TS. iv.3.11': AV. i1i.10.4;—and, used as adverbs, upashtit; 
dyugdt; sakr't, 7; dirghagriit, vii.61.2 (so BR. ; see A.p.n.). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Here belong 46 masc. forms (from 25 stems) ; and 5 fem. forms 
(from 5 

Masculines: adhikshitam ; arnovr’tam ; ukthabhr’tam ; udapritam, 2; rnacyit- 
am ; carshanidhr’tam, 2; tivrasitam; trshucyitam; dirghagritam ; dushkr’tam ; 
dveshoytitam ; dhanaspr’tam, 8; nadivr’tam, 2; parisritam ; prdtarjitam ; mada- 
cytitam, 8; mithikr’tam ; gravojitam ; sarijitam ; satyadhvr’tam ; sdmabhr’tam ; 
sukr’tam, 3; suarjitam ; havanagritam, 2; havishkr’tam, 2. 

Feminines: ararkr’tam ; upapritam ; devagritam ; ni 

INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: carshanidhr'td; brahmakr'td, 2; somasitd. 
Feminine: niyéitd, 2. The accent of ihort-d', viii.47.6, 18 
uite anomalous; cf. vimrdhd, p. 477. It may be Ls. of part 
vr-ti: ‘For in the very act of deceiving pe a man loses the 
blessing ye already have given.’ Stems of this form regularly 
accent the preposition (pdrihvurti); but cf. d-sakti and @-suti. 


i] 
meaning. 
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voc. root+é.] 


Dative SINGULAR MASOULINE. 


Here belong: -kr’te, with aram-,2; dush-, 2; dharma-; brahma-; 
gu-, 13 ;— jite, with ab-; agoa-,; urvard-,; dhana-; nr-; 
vigva-; satrd-; suar-;— “girikshite; parvatacytite. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: brahmakr'tas; sarvahitas, 2. Feminine: abhi- 
hriitas, 2. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: carshanidhr'tas, 2; samjitas; sukr'tas, 3; havish- 
kr'tas,2.  Feminines: ishastéitas; devastitas; parisritas, AV. 
iii.12.7. 


LocaTIvVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong: madacytiti ; go-, vasu-, samdhandjiti (AV. 


xiii, 1.37). 


VocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculines: acyutacyut; urukrt; rtacit; khayakrt; purukrt, 
5; ranakrt; vandanagrut; sahasrajit, 4, Feminines: from 
AV. , upabhrt, xviii.4.6 ; rd'shtrabhrt, vi.118.2. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voo. DuAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. Masculines: gojitd; divikshita; 2; madacyttd, 
3; as voc., 2; sugritd; havanagrita; as voc., 3 . pathikrta, AV. 
xviii2.53.. For ishuke’ td, see pp. 466, 468. 

II. Masculines : ddushkrtau, ‘krshnapritau; sakshitau; from 
AV., sa-kr'tau, xi.1.10; su-, xii3.44; bhadra- and su-pritau, 
xvi2.4, 

Feminine: ugrajitau, AV. vi.118.1. 


GENITIVE DvAL FEMININE. 
Here belong : sukr'tos; parikshitos. 
NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Here belong 49 masc. forms (from 32 stems); and 24 fem. forms 


(from 7 stems). 7 

Masculines: -kr’tas, with aram-, 2; t¢dna-; dudhra-; dush-; dhdnid-; brahma-, 

3; yajiia-nish-; vayas-, 2; su-, 8; havish-;. — with dhanua-; 
parvata-; mada-, 2;— -kshitas, with apsu-; upa-; sa-;— 


udaprétas, 3 
krchrepritas ; gramajitas ; carshantdhrtas ; dveshoyitas ; nightas ; pitubhr’tas ; 
manodhr’tas ; 2; satrdjitas ; supritas ; somastitas : svasr’ tas havana- 
pritas, 2; as voc., 1 hridas ; from AV., adhwa-gat-as, xiii.1.36,43 ; divigritas (xi. 
7.23-21),, ete. For devastitas, see G.s.f. 
udapriitas ; niyétas, 14; parisrétas ; pitubhr’tas; mitas ; sasritas, 
stitas, 4. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


See page 474. Here we may put dirghugrit, viii.25.17 (vratd’) ; 
vii.61.2 (mdnméani). 
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ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Masculines: apitas; gojitas; jyotishkr'tas; dushkr'tas, 3 ; 
nigitas ; madacytitas ; sukr'tas, 3; hritas; with irregular 
accent, Arutds, AV. vi.51.1. 
Feminines: tipastutas; dirghagritas; niyiitas, 9; balihr'tas, 2; 
ritas; varunadhritas; visr'tas; samhdtas (cf. p. 502); sasritas, 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Masculine: somasidbhis, 2. 
Feminines: antarikshapridbhis; niytidbhis, 10. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Datives mase.: pathikr'dbhyas (Gr. -bhias); bandhu-kshidbhyas. 
Ablative neut.: tandkr'dbhyas. 


GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


Genitives masc.: mantrakr'tdm,; sukr'tam, 2; from AV., 
ishubhr'tdm, iv.28.2; agnihotrahitdm, iii.28.6. 

Genitives fem.: abhihritdm; niyitém; from AV., rathajitdm, 
vi.130.1; upa-, pari-, prati-mitdm, ix.3.1. 

Locatives: m., sukr'tsu; f., parigritsu, Oat. Br. ix.1.1°. 


PARTICIPIAL STEMS IN NT AND 7. 


A. The suffix ant or né forms participles of the present, future, 
desiderative, causative, and denominative. The nasal appears 
only in the strong cases. In the weak it is regularly dropped, 
and if the last syllable of the stem had the accent, this is shifted 
to the case-ending. ‘The category under which these participles 
fall I call for convenience “A.” Many forms which, if simple, 
would be oxytone become barytone when compounded with a-, 
an-. Sthd, although a reduplicating root, has gone over to the 
a-conjugation, and we have the stem tishthant, with nasal. 

B. There is, however, a very considerable number of participial 
stems, which do not show the nasal even in the strong cases. 
These are the participles from reduplicated verb-stems, excluding 
the desideratives. ey are regularly accented on the syllable 
of reduplication ; e. g. mé-mi-at, bd-ps-at. Accordingly, they can 
not shift the accent to the ending in the weak cases. These I 
regard as making up category “ B.” 

Besides these there are a few stems embraced in this section 
which are not properly participles. Brhdnt, rhdnt, pr'shant, 
rigant, and jdgat have exchanged their participial function for 
one almost purely adjectival or substantival; but they retain the 
participial inflection. Mahédnt has lost its participial 
meaning, and deviates markedly from the declension of participles 
in the strong cases, where it shows a long vowel. For dént and 
its compounds, see below. The four stems tyant and kiyant, 
‘vant and ki'vant, although in no wise participles, are yet de- 
clined like them, and so are treated here. 


1) 
if 
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There are several participles which I have included in category 
B, because they appear in the strong cases without a nasal. ey 
are: dd'gatas, N.p.m., 2; ¢d’sat, N.s.m., 4; -atd, N.d.m., 2; -atas, 
G.s.m.; vdghdt, N.s.m.; -dte,3; -dtas, G.s.m.,5; -dtas, N.p.m., 5; 
-atas, V.p.m.; -ddbhis, 4; -dtdm, 3. Here also is to be placed 
dé'sat: it occurs only in G.s.m., dé’satas; but the N.p.m. ought 
to be dd'satas. Finally, the aorist participle of dah, dhakshat, 
omits the nasal: dhdkshat, N.s.m., 3; -atas, G.s.m.; and similarly 
ubhayd'-dat, N.s.; -datas, N.p. 

Vaghdt is doubly peculiar: the nasal is lacking in the strong 
cases; and the accent, although resting upon the final syllable of 
the stem, is not shifted to the ending in the weak cases. Grass- 
mann regards ddg, dds, and ¢ds as reduplicated forms of dd¢ 
(vii.3.7, dd’pema), dds, and (ga’s), and interprets the absence 
of the nasal in the strong cases as evidence in support of his view. 
Possibly vdgh of vdgh-dt is to be referred in like manner to 
va(g)h; but see Roth in Kuhn’s Zettsch. xix.220. 

On the other hand, one unquestionably reduplicated form, 
vavrdhdntas, admits the nasal contrary to rule. Even this is per- 
haps due to the metre and the formal parallelism of the verse 
(iv.2.17, q. v.). There are two other forms, cakrdén and cdkédn, 
in regard to which there is much uncertainty. 

The N.s.m. ca-kr-dn (x.95.12,13—referred by BR. v.1253, to cakrént) is in both 
verses followed by -, and, if we allow a mistake on the part of the padakédra, 
may stand for cakrat. The oxytone accent is still anomalous: might not cakrdt 
(cf. for accent rdrdn, i.122.12) be a conditional subjunctive, ‘if he remember’? 

In x.29.1 occurs cdkén. Delbriick, Verbum § 225, takes it as N.s.m. of the 
participle of kan, and regards its m as radical. In this case it is a shortened form 
for cdkanat, and is comparable only with kdanikrat (for kanikradat, from krand) ; 
but the accent is wrong. Gr. takes it as N.s.m. of the participle of kd, with 
stémas, in which case both accent and nasal are anomalous. Both anomalies are 
avoided by taking it with Roth as 2 or 3 p. sing. aor. of kan: ‘ Wie (der) welcher 
in der Kufe (ist), so ist er niedergesetzt ;’ i.e. So wie der Soma, so ist der Lobge- 
sang hier aufgetragen; ‘er mdge Gefallen erregen’ (cékdn). See Brill. zum 
Nirukta, p.94. The passage seems to have been a crux since the time of Qakalya. 

These participial stems are declined only in the masculine and 
neuter, both genders being alike, save, of course, the N.A.n. The 
feminines are formed by adding 7 to the weak stem; see p. 367. 
In category A, the masculines are very numerous, the neuters 
very few; in B, the masculines are considerable, the neuters only 
about half a dozen. 

The etymology of dént, ‘tooth,’ is uncertain (from ad, da= 
day, dang ?). it seems to have been declined originally as a 
participle. Like participles and unlike nouns, it shifts the accent 
to the ending in the A.p. dat-ds; but it is unlike participles and 
like nouns, in shiftin the accent to the ending in dadbhis, dad- 
bhuds. Cf. a.ddt-e, like nouns. The forms are given under the 
different cases ; ddn (x.115.2), dént-am (iv.6.8), ete. 

In the later texts this stem shows forms of transition to the 
a-declension ; for this the A.s. dént-am serves as point of depart- 
ure. The Rik has only one transition-form, ddénta-s (vi.75.11—a 
late hymn). The AV. dantds, déntais. 
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Besides vdghdt, there are only two instances—quite sporadic— 
in which an oxytone stem does not shift the accent to the ending; 
they are acodite (in the miserable hymn v.44), and rathirdydtdm, 
ix.93.4. For srav-dt-as and sage-dt-as, see pp. 466, 467; does not 
vdgh-dt-as perhaps belong in the same category with them ? 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong 753 forms (from 228 stems). Examples are: 
drean, 19; sdn, 38; ydn, 32; ichdn, 15; krnvdn, 24; jandyan, 
27; jdndn, 24; sidan, 17; pdgyan, 19; ghndn, 17. Further- 
more occur: mahd'n, 77; st-mahdn; a-ddn; x.115.2; gatd- 
dan, AV. xiv.2.68 ; hiranyadan, Ait. Br. ii1.6; from RV. again, 
gticidan, v.7.7: vii.4.2; grénidan, x.20.3. 

When the form in -an occurs before c- or j- in the Rik, the usual method of 
sandhi is c- g. iii.54.2: vii.87.1), -a% j- (e.g. 1173.11: x.45.6). In regard 
to the “inserted ¢” before s- (e.g. minvdnt sadma puré eti, x.20.5), see Rik Pr. 
iv.6; Aufrecht, Rigveda’, preface, p. vi; and Whitney, to Ath. Pr. ii.9. Instances 
of the collision of -an with initial ¢ are comparatively rare: the method of sandhi 
in the Rik is -an & (e. g. i.117.22: ii.3.2); in the Atharvan, there are six instances 
of -ans t- (vii.13.1; 18.2: xiii.1.32,39: xvii.l0: xviii.2.20) to three of -an t 
(xiii.2.33: xiv.1.5: xix.28.4); in the TS., there are but two cases of -ans t- (iv. 
7.135: v.4.12'); the sandhi is generally -an ¢-. See Whitney, note to Ath. Pr. 
ii.26: and note to TPr. vi.14. If the s is here the historical relic of the case- 
ending, we ought to find it oftenest in the Rik; but the Rik has but one example 
of it, dvidans tvdm (Prt. iv.33), and that in the last verse of the second book, a 
very late passage. Is it not rather (unlike the s of t@’s) the product of phonetic 
dissimilation (-ant ¢- to -ans t-)? so Bohtlingk, Die Declination, § 22, Anm. 2, and 
note 38, q.v. For the forms in -ann, cf. Curtius, Studien, ii.165. 

Tn 46 instances mahd’n appears as mahd’%: 31 times before a- (e. g. viii.90.11,12: 
so simahdi, vii.8.2); 6 before ¢- (e. g. i.8.5); 6 before u- (e. g. iii.36.5); in iii.59.5 
and iv.8.2 before d-; in iii.53.9 before r-. We find mahd’ng before c- in iii.55.9: 
vi.38.3: viii.33.8: x.4.2 (Prt. iv.32). The resolution mahdan is inadmissible: 
in vi.25.1d, vii.52.3c, and x.46.la, the sixth syllable is syncopated. 


Transition-form : ddnta-s, as N.s. to ddnt, vi.75.11. 

In vii.4.2 and x.20.3, the metre is out of order. It is rectified, 
if we substitute the longer transition-form in -dantas for the 
equivalent shorter grammatical form in -dan; thus, sém yé vdnd 
yuvdte gicidantah (but cf. p. 348 top); and ydm [id] asd’ krpd- 
nidam | bhasd'ketum vardhdyanti [sé] grénidantah 
(trochaic—cf. Ueb. ii.514). 

Quite irregular are: ubhayd'-dat, TS. ii.2.6*bis; -dam, AV. 
v.19.2. Benfey takes mahd'm as N.s.m. in ii.24.11: iv.23,1: ix. 
109.7; see Géttinger Nachrichten, 1878, p. 190. 

B. Here belong 178 forms (from 48 stems). 

Enumeration: dbibhyat; carkrshat, 2; cd’kagat,9; karikrat, 2 (cf. dcdrikrat, 
AV. xi.5.6); kdnikradat, 32; cikyat; cékitat; tavitvat; dardrat; dddat,5; dédigat; 
di’diat, 6; di’diat; davidyutat,3; dadhat, 18; dédhwvat,3; davidhvat, 2; nd’nad- 
at, 4; ndnnamat; pdaniphanat; bd-ps-at (bhas), 3; bibhyat, 2; jarbhurat, 2; 
bibhrat, 17; bhdribhrat ; mémiat ; mrjat; marmreat, 2; rd’rajat; rérihat, 3; 
réruvat, 11; réruvat, 2; vd’vadat ; vévidat, 2; vévishat, 4; vdrivrjat, 2; gégucat, 
10; canigcadat; séshidhat; sdnishyadat ; janghanat, 2; ghanighnat ; jéhat ; jahvat, 
2; from AV., jd’grat (vi.115.2: xvi.7.10), etc.; from the Rik, further, kanikrat, 
ix.63.20; dhdkshat, vi.3.4; dékshan nd, p. dhakshat nd, i.130.8; dakshat, p. dir, 
ii.4.7; vdghdt, ix.103.5; ¢d’sat, 4 times. 
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Gr. considers kdénikrat as a shortened form of the usual kdni- 
kradat; cf. kdnikran-ti, 3 p. sing. 

Here belong, according to Sr, cakin and cakrdn, which, 
although reduplicated, yet have the nasal. See p. 505. 


NOMINATIVE AND AOCOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

A. Here belong 272 forms (from 31 stems). 

Enumeration: andt; viandt; dminat; dvianat; sdt, 30; dsat,4; d’sat, p. a’-, 
2; ydt, 2; ishndt; t/shat (x.89.14); 5; éshat?; kuldydyat; cérat, 3; citdyat ; 

, 5; dhrshat, 10; patat; patayat; brhat, 148; 26; mindt; raghuydt; 

ipa 14; vardhat; gdnsat; cikshat; gvdyat; sdkshat; sunvdt; from AV., bhav- 
ishydt (6 times, as x.7.9), ete.; from the Rik, further, éyat; 't’vat, 2; Kyat, 2. 
For dyugdt, see p. 502. 

As adverbs, with adverbial shift of accent, occur: dravdt (drdv- 
ant), 5; drahydt (! dr’hyant), once. 

B. Here belong: ddévidyutat, x.43.4 ; pépigat, x.127.7; jdgat, 
16 times; yéyuvat, AV. xix.47.2, 


ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong 315 forms (from 121 stems). Examples are: 
sdntam, 28; ydntam, 11; edrantam, 24; brhdntam, 35; ugdéntam, 
8. Furthermore occur: mahd'ntam, 8; ddnt-am (Gr. danta-m), 
iv.6.8; hiranyadant-am, v.2.3. For mahd'm, see an-stems, A.s.m. 

B. Here belong: d-sagcatam (i.112.9—see p. 467) ; génigmatam ; 
didatam; di'diatam; nd'nadatam; pdnipnatam, 4; bibhratam, 


5; from AV., kérikratam, x.4.13 ; bibhratam, xiv.2.30: xix.32.9 ; 
réruvatam, xi.10.26, 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculine. Oxytones: sata’; jdnatd’'; tujatd’,2; brhatd’, 
11; bhindatd’; mahatd’, 5; vanushyatd'; datd’, x.115.2: AV. 
vi.56.3.  Barytones: dghnatd; dvatd; dsunvatd, 3; cdratd; 
pishyatd; ragatd,2; from AV., gydvddatd (vii.65.3), ete. 

Neuter. Oxytones: gavyatd’, 3; tudyatd’; dhrshatd’, as adv., 
18 (and perhaps V4l. 4.3); brhatd’, 7; mahatd',3; ugatd’', 2; 
gucatd'; gravasyatd',2; samaryatd'; sumndyatd'. Barytones: 
ddrpyatd; d'satd, p. a'-; dsredhatd; chedatd, 3; rigatd. 

Masculines: ddédatd; gégucatd. Neuter: jdgatd, i.164.25: 
ii.12.7. 


DativE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculine. There are 187 oxytone forms (from 38 stems), 
and 39 barytone forms (from 26 stems). 


Oxytones: avasyaté; avishyoté; agudyaté; saté, 5; yaté, 9; ishayaté; ishudh- 
yaté ; ishdyaté ; rjdyaté, 3; rtdyaté,5; rhaté; krnvaté, 2; gavyaté; grnaté, 29; 
juraté; janaté; tudyaté ; devayaté, 5; dvishaté, 2; dhiydyaté; dhdnvaté; prnaté, 
16; brahmanyaté; mahayaté; mahaté, 4; até ; 
yaidyaté ; van ; ugaté, 6; vidhaté, 15; cravasyaté, 3; crnvaté, 3; sakhtyaté, 
3; sificaté; sunvaté, 33; stuvaté, 21. 
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Barytones: dghnate ; acoddte (sic, v.44.2); dminate; dreate, 3; drhate; tyaksh- 
ate; carate; cétate; tarate; tr’shyate,2; ddgate; p ; ptpishate; pishyate; 
ydjate; yidhyate ; rd’jate; ri’shate, 2; vadate, 2; gansate, 3; dhate, 4; sishd- 
sate; haryate, 4; and, vate; kiyate ; addte, i.189.5. 

The utterly incorrect and impossible accent acoddte is particu- 
larly appropriate for hymn v.44; d-codate would be correct. If 
we grant a stem acoddnt, the D.s. would be -até, never -dte. 

Neuter. Oxytenes: brhaté; mahaté, 10; gucaté; sandyaté, 
Barytone: @'vate. 

B. Masculines: jéjoshate; dddhate; bibhrate; sdgcate; ghéni- 
ghnate; jihvate; vdghdte (accent! see p. 505), 3. Neuter: 
jadgate, AV. 1.31.4. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculines: Arnvatds; prnatds; brhatds, 13; vanushyatds, 
4; and, dbhufjatas; dvadatas; ri'shatas,3; jighdnsatas. Neu- 
ters: brhatds, 3; mahatds; and, dsatas; ki'vatas. 

B. Masculine: kénikradatas (vdjrdt), ii.11.9. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculine. There are 127 oxytone forms (from 33 stems), 
and 53 barytone forms (from 34 stems). 


Oxytones: ardtiyatds ; satés,10; yatas; undatds; rghdyatds, 3; rtdyatds, 3; 
krnvatas, 2; karishyatas, 3; kshiyatas; grnatds,5; tujatas; twratds; turanyatas; 
tudyatas ; durhandyatas ; dvishatds, 2; dhrshatas,2; prnatas; pitdyatds ; brhatas, 
26; brahmanyatas, 2; mahatds, 11; mishatas ; minatas; rudhatés; vapushyatds ; 


y 
ugatas ; vidhatas, 9; gucatas; saparyatas ; sunvatds, 21 j stuvatds, 9; huvatas. 


Barytones: dghnatas; djaryatas, 2; dbhuitjatas; arcatas, 2; dsunvatas, 3; 
inakshatas ; cdratas; cétatas ; jaratas, 2; jayatas, 2; ji’vatas, 2; jijydsatas; td’rv- 
atas; tr’shyatas; diddsatas; dravatas, 2; dhamatas; dhrdéjatas, 2; pi’yatas; 
bhi’shatas, 2; yidhyatas, 4; rébhatas, 2; ririkshatas; rigatas; vayatas; vardh- 
atas ; vénatas; cardhatas,3; gécatas; si’datas; sishdsatas; jighdnsatas, 2; hdrsh- 
atas; and i’vatas, 3. 

In ii.27.3, ddabdhdso dipsanto, Roth conjectures dipsato: ‘Un- 
deceived of him that would fain deceive.’ 

Neuters: prdnatds, 2; sutds,4; krpayatds; brhatds,5; mahat- 
ds; mishatds; ydtds; and, d'satas, p. d'-,2; edratas,2; bhdvatas; 
rigatas; vénatas; sishdsatas. 

B. Masculines: jigatas; téritratas; dhdakshatas; ddédatas, 2; 
dd'satas ; dédhatas, 4; dddhatas; bdpsatas, 2; vdghdtas, 5; 
vévishatas; gd'satas; jarghnatas. 

Neuters: vd'vadatas; jdgatas, 29; dvdrvrtatas, AV. v.1.8. 


LocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculines: yati, 10; mahati; sunvati; and, iréyati; from 
AV., ubhayd'dati, v.31.3. Neuters: mahati, 2; and, dsati. 
At the beginning of i.113.10a and ii.30.1d, we have with metrical 
lengthening, kiydti d@’, p. -dti; see Rik Pr. ix.29. 

euter: jdgati, i.164.23. 
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VooaTivE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Grassmann takes gatdvan, vi.47.9, as a compound of dvant; 
but see stems in vant, V.s.m. The word dios is explained as a 
contracted form of bhavas. If this be vocative of bhav-ant, we 
must regard it as formed after the analogy of the stems in vant, 
as though the stem were bha-vant. See stems in vant, V.s.m. 


NoMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DuaL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 79 @-forms (from 52 stems), and 13 auw-forms (from 
11 stems). 

I. The d-forms: agndntd; santa, 4; ydantd, 4; gméntd, 2 (and see below); gav- 
yantd ; dagasydntd, 3; digdntd ; duhdntd; pundnta; priicdntd ; brhdntd, 4; bhuj- 
dnta; mishdntd ; mindntd ; irajydntd ; vanvdntd; ugantd, 2; vasnaydntd ; vdjay- 
anta; vidntd; vrdhantd; gravantd; saparydntd; swmnaydntd ;— dmardhanta ; 
dyatanté ; drhantd ; ishayantd ; kshayantd ; cdrantd, 2; codéyantd, 2; jandyantd ; 
jarantd; drdévanta; dhamanté ; 2; pibantd ; mddantd, 4; rddantd ; 
vdjayantd ; vadantd ; vapantd; vahantd, 6; vénantd ; sadantd ; sdpantd ; séhantd; 
si’dhanta; hayanta; — pda’ntd; yd’nta ; mahd’ntd, 3; brhantd, voc. 

Il. The au-forms: agndntau; sdntau,2; ydntau; ishayantau; kri’dantau, 2; 
kshayantau ; tirdntau; ydjantau; rd’jantau; vrdhantau ; and mahd’ntau. The 
AV. has mddantau, xviii.1.54c, a slight modernization of RV. x.14.7c. 

Tn 1122.11, gmdntd, the pada has gmdntd; cf. Prat. viii.15. 
The pada sometimes has a dual in -@ against -d of the samhitd 
(p 342); but not vice versa. The sense requires a plural; see 

pm and Benfey, AbA, xix.260. 

. Here belong: L. téritratd; bdpsatd; bibhratd, 3; ¢d'satd; 
dadhatau; bibhratau, 2. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE DuAL NEUTER. 


A. Here belong: yati’, 2; brhati'; and perhaps pr'shati, 
i.162.21—see p. 391. 


DATIVE AND GENITIVE DuAL MASCULINE. 


A. Datives: mahddbhydm; mrdayddbhydm, i.186.1bis (Gr. 
ar Genitive: jdratos. Samyatés (accent), AV. xvi.8.22, 
is G.d.n. 

B. Genitive: pipratos. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 428 forms (from 166 stems). Examples are: 
sintas, 9; ydntas, 15; krdéntas; krnvdntas, 8; grndntas, 21; 
devaydntas, 26; bhiddntas ; bhinddntas, 2; mddantas, 10; 
vdjaydntas, 13; ghndntas, 9; ugantas, voc., x.30.2. Not 
included above are: satémahdntas; mahd'ntas, 2; mahdntas, 
voc., 2. 

Gr. proposes gindnto, text gmdntd, i.122.11; see N.d.m. For 
dipsantus, see G.s.m. 

We find ubhayd'dédtas, x.90.10; and ubhayatoddtas, Manu i.43. 
In each case, the absence of the nasal may be due to the metre, 
since the syllable a& is penultimate in an anushtubh-pdda. The 
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AV. has the transition-form ddntds, iv.3.6: v.18.8, ete. ; similarly 
the Cat. Br., -dantds (instead of -datis), i.6.3°°. 

B. Here belong 53 forms (from 20 stems). 

Enumeration: kdrikratas ; ja’gratas ; jagatas, voc. ; titratas; dadatas,9; 
tas, 2; dédhatas; dadhatas, 5; di’dhiatas; dévidhvatas, 3; nénuvatas; pipratas, 
2; bapsatas, 2; bibhratas, 12; mdrmrjatas ; vdghdtas, 5; vdghatas, voc.; ¢éguca- 
tas; sisratas ; jihvatas ; jéhuvatas. 

For the irregular nasal of vavrdhdntas, iv.2.17 (=AV. xviii.3.22, 
vdv-), see p. 505. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. We have the forms mahd'nti, P mahd'nti, 3 times, and 
AV. ix.5.1; x.4.23; wdnti, p. tydnti, RV. vi.23.4 (Prat. ix.30); 
brhd'nti, AV. viii.9.3. 

The only real participle in the N.A.p.n. is sd'nti, ii.28.1; 
viii.8. 23, e pada reads Prat. ix.25. 

Tn i.140.13¢d, gavyam yavyam ydanto dirglid’ ahd[ni] | isharr varam arunio var- 
anta, Roth takes Ghani and arunio as coérdinate subjects of varanta. ‘ Mégen die 
lange sich dahinziehenden Tage und die Morgenréthen uns Vieh, Korn, und 
Lebensfrische schenken.’ We might (1) read yd’nti; or (2) we might consider 
the masculine ydntas as the general gender before two different ones following 
(n. and f.); or (3), in view of the extreme unfamiliarity of the neuter form, we 
may —_ the masc. do duty outright for the neuter, as in the case of harigriyam, 
p. 377. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 65 oxytone forms (from 24 stems), and 24 bary- 
tone forms (from 15 stems). 

Oxytones: satds, 3; yatds, 4; rghdyatas, 2; grnatés,7; tarushyatas; tudyatis, 
2; prnatas; prianyatas, 9; brhatds, 3; bhandandyatas ; mandyatds ; mahatas, 2; 
rudatas ; vanushyatds, 6; ugatds,11; vdjayatas ; vidhatas ; pravasyatas; grnvatas, 
2; crudhiyatas ; sakhiyatas; sasatds,2; stuvatis; datds, vii.55.2: AV. v.29.4: 
vi.56.3. 

Barytones: dprnatas,2; dprayuchatas; drcatas ; kshdyatas ; dhd’vatas ; dhrdj- 
atas ; patatas, 2; rd’yatas ; rishatas ; rirukshatas (ruh); vadatas ; vrd’dhatas, 5; 
cardhatas, 4; sisrpsatas ; t’vatas ; cydvddatas, AV. xi.9.17. 

B. Here belong: jdkshatas (ghas); dd'satas; ,:i'¢vasatas; 
from AV., jd@'gratas, vii.108.2; dédhatas, xii.1.58: and so 11.6.2; 
gégucatas, viii.3.13. For sagedtas, see pp. 469, 467. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. The oxytone stems (except ddént) do not shift the accent to 
the ending. There are 33 masculine forms (from 21 stems), and 
7 neuter forms (from 5 stems). 

Masculines: dnimishadbhis ; dprayuchadbhis ; dsredhadbhis ; citayadbhis; tuja- 
yadbhis ; devayddbhis, 2; dhd’vadbhis; patayadbhis ; brhadbhis, 3; mahadbhis, 
5; rébhadbhis ; rigadbhis, 3; vaddadbhis; ugadbhis; vdjayddbhis ; vrajadbhis, 2; 
pbcadbhis ; cucadbhis ; cucdyadbhis, 2; gubhdyadbhis ; dadbhis, 2. 

Neuters: brhddbhis ; mahddbhis, 2; rigadbhis; gucdyadbhis, 2; standyadbhis. 

Transition to the a-declension: déntais, AV. xi.3.37. The 
Cat. Br. has dadbhis by the side of ddntds, iii.5.4™. 
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B. Here belong: nd'nadadbhis, 2; pépruthadbhis; va'vadad- 
bhis; vaghddbhis, 4; gvasadbhis. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. Datives: kshtidhyadbhyas; tudyddbhyas ; brhddbhyas; 
mahddbhyas; vddadbhyas; ugddbhyas; vdhadbhyas; pdgya 
bhyas; prayddbhyas (Gr. -bhias), v.54.9; grnddbhyas (Gr. 
-bhias); sunvddbhias, i.132.4; dadbhyds, AV. xi.2.6. 

Ablative: pardyddbhyas, x.34.5. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculine. There are 50 oxytone forms (from 22 stems), 
and 10 barytone forms (from 7 stems). Here Gr. puts sthdtd'm, 
i.70.3; but see p. 423 med. 

Oxytones: adhvartyata’m, 3; satd’m, 3; yatd’m; rjayatd’m; grnatd’m, 3; 
jurata’m ; devayatd’m, 4; dvishaté’m; brhatd’m; mahatd’m, 5; ydta’m, 13; 
vanushyata’'m ; ugatd’m ; gatrayatd’m, 3; gravasyatd’m ; grnvatd’m ; sakhiyatda’m ; 
sasata’m ; sunvatd’m ; stuvata’m; ghnatd’m; vdjayata’m (Gr. -dam), vi.45.29; 
satadm, vi.67.1. The AV. has datd’m, v.23.3. 

Barytones: dsunvatdm ; cdratdm ; jayatém, 4; nr’tyatam; pdtatim ; vivdsatdm ; 
cardhatdm. 

Neuter: rathirdydtdm (accent! !), ix.93.4; see p. 506. 

B. Masculines: jdgatdm, 2; vdghdtdm, 3; bibhyatdm, AV. 
viii.8.20. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculines: grndtsu, 2; devaydtsu; patdyatsu; mahdtsu, 2. 
Neuter: ja@'ryatsu. 


PARTICIPLES IN VANS. 


For Brugman’s view touching the original form of the vans 
and yans-stems, see Zeitsch. xxiv.54. 

About 75 stems, simple and compound, end in vais. They 
have a three-fold form. In the strong cases the stem ends in 
vdns; in the weak, in wsh; and in the middle, in vad (only three 
such forms in the Rik). They are declined only in the masculine 
and neuter; the feminine is formed by adding 7 to the weak 
stem (p. 367). The accent is always on the final syllable of the 
stem, save in negative compounds. 

Even in the Veda there are several instances in which the weak 
form of the stem seems to be used in strong cases: cakrisham, 
emushdm, proshiisham, dbibhyushas (see A.s.m. and N.p.m.). It 
pd tr so to consider these as simple forms of transition to the 

eclension (cakriéisha-m, ete.). Indeed, we have one plain case 
of such transition in Qat. Br. xiv.1.2": emdsha iti 
vardha tijaghdna. Cf. Devamidhusha and Midhusha. 

In the Epos, similar anomalies are by no means rare. We 
have: divydstra-vidushau, N.d., MBh. iv.1847; vidushas, N.p., 
1.15850; vedavidushas, Brhat Samhita, xvi.24. For other cita- 
tions, see BR. vi.1068; and cf. Kern, Translation of Brh. S., p. 100. 
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NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


The N.s.m. in -vdn occurs 240 times (from 44 stems). It appears 
in the samhitd as -vdr¢g once (iii.44.2, vidod'ng c-, Prat. iv.32) ; ef, 
moreover, dcikitudng c-, AV. 1x.9.7, with deikitudn c-, RV. i.164.6, 
and see Whitney to Ath. Pr. ii.27 end. It appears as -vdi, the 
regular elided form of -vdis (see p. 346), before a vowel, but only 
in the interior of a pdda (Prat. iv.26). 


The form -vd% occurs 70 times: before a-, 42 times, as v.2.8; before 4-, in 
1.94.6: i1.6.8: iii14.2: iv.8.4; 19.10; before é-, 1.37.8; 174.6: v.29.3,14; 30.11; 
32.2: ix.105.6: x.112.5; 160.2; before ¢-, i.145.1; before w-, 1.52.8; 190.7: iii, 
29.16; 35.4: x.11.5; before r-, 1146.5: ii131.1; 50.3: viii.81.9: x.2.1; 28.5; 
138.3; before e-, ix.96.2. 

Furthermore, -vd#% occurs before y- (ii.4.5: ix.107.1), and v- (x.132.3). The 
Prat. enumerates all the cases at iv.28. The VS. reads -rd y- (Prat. iii.135)! In 
ii.12.4, jigvd’% (%—nasalized /) occurs before /- ; Prat. iv.4. 

At the end of a pdda we have -vdn before a vowel (23 times); so before a-, 
e. g. vii.7.5; before d-, e. g. i.169.3; before i-, e.g. x.8.8; before w-, e.g. iv.7.8; 
before r-, x.148.3. In three exceptional cases we have -vdi, even at the end of a 
pdda : in i.59.6c and iii.32.6a (see Prat. iv.26), and in i.69.1la (aksharapankti). 

Enumeration: dcikitvén; dproshivan; drarivdn; dvidvdn, 3; cakrvd’n, 2; 
jaganva’n, 6; cikitud’n, 32; jigivd’n, 2; jujurvd’n, 3; jujushvd’n, 2; jdjwod’n; 
jajitivd’n ; tatanvd’n, 2; dadagud’n; dadasvd’n; dadvd’n; ddgud’n, 5; didivd’n; 
dadrgva’n ; dadhanvd’n, 3; dadhrshvd’n, 3; papivd’n, 8; pupushvd’n; paprivd’n, 
2; bibhivd’n; babhivd’n, 3; midhvd’n, 5; mamrvd’n; yayivd’n; rarivd’n; ruruk- 
vd’n; vavanvd’n; vivikud’n; vividvd’n, 2; vidud’n, 98: vividhud’n ; cucukvd’n, 3; 
gugruvd’n; sasavd’n, 6; sdsahvd’n, 2; sdhud’n, 9; tasthivd’n; jaghanvd’n, 11. 
Here Gr. puts gvdstvdn—BR. stem gvdsivant. 


NOMINATIVE AND AOOCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


Here belong tatanvdt (vi.21.3) and samvavrtvdt (v.31.8)—both 


accusative. 
ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong 66 forms (from 27 stems). 

Enumeration: tyivd’nsam, 2; cakrvd’nsam ; jagrvd’nsam ; cakhvd’nsam ; cikit- 
vd’nsam ; jijuvd’nsam ; dagud’nsam, 9; didivd’isam, 11; ; papti- 
vd’nsam ; papivd’nsam, 3; pipivd’asam, 2; paprivd’rsam ; mamrvd’nsam ; 
rirthud’nsam ; vidvd’nsam ; vavrivd’nsam, 5; vdvrdhvd’isam, 2; ghguvd’nsam ; 
sasavd’nsam ; sdsahvd’nsam, 2; sushuvd’rsam ; sividvdisam ; sasrvd’nsam ; 
tastabhud’nsam ; tasthivd’rsam, 7; sushupvd’irsam. 

There are several remarkable instances in which the weak form 
seems to be used for the strong. They are: cakriisham (for 
cakrvd'nsam—Say., krtavantam), x.137.1 (=AV. iv.13.1); vard- 
hdm emushdm (for emivd'nsam), viii.66.10 ; pitdram proshisham 
(for proshivd'isam), Qat.Br. xii.5.2°. The accent of emushd is 
perhaps due to a misconception of the form (BR.). 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculines: dbibhyushd (i.6.7); cikitishd; vidishd,3. New 
ters: dbibhyushd; bibhyiishd. 
Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: drarushe; deishe, 2; cakrishe; jagmishe; cikit- 
tishe, 6; jigytishe, 2; daddgiishe, 4; ddgiishe, 111; bibhyishe; 
midhishe, 11; vidiishe, 5 ; sedishe. 
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ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

Ablatives: (masc.) drarushas; jujurtishas, 2; (neut.) tasthtishas 
1.6.1 ?). 
( Genitives: (masc.—63 forms, from 19 stems) dddgushas, 2; 
érarushas, 6; tydshas; jagmishas ; cikitishas; jigytshas, 4; 
jantshas; tatarishas; dadishas,2; ddgishas, 21; didiyishas; 
paptshas; bibhyishds; midhishas, 9; vividishas; sediishas, 2; 
sushuvishas,; tasthishas, 6; jaghntishas; mamrishas, AV. vi. 
18.2; (neut.) vavavrishas. 

Delbriick, Verbum, p. 235, says that dadhanvdtas, vi.48.18, may 
be G.s.m. of da-dhan-vans, for da-dhanv-iish-as; cf. p. 516. 


Vocative SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Here belong: cikitvas, 11; titirvas; didivas, 6; midhvas, 10. 
The AV., at vii.97.1 (=RV. iii.29.16), has cikitvan, a moderniza- 
tion of the Rik-form cikitvas,; cf. vant-stems, V.s.m. 


NoMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DUAL MASOULINE. 

I The @forms: okivd'nsd; jaganvd'isd; jdgrvd'nsd; didi- 
vdnsd; papivdisd; vavanvd'nsd; vidvd'nsd, 3; ; 
gugruvd'nsd; tasthivd'nsd, 2. If. There is but one au-form, 
vidvd'nsau. 

NOMINATIVE PLURAL MASOULINE. 

Here belong 43 forms (from 22 stems). 

Enumeration: dvidvdnsas ; cakrvd’nsas, 2; jaganvd’nsas ; jagrvd’nsas, 3; cikit- 
vd’nsas ; jigivd’hsas, 4; titirvd’nsas; dadrvd’nsas ; dagud’nsas, 2; paptivd’nsas ; 
midhvd’nsas ; rirtkud’nsas, 2; vidvd’nsas, 3; cugukvd’nsas; gipuvd’nsas ; sasa- 
vd’nsas, 5; sdsahvd’nsas; sdhvd’nsas; sasrvd’nsas, 2; tushtwvd’nsas, 3; tasthi- 
vd’nsas, 5; sushupvd’nsas. For bhaktivd’nsas, AV. vi.79.3 (cf. vii.97.3), see BR. 
v.168. 

Weak form for strong. In i.11.5 (=SV. ii.601), dbibhyushas 
can hardly be construed otherwise than as re ay (for dbibhivdan- 
sas) with devd's. Miller, Translation, p. 3, takes pdri tasthiishas, 
1.6.1, as equivalent to paritasthivd'isas; cf. Mahidhara to VS. 
xxlii.5: tasthushah vibhakter vyatyayah tasthivansah karmdrtham 
sthitd rtvijah; but the antithesis seems to be between pdri car 
and sthd. See A.p.m. Under this 
xxii.604, puts cikitéshas (i.73.1) and tshas (i54.8—Siay., 
havirdattavantas .... yadvd...). Both forms are genitives 
8. m. 


NOMINATIVE AND AOCOCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
There seems to be no example of a form in -vdiisi. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong: jagmishas; cikitishas, 2; jigyiishas,2; ddg- 
ishas; midhishas, 3; vidishas; sediishas; tasthtishas, v.53.2 : 
1x%.19.6: and i.6.1 (A.p.m. rather than Ab.s.n., on account of 


pari). 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Instrumental : jdégrvddbhis, 3. 
Genitives: dddgushdm; jigytishdm; dadishdm; midhishdm; 
vidisham,; gugruviishdm, Gat: Br. ii.2.2°. 


COMPARATIVES IN YANS. 


These stems have the form -yds in the strong cases, and -yas 
in the weak. No middle form occurs. They are declined only in 
the masculine and neuter; the feminine is formed by adding 7 to 
the weak stem (p. 367). We find tdviyans and tdvyais, ndviyans 
ay ndvyans, puniyans and pdnyans, sdhiyans and sdhyans, side 

y side. 

Benfey, Gram. p. 310, note 5, mentions kaniyas-am as a strong 
case-form from a weak stem (for kaniydis-am). It occurs thrice 
in the MBh. Like it is kaniyasau. BR. refer both forms to an 
a-stem (kaniyasa-m). Both are at all events by origin transition- 
forms. Compare the stems greydisa, greyasa, and compounds. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


The N.s.m., in +d@n occurs 56 times (from 20 stems). It appears 
in the samhitd as -dnr¢g once ame jy@ydng ea); cf. the sandhi 
of the AV. at xiii.4.46,47. For the rest, it is treated just as the 
N.s.m. of -vavis, and appears as -d7 before vowels in the interior 


of a pdda four times (before a-, iv.30.1: vii.98.1; before 7-, v.41.12: 
viii.1.6) ; but as -dx before vowels at the end of a pdda nine times 
(e. g., before r-, 1110.7: vi.12.5). 

Enumeration: dtavydn, 2; djiydn, 2; kantydn; javtydn, 5; jyd’ydn, 1; tartydn; 
taviydn, 3; tavydn,3; dhdviydn; ndviydn, 3; manhtydn; yajiydn, 15; yddhiydn ; 
vantydn, 2; vartydn; vdsydn, 2; védiydn; gréydn, 2; sdhiydn, 2; skabhtydn. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

Here belong 82 forms (from 16 stems): r'jiyas; djiyas; kdniyas, 
2; jy@yas, 2; tdviyus; ddviyas; drd'ghiyas, 5; ndviyas, 12; 
ndvyas, 7; nédiyas, 3; préyas; bhi'yas, 7; bhi'yas-bhiyas; 
viriyas, 14; vdrshiyas; vdsyas, 20; svd'diyas, 3. 

In i.105.15d, the metre calls for the longer grammatical form 
ndviyas instead of the shorter equivalent ndévyas,; similarly, in 
vi.30.1a, for bhdviyas (not bhd'ias—ct, 1.83.1), instead of bAd'yas. 
For ndv[i]yas in i.61.132, see p. 338 med. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

Here belong: jyd'ydisam,; tdvydisam,; drd'ghiydisam,; ndv- 
ydrsam ; pdnydnsam ; gdgiydnsam ; gréydrsam; from AV., 
varshiydnsam, ix.6.19: xv.11.5; sdhiydisam, xvil.1-5. For 
kaniyas-am, see above. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: jdéviyasd, 2; ndvyasd, vi.6.1; bhd'yasd. 
Neuters: téjiyasd; tudkshiyasd; ndviyasd, 3; ndvyasd, 4; 
pdnyasd, 2; bhdviyasd; bhd'yasd (iv.24.9bis) ; vdsyasd; vdsyasd- 
vasyasd; sdhiyasd, 2. 


DATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Masculines : tdvyase; ndviyase; pdniyase; pdnyase; sdnyase; 
sdhiyase (read sdhyase, i.71.4c); sdhyase; bdliyase, AV. iii.29.3. 
Neuters: ndviyase; ndvyase, 10; sdnyase, 2. 


ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
Ablatives: (masc.) tdéviyasas; rdbhyasas; sdhiyasas, 2; sdh- 
yasas, 2; (neut.) bhd'yasas. 
Genitives: (masc.) kdniyasas, 2; jyd'yasas; tdévyasas; ndvi- 
yasas; ndvyasas; bhi'yasas; (neut.) ndvyasas, 2. 


LOCATIVE AND VOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
Locative: séhiyasi,2.  Vocatives: djiyas; jyd'yas. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong: gréydisas; from AV., ti'kshniydisas, iii.19.4bis; 
vii.60.7. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
Here belongs ndvydnsi, nom., i.38.3a (catalectic ?). 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong: kdniyasas; nédiyasas, 2; bhd'yasas, 4; vdsyasas, 
14; vdhiyasas; vdrshiyasas, AV. vi.136.2. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Instead of the masec. ndvyasdm, we find the fem. form ndvyas- 
indm (mariitdm) at the end of v.53.106 (7 syll., catalectie—Gr. 
adam), and of v.58.16 (11 syll.). The metre is chargeable with 
the irregularity. 


STEMS IN VANT AND MANT. 


The stems formed by the suffixes vant and mant are declined 
entirely alike, and it has therefore seemed best not to treat them 
in separate sections. The forms from stems in vant are given 
case by case under category A; and those from stems in mant, 
under category B. 

These stems are declined only in the masculine and neuter. 
The feminine is formed by adding ¢ to the weak stem (p. 367). 
The stem in vant, mant seems, however, to be used sometimes as 
a feminine ; thus, according to Gr., we have: gdgvatdtdnd, i.26.6: 
1x.1.6 (I have taken the two words adverbially—see p. 480); 
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havishmatd devdtdtd, i.128.2c; rdthavate prdgastaye, i.122.11d 
(the metre demands -vatyai). It may be questioned whether these 
are syntactical or formal peculiarities; or due to a simple disre- 
gard of grammatical gender (ef. dbrhaté, ix.15.2; 96.4: AV. 
xiv.2.72; ndmabibhrati’ dtithis, xv.13.6). 

These stems show the distinction of strong and weak in the 
retention of the nasal in the strong cases and its rejection in the 
weak. Several instances of the confusion of this distinction are 
probable. 

Weak form for strong. The most probable instance seems to 
me to be kshumdti yathd' (for kshumdnti, A.p.n.), iv.2.18. Not 
improbable is x.59.1, sthd'tdreva krdtumatd rdthasya (for krdtu- 
mantd, N.d.m.): ‘ Discerning are the two guides as it were of 
the wagon;’ figuratively for the eyes of the body. Gr. makes 
indrdvato a N.p. in iv.27.4, rjipyd im indrdvato nd bhujytm | 
gyené jabhdra; see Ueb. i.134. 

Strong for weak. There is no certain instance. The possible 
or supposed ones—prdyasvantas, havishmantas, vadhd'mantas, 
dyumantds—are discussed below; see A.p.m. Kuhn, Beittrdge, 
ii1.475, proposes vd'java[n]tas in vi.50.1la, taking it, I suppose, 
as G.s.m. This form is certainly demanded by the cadence, and 
perhaps it once stood in the text as N.p.m. with éé, being dis- 
placed by the formal parallelism of the genitives, Rather than 
rdthaval[n i.122.11, read -vatyai. 

Unlike participles, these stems do not shift the accent to the 
ending when oxytone; e. g. nrvdtd, revdtas—cf. jdnaté, tujatas. 

Transition to the a-declension. I have met with no instance of 
this from vant or mant-stems; but cf. the Pali, himavanto va 
pabbato (parvato), Dhammapada 304, and Kuhn, Péli-gram. p. 76. 

Transitions (?) from the an-declension. The stem maghdvan has 
several supplementary middle forms from maghdvant in the Rik: 
maghdvdn, once; -vadbhis, once; -vadbhyas, 19; -vatsu, 8. So 
sahd'van makes sahd'vdn, 2. 

Similarly the stem yévan has the supplementary form yévat 
age i.111.1: x.39.8), both times in places where the regular 
orm ytivd would be excluded by the metre: e. g. tdkshan 
pitr'bhydm rbhdvo yiwad vdyah. Cf. an-stems, N.A.s.n, So in 
ey vii.4 (Ind. Stud. xiv.6), occurs yuvdtas, A.p.m. 

e Ls.m. varimdtd, i.108.2, is rightly referred by BR., vii. 
1800, to varimdn. The Sanskrit form varimnd’ would not fill 
out the verse. Cf. da-dhan-vit-as, p, 513. 

Some of these supplementary forms are probably forms of tran- 
sition to the vant-declension. For some, the N.s.m. may have 
served as the point of departure. Cf. maghdvd with maghdvdin 
r-; svdvdit y- (1.35.10) and dadhanvd’i y- (ix.107.1) with -vd y- of 
the VS. (xxxiv.26: xix.2)—Pr. iii.135. See also Zeitsch. xxiv.53. 

Conversely, the stem drvant has two forms from drvan: drvd, 
21; drvdnam. 
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NoMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. The N.s.m. in -vdn occurs 192 times (from 89 stems). 

B. The N.s.m. in -mdn occurs 100 times (from 29 stems). 

These forms are treated in the samhitd quite like those from 
stems in -vdvs; see p. 512. 


The form -vd% occurs in the interior of a pdda 50 times: before a-, 22 times, as 
v.28.4 (and at the end of i.70.5a, aksharapankti); before i-, 7 times, as iv.4.1 ; 
before u-, 11 times, as vi.47.1; before r-, i.189.6: ii.25.3: iv.16.1; 26.1: x.64.16; 
before d-, i.84.9: viii.86.4; before e-, iv.2.6: x.3.7; before o-, i.173.6. At the 
end of a pdda we have -vdn before vowels, 8 times, as iii.39.4: vi.37.1; and 
exceptionally in the interior of a pdda (Prat. iv.31) at 1.23.23: iv.16.9: x.9.9; 
90.3. The sandhi is -vdi before c-, j-, ¢- (ch-); ©. g. vii.20.1: ix.90.3: 1.95.1: and 
-van before t-; as i.30.14. 

In like manner, -md# occurs in the interior of a pdda 47 times: before a-, 22 
times, as iv.2.5; 41.1; before i-, 12 times, as ix.2.9; before u-, 4 times, as 
vii.71.4; before r-, vi.18.2: ix.96.13; 97.48; 110.11: x.89.5; before d-, i.12.9: 
ix.44.4: x.98.3; before @-, ix.68.8. At the end of a pdda, we have -mdn before 
vowels in ii.12.12: vii.85.4: x.8.2. We find -mdfi before c-, i.55.1. 

The fact that drvdn stands in the samhitd as drvdm (i.163.13, before a- ; 
ix.97.25, before é-) does not seem to me to justify the assumption that drvd is the 
nominative to drvant (Miller, Translation, p. 56). The sandhi is perfectly regular. 
We have, to be sure, the supplementary nom. drvd ; so maghdvdn and maghévd ; 
sahd’vdn and sahd’vd. 

A. The forms are: akshanvd’n; agnivd’n; digirasvdn, 2; dnnavan; dpavtra- 
dmavdn, 4; drvdn, 2; dgi’rvdn; iddvdn; ishavan; r’ghdvan, 2; etd’van; 
kaksht’vdn, 4; kshapd’van, 2; kshapdvdn, 3; ghr’nivdn; janivdn; tdpasvdn ; 
tarshid’van ; tavasvan ; tavishivan; td’vdn; tuvtrdvdn, 2; tvd’vdn, 9; danrsdnd- 
vin, 2; dakshindvdn, 2; dakshindvdn, 2; ddtravdn; dd’navan; dd’svdn, 3; dur- 
héndvan, 2; devévan; devd’vdn; dyuwmndvdn; ndmasvan, 6; niytitvdn, 12; 
ni'lavdn ; pdyasvan, 2; pavitravdn; pdviravdn; pastidvan; péramdhivan ; 
pashanvd’n; praja’vdn, 4; prayasvdn, 6; pravdtvdn; prahd’vdn; bhdgavan, 2; 
maghavin; matavan; matsaradvan; maénasvan; maritvdn, 12; méhasvan; mdyd’- 
vin; md’hindvdn, 2; mehdndvan; ydgasvdn; ydtumd’vdan ; rdbhasvan; rdsavdn ; 
revd’n, 10; vd’javdn; vdjintvdn, 3; vivakud’n; vivdsvdn; vr’shanvdn, 3; vr’sh- 
nidvdn ; cactudn, 2; garadvdn ; caguan ; gipravan ; giprintvdn ; gimivdn, 5; sakhi- 
vin; sabhd’vdn; sarasvdn; sdhasvdn, 3; sahd’vdn, 2; sdhdvdn, 2; sutd’vdn, 2; 
sdnrtd’van ; stavd’n, 3; svadhd’vdn, 9; svddhitivdn ; starvdn, 3; hdrivdn, 4; 
hitd’vdn ; hemid’vdan. 

B. The forms are: abdimd’n; dvimdn; agdnimdn; tshumdn; udanimd’n; 
rbhumd’n, 2; kakidmdn, 2; krétumdn, 4; garétmdan, 2; gémdn, 3; tivishmdn, 
12; tudshtrmdn ; tvishiman ; dyumd’n, 11; dhrdéjimdan, 2; nadanumd’n; paragu- 
ma’n; pagumd’n; pitumd’n, 4; barhishmdn ; madhumdn, 20; vdsumdn; virik- 
man; vrshtimd’n, 2; garwmdn ; gocishmdn; sushumd’n ; havishmdan, 19; htrtmdn. 

It seems necessary to read i.110.95 with elision and crasis: 
rbhuméndra citrém darshi rda'dhah, text -md@’'% indra. 

The resolution havishmaan, i.127.10d, is inadmissible; the 
pdda is catalectic (7 syll.). 

If we refer tuvirdvdn, with BR., to tuvirdvant, for tuvi-rava- 
vant, the shortened form would be paralleled by kénikrat ete. 
(p. 505); but see as-stems, N.s.m. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


There are 204 forms in -vat (from 51 stems), and 81 forms in 
-mat (from 21 stems). 
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A. The forms are: apdshthdvat; dmavat, 6; arcivdt, 2; dgvavat, 2; dgvdvat, 
14; dtmanvdt; dvr’tvat; irdvat, 2; r’ghdvat ; etd’vat, 5; kshaitavat; ‘gopd “vat ; 
grdbhanavat ; ghrtavat, 9: candrdvat ; td’vat, 4; tokévat ; tud’vat ; dakshindvat : 
dyumnavat, 2; dhénd’vat ; dhvasmanvat ; ndmasvat ne ; nrvat, 12; padvat, 
2; pdayasvat, pastidvat ; pr’shadvat ; prajd ‘vat, 10 ; barhéndvat ; yd “vat, 7; 
yuvat, 2 (p. 516) ; rathavat, 3; rdsavat; revit, 23; vaytinar at; vaydindvat ; vd 
vat, 4; vipr’kvat; vivasvat; vishdvat; virdvat, 18; patavat, 4; caphavat, 2; 
cdgvat, 22; cdovat-cacvat ; sahdsravat, 3: sdhasvat ; sinavat ; starvat, 6; hiranya- 
vat, 11. 

B. The forms are: abhishtimat ; rbhumat ; ketumat ; kratumat ; kshumat ; 
gomat, 23; jydtishmat ; tvishimat ; dasmdat ; dii “numat ; dyumét, 16; nidhimét ; 

pacumat, 2 25 pitumat ; mddhumat, 18; manyumdt yévamat, 3; 
vasumat, 2; suastimdat, 2 


BR. take gnd'vas as N.s.n. with sajdtiam, ii.1.5, for gnd'vat; 
Weber would read gndvas, as voc. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


There are 86 forms in -vantam (from 43 stems), and 93 in 
-mantam (from 19 stems). 


A. The forms are: apidhd’navantam ; apipavantam, 2; darvantam, 7; devd- 
vantam, 4; asthanvantam ; dtmanvéntam ; indrasvantam ; ’@’rjasvantam ; 
vantam ; etd ‘vantam ; énasvantam ; djasvantam ; émanvantam ; omid ’vantam ; 
kakshi’v antam, 4; ghrtévantam, 8; ‘dd’ svantam ; ‘devéivantam, 2; dhdnd’vantam, 
2; dhi’vantam ; nrvantam ; padvantam ; pérasvantam ; praja’vantam, bhd’s- 
vantam ; maritvantam, méhishvantam ; ratnavantam ; revantam, 2 vapd’- 
vantam, 2; vayd ’yantam ; vdjavantam, 2; va" ‘ravantam ; vivasvantum vird- 
vantam, 7; vr’shanvantam ; gatévantam, 2; cégvantam, 2; sacand Yvantam ; 
sérasvantam, 2; hérivantam, 2; hastavantom ; hiranyavantam. 

B. The forms are: rbhuméntam ; kémvamantam ; ketumdntam ; kshumantam, 
5; gémantam, 23; jyotishmantam, 2; tdvishimantam ; dyumantam, 16; nidhi- 
mdntam ; pituméntam ; bandhumantam ; bhénumdntam ; mdédhumantam, 25 ; 
vasumantam, 7; vd’cimantam ; vrshtimantam ; grushtimantam, 2; havishmantam, 
2; hétrmantam. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. There are 25 masculines (from 14 stems), and 10 neuters 


(from 8 stems). 

B. There are 14 masculines (from 9 stems), and 5 neuters (from 
3 stems). 

A. Masculines: drvatd, 10; dgvdvatd ; udanvatd ; r’kvatd ; kakshi’vatd ; 
vatd, 2; nrvdtd; maritvatd, 2; ydgasvatd; revdtd; vigvddevidvatd ; vishit 


cubhrrd’ vata ; séhasvatd. 
Neuters: ‘et’ vate ; candrévatd ; prajd’vata, 2; barhandvatd ; vivasvata ; 


vatd ; haritvatd ; gagvatd, 2. 
B. Masculines : gomata ; jyotishmatd ; divitmatd ; dyumata ; bhrshtimata ; 


varimata (see p. 516); vdsumatd, 4; virtdkematd, 2; havishmaté, a. 
Neuters: divitmatd ; virtdkmata ; havishmatd, 3. 


In 1.26.6 and ix.1.6, I take gdégvatd as neuter, adverbially—not 
with ¢ténd, which as a noun would be fem. In i.128.2¢c, however, 
havishmatd seems to go with the fem. devdtdtd; see p. 516 top. 


DATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. There are 51 masculines (from 21 stems), and 4 neuters 
(from 3 stems). 
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B. There are 13 masculines (from 7 stems), and no neuters. 
A. Masculines: drvate, 10; dgvdvate; kakshi'vate, 3; ddak- 
shindvate; dikshindvate; datudte; dd'svate, 2; niyutvate (i.135.1); 
pishanvdte, 2; marttvate, 8; md'vate, 6; yuvd'vate; rdthavate; 
vivdsvate, 2; vivasvate; ¢gdcivate; gdgvate, 3; sdhasvate, 3; 
sinrtd'vate; starvate; hdrivate. 

Neuters: padvdte, 2; revdte; gdgvate. 

B. Masculines: gémate ; cdkshushmate ; tvishimate ; divit- 
mate; dyumdte; barhishmate, 3; havishmate, 5. 

In i.122.11d, both grammar and metre favor the reading 
rdthavatyai ; and this I would suggest in place of rdthavate 
(prdgastaye). In vi.17.14, Gr. reads dyumdte i-, p. -tah 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
A. Here belong: tud'vatas (viii.45.35) ; vivdsvatas; vr'shnid- 


vatas. 
GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. There are 88 masculines (from 30 stems), and 6 neuters 
(from 4 stems). 

B. There are 24 masculines (from 4 stems), and one neuter. 

A. Masculines: drvatas, 9; dgvdvatas, 2 ; kaksht’vatas ; jd’vatas ; tvd’vatas, 8 ; 
dadhanvitas ; dd’svatas ; devavatas, 2; dhi’vatas ; dhi’vatas-dhivatas ; niytitvatas ; 
nrvatas, 2; prajd’vatas, 4; maritvatas, 2; md’vatas, 3; mehandvatas ; yacasvatas, 
2; revitas,7; vayasvatas, 2; vd’javatas ; vivdsvatas, 19; vivasvatas, 2; virdvatas ; 
cicwwatas ; gécgvatas, 3; sdrasvatas; sdhasvatas, 2; sutd’vatas, 4; strdvatas ; 
svadhd’vatas ; hr’shivatas. 

Neuters: etd’vatas, 3 ; yd’vatas ; vishavatas ; cagvatas. 

B. Masculines: kshumatas, 2; gématas, 19; dyumdtas; havishmatas,2. Neu- 
ter: gématas. 


For dadhanvdtas, cf. p. 513. 


LocATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. There are 18 masculines (from 9 stems): drvati, 2; ddak- 
shindvati; nrvdti; pastidvati; ydgasvati; vdnanvati, 2; vivds- 
vati, 3; vivasvati; garyand'vati, 6. 

Neuters: d¢gvdvati; gimivati; starvati. 

B. There is but one example, gémati, masc., 8. 


VocATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


I. In the Rik, the vocative of stems in -vant and -mant ends in 
-vas and -mas—and not, as in Sanskrit, in -van and -man. The 
like ending in -as is seen elsewhere only in the vocatives cikitvas, 
titirvas, didivas, midhvas (p. 513), ojiyas, jydyas (p. 515), rtdvas, 
evaydvas, pritaritvas, mdtarigvas, khidvas, and pumas. 

A. Here belong 107 forms (from 14 stems): rshivas; gndvas; 
tavishivas, 2; niyutvas,2; marutvas, 3; rayivas, 3; vajrivas, 15; 
viravas; gaktivas; gactvas, 13; sarasvas; sahasvas, 7; svadhdvas, 
19; harivas, 38. Here Gr. puts vibhdvas, 1.58.9; it ought to be 
referred to vibhd'van. For gnd'vas, ii.1.5, see A.s.n. In x.74.5, 
BR. read gdci vas for gdcivas, 


: 
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In the following repetitions of Rik-passages, we find the form 

VS, xxvi.21 (RV. 1.15.8): vii.35 (iii.51.7): xvili.74 (vi.5.7). 
It is interesting to see how the Simaveda, at i.351, in its renderin 
of RV. vi.44.1, avoids the antique and no longer understood form 
(yé6) rayivo—namely, by the bad -variant, (yd) rayim vo. In 
genuine Atharvan verses, there is not a single vocative in -vas or 
-mas: svadhdvas occurs in a Rik-passage (xviii.1.26=RV. x.11.8): 
and for bhagavas, xix.34.8 (??), the ed. reads samdbhavas. The 
form bhagavas occurs VS. xvi.52-3: TS. iv.1.10°: Ait. Br. iii.20: 
v.14: vili.24; bhagos, Cat.Br. xiv.5.4°: 7.3°. Cf dhos, p. 509; 
and aghos 

B. Here belong 8 forms (from 6 stems): tuvishmas; dyumas; 
bhdnumas; gucishmas; havishmas; mantumas, i.42.5: vi.56.4: 
x.134.6=SV. ii.441. 

II. A. The modern form in -van occurs also sporadically in the 
Rik as follows: arvan, i.163.1,3,4,8,11 (a well-known late hymn): 
vi.12.6; gavasdvan, i.62.11; gatdvan, vi.47.9. Since the pada 

, reads gatd-van (cf. Prat. ix.10), it is better to take this word from 
 gatd-vant, and not, with Gr., from gata+avant. 

Excepting x.11.8 (above), the only Rik-verses containing a 
vocative in -vas which are repeated in the Atharvan are RV. v.42.4 
and x.84.1; and in both, the later text modernizes the form to 
-~van (ef. p. 513), and reads harivan (AV. vii.97.2) and marutvan 
(AV. iv.31.1). Besides these the AV. has: vdjinivan, iv.38.6,7 ; 
vorshnydvan, v.25.8; svadhdvan, v.11.4,5,11. 

B. There is no example of a voce. in -man. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VocATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


I. A. Here belong 20 forms (from 18 stems): dvgirasvantd; 
dnasvanta; drvantd, 2; imdravantd; kdgdvantd; kégavantd; 
dhdrmavantd; ndmasvantd; niyiitvantd; pavitravantd; marit- 
vantd; mitrd’-vdrunavantd; vd'javantd; vishnuvantd; vydcas- 
vantd, 2; gdgvantd,; sdptivantd. 

B. Here belong: arcimdntd; rbhumdntd; krdtumantd; va- 
dha'mantd. 

II. A. Here belong: ashthivdntau; rémanvantau; and from 
AV., ashthivantau, 5; yd'vantau, xii.3.1; sdhasvantau, xix.32.5 ; 
svddhdvantau, voc., v.9.8. 

Weak form for strong: Ardtumatd, x.59.1; see p. 516. 


ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE DuAL MASCULINE. 


A. Ablative: ashthivddbhydm. Genitives: vdjinivatos ; 
gimivatos; sdrasvativatos. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 91 forms (from 46 stems). 

B. There are 53 forms (from 17 stems). 

A. The forms are: akshanvéntas; dnasvantas; dmavantas, 3; arvantas, 11; 
dgvdvantas ; dgt’rvantas; iddvantas; indravantas, 1; @’rjasvantas; énasvantas; 
kaksht’vantas ; kérnavantas; ghrtavantas, 2; cashd’lavantas ; 25 
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di’/manvantas, 2; dravinasvantas ; dhi’vantas ; némasvantas ; niyiitvantas ; nrvan- 
tas; pdtnivantas,3; padvdintas; pavitravantas, 2; pd’jasvantas; pushtd’vantas ; 
pashanvantas ; prajd’vantas, 2; prdyasvantas, 10; pravdtvantas ; bhagavantas, 3 ; 
marttvantas ; yajiidvantas ; vacand’vantas; varmanvantas; virdvantas; vrct’vantas ; 
paktivantas ; cagvantas, 4; cimivantas ; sdptivantas ; sutd’vantas, 7; svadhdvantas, 
voc.; starvantas ; himdvantas ; hr’shivantas. 

B. The forms are: aijimdntas ; ishumantas; rshtimdntas, 3; kshumédntas, 2; 
jydtishmantas, 2; tvishimantas; dyumdntas, 4; madhumantas, 12; midhishmantas ; 
yavamantas ; rayimdntas ; vadhi/manias (i.126.3); vd’cimantas, 2; cicwmantas ; 
sthivimdntas ; harshumdntas ; havishmantas, 18. 


Weak form for strong: indrdvatas, iv.27.4; see p. 516. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 

The paradigms end in -vdnti, -mdnti. We find ghrtdvdnti, 
ix.96.13¢; pagumd'nti, 97.1.d; 92.6a. In every case, the 4 is 
eighth in a pdda of eleven syllables, and the pada reads -dnti 
(Prat. ix.27,30). The SV. variants (i.532,526) of the first two 
passages also read -dmti. Cf. p. 510. 

Weak form for strong: kshumdti (yathd’), iv.2.18; see p- 516. 
The AV. reads d@’ ydthéva kshim dti(!) pagué akhyat, xviii.3.23. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. There are 54 forms (from 28 stems). 

B. There are 16 forms (from 8 stems). 

A. The forms are: drvatas, 13; indrdvatas (x.101.1); rtviydvatas ; krgand’- 
vatas ; janivatas ; tipasvatas, 2; trshyd’vatas ; tvd’vatas, 2; nrvatas,2; pdtnivatas, 
2; pastidvatas, 2; poshid’vatas; prajd’vatas,2; bhangurd’vatas, 3; ydcasvatas ; 
ydtumd’vatas ; rabhasvatas ; rayivatas ; revdtas ; vénanvatas ; vrct’vatas, 2; car- 
yand’vatas; cacvatas, 6; cimivatas; sutd’vatas; sdnrtd’vatas ; hiranyavatas ; 
héshasvatas. 

B. The forms are: gomatas, 8; j ; prdashtimatas ; madhumatas ; 
vadhi’matas (vi.27.8: viii.57.11); virtkmatas; sdnumdtas; suastimdtas. For 
dyuméta i-, p. -tah, read -te, vi.17.14. 

Strong form for weak. Possibly préyasvanto (nd satrd'ca @ 
gata), x.77.4d, is an A.p.: ‘Come hither to (us), who are united, 
(and) who have, as it were, your favorite morsels ready for you.’ 
Still less probable is it that Aavishmanto in verse 1 1s an A.p. 
Has not an effort at formal parallelism (cf. 16, 3c, 4d, 55) dis- 
turbed the text in 4d, and displaced an original prdéyasvato ? 
At vi.27.8, Miller’s first and second editions and Aufrecht’s first 
have indeed vadhd'mantas; but Aufrecht’s second reads vadhd’- 
matas, and so BR. The Atharvan, at xviii.1.57c, reads dyumd'n 
dyumanté (!so MSS. and ed.) @ vaha—a curious imitation of 
verse 56c and RV. x.16.12._ The impossible accent seems to be a 
blind imitation of ugatdés; we must read dyumdntas or dyumdtas. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
A. Masculines: drvadbhis, 10; dékshindvadbhis; pdtnivadbhis; 
maghdvadbhis; rdbhasvadbhis; revddbhis; vd'javadbhis; gdg- 
gimivadbhis; sutésomavadbhis. Neuter: ghrtdvad- 
is, 2. 
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B. Masculines: rshtimddbhis; kridumddbhis ; gomadbhis 
harhishmadbhis ; bhanumddbhis ; vidyinmadbhis ; havishmad- 
bhis. Neuter: mdédhumadbhis. 


DaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculines: maghdvadbhyas, 19; from AV., bhdgavad- 
bhyas, v.31.11; mi'javadbhyas, v.22.14; sé6mavadbhyas, xviii.4.73, 

B. Masculines: ydtumddbhyas (Gr., -bhias), vii.104.20,25; from 
AV., mdtrmddbhyas, xii.1.60. Neuter: vibhumddbhyas. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong: drvatdm, 4; ddékshindvatém; bhargurd'- 
vatim; ydtumd'vatdm, 2; gdgvatdm, 4; gimivatdm; sutd'vatdm; 
from AV., datvdtdm, iv.3.4; himdvatdm, vi.95.3. 

B. The Rik has no example. The AV. has gématdm, iv.36.6. 


LOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong: dmavatsu; drvatsu; yushmd'vatsu; maghd- 
vatsu, 7, and x.93.14 (Gr., maghéshu). 
B. Here belongs dyumdtsu. 


STEMS IN VAN, MAN, AN. 


The stems formed by the suffixes van, man, and an are declined 
alike, and it has therefore seemed best to treat them in a single 
section. The man-stems, however, show peculiarities not shared 
at all, or only to a slight extent, by those in van and an: viz, 
the ecthlipsis of m in the Ls., the a the ending in the 
L.s., and the long -d@ of the samhitd in the N.A.p.n. 

These stems are declined for the most part only in the masculine 
and feminine. For the few feminine forms from n-stems and for 
the regular ways of forming the feminine, see below. The 
masculine and neuter forms from stems in van are given case by 
case under category A; those from stems in man, under category 
B; and those from stems in an, under category C. 

The A-stems. The stems in van are chiefly verbal adjectives 
and the forms are almost exclusively masculine. Only about a 
dozen stems show neuter forms: two adjectives, pdtvan and 
vivdsvan; and the substantives tégvan, 1 and 2 dhdnvan, pdrvan, 
a-parvan, snd'van, turvan, ddvdn, an-arvan, and somapdrvan. 

The B-stems. The stems in man may be pretty equally divided 
between masculines and neuters. The latter are verbal abstracts; 
the former, nomina agentis and compounds of the neuters. 

The C-stems. The stems in an are masculines and neuters. 
They are not numerous. 

The formation of several stems is not wholly clear: e. g., 
rjigvan (A?); girshdn (C), whose sh is perhaps a part of the 
suffix. Since the » of yiévan (A) is of merely phonetic origin 
(yu-v-an) the stem ought to be put under C. Under C belongs 
gu-dn,; so vi-bhv-dn, pdrijm-an. 
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van, man, an. | 


Supplementary themes. The forms of the n-stems are supple- 
mented oftener than any others by forms from auxiliary themes. 
This fact is remarkably illustrated in the N.A.s.n. of C-stems. 
Cf. Pan. vi.1.63. The an-stems are generally oxytone; the others, 
barytone. 

One stem appears in quadruple form: dsia, dsdn, d's, and dsd’ 
(a transition-stem, seen in the adverbially accented dsayd’), Two 
stems appear in triple form: dhan, dhas, dhar; a'dhan, i'dhas, 
i'dhar. With dsia, dsdin, d's, cf. ydishd, yishin, (TS. 
vi.3.11'"); udakd, uddn, id; ugdn, ug (Orient und Oce, ; 
doshdn, dés. Analogous, moreover, are the om: akshan, 
dkshi; asthdn, dsthi; dadhin, dadhi; sakthdn, sdkthi; and like- 
wise cakdn, gdkrt; yakdn, yadkrt; asdn and dsrt (cf. p. 463, and 
TS. vii.4.9'; the — t may be due to the false analogy of 
gdkrt and ydkrt). Further, we may add: dr-van, -vant; r'k-van, 
-vant; maghd-van, -vant; sahd'-van, -vant; dadhi-kra@'-van, -kra’. 
The feminine yéshan is supplemented by ydéshand and ydshd. 

The stems in van, man, and an distinguish the weak cases from 
the strong by lengthening the a of the suffix in the strong. 

Weak form for strong. Several stems, however, are constant 
exceptions to this rule and always keep the short vowel in the 
strong cases. They are: aryamd'n, pdshd'n, indrdpashd'n, somd- 
pishd'n, rbhukshd'n, and the fem. ydshdn. Moreover, a few other 
stems show now the short vowel and now the long. 

A. The N.d.m. yd'nd, ix.68.5, points to an exceptional weak 
form yévdn-d, rather than to yévdnd. Similar is the N.p.m. 
maghdénas, vi.44.12, which stands for maghdvdn-as, In x.92.14, 
Roth takes anarvd'n-am as A.s.f. with dditim. The & may be 
justified on metrical grounds, as penultimate of a jagaté. In AV. 
xix.35.5, we have yé kr’'tudno devdkrtds; but krindvo has been 

. The stem tmd'n makes tmd'n-am, -d, -e, tmd'ni and tmd'n 
(but cf. tmd’nam and dtmd’nam); so jémdnd. 

C. The stems wkshdn and vr'shan waver between d& and @. See 
A.s., N.d., and N.p.m, From the stem tdékshdn I can cite no 
strong form with d. 

Besides the strong forms with @ in the written text, the metre 
points to forms with @ where the text has @. This fact was 
touched upon by Kuhn, Beitrdge, iii.121. I have looked through 
all the 642 passages in which the forms of the A.s.m., N.A.V.d. 
m., N.p.m., and N.A.p.n. occur with written @ in the penult, and 
found some 19 pddas whose cadence demands a short d These 
are given under the proper cases: e. g. purutmd'nam, text 4, 
Vili. 2.388. 

Strong for weak. There is no certain instance. Possibly 
jarima@'nas stands for jarimnds; see Ab.s.m, Cf. mahdtmdnas, 
A.p.m. ; and wshd’sas, as-stems, A.p.f. 

ese stems show another important peculiarity, namely, the 
i of thematic @ in the following vocalic weak cases : 
the L, D., and Ab.G.s., G.L.d., A.p.m. and G.p. In the L.s. and 


| 
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in the N.A.d.n. this syncopation is optional in Sanskrit, and never 
occurs (with one exception—see L.s.) in the Rik, so that we may 
leave these cases out of view. 

In Sanskrit, the @ of the suffix dm is syncopated in the above- 
named cases. This rule holds good also for the Rik. There are 
but two exceptions in the written text (wkshdnas and vr'shanas), 
and several disclosed by the metre (see below). The vw (d@) of 
vi-bhv-dn is, indeed, radical rather than suffixal; nevertheless, the 
word is treated as a van-stem so far as syncopation is concerned; 
similarly pdrij(a)m-an, etc. The combinations of consonants 
resulting from syncopation of C-forms are: kn, ji, dn, dhn, vn, 
gn, shn, sn, hn, kthn, sthn, rdhn, kshn, rshn, jji. 

In Sanskrit, the & of the suffixes vdén and mdn, when these are 

receded by a vowel, is — This rule holds good neither 
or the written text of the Rik, nor for the text as the metre 
shows it to have been pronounced. The diaskeuasts have some- 
times written the word without syncopation, as it was also 
spoken, e. g. mahimdnas, x.54.3; they have sometimes written it 
with syncopation, conformably to the later orthography, but not 
to the spoken text, e. g. sémah kaldge gatédydimnd pathd’, ix.86.16d 
(for which the AV., xviii.4.60, has the orthography conformable 
to the spoken text, gatéydmand) ; or they have written it with | 
———. conformably also to the spoken text. There are, 
then, three cases : 

Case I. The text has van, man, an, and the metre confirms it. 

Case II. The text has vn, mn, n, and the metre requires or 


admits the restoration of the syncopated vowel—v(a)n, m(a)n, (a)n. 
Case III. The text has vn, mn, n, and the metre confirms it. 
The fourth — case,—that the text should have more than 


enough syllables, i. e. van, man, an, and the metre require vn, mn, 
n,——does not occur. 

There are, in the Rik, 65 A-forms (excluding maghénas, -os, 
-dm), 59 B-forms, and 238 C-forms in which the thematic @ would 
be syncopated according to the rules of the later language. The 
sum is 362. 

Case IL. In 48 instances the @ appears in the written text. 
These are: (A) ddvdne, 28;— (B) omdnd; pravddydmand j 
bhimdnd; bhi'mand; sya'mand; hemdnd; tra’mane; dd'mane; 
bha'manas; mahimdnas,2; dé'manas; bha'manas, 3; yd'manas; 
niomanas;— (C) ukshdnas; vr'shanas (RV. iv.2.2 and AV. xi. 
2.22); ugdne ?. 

Case IL. In (362—48=) 314 instances, the @ is syncopated in 
the written text. In 46 of these 314 instances, Gr. proposes to 
restore the syncopated a. 

IL. a. In only 12 instances is this restoration imperative. These 
are: (A) rtd’v(a)ne, viii.92.8 ; (B) gatdéydm(a)nd, ix.86.16 ; nd'm- 

a)nd, x.77.8; aryam(d)ne, text -mné, iv.3.5; dhd'm(a)ne, v.48.1; 
m(a)nas, vii.86.5 ; dhd’m(a)nas, vii.58.1; s4’m(a)nas, 11.23.16 ; 
sd'm(a)nas-sdm(a)nas, ii.23.17; (C) mah(dé)nd, text mahnd’, iv. 
2.1: x.6.7; vr'sh(a)nas, viii.7.33, 
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II. &. The remaining 34 of the 46 restorations pro by Gr. 
are at the end of catalectic pddas of 7 or of 11 syllables, which 
are thus converted into acatalectic pddas of 8 or of 12. Like the 
resolutions of -@m etc. in similar situations, they are not impera- 
tively necessary ; but they are admissible. Thus in vii.31.1¢, the 
text has sékhdyah somapd'vne; a and b are pddas of 8 syllables, 
and all three may be made uniform by reading sékhdyah soma- 
pdv(a)ne. Cf. Kuhn, Bettrdge, iv.195. There are 27 restora- 
tions at the end of pddas of 7 syllables: (A) drdv(a)ne, vii. 
31.5; vr'shapraydv(a)ne, viii.20.9; somapd'v(a)ne, vii.31.1; 32.8; 
drdv(a)nas, 1.36.15 ; somapd'v(a)nas, viii.67.7 ; drdv(a)nas, A.p., 
ix.13.9; 61.25; 63.5; rérdv(a)ndm, viii.39.2 ; vdjada'v(a)ndm, 
1.17.4; sahasrada'v(a)ndm,i.17.5; somapda'v(a)ndm,i.30.11; (B) 
dhd'm(a)nd, ix.39.1: x.166.4; sd’m(a)nd, viii.84.7 ; 
iv.32.24a; dnusra-, 24b; sd'm(a)ne, viii.4.17; 6.47; sushd'm(a)ne, | 
viii.23.28 ; 24.28; 26.2; dhd'm(a)ne, Viii.52.11; 81.25: ix.24.5; 
(C) r@'j(a)nd, text x.97.22;— further, from the AV., 
dhi'm(a)nd, x.5.7-14; sthirddhdm(a)nas, x.4.11; nd’m(a)ni, 
N.d.n., iv.9.10. 
II. c. There are 7 restorations at the end of pddas of 11 sylla- 
bles: (A) svadhd'v(a)ne, vii.46.1; drdv(a)nas, viii.49.10; drd- 
v(a)nas, A.p., 1.36.16; evayd'v(a)nas, 11.34.11; (B) suhdvitund- | 
m(a)ne, ix.85.6b (cf. a); dhd'm(a)ne, x.76.8; dhd'm(a)nas, 1.87.6. | 
Case III, In 268 instances the @ is syncopated. The forms 
are: (A) grd’vnd, 2; -as,2; -dm,2; dadhikrd'vnas, 6; prdtar- 
ydvunas ; bhiridd'vnas ; yuktdgrdvnas ; sutapd'vne; -as; su- 
di'vne; svadhd'vne;— (B) aryamné, 2; -ds,6; jarimné; nd'mnd; 
thindmndm ; mahimnd', 3; -é; -ds, 2; lémnas-lomnas;— (C) 
akshnis; dend, 3; -as; adhnd, 3; -e,3; -as,17; -dm, 28; dsnd’; 
-ds, 3; indrapishnés; ukshnds, 3; udnd',5; -ds,6; a'dhnas; 
janard'jnas; dadhnd', 3; -ds; pishnd'; -é, 4; -ds, 6; prati- 
di'vne; mahnd', 32; mirdhnis, 2; yaknis; yamdrdjiias; ydsh- 
nis; rd@jie, 3; -as, 9; vr'shnd, 2; -e, 34; -as, 43; -dm, 2; 
girshnd’, 3; -é; -ds, 3. 
In 60 instances out of 362, the & is written, or required by the 
metre. If we consider only the A and the B-forms (124), we find 
that in nearly half of them (54—from I. and II.a), the & is written 
or required, and that in the rest (70) it is syncopated. That is, 
in tabular form : 


Ia ILe Til. Sum 
A 28 1 13 4 19 65 
B 17 8 13 3 18 59 
Cc 3 3 1 231 238 

48 12 27 7 268 362 


Transition to the a-declension. This is common in Pali; ef. 
Kuhn, Pali-Gr. pp. 73-5. Thus from the form addhdn-am (adh- 
vdn-am) comes the stem addhdna—L.s. addhdnena, Dhammapada, 
page 263. 
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A. In 1.37.1, we read gdérdho (neut.) md'rutam anarvd'nam: 
we may regard the last word as a form of transition to the 
a-declension (anarvd'na-m, A.s.n.); but another explanation has 
been offered on p. 330 top. Cf. also Miller, Translation, p. 56, 

If Roth is right in taking anarvii’n-am, x.92.14, with dditim (‘the inviolable 
Aditi’—see p. 523), we may regard this form as the point of departure for the 
nominative anarvii’na-s, v.51.11: viii.31.12. Here, however, Anarvdna-s seems 
to be personified as a deity, ‘The Inviolable,’ so that the mythology as well as 
the transition-form would indicate that these two passages belong to the upper 
strata of the Vedic deposits. The stem satvand occurs but twice (-dm, x.115.4: 
-ais, v.37.4), and as entirely equivalent to the common sitvan ; its accent, how- 
ever, makes its relation to sdtvan doubtful. If these are not regarded as 
transition-forms, we must assume the stems anarvin-a, satvan-d, as secondary 
derivatives from van-stems ; but these are very rare (nivand, vagvand, gucukvand). 

In ii.40.6. and vii.40.4, occurs (dditir) anarvd’; this may be 
regarded, without undue violence to Vedic grammar, as a femi- 
nine nom. sing. to the stem anarvdn; and if so, it may be the 

oint of departure for the neuter form anarvd-m (1,164.2, cakrdm; 
185.3, ddtram), anarvd’ being felt as N.s.f. to a stem anarvd’, and 
a N.A.s.n. being formed after the analogies of the a-declension. 
BR. and Gr., however, refer these forms directly to a stem anarvd. 

Six or more stems in van have subsidiary a-forms. Thus 
beside r’kvan, ribhvan, tékvan, gikvan, vdkvan, vibhd'van, we 
find: rkvd-s (x.36.5), rbhva-m (vi.49.9: x.120.6), takud-s (viii. 
58.13), gikud-s (AV. x.6.3), vdkvds (N.p.f., RV. x.148.5; A.p.f, 
iv.19.7), vibhd'va-m (i.148.1), The a-forms are infrequent. eir 
relation to the van-stems is somewhat problematic, and perha 
they are, after all, independent formations. Nevertheless, the 
relation of the nominatives r’bhvd and vibhd'vd to the accusatives 
r'bhvam and vibhd'vam is strikingly like that of the Pali nomin- 
atives yuvd and muddhd to the accusatives yuvam and muddham 
(Dhammapada, verse 72). 

B. There exist beside the man-stems a number of equivalent 
ma-stems, which are of sporadic occurrence or of later date. 
Compare darmdn with darmd-s (iii.45.2); dhdrman (RV.) with 
dhérma (not till after RV.); éman with éma-s (VS. xviii.15); 
héman with hémdya (VS. viii.58); djman with djma; vigudkar- 
man-i ete. with vigudkarmena (only RV. x.166.4) and Vissa- 
kammena (Dhammapada, p. 117 end); vrsha-karman with vird- 
karma-m ; priyd-dhdman (AV. xvii.10) with priyd-dhdmdya. 
The stem yd’man is Vedic only; yd'ma, Vedic and post-Vedie. 

C. Transition to the a-declension is most frequent with the an- 
stems, particularly in the N.A.s.n. (q.v.), where a-forms are exclu- 
sively used. In the masc., corresponding to the A.s. pdshdn-am, we 
find the transition-nominative sing. pdshdna-s (x.93.4), and the G.s. 
pishandsya (with possibly false accent in the unclear hymn x.5, 
verse 5). For the incorrect a-girshdnds, N.p.m., Khila to x.108, 
the AV. has -nds, vi.67.2. In other instances, the N.A.p.n. may 
serve as the point of departure; see p. 347. Thus girshdn makes 
its N.A.p.n. girshd'ni or girshd'; and correspondingly, its Ls. 
girshani (RV.) or girshé (AV. vii.56.6: xiv.1.55); its dual (dué) 
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girshé (RV.), and its N.A.s. girshd-m (cf. sisam). Just so dhan 
makes Ghdni and Ghd; and correspondingly, dhn-dm and dhdndm 
(viii.22.13). Similarly ydshén makes ydshd'ni (TBr. Comm. 
11.668—BR. stem ydsha); but in the Ls. we find ydshnd' (VS. 
xxv.9) and ydshéna (TS. v.7.20). Starting from the weak forms 
den-as, ahn-ds, -é, ete., come the transition-stems dgna, ahnd 
and the forms pdérvdhné, L.s., x.34.11; dgnais, viii.2.2. 

ust as the Skt. dharma usurps the place of the Vedic dhdrman, 
so ursha (cf. vusa) supplants vr'shan. 

With especial frequency do a-stems take — of an-stems at 
the end of com me thus, akshdn, -akshé; ukshan, mahokshd-m 
(Cat.Br. iii.4.1°); vr'shan, -vurshd-s (AV. v.16). Compare, further, 
an-asthdén with an-asthd-s (RV. viii.1.34) and drv-asthd't (Cat.Br. 
viii.7.2"); brhdd-ukshdé (N.s.m., RV.) with brhdd-ukshdya (VS. 
viii.8); r@jan with adhirdjd-m (x.128.9); saptdbhis with tri- 
saptais; ete. 

Transitions from the a-declension. See nikdmabhis, L.p.m., and 
above p. 347. 

Accent. In the weak cases of oxytone stems, if the @’ is synco- 
et the accent is thrown forward upon the case-ending. A. 

early all the van-stems are barytone, and no instance of an 
accented case-ending occurs. B, Of the man-stems, the neuters 
are barytone; but the masculine verbal abstracts and nomina 
agentis are oxytone, and accented case-endings are not infre- 
quent: e. g. mahimn-d', aryamn-é, klomn-ds. C. Of the an- 
stems, some 15, masculine and neuter, are oxytone, and accented 
case-endings often occur: e. g. majjn-d', pishn-é, mirdhn-ds, 
indrdpashn-bs, ukshn-ds (A.p.m.); udn-d', dsn-é, yakn-ds, ete. 

Since yi'n-e, yd'n-as, géin-as stand for yivan-e, -as, gudn-as, 
their accent is perfectly regular; so tmdn-d, for dtmdn-d (p. 341 
end). Compare p. 408 med. 


THE FEMININE FORMS. 


A. The forms that serve as feminines to the stems in van are 
regularly made from other stems in vari. 


The RV. has 25 such stems: abhibhd’vart ; rid’vart ; evayd’vart ; talpact’vart ; 
nishshidhvart ; pi’vart; parvajd’vart; prasi’vari; bahusi’vari; bhéridd’vari ; 
mitaribhvart ; ydjvart; vakvart; vibhd’vart; cakvart; ¢rushtivart ; 
cvelayd’vart ; sametevart; sajitvart; sayd’vart; sumndvart; samrtdvart (also 
-vati); sr’tvart; svadhd’vart. Further occur: agrétvari, AV. xii.1.57; abhikr’t- 
vari, ii.8.2; abhi’tvart, TS. iv.1.10°; wttdnaci’vart, AV. iii.21.10; kr’tvart, iv.18.1; 
mitarizvart, v.2.9 (ef. RV.); vahyaci’vart, iv.5.3; vimr’gvart, xii.1.29,35,37. For 
pretvart and Goddvari, see BR. Of. Bollensen, Z.D.M.G. xxii.604. I know of no 
Vedic stem in vant. Exceptional is atharvt’ (atharvan). 


Only a few sporadic feminine forms are made from stems in 
van, and these 1 regard as irregular extensions of the van-stems 
beyond their proper field P 515-6), due perhaps to the false 
analogy of the man-stems. ese forms are: saytigvd (gdyatri’), 
x.130.4; anarvd’ (? dditis), ii.40.6: vii.40.4; anarvd'n-am (? ddi- 
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tim), x.92.14; sa(m)sthd'vdnd (rédasi), viii.387.4; imdhanvabhis 
(dhentibhis), ii.34.5; sahasradd'v(a)ndm (sumatind'm), or m., 
1.17.5. 

B. So far as the evidence goes, it seems to show, on the other 
hand, that stems in man originally served for all three genders, 
Forms like sutdrmdnam (nd'vam), therefore, I regard as regular. 
The stems in man seldom offer occasion for the formation of fem: 
inines, save at the end of compounds. 

There is not a single certain example in the Rik of a feminine formed by adding 
# to the stem in man; but the AV. has several: durnd’mni, iv.17.5: xix.36.6; 
paiicandmni, viii.9.15; mahd’-, xi.7.6; vigud-, vii.15.2; sahdsra-, viii.7.8. Gr. 
refers tmdnid to tmdni, fem. of tman; cf. BR. Doubtful is dwradmani’ (cf. 
ddman), VS. ii.20. The entirely exceptional fem. to brédhman, namely brdéhmi, is 
found only in a play upon words with yahvi’ (BR.), ix.33.5. 

The feminine forms from man-stems are: sdlakshmd, x.10.2; 
12.6; dyutddydmdnam (ushdsam), v.80.1; sutdrmdnam (nd'vam), 
Viii.42.3 ; sutrd’mdnam (prthivi'm), sugdrmadnam (dditim), x.63.10 

=AV. vii.6.3); drishtabharman (adite), viii.18.4; prthuydman 
vi.64.4; sujdnmant (dhishdne), with neuter ending !— 
cf. p. 433 top, 1160.1; géicijanmanas (ushdsas), vi.89.3; vdja- 
bharmabhis (atibhis), viii.19.30; sukdrmabhis (Say. avgulibhis), 
ix.70.4; gukrdsadmandm vi.47.5; from AV., su- 
shi'md, vii.46.2 (Gr. and BR., stem -ma). 


C. The word yéshanas, ‘women,’ occurs 8 times; aside from 
this there are 6 feminine forms from an-stems. These are: vr'shd, 
(kdgd) viii.33.11: (vd@’k) x.115.8; vr'shdnam (tvdeam), i.129.3; 


vr'shand (dy@' vaprthivi’), x.66.6 ; pdrijmdnas (vidyiitas), v.10.5; 
rapgadidhabhis (dhenvibhis), 1.34.5. 


The an-stems appear at the end of feminine compounds with the suffix i as 
follows: in the Rik, dchidra-idhnt; samrd’jii; sédmardjit; hatévrshni; riru- 
¢irshni ; saptagirshni ; in the AV., ékamérdhni, viii.9.15; sindhurdjii, vi.24.3. 


THE MASCULINES AND NEUTERS. 


The feminines being thus enumerated, we may proceed to the 
masculine and neuter forms. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. There are 308 forms in -vd (from 73 stems). —_B. There 
are 207 forms in -md (from 49 stems). C. There are 376 forms 
in -d (from 18 stems). Sum, 891. 


According to Curtius, Studien, ii.163, dgmé and pitd’ presuppose the forms 
dgmén and pitd’r. Continuing, then, the search begun on p. 424 top, I examined 
every one of these 891 forms as it stands in the samihitd and obtained the results 
here given. Collision of final -4 with a vowel occurs 99 times in the interior of 
a pdda, and about 25 times at the end of a pdda (e. g. iii.1.23: iii.5.9: vi.22.7: 
vi. 12.4). 

In the interior of a pdda, the vowels are written as coalescing in 74 instances, 
and the metre also shows that they must be combined. Thus -d unites with a- 
28 times: as in i.32.3; with é- (especially the ¢ of iva) to e 42 times: as in ii.26.1; 
with u- to o in i.167.8: iii.27.14: v.46.5; with e- to ad in x.61.26. 


| 
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The vowels are written as coalescing, where the metre demands hiatus, in 18 
instances: i.69.9); 87.4c; 91.50; 174.la; 178.2a: ii.20.3@?: iv.40.2d; 57.7b: 
v.31.12c; 443d: vi.20.3b: vii40.4b; 93.7d: viii.l6.7a: ix.86.45a; 88.3d: 
x.6.2b ; 117.7e. 


In only four passages have the diaskeuasts taken due account 
of the metrical value of -@ a- as two syllables and written them 
with hiatus: namely, in the combination péshd’ a-, v.51.11: 
vi.50.5: x.26.1,9, covered by the Prat., ii28, There are only 
three instances in which r- follows. They are 


iv.33.3. vd’jo vibhvant rbhir indravantah, p. -vd 
iv.36.6. yarir vd’jo vibhvdt rbhavo yam d’vishuh, p. -vd 
vii.48.3. vibhvdh rbhukshd’ vd’jo aryah, p. vd. 


The precept of Caunaka ye excepts vibhvd from the influence 
of ii.11, whereby we should have vibhvd r-. According to the 
metrical canon (p. 423-4), the combination -d r- results regularly 
in ar, except... . “(3) when .. . -@ stands for . . -ds, -e, -ai, 
-dn, or -dr.” Since the metre here demands hiatus or at least 
forbids the fusion vibhvarbhir etc., Grassmann ( W2., p. vii) 
would “restore the original form vibhvdn.” To these may 
os be added r'bhvdn, vi.34.2, text r’bhvdii at the end of 
a (before ékah) ; see Prat. ii.31, r. 61, clxvi. 


A. The forms are: agrayd’vd; dtharvd, 5; admasddvd; ddhvd, 8; anarvd’, 
1; abhicastipd’vd, 2; abhisatud ; abhiardhaydjvd ; amativd’; ardtivti’,4; drdvd, 
5; drvd, 20 times, and vii.58.4; dgupdtvd; ugrddhanvd; r’kvd, 2; r’ghdva ; 
2; rnayd’vd; rndvd’; rtd’vd, 31; r’bhvd, 1; krshndadhvd, 2; kratuprd’vd ; 
kshipradhanvd ; grd’vd, 16; takvd; dadhikrd’vd, 3; devayd’vd ; drushadvd ; 
nrshidvé ; pdtharvd; patvd: purukr’tvd; parvayd’vd; prariked ; 
prataritud ; badhasr’tvd ; bhdridd'va; maghavd, 68; mddvd ; mrakshakr’tvd ; 
3; yd’vd; yuktagrdvd, 2; yidhvd, 3; yhvd, 30; raghupdtvd; rérdvd; 
vikvd, 2; vasudd’vd ; vdjadd’vd ; vijd’vd vibhd’vd, 19; vibhr’tva ; vr’shaparvé ; 
cubharnyd’vd ; ; gyendpated ; crutar[a]vd ?; crushtivd’ ; satindsaivd ; satyd- 
madvé ; sdtvd, 10 times, and v.33.5; samddvd, 2; sahd’vd, 4; sitvd; sudhdnvd ; 
sr’tvd ; somapda’vd ; somasitvd ; stibhvd; hitvd ?. 

B. The forms are: akarmd’; dbrahma, 2; aryamd’, 77; dgmd, 4; asremd’ ; 
dima’, 15; dguhéma, 4; ishtaydmd; usrdydmé ; krlabrahmd, 3; jarimd’, 6; 
jati’bharma ; trpdlaprabharmdé; darmd’; ddadmd’; durnd’md, 2; durmédnmé ; 
dyutadydmda ; dvijinmd, 3; dharma’ ; dhvasmd’ ; pa’kasthémd, 2; prthipragdmd ; 
brahmda’, 24; bhujmd’; bhi’rijanma ; mahimd’, 16; ; raghuyd’méa ; 
vadmd’, 2; varimd’ ; vigvakarmd, 3; vr’shaprabharmé ; cata’tmd, 2; satyadharmd, 
3; satyamanmd, 2; saptandmd; sahdsraydmd ; sddhikarmd ; suka sujdnimd, 
3; sutrd’md, 4; sudydtmd ; subrahmd; sumantundmd ; sumanmd ; suvdhmd ; 
sushthd’md ; svddukshadmé. 

C. The forms are: anasthd’ ; dyahgirshd ; agirshd’; ukshd’, 9; takshd ; tapur- 
mirdha, 2; triddhd’; dvibarhajma; pdrijmd, 13; pasha’, 56; brhddukshd ; 
mitarigud, 19; mardhd’, 8; rd’ja, 99; vibhvd, 10; vr’shd, 150; cud’, 2; sahdsra- 
cirshd; from AV., majjd’, iv.12.3,4; from VS., plihd’, xix.86. 

Besides the regular nominatives drvd, maghdvd, and sahd'vd, 
there are subsidiary forms in -vdn; see p. 516. In some cases 
drdvd is only a metrically suitable way of writing drvd (cf. hdari- 
gmagdru, x.96.8, with gmdgru); so in vii.68.7; and perhaps in 
x.40.7, yuvdr drdvd, text yuvd rdrdvd. In ix.21.5, ¢ is catalectic 
(not drddvd). In viii.63.4, read grut-dr[ajud? In AV. iv.35.5, 
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the reading prdnadd'vdn seems to require a correction to -vd, 
For bhiijjmd, RV. 1.65.5, BR. propose bhujmd’. For krdnd’, see 
pp. 334, 329. 

The word ghrdns occurs AV. vii.18.2, né ghrdns tatdpa. BR. 
set up a stem ghrdnis. Whitney, second marginal note to Ath, 
Pr. ii.26, regards the s as inserted. Is not the stem formed with 
suffix an (ghdr-an, ghr-dn)? Its monosyllabism after syncopation 
— then account for the anomalous case-form. 

ransitions to the a-declension. For anarvdna-s, pdshinews, 
etc., see p. 526. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


The pada-form of the case always ends in -&; but the final is 
sometimes lengthened in the samhitd, chiefly for the sake of the 
metre. See Whitney’s note to Ath. Pr. iii.16. I shall give under 
I. the forms having -@ in both texts; and under II., such as are 
lengthened in the samhitd. 

I. A. Here belong: dhdénva; dhdnva, 6; vivdsva; from AV., 
parva, i.12.2; snd'va, xi.8.11,12. 

B. There are 420 forms (from 35 stems). 

The forms are: djma, 4; ddma; éma, 3; karma, 5; kd’rshma; kshadma, 2; 
carma, 6; janima, 4; janma, 9; tékma; 2; dharma, 3; dhd’ma, 31; 
ni’ma, 18; pitma; bréhma, 78; braéhma-brahma; bhi’ma, 17; manma, 33; 
marma, 3; ya’ma, 2; virma, 11; vasma; végma,2; vioma, 2; cdkma; ¢arma, 
84; sdidma, 14; sd’ma, 10; sd’ma, 3; sthd’ma; sya’ma; svd’dma,2; héma. For 
bhijmd, see N.s.m.; for vr’shand’ma, see below. 

C. My collections yield the interesting negative result that not 

a single neuter stem made by the derivative suffix an forms a 
N.A.s. 
F If we derive kshi’man from ksham (kshd’m-an), we shall have to admit one 
exception, for kshd’ma occurs five times; but it may come from kshd=kshi 
(kshd’-man), and at any rate the word was felt as a man-stem—not as an an-stem. 
t€It is no mere accident that these forms do not occur, since the occasion"for 
them is not infrequent. It may be that a form like ¢érsha’ was to the apprehen- 
sion of the language-users too much” like a naked‘ stem and was accordingly 
avoided. But whether we can motivate this avoidance or not, there is no 
question about the fact that they were avoided. The forms from stems in man, 
on the other hand, are frequent and familiar. 


The N.A.s.n. in from™an-stems ‘is avoided, by recourse to 
other stems. The stems dhan and @'dhan have as a N.A.s.n. 
Ghar and a'dhar ; akshdn, asthdn, dadhdn, and sakthdn have 
dkshi, dsthi (AV. ii.5.3*),"and sdkthi (TS. 
v.3.12") ; dsdn, uddn, girshdn, and yashdn have dsia-m, udaka-m, 
giras (and girshd-m, AV. iv.34.1), and ydsha-s (Schol. to VS. 
xxv.9); yakdn, gakdn, and asdn have ydkrt (AV. x.9.16), gakrt, 
and dsrt (TS. vii.4.9'). The last form (for dsrk) has been regarded 
as a purely phonetic anomaly (p. 466); but see p. 523. Instead 
of yévd from yiv-an we find yévat as if from yi-vant; see p. 516. 
Furthermore, the form vr'shd as a neuter adjective is avoided in 
several ways: either by putting the masculine form with a neuter 
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noun (vr'shd vdnam, ix.64.2—cef. gotram harigriyam, p. 377); or 
by using the derivative vr'shniam (with ¢gdvas, viii.3.8: ix.64.2: 
Val. 3.10) ; or by using the otherwise unheard-of vr’shni (paroxy- 
tone—with ¢gdvas, v.35.4: viii.3.10; with vili.7.23). 
For vr'shand'ma (ix.97.54—corrupt), Gr. suggests ur'shano nd; 
see Ueb. 

These surrogate-forms are to be regarded, for the most part, as 
supplementary rather than transitional. But see p. 526. 

The samhitd has -d; pada, Here belong: (A) dhdnud; 
(B) kdrma; jdnimad; bhi'md, 3; viomd; svd'dmd; dhd'md, 
AV. vi.31.3; (C ?) kshd'md, 3, and AV. xviii.3.21 (RV. iv.2.16). 


This protraction occurs in the second place of a trishtubh-pdda in iv.2.16: 
x.45.4; of an anushtubh-pdda, x.176.1; of an aksharapankti, i.69.3d; in the 
eighth place of a trishtubh-pdda, i.62.8: x.129.1; of a jagati-pdda, ii.24.14: 
x.142.2; and as penultimate of a trishtubh-pdda, vi.12.5. In all these cases it is 
metrical. It occurs also in the fifth place of a trishtubh-pdda, i.61.14 (Prat. 
viii.8); and at the end of a trishtubh-pdda, i.173.6 (viii.30). The AV., at vi.31.3, 
has -d in the fourth place, while the RV. (x.189.3) has -d. 


Transitions to the a-declension. For anarvd'na-m (?), anar- 
vd-m, girshd-m, etc., see above and p. 526. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


I. The A.s.m. generally has the penult long. A. There are 
68 forms in -vdnam (from 23 stems). B. There are 85 forms in 
-manam (from 32 stems). | C. There are 51 forms in -dram 
(from 12 stems). Sum, 204. 


A. The forms are: ddhvdnam, 3; anarvd’nam, 7; dyajvdnam; : 
ricvdnam ; rndvd’nam ; rtd’vdnam, 5; grd’vdnam, 2; dadhikrd’vinam ; dhitd’- 
vinam, 2; pi’vdnam; purunishshidhvinam ; puroyd’vdnam, 3; prdtaryd’vdnamn, 
3; maghavdanam, 11; mushivd’nam ; yéivdnam, 16; crushtivd’nam, 2; sajitvdnam ; 
situinam, 2; sayd’vdnam ; sahd’vdnam ; sr’kvdénam. 

B. The forms are: dgmdnam, 8; asremd’nam; dtmda’nam, 4; ojmd’nam; 
omd’nam, 4; jarimd’nam ; tuvibrahmdnam ; darmd’nam, 2; dadmd’nam, 3; dur- 
mainmdanam ; dyutadyamanam ; dvijanmdnam ; dharmd’nam, 2; pa’kasthémdnam ; 
purutmd’nam ; brahmd’nam, 5; bhimd’nam ; mahimd’nam, 27; varimd’nam, 2; 
varshmd’nam, 3; vicgvakarmdnam ; visarmd’nam ; catd’tmdnam ; satyddhar- 
minam ; saamd’nam, 2; sahdsdmdnam ; sudyétmanam ; subrahmdnam ; sugér- 
minam; somda’nam; svddmd’nam; harimd’nam, 3; from AV., purtindmdnam, 
vi.99.1; stémd’nam, v.13.5. 

C. The forms are: ukshd’nam ; trimardhd’nam ; tricirshd’nam, 2; pdarijmdénam, 
4; prthugmd’nam ; majjd’nam ; mitaricvdnam, 2; mérdhd’nam, 10; rd’jdnam, 
22; vr’shdnam, 2; ¢vd’nam, 3; saptacirshdnam, 2; from AV., plihd’nam, iii.25.3 ; 
panthinam, xii.1.47, see p. 441. 

The scansion of the passages in which these 204 forms occur 
shows that the metre demands or favors a short @ as penultimate 
in the cadence of ten octosyllabic pddas : in ii.6.56 and viii.81.8a 
(anarvd'nam ?); iii.27.2¢ and 40.3a (dhitd'vdnam ?); viii.54.4a 
(mahimd'nam ?); i.50.12a (harimd'nam ?); viii.61.10b ( pdrij- 
miinam ?); ix.114.2e (ra@'janam ?); and possibly in viii.2.380 
( purutmdé’nam ?) and 46.3a (mahimd'nam?). In no other cases 
does the metre give evidence of a short vowel. 
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I. a, From the stems that waver between @ and 4 in the strong 
cases occur: ukshd'nam, 1.164.438; vr'shdnam, ix.34.3: x.89.9: 
VS. xx.40 (in all these passages, the @ being in the second or 
fourth place ~~ be ascribed to the metre); wkshd'nam, VS, 
xxvili.32: Ait. Br. 115; vr'shdnam, Qat.Br. 1.2.5"; tmd'nam, 
Agv. Or. vi.9; tdkshdnam (ef. Schol. to Pan. vi.4.9), Kath. xii.10, 
in Ind. Stud. iii.464. 

II. The text has @ in the penult. There are 98 forms (from 6 
stems). In no case does the metre require @; but it favors 4 in 
the second place of the verse in vi.55.4a+ 1.16.16: i1.16.5d> iii, 
27.15a: viil.15.4b: ix.63.2la; 106.10. 

The forms are: aryamd'nam, 15, and AV. xiv.1.17; pdéshd'nam, 
21, and AV. xi.6.3: xvili.2.53; rbhukshd’nam, 4; further (ef. 
I. a), vr'shdnam, 53; ukshd'nam, 4, and AV. iii.11.8; tmd'nam. 
In Dhammapada, 355d, we have @ as penultimate, hanti afifie va 
attiénam (dtmd'nam). For pdnthdnam (? i.127.6gh: v.10.1: 
Viii.57.13), see p. 441. For anarvd'nam, see p. 531 end, and p. 
527 end, Cf. vrtrahd'nam. 

The form mahd'm is explained by Brugman, as standing for 
mahdn-m ; see Studien, ix.308. 

Transition to the a-declension. For adhi-rd'ja-m etc., see p. 527. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 

A. Masculines: dtharvand; abhiyiigvand; rjigvand, 3; cikit- 
vdnd; gatdparvand, 4;— (IIL) grd'und, 2. 

Neuters: dhdnvand, 3; dhinvand; pdérvand-parvand;— (IIL) 
snd'und, AV. vii.50.9. 

B. Masculines: dgmand, 2; tmdnd, 61; bhdsmand, 2; maj- 
mand, 22; varshmdnd; vigudkarmand;— (L) omdnd; pravdd- 
ydmand; bhiimdind;— (IL. a) gatdydm(a)nd; the AV., xviii.4.60, 
and the SV.,i.557: ii.502, actually have gatéydmand,;— (IIL. 
mahimnd', 3; from AV., aryamnd’, ii.36.2: xiv.1.34; pdmnd’, 
v.22.12; varimnd’, iv.6.2: ix.2.20; mahimnd’, iv.35.3: vi.71.3: 
xi,1.19: xiii.1.8: iv.30.8 (=RV. x.125.8, mahind’). 

Once varimdn makes varimdtd; see p. 516. 

Neuters: kdrmand, 8; jdnmand, 5; dhdérmand, 15; pdtmand; 
bradhmand, 31; mdnmand, 8; vdrmand; vidmdnd, 4; vidhar- 
mand; gakmand, 3; gdrmand, 5; ¢g@kmand; svdjanmand ; 
hdénmand, 5 ;— bhi'mand; syti'mand; hemdnd;— (IL a) 
nd'm(a)nd ; (II. 6) dhd'm(a)nd, 2; sdé’'m(a)nd; from AV., 
dhd'm(a)nd, x.5.7-14 ;— (IIL) nd@’mnd; from AV., dé'mnd, vi. 
103.2,3 ; dhd'mnd, v.27.8; lémnd, iv.12.5; sd’mnd, thrice. 

C. Masculines: mdtarigvand, 1x.67.31; AV. v.10.8; vibhudnd 
(-dnas, Ab., needed), RV. x.76.5 ;—(IL. 5) rd!j(a)nd;—(IIL) dgnd, 
3; pashnd'; vr'shnd, 2; majjid’, AV. iv.12.3,4; plihnd', VS. 
xxv.8; tdkshnd, Katy. Or. vi.1.5 ;—finally, géind, for gudnd, AV. 
vii.5.5. 

Neuters: (IL. a) mah(d)nd, 2;—(TIL) dhnd, 2; dhnd-ahnd; 
dsnd@'; udnd’, 5; dadhna', 3; mahnd', 32; girshnd’, 3; from VS., 
gaknd@', xxxvii.9; sakthnd’, xxiii.29. 
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Shortened forms of the instrumental singular. These occur 
only with stems in mdn. After syncopation of the vowel 4, (1) 
the m is dropped ; (2) but sometimes the n is dropped. 

1. The m is are. The complete history of the form is illus- 
trated by the stem bhimdn; this makes: bhd-mdn-d, RV. i.110.2 ; 
bhi-mn-d', Br. i1.3.4°; bha-n-d', RV. In most cases the ecthlip- 
sis of m may be ascribed to the metre: thus in iii.59.7a (abhi yd 
muhind’ divam) : viii.12.23; 57.3; 81.23: x.119.8, the dropping 
of m gives the needed diiambic cadence; similarly iii.30.13¢, ete. 
See Benfey, AdA. d. kin. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, xix.233 ff. 

The forms are: mahind’ (cf. mahimnd’, thrice), 35 times, and 
ii.7.10: viii59.6 (=SV. 1.213); 81.23; ef. VS. xxvii26—TS. 
iv.1.8°: VS. xvii.18=TS. iv.6.2°: VS, vii.19: TS. iv.3.13°: SV. 
ii,1011,1123 ;—bAdnd’, x.149.3; 82.4=TS. iv.6.2°=VS. xvii.28 
(Mahidh., bhémnd) ;—prathind’, i.8.5=SV. 1.166; Val. 8.1 ;— 
prend’ (cf. premnd, MBh.), x.71.1: TS. v.5.2'; varind’, TS. i.5.3° 
(cf. VS. iii.5): iv.1.3'(=VS. xi.29). It is interesting to observe 
that the VS. in the last two passages has the more grammatical 
varimnd’. In like manner the Atharvan (at iv.30.8) corrects the 
antiquated mahind’ of the Rik (x.125.8) into mahimnd’, to the 
detriment of the metre. Benfey would restore mahind’, AV. 
iv.30.8 and RV. 1.59.7. Perhaps mahnd’ (34) is a shortened form 
for mahind’. Here belongs, according to Gr., dd-n-d' for dd- 
mn-@’, v.52.14,15; 87.2; vili.20.14 (but see p. 335 ad init.): 
viii.33.8 (see p. 330 end). Cf. G.p.m. (mahi'ndm). 

2. The m is dropped. I have but two examples: drdgh-m-d’ 
for drdgh-mdn-d, x.70.4 (Say., drdghimnd); rag-m-d', for rag- 
man-d, vi.67.1 (Say., ragmind). 

Transition-forms. For ydshéna, etc., see p. 527. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


A. Masculines: ddhvane; dpagcdddaghvane; rjigvane, 2; 
kr'tvane, 2; jdsvane; drihvane, 2; prshthaydjvane; mddvane; 
ydjvane; grutdrvane; sdtvane, 2; sukr'tvane; sthirddhanvane; 
—(II. a) (II. 5) drdv(a)ne; vr’shapraydv(a)ne; soma- 
pa'v(a)ne, 2; (IL svadhd'v(a)ne;—(IIL) sutapd'vne; sudd'vne; 
svadhd' une ;—finally, yd'ne. 6. 

Neuters: turvdne, 5;—(I.) ddvdne, 28. 

B. Masculines: tmdne, 6; brahmdne, 2; bhd'rikarmane; from 
AV., takmdne, 7; pdpmdne;—(II. a) aryam(d)ne; (II. 6) usrdyd- 
m(a)ne; dnusra-; s@'m(a)ne, 2; sushd'm(a)ne, 3; (II. c) suhdvi- 
tundm(a)ne;—(IIL.) aryamné, 2; jarimné; mahimné. 

Neuters: kdrmane; jdnmane, 7; dharmane, 3; brdhmane, 9; 
bhdrmane; vidmdne, 2; vidharmane; garmane;—(L.) trd’mane; 
di'mane;——(U. a) dhd'm(a)ne; (i. b) dhd'm(a)ne, 3; (IL. 
dhd'm(a)ne. 

C. Masculines: pdrijmane; vibhvdne; mdtarigvane, 3;—(I.) 
ug-dn-e, vi.20.11, according to Benfey, Orient und Occ. ii.242 ;— 
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(III.) pashné, 4; pratidi'vne; rdijiie, 3; vr'shne, 34 ;—finally, 
géme, AV.i.11.4: vi.37.3: xi.2.2. In RV. iv.3.6, Bollensen reads 
ukshné, text kshé. 
Neuters: dhd'rv-ane;—(IIL) dhne, 3; dsné; girshné-girshne, 
Transition-forms. For brhddukshdya, ete., see p. 527. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


A. Masculines: pdékasiitvanas;—(II. c) drdv(a)nas. 

Neuters: pdérvanus; dhdnvanas, AV., 4 times. 

B. Masculines: dgmanas, 4; dtmdnas, 2; satyddharmanas, 
AV. i.10.3 ;—(IIL) from AV., Alomnds, ii.33.3: ix.8.12; jarimnds, 
XVili.3.62 varimnds, xii.5.72. 

Neuters: cdrmanas, 4; jénmanas; dhaérmanas, 3; mdnmanas; 
vdsmanas; sddmanas;—(I.) bhd'manas;—(II. a) dd'm(a)nas; 
—(III.) lémnas-lomnas; from AV., dd'mnas-damnas, vii.83.2. 

C. Masculines: Benfey regards vibhvdnd c-, x.76.5, as an Ab, 
(-d=-ah) ; see Gott, Abh. xix.261 mirdhnds; vr'shnas; 
plihnds, AV. 1.33.3. 

Neuters: (III.) akshnds; dhnas; dsnds, 3; udnds; yaknis; 
girshnds, 2; vr'shnas d'dhnas, iv.22.6. 

In x.27.21, it is hard to make jarimd’nas the subject of taranti. Roth suggests 
that this may be a metrical way of writing jarimnds ; cf. érdvd (=drvd); hari- 
gmagdru (= -gmagru); sthd’tdrd (I.s.m.? x.59.1). ‘There, beyond (the sun), is 
another path; over it (¢4d), with steady tread, away from old age, men pass;’ 
i. e., there they lay aside decay and infirmity. The construction is hardly Vedic; 
but cf. the Sanskrit vayar tirnd mahdbhaydt, Hariv. 4066. See also p. 523. 


Supplementary forms: dsidt, ds-ds; udakd't; ete. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


A. Masculines: dtharvanas, 2; ddhvanas, 6; dyajvanas; 
dstrtayajvanas; durgr'bhiguanas; ydjvanas, 3; viadhvanas; 
maghénas, 8; im v.27.1, Delbriick reads -4m,;— (I.) maghénas, 

ronounce maghd-van-as, v.16.3: ix.32.1; for vi.44.12, see N.p.m.; 
—(II. 6) drdv(a)nas; somapd'v(a)nas;—(IIL) dadhikrd'vnas, 6; 
bhiridd'vnas; yuktdgrdvnas; sutapd'vnas, viii.2.7, troch. ;— 
ya'nas, 2. 

Neuter: dhdnvanas. 

B. Masculines: amdrmanas, 3; brahmdnas; vipatmanas; 
vipramanmanas,; gicijanmanas,; sugdrmanas;—(I.) mahimdnas, 
2;—(II. from AV., sthirddhdm(a)nas, x.4.11;—(IIIL.) aryamnds, 
6; mahimnds, 2; jarimnds, AV. vii.53 5. 

Neuters: kdrmanas, 2; janmanas, 3; dhaérmanas; brahmanas, 
with voc., 18; drdhmanas, 4; with -pdti, 32; mdnmanas, 2; 
varmanas;—(I.) d@’manas; bhd'manas, 3; yd'manas; viomanas; 
—(II. a) dhd’m(a)nas; sd'm(a)nas; (II. ¢) 
dhd'm(a)nas;—(II1.) sd’mnas, AV. xi.7.5. 

C. Masculines: pdrijmanas;—(L.) vr'shano nd, ix.97.54, text 
vr'shand’ma—see Ueb, ii.513; from AV., vr'shanas, xi.2.22;— 
(III.) dgnas; ukshnds; pishnds, 6; ydshnds, or n.; rdijfas, 8; 
vr'shnas, 37; takshnas, Gat. Br. iii.6.4* ;—finally, giinas, 2. 


| 
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Neuters: (IIL) dhnas, 16; udnds,5; dadhnds; vr'shnas, 2; 
girshnds; from AV., usnds, v.19.3; asthnds, iv.12.1; gaknds, 
xii.4.4. 

Transition-form: pishandsya ?, see p. 526. 


LOcATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


In the Rik there is but a single instance of syncopation of the 
short thematic a in the L.s.: this is indrdgni gatadd'vni, v.27.6a; 
and even here we may restore the a, gata-dd’-v(a)n-i; so in AV. 
iv.7.5¢, tishthd vrkshéva sthda'm(a)ni. 

From the Atharvan, I have noted a few instances: vijd'mni, 
vii.76.2 ; lémni-lomni, ii.33.7; sthd’mni, vi.77.1: vii.96.1; Ghni, 
vi.110.3: xix.56.2. 

All the locatives singular from the Rik may be put under two 
categories: () those with the case-ending 7; (2) those which 
have dropped the case-ending. The former number 127 (from 48 
stems); the latter, 203 (from 45 stems): that is, the forms without 
the ending are to those with the ending in the ratio of 8: 5. 

This dropping of the ending is peculiarly Vedic. For a similar 
thing in the Gathis, see Yag. xxxi.13, cashméig, ‘in (thine) eye.’ 
I examined the passages in which the above 330 forms occur, and 
found that the choice between the two forms was often decided 
simply by the metre (cf. pp. 340,345,347). Thus in i.143.2 and 
vi.8.2, pddas b, c, and d are each of 12 syllables, and accordingly 
we have in a, sé j@’yamdnah paramé viomani; but in vii.5.7, 
since 6, c, and d@ are each of 11 syllables, we have in @ the shorter 
form, sé jd'yamdnah paramé vioman. Compare also ii.28.3a 
with i.4.6e. A comparison of RV. x.87.17 with AV. viii.3.17 is 
instructive. The Rik has pratydiicam arcishd vidhya mar- 
man; this the Atharvan converts into an acatalectic pdda by 
putting mdérmani in place of the antiquated mdrman., 

At the end of a pdda, the ani-form is used if the number of 
syllables in the other pddas is even; and the an-form, if it is odd. 
In the latter case, the ending can always be restored without 
detriment to the cadence, the only difference being that the verse 
thus becomes acatalectic instead of catalectic. The form in -ani 
is never found with the postposition @'; but the form in -ann, p. 
-an, occurs with it 17 times. See Kuhn’s remarks upon the forms 
in -ann, Beitrdge, iii.125. 

Of the 127 forms in -ani, the great majority, 92, stand at the 
end of pddas of 12 or 8 syllables, and the other 35 in the interior 
of the pdda. Of these 92, I found 46 in jagati-stanzas; one 
(1.164.365), in a stanza of 11,12,12,12; and the rest in stanzas 
consisting of octosyllabic, or of dodecasyllabic pddas, or of both,— 
variously combined (e. g. i.130.3; ef. the occurrences of gdrmani). 

Of the 203 forms in -an, nearly one-third, 62, stand at the end 
of a pdda of 11 syllables, and two (viii.2.8: x.105.9) at the end 
of a pdda of 7. In 60 instances of the 62, the other pddas of 
the re are also trishtubh. 


| 
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In 1.164.41d (12,12,12,11), we might restore the longer gram- 
matical form vioman(é), and so perhaps in i.164,39a (11,11,12,12), 
In like manner, x.105.95 admits the longer form yajidsya dhirshi 
and in viii.2.8, Gr. would read samdné ddhi bhd'r- 
man(é). Unless we regard x.6.la as a syncopated verse, we may 
read: aydm sd ydsya gdrman(i) dvobhis. 

1. The locatives in -ani (127, from 48 stems). 

A. Masculines: dtharvani; ddhvani, 2; rjigvani; rtd’vani; grutérvani; 
sukr’tvani. 

Neuters: tégvani; pdrvani-parvani. 

B. Masculines: dgmani, 3; dtmdni; tmani, 2; brahmdni; sushd’mani; from 
AV., mahmani, x.2.6. 

Neuters: karmani-karmani ; janmani ; da’mani ; dirghaprasadmani, 2; dhart- 
mani, 2; dhdrmani, 4; dhd’mani; parimani; prdébharmani, 2; préydmani; 
bradhmani; manmani; mérmani; yd’mani, 12; yd’mani-ydmani; vdakmani; 
vidharmani, 8; viomani,8; ¢garmani,11; sdérimani; sdvimani, 5; sushdmani; 
startmani ; havimani, 3; hémani; hémani; from AV., djmani, xi.10.22; cér- 
mani, végmani, etc. 

C. Masculines: mdtarigvani ; mardhdni, 6; rd’jani, 4. 

Neuters: dhani, 4; dsdni, 7; uddni, 2; @’dhani, 9; kshd’mani; rdjéni; 
cirshani, 2. 

2. The locatives in -an (203, from 45 stems). 

A. Masculine: ddhvan, 6. Neuters: anarvdn; aparvdn; dhénvan, 2; dhan- 
van, 5; from AV., dhdnvan, v.13.1; pdérvan, xii.3.31. 

B. Masculines: dgman; tmdn, 5; dtmdn, AV. ix.6.21: xii.3.54: xv.1.2: TS. 
v.1.9°: Qat.Br. i.8.1: ii.5.34: iii1.3°; 4°: iv.5.45: v.2.1°; dgman, TS. iv.6.1'. 

Neuters: djman, 5; dydman, 2; karman, 3; karman-karman, 2; kd’rshman, 
2; carman ; janiman, 4; jaénman, 3; janman-janman, 2; dartman; dhérman, 5; 
dha’man, 4; patman, 6; brdhman, 2; bhd’rman (see above); mdénman, 2; mér- 
man, 2; yd’man, 32; variman, 5; variman; vdérshman, 5; vijd’man; vidharman, 
3; vioman, 12; carman, 11; ¢asman; sdkman; sddman,4; sd’man, 3; sva’dman; 
haviman, 2; from AV., kérman, xii.3.47; kérman-karman, and yd’man-ydman, 
iv.23.3 ; dhd’man, iv.25.7: xx.49.3; vdrshman, iii.4.2: v.2.72; vioman, 23 times; 
from TS., éman, éddman, bhésman, iv.3.1'; brdhman, karman, 3?; yd’man, 6.1°; cf. 
VS. xiii.53: xvii.1,6. 

C. Masculines: jmdn, 2; parijman, 5; mérdhdn, 6; mdtarigvan, AV. xi.5.13; 
jméan, TS. iv.6.1°: vii.4.15). 

Neuters: dhan, 15; dsin, 8; uddn; @’dhan, 6; kshd’man; girshdn, 2; dsdn, 
AV. xviii.3.11: xix.60.1: TS. v.5.9°-°; kshd’man, TS. iv.6.1°; ydshan, vi.3.11'; 
ahan, Ait. Br. iv.1; akshan, Brh.fr.up. ii.3.5: iv.2.2. In composition we find: 
dsdnn-ishu ; nemann-ish ; cf. also pdtir dén, and rad. r-stems, L.s.n., p. 488. 


Transition-forms. For girshé, pdrvdhné, etc., see pp. 526-7. 
VocaTIvE SINGULAR MASOULINE. 


There is no neuter. For vidharman (v.17.2—Gr. neut.), ef. 
the masc. nom. vidharmd, AV. xvi.3.2. 

The Vedic voc. of the vant and mant-stems ends regularly in 
-as; that of the van, man, and an-stems, regularly in -an (cf. p. 
519). Otherwise Benfey, Gram. p. 312, |. 7. Nevertheless, five 
stems in van (all having feminines in -vari—p. 527) make voca- 
tives in -vas: rtdvas,4; evaydvas, 2; prdtaritvas; mdtarigvas; 
vibhdvas (Gr., stem in vant); we may add khidvas, vi.22.4 (BR., 
stem khidvan). 

A. There are 169 forms (from 12 stems): agvaddvan; magh- 
avan, 145; yuvan; vasuddvan; satyasatvan ; satrdddvan ; 
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sahasdvan, 13; sutapdvan; somapdvan; svaddvan; svadhdvan, 
2; svaydvan; from AV., atharvan, v.11.2; vigvaddvan, iv.32.6. 

B. There are 24 forms (from 11 stems): aryaman, 11; purund- 
man; puruhanman; brahman; vidharman; vigvakarman, 2; 
vigvasdman; vrshakarman, 2; satyakarman; suddman, 2; sva- 
dharman; from AV., trindman, vi.74.3 ; sahasradhdman,iv.18.4; 
pdpman, vi.26.1,2; 113.2; suydman, xvi.7.7; takman, 11 times 
(1.25: v.22); agman, TS. iv.6.1’. 

C. There are 105 forms (from 4 stems): parijman; pdshan, 32; 
rdjan, 46; vrshan, 26; from AV., urujman, vi.4.3; prthujman, 
v.1.5. 


NoMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOOATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


I. There are 121 forms in -d. 

1. The penult is long. A. There are 32 forms in -vdnd (from 
11 stems). |B. There are 4 forms in -mdnd (from 4 stems). 
C. There are 19 forms in -dnd (from 4 stems). 

A. The forms are (including vocatives): agrddvdnd; adruh- 
vind; rtd'vand, 7; gra'vdnd; prdataryd'vand, 2; maghdavdand, 5; 
yiivdnd, 10; yd'nd (see below); rathayd'vdnd; gubhraydvand; 
grushtivd'nd,; sajitvdnd. 

B. The forms are: brahmd'nd; satyadharmdnd; séndmand; 
sugdrmdnd. 

C. The forms are: pdérijmdnd; mitrdrdjdnd (v.62.3); rd'jand, 
16; gud'nd. 

The scansion of the passages in which these 121 forms occur 
shows that the metre demands or favors a short & as penultimate 
in the cadence of three octosyllabic pddas: v.70.2a; viii.26.19¢; 
38.24. 

2. The penult is short. There are 66 forms (from 6 stems). 
The metre favors @ in the second place of 1.10.3: ii.16.5¢, 66: 
x.66.6¢. 

The forms are: aryamd'nd; jemand; indrdpishd'nd (and AV. 
vi.3.1); pishd'nd; vrshiind, 60; somdpishdnd, 2; vr'shdnd, AV. 
vii.73.1,2; 110.2. 

II. There are 22 forms in -aw. 

1. The penult is long. Forms: (A) rtd'vdnau, 2; from AV., 
gr@'vdnau, xi.1.9,10; (C) r@jdnau, RV., 4; gud’nau, 2 (and AV. 
vili.1.9); vr'shdnau, AV. xix.13.1. The AV., at xviii.1.54, 
modernizes rd'jand of the Rik (x.14.7) to r@ijdnau. 

2. The penult is short. Forms: (C) vrshdnau, 13; somd- 
pishdnau. 

Weak form for strong. For ydé'nd (=ytvdind), see p. 523. 


NOMINATIVE AND AccusATIVE DuAL NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


There is no case of syncopation in the Rik; ef. p. 524 top. 
B. The forms are: cérmani; jdnmani, 2; sddmani;—(I.) 
dhd'mani;—(II. 6) from AV., nd'm(ajni, iv.9.10. 
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C. The forms are: (L) dhani, 7; from AV., dhani, xiii.2.3 ; 
cdkshant, x.2.6; doshdni, ix.7.7: x.9.19. 
Transition-form: girshé, see p. 527. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND DATIVE DuAL MASCULINE. 


Instrumentals : vr'shabhydm, 2; grd'vabhydm, AV. vi.138.2. 
Dative: somdpishdbhydm. 


GEN. AND Loc. DuaL MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


Genitives mase. : parijmanos;—(IIL.) indrdpashnés. Gr. 
proposes (II. 6) maghd-v(a)n-os, at the end of v.86.3b; but the 
catalectic cadence of the text, maghénos, is better. Genitives 
neut.: séddmanos;—(IIL) dhnos, AV. xvi.8.22. 

Locative masc.: dgmanos. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


I. The penult is long. A. There are 77 forms in -vdnas 
(from 22 stems). B. There are 34 forms in -mdnas (from 20 
stems). C. There are 18 forms in -dnas (from 4 stems). 

A. The forms are: akshnayd’vdnas; dtharvdnas, 2; anarvd’nas, 2; dyajvdnas, 
2; upahdsvdnas ; r’kvdnas, 2; rtd’vdnas, 10; grd’vdnas, 19; driéhvdnas ; nikr’t- 
vdnas ; parishddvdnas ; prasthavdnas ; prdtaryd’vdnas ; maghdvdnas, 14; yivd- 
nas, 11; raghupdtvdnas ; vénivinas ; cubhamyd’vdnas ; crushtivd’nas, 2; sdtvdnas ; 
sudhanvinas ; sugikvdnas. 

B. The forms are: addmd’nas, 2; adhvasmd’nas ; dbrahmdnas ; aragmd’nas ; 
éhabrahmdnas ; ddmd’nas ; dvijanmdnas ; dharmd’nas ; dhvasmd’nas ; brah- 
md’nas, 9; bhrd’jajjunmdanas; mahimd’nas, 5; guécijanmdnas ; satyadharmdnas ; 
sukarmdnas ; sujanimdnas ; sugarmdnas, 2; sthd’ragmdnas; svddmd’nas. For 
jarimda’nas, x.27.21, see p. 534. 

C. The forms are: ardhvdgrdvdanas ; tigmémardhdnas ; miérdhd’nas, 2; rda’jdnas, 
14; from AV., pdanthdnas (p. 441); gvd’nas, iv.36.6: xi.2.11; 10.23. 

The scansion of the passages in which the above 129 forms 
occur shows that the metre favors short @ in the cadence of 
vi.46.11d (and viii.20.la ?). Cf. Kuhn, Beitrdige, iii.121. 

I. a. From the stems that show both & and 4 in the strong 
cases occur: ukshdnas, Katy. Or. xxiii.4.7,8,11 ; vr'shdnas, Qat. 
Br. xiii.3.3’; takshdnas, Schol. to VS. xvi.27. 

II. The penult is short. There are 64 forms (from 4 stems). 
The metre favors @ in the second place of iii.27.156: viii.33.11a: 
x.66.65. 

The forms are: aryamd'nas; ukshd'nas, 12; rbhukshdnas, 12; 
vr’ shdnas, 39; ukshd'nas, AV. iv.24.4. For pdnthdnas, see p. 441. 

Weak form for strong. For kr’tvano (AV. xix.35.5) and magh- 


énas (RV. vi.44.12), see p. 523. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


The vowel-stems have -d, -dni; -i, -ini; -d, -dni; see pp. 347, 
394, 415. The forms in ~% and -% would ged to be simply 
shortened from -i and -d; but in fact, for the great majority of 
the latter forms, the pada has -t or -%. Both texts agree in having 
long -~@ only in the words krédhmi, gici, and tri’; in no case do 
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both texts have long -@. The pada and Prat. rd the long -i 
and -@ of the samhitd as a ar ye wr of % and -% Perhaps, 
however, it is better to set aside their authority, in view of the 
analogy of the forms in -4 from a-stems (whose long -d is surely 
organic), and to consider the 7 and @-forms as original, and the 
and d-forms as secondary. 

For the consonant stems, we should at first thought set up the 
inverted series -Gni, -d; and regard -d as a shortened form of -4 
(cf. Benfey, Gram. F. 306, 1. 21). But in fact, the intermediate 
long -@ is here equally uncertain. The only words that have -d 
in both texts are Ghd and girshd’, and for both of these the transi- 
tion-stems in -& are established (dhdndm, girshd-m)! Of the 27 
forms that have -@ in the samhitd (p. -d), 18 might be explained 
metrically ; but the other 9 can not: the Prat., however, accounts 
for the other 9 as lengthenings of a short -¢. But here, as before, 
the samhitd-forms are perhaps, after all, the original ones, relics 
of the organic form in long -@; and the forms in -d, the secondary 
ones. It is hard to see why they should ad be short in the pada- 
text, and the question is at least an open one. 

A B Cc Sum 

I. The regular form is -dni: 9 139 18 166 
II. Both texts have -d: 6 57 63 
Ill. The pada has -& ; sarihitd, -d: 27 27 

I. The scansion of the passages in which the 166 forms occur 
shows that the metre demands a short in the penultimate of 4 
octosyllabic pddas: v.5.106: vii.55.6¢: viii.87.8b (trochaic ?) : 
x.97.2a (dh@’mani). Cf. Kuhn, Beitrdge, iii.121. 

A. The forms are: dhdnvdni, 3; dhdnvdni, 4; pdrvdni, 2; 
from AV., dhdnvdni, vii.41.1; pdérvdni, i.11.1: xi.8.12: xii.5.71: 
snd'vdni, xii.5.69. 

B. The forms are: kdrmdni, 8; cdrmdni; jdnimdni, 9; jdn- 
mani, 3; dhaérmani, 8; dhd'mani, 25; nd'mdni, 14; bréhmdni, 
53; mdnmdni, 5; mdrmdni; rémdni, 3; vdrtmdni; gdérmdni; 
sddmani, 3; s@'mdni, 4; from AV., dd'mdni, lémdni, vdrmdni, 
ete. 

C. The forms are: akshd'ni; Ghani, 14; girshd'ni, 2; sakth- 
@ni; from AV., Ghani, vii.69.1; 82.4,5: xix.7.1; girshd'ni, i.7.7 : 
x.4.19. In RV. i.140.13c, the metre demands the longer gram- 
matical form dhdni, text 

IL Both texts have -d. In i.173.3a, we have sédmd (certainly 
plural), with short final @ as eighth syllable in a pdda of 11, 
where it ought surely to be long. 

A. The forms are: dhdnva; dhdnua; parva, 4. 

B. The forms are: kdrma, 5; jdnima, 2; jdnma, 3; dhdrma; 
dhd'ma,7; nd@'ma, 13; bréhma, 8; bha'ma, 3; mdnma, 3; réma 
(or sing.) ; gdrma, 7; sdédma, 4. 

III. The samhitd has -d; the pada, -d. Here belong 27 forms, 

The forms are: jdnimd, 9; dhdrmd, 2; nd'md; braéhmd, 
6; bhd'md, 6 and in vi.62.8 (? Wd. 1765); réma; sddma. 
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In 8 instances ( jdnimd, 6; dharmd ; nd’mé), the -d is eighth syllable in a 
of 11 or 12 (Prat. viii.21); in 10 instances (brdhmd, 6; bha’md, 3; rémé), the 
second in 5, 8, or 11 (Prat. vii.25: viii.l4): in these, the -é might be metrical. 
On the other hand, in 6 instances (dhdrmd ; bhi’md, 4; sdadmd), the -d is at the 
end of a pdda (Prat. viii.30: vii.14); and in 3 instances (jdnimd, 3), the seventh 
in 11 (Prat. viii.5). Here the -d is not simply metrical. 

The AV. has: janimd, p. ii28.2: iv.1.3: v.11.5; nd’md, p. v.13; 
védrimd, p.?, iv.25.2. In vi31.3: ix.9.3: xix.58.4 (=RV. x.189.3: 1.1643: 
x.101.8), the AV. has dhd’md, nd’md, varmd, where the RV. has -i. 


IV. Both texts have -é. The Rik has but two such forms: 
girshd’, 4; dhd,21. Both may be referred to vowel stems. The 
AV. has: pdrvd, p. ?, xii.5.42; Ghd, v.11: xx.135.7. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE (see pp. 524-5). 


A. The forms are: ddhvanas, 11; dyajvanas, 2; from AV., 
drihvanas (iv.29.1), ete.;— (1) maghénas, RV., 10;— (IL 5) 
drdv(a)nas, 3; (II. drdv(a)nas; evayd'v(a)nas;— (IIL) grd'v- 
nas, 2; prdataryd'vnas; evayd'vnas ?, text -yd's, p. 451 end ;— 
yt'nas, 2. For yuvdtas, see p. 516. 

B. The forms are: dgmanas; brahmdnas; takmdnas, AV. 
v.30.16 ;— (IIL) from AV., durnd’mnas, xvi.6.7: xix.36.4,5. 

C. The forms are: mdtarigvanas, AV. xix.27.4;— (L) uksh- 
dnas, RV. x.86.13: so even in Bhig. P. x.83.13, BR.; vr'shanas; 
— (IL a) vr'sh(a)nas, viii.7.33 ;— (II1.) ukshnds, 2: so Katy. Or. 
Xxiil.4.9,10; janard'jias ; mérdhnds; yamdrdjias; rd'jnas ; 
vr'shnas, 2; from AV., majjfids, ii.12.7: ix.5.23; 8.18 ;— finally 
génas, RV., 2, and AV. iv.5.2. 


Strong form for weak. Benfey, Gram. p. 311, note 3, cites 
mahdtmdnas as an Epic A.p.m. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculines (48 forms, from 15 stems): ddhvabhis, 2; 
dprayutvabhis ; r’kvabhis, 15; evayd'vabhis ; grd'vabhis, 4; 
prataryd vabhis, 2; ydjvabhis,2; yivabhis; rdnvabhis; gikva- 
bhis, 2; sdtvabhis, 11; sanitvabhis; sayd'vabhis, 3; suprayd’- 
vabhis; svayigvabhis. 

Neuters: pdtvabhis; pdrvabhis; vivasvabhis; somapdrvabhis. 

B. Masculines: éhhidraydmabhis ; adhvasmdbhis, 3; dgma- 
bhis ; dgmahanmabhis ; dguhémabhis ; dmabhis ; brahmdbhis ; 
mayt'raromabhis; vidupdtmabhis; sukdrmabhis, 2; sumdanma- 
bhis, 2; sugdrmabhis. 

Neuters (67 forms, from 17 stems): djmabhis; émabhis; kar 
mabhis, 2; tra’mabhis; dhdrmabhis, 7; dhd'mabhis, 13; nd'ma- 
bhis, 7; pdtmabhis; brahmabhis; bharimabhis, 2; mdnmabhis, 
13; yd'mabhis, 4; vdrimabhis, 4; vigdmabhis ; gadkmabhis ; 
sd'mabhis, 4; hdvimabhis, 4. 

C. Masculines: ukshdbhis, 4; rd'jabhis, 5; vr'shabhis, 11. 

There is no stem ni-kdm-an. To me it admits of no doubt that 
the form nikdmabhis at the end of x.92.9d is used (instead of the 
proper nikdmais) simply on account of a formal and metrical 
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parallelism with evayd'vabhis at the end of c. Cf. rdnvabhis, at 
end of v.44.10c, and article ranvd. 

Neuters: akshdbhis, 8; asthdbhis; dhabhis, 9; dsdbhis, 6; 
uddbhis, 5; d'dhabhis, 3; mahdbhis; vr'shabhis; gakabhis, TS. 
v.7.23'. 

Similarly, naktdbhis is used instead of ndktam at the end of 
vii.104.18¢ to eke out the pdda to 12 syllables, and so make it 
metrically parallel with a, 0, and d. 

Transition-form. For dgnais, see p. 527. 


DATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculines: grd'vabhyas; yivabhyas; dtharvabhyas, Gr., 
-bhias, vi.47.24. 

B. Masculine: brahmdbhyas, 3. Neuter: dhd'mabhyas, 2. 

C. Masculines: rd@‘jabhyas, 4; gvdbhyas, AV. xi.2.30; tdéksha- 
bhyas, VS. xvi.27. Neuter: dhabhyas. 


ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Neuter: snd'vabhyas, AV. ii.33.6. 

B. Neuter: lémabhyas. 

C. Masculine: majjdbhyas, AV. ii.33.6. Neuter: dhabhyas, 
RV. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER (see pp. 524-5). 


A. Masculines: anarvdndm, 2; dyajvandm; sdtvandm, 2 ;— 
(I.) maghéndm, 4; maghdndm, Gr. -aam, 12 times at the end of 
catalectic pddas of 7 syllables, and in vii.32.7 ( pdda of 11); 
maghénaam, with resolution, vi.68.2: vili.1.16; 2.342; 19.34;— 
(IL 4) raérdv(a)ndm ; vdjadd'v(a)ndm ; somapd'v(a)ndm ; for 
see p. 528 top ;—(IIL.) grd@’vundm, 2. 

Neuter: dhdnvandm, AV. xi.9.1. 

B. Masculines: brahmdndm,;— (III.) durnd'mndm, AV. ii.25.2. 

Neuters: dhdrmandm, 2; brahmandm, 2; ménmandém;— (IIL) 
dhindmndm; from AV., sd’mndm, xv.6.3. 

C. Masculines: (IIL) ur’shndm, viii.72.1: viii.46.29 (Gr. -adm) ; 
from AV., rd'jiidm, thrice ;— géindm, AV. iii.9.4. 

Neuter: dhndm, 28 times. 

It has been suggested that maht’ndm, x.134.1, might be G.p.m. of mahimdn, 


the m being dropped as in the instrumental. If that were so, we should have 
mahind’m (with %, and oxytone). But cf. pp. 398-9. 


Transition-form. For dhdndm, see p. 527. 


LOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Masculines: ddhvasu; kr'tvasu; ydjvasu, 2. Gr. reads 
maghéshu, x.93.14, text maghdvatsu. 
Neuters: dhdnvasu, 7; dhdnvasu; pdrvasu. 
B. Masculine: dgmasu, AV. iii.21.1: xii.1.19. 
Neuters: kdrmasu, 2; janmasu; dhd'masu, 3; vdrmasu; edd- 
masu, 2. 
VOL. 72 
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C. Masculines: ré@jasu; from AV., majjdsu, i.11.4; yamd- 
rdjasu, xviii.2.25, 
Neuters: dhasu; girshdsu, 2. 


STEMS IN IN. 


The stems in im are regularly oxytone. They neither syncopate 
the thematic vowel, nor lengthen it in the G.p., nor * the 
accent forward to the ending. Their declensional forms present 
almost no irregularities whatever. Anomalously accented are 
irin, sarin and ¢d’kin (i.51.8—a mere mistake for gdki’?). The 
compounds with negative a- are barytone; and so kérddatin, 
mahd'vatirin, and indramedin. 

Besides the stems formed by the suffix in, are here included 
several in vin (cf. mdydvin with mdyin) and one in min (rgmin). 

These stems are declined only in the masculine and neuter. The 
fem. is formed with 7: as, arkin-i, p. 367. 

Transitions to the a-declension. The A.s.m. parame-shthin-am 
is the point of departure for the N.s.n. parame-shthina-m 
(instead of -shthi). The form is especially interesting, because, as 
is perfectly evident, it owes its origin solely to the metre (so 
BR.): idan ydt parameshthinam | mano vd brdhmasamgitam, 
AV. xix.9.4. Corresponding to vanin-am, as if it were vanina-m, 
is formed (instead of vanin-as) the false plural vanindni, also due 
to the metre: x.66.9), dpa éshadhir vanindni yajniyd. In viii. 
33.6, I would venture to suggest the reading ¢dékina-s, as transi- 
tion-nom.s.m. to ¢dkin-am. The text has ¢dkinds (gat%s, as in 
vi.45.22); but cf. for the accent am-ind. Possibly mahina (indra, 
vi.26.8) and mahinasya (indrasya, Vi.33.5 ; 68.8) are transition- 
forms ; ¢f.mahin-e (indrdya, vii.31.11). 

Transition to the é-declension. Perhaps the az. A. mandi-m 
(1.9.2) is an A.s, falsely formed after the —— of the Ls. 
mandin-d, as if it were mandi-nd (cf. p. 373). explain it 
otherwise ; see A.s.m. 

On the other hand, »i-yayi-nam may belong in the same cate- 
gory with drmi-nam, khddi-nam, p. 378. 


THE NEUTER FORMS. 


The neuter forms are — re. They are: dndmi,2; ubhayd- 
hasti; patatri, 4; from AV., gakalyeshi, 1.25.2; tsdri, x.1.19; 
kirin-d, RV. v.4.10; 40.8; sugandhin-d, viii.19.24 (but cf. p. 
373); prahoshinas, G.s.n., viii.81.4; parame-shthinam and van- 
indni, above. 

THE MASCULINE FORMS. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong 213 forms (from 55 stems). In vii.60.10, Gr. takes 
tveshi' as N.s.m. with sémrtis; but since this is fem., it is better 
to take tveshi’ as N.s.f. from tveshia (cf. p. 369 med.). BR. read 
tveshy@ eshdm misprint—see vii.1751). In x.51.6, rathi'va 
probably stands for rathi'r-iva; see p. 375 end. 


] 
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Enumeration: ddvaydvi; dyudhvt; karddatt; cd’ki?; sdrt;— anki’ ; 
abhydvartt’; artht’; agui’, 4; ashtrdvt’; udri’, 2; rgmt’; rjtpi’; rjisht’, 10; 
kapardt’ ; kami’ ; kevaladi’ ; kect’, 4; tsdrt’ ; dywmnt’, 10; nishshapt’ ; pakthi’ ; 
paripantht’ ; prshtidmayt’; prapathi’; prabhangi’; pravepant’; bdhugardhi’ ; 
brahmacdrt’ ; bhadravddi’, 2; manishi’, 5; mandi’, 6; mardyi’; mahdhastt’ ; 
miyt’, 3; medt’ ; rathi’, 3; rambhi’ ; rukmt’; vajri’, 21; varmt’, 2; vagi’, 9; 
vdjt’, 10; virapet’, 3; catasvi’; cipri’, 4; cushmi’, 10; loki’; cvaghnit’, 6 ; 
sahasri’, 2; saci’; somi’, 2; svabdi’ ; hastt’. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


There are 192 forms (from 53 stems). For drmi-nam (ix.98.6), 
and khddi-nam (vi.16.40), see é-stems, p. 378. The latter word 

ields a tolerable sense even if referred to an in-stem (khddin-am) ; 

ut in that case, I would suggest the reading Adstena for haste 
ni: ‘whom they carry (with) on the hand as a new-born child, 
decked with spangles.’ Like drmi-nam is perhaps ni-yayi-nam, 
x.60.2; ef. yayi-nd. Kuhn, Beitrdge, iii.467, has observed that 
the cadence of i1.85.3¢ requires a long ultima in abhimdtin-dm, 
text -dm; cf. vidhdvdm, p. 330. 

BR. regard mandim (1.9.2) as an inaccurate rendering of the 
pronunciation of mandinam (im-), after elision and crasis; but it 
may be a transition-form (p. 542). The az. A. rjishdm (i.32.6) 
may be explained without setting up a separate stem rjishd ; 
namely, it may have been used instead of rjishinam, in order to 
satisfy better the metrical parallelism of the different pdédas and 
the formal parallelism of pdda 6 (cf. viii.65.5). 

Enumeration: ddvaydvinam, 2; dvdjinam ;— atrinam, 11; obhimdtinam , 
arkinam ; avakrakshinam ; agvinam, 12; ddérinam ; ishminam ; ukthacgansinam ; 
ukthnam, 2; udrinam, 5; ubhaydvinam ; rjishinam, 4; kapardinam, 2; karam- 
bhinam, 2; kalmalikinam ; kdminam ; kdrimam, 2; kuldyinam ; kicidarthinam ; 
catinam; tarasvinam; dyumninam; dhaninam, 2; namasvinam; niyayinam ; 
pakshinam ; paripanthinam ; putrinam ; purishinam, 2; manishinam, 2; manth- 
inam; mandinam, 3; manyushdvinam ; mdydvinam ; mdyinam, 10; rakshas- 
vinam ; rathinam ; vajrinam, 6; vaninam, 2; vaninam ; vaydkinam ; varcinam ; 
vdjinam, 49; virapginam, 2; catagvinam, 4; ¢gatinam, 6; ¢dkinam, 2; cushmi- 
nam, 3; graginam ; sahasraposhinam ; sahasrinam, 21. 

INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

Here belong: mahd'vatérind;—arcind; agvind; kimidind, 2; 
mandind, 2; rakshasvind ; vatdrind; vdjind, 3. For kirind, 
1100.9, Gr. proposes -ne. 

DaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

Here belong: abhydvartine; amitrine; kapardine, 2; kdrine; 
kimidine ; prasakshine ; bhdmine; manishine ; mandine, 2; 
mahine; rakshasvine, 2; rathine; vajrine, 12; virapgine; gdkine, 
2; giprine, 2; gushmine, 2. 

ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

Ablatives: abhiprabharginas; patatrinas, 2; sominas (x.57.1). 

Genitives (71 forms, from 27 stems) : ddvaydvinas;— arthinas, 
2; rjishinas; dvaydvinas; dhaninas; namasvinas, 2; parninas; 
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pragardhinas ; bhiriposhinas; mandinas; miyinas, 7; ratninas; 
rasinas, 3; retinas; vajrinas, 3; vaninas; vaninas, 2: vareinas, 
3; vdjinas, 17; virapginas, 2; viduharshinas ; vrandi nas ; 
gatinas gushminas, 6 ; eriginas sahasrinas, 2; sominas, i. 


LOCATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong: médyini; vdjini; somini; from AV., dvipini, 
hastini, vi.38.2; parameshthini, x.3.24; brahmacdrini, xi.5.22, 


Vocative SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


Here belong 76 forms (from 15 stems): dndbhayin; amatrin; 
ubhaydvin; ripin; rishin, 9; tuvikdrmin; yakshin; 
vajrin, 41; vdjin, 5; virapgin, 2; gavasin; giprin, 6; gushmin, 
4; sahasin. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL MASCULINE. 


I. There are 369 d-forms (from 15 stems) : according to Miller's 
Index, agvind, 68; agvind, 246; -d, p. -au, 4; dgvind, 27;— 
kumdrind; kegind, 73 pajrahoshind; parnind; putrind; 
shina; ‘prasakshind; manthind; mdydvind; mdyind; vajrind; 
vdjind, 4; vdjind; vighunind; gushmind. The AV. has: agvind, 
14; agvind, 17; devind, 4. 

II. There are 32 au-forms: agvinau, 11; agvinau,17; d¢gvinau, 
2; vdjinau, 2. 

te the very late verse x.184.2, the Rik reads, garbharh te agvinau devi’v d’ dhat- 
tim pishkarasrajé ; and the incorrect AV. variant (v.25.3), . . agvinobhd’ dhattdm 

- The Rik-verse, iif conformed to the canons of the old parts of the Riksanhita, 
would read : agvind devd’ dhattim, p. devd’ a’ ; or agvind ubhd’, p. -nau ubhd’ a’. 
requires emendation. We may ‘read : agvindy ubhd’v @ ; or, -naw 

v 


Inst., Dat., GEN., AND Loc. DUAL MASCULINE. 


Instrumentals : agvibhydm, i.44.2,14; 182.6: v.51.8; indra- 
medibhydm, AV. xi.9.4. Dative: agvibhydm, i.164.27: v.73.10. 
Genitive: agvinos, 17. Locative: agvinos, i.120.10. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong 153 forms (from 64 stems). Some may be pres 


Enumeration : ankuginas ; atrinas, 2; arkinas, 2 ; arcinas, 2; arthinas, 3 
ishminas, 3; ukthinas, 6; upamantré inas; rgminas ; rjishinas, 2’: hapardinas ; 
kabandhinas ; kdminas, 2; kérinas, 2; kirinas ; krcaninas ; kecinas, oF khddinas ; 
gathinas ; gayatrinas ; gharminas ; ‘tarasvinas, or G.; dagagvinas ; ’ drapsinas ; 
dvaydvinas, 2; dhaminas ; dhrshadvi inas ; namasvinas, 3; nitodinas ; nirdminas ; 
nishanginas, 2 ; pakshinas, 2; patatrinas, 2 . paripanthinas ; parninas, 2; pdcinas, 
2; purishinas ; prakridinas ; asakshinas ; balinas ; manashinas, 16; voc., 5; 
mandinas, 5; mahinas; mdydvinas ; mdyinas, 4; medinas; rathinas; vaninas, 2; 
vantnas, 4; varminas ; vijinas, 16; voc., 2; virapeinas, 2: voc., 1; virokinas, 2 
vishdninas vratacdrénas ; pataguinas ; patinas, 3; cdkinas ; cushménas ; po 
rinas, 4; soméinas, 5, see Ab.; voc., 1; svdninas ; hastinas, 3; hiraninas. 


Noun-Inflection in the Veda. 


A.p.m.] 


ACOUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong 44 forms (from 23 stems). 


Enumeration: atrinas, 3; ardjinas; arthinas; agvinas; wukthaganstnas ; b 
kaminas; kdrinas; grathinas; dyumninas; pakshinas; bhdminas; mandinas ; 
mayinas, 3; mitrinas, 2; rakshasvinas, 3; rathinas, 3; vaninas; vaninas, 7; 
vdjinas, 5; vrandtnas ; sahasrinas, 3; sominas ; hiraninas. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong: agvibhis; rgmibhis; kegibhis, 2; nishangibhis; 
patatribhis, 3; manishibhis, 7; mandibhis; rukmibhis; vdjibhis, 
4; gushmibhis; hastibhis. 
Dative PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Sole example: gikhibhyas, AV. xix.22.15 (? MSS. gishi-). 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 


Here belong: kdri'ndm; mdyi'ndm, 3; vdjindm; grigindm; 
stukdvindm,; vagindm, AV. xv.11.9. Cf. p. 373, IV. 


LocaTIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
Here belong: khddishu; dvarishu; hastishu, AV. xii.1.25. 


STEMS IN AS. 


The words whose stems end in as are penery and principally 
neuter nouns, accented on the radical syllable: as, mdén-as. 

They often occur, however, at the end of compound adjectives, 
and are then inflected in all three : thus, N.s., su-mdnds, 
m.; su-mdnds, f.; su-mdnds, n. ere are also a few oxytone 
masculines in as: as, rakshds. 1 

Of a few stems, the formation is not clear: upds (? p. 496) ; i 
ri¢i'das. For khid-vas, see p. 536. The stem r’bhvan is sup- BI 
plemented by r’bhvas and r'bhva; and gikvas, by gikvan and 1) 
gikvud—see p. 526. Gr. sets up a stem “ish=ushds; but see Ab.s. 1 
Cf., however, d's, tid, ug, yd’s (P. 523), and dksh (? see G. dual). 

For the accent of dbhish-d', see I.s.m. 

Stems in as distinguish strong and weak cases only in the 
N.A.p. neuter, where the thematic a is lengthened and nasalized. 

Benfey (Gram. p. 316, xvii.) admits the existence of strength- 
ened forms in the masculine and feminine. The contract forms, if 
however, can be accounted for without the assumption of a long 
vowel (-dm=-dsam, not -dsam); and as for the other apparent # 
instances of strengthening, they are all more or less doubtful. 

The least doubtful case is that of the az. A. togd'sd (rathayd- 
vdnd), viii.38.2, p. togd'sd. This is the only instance in which 
both texts have d. Brugman, Zeitsch, xxiv.24, has suggested 
toed’ strathayd'vdand. 

The most numerous are the much-discussed forms of ushds. 
The strong forms with short @ number 78: A.s. (wshd’sam), 33 ; 
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du., 4; N.V.p., 41. Over against these are to be set 28 strong 
forms with long @ in the samhitd, and in the samhitd only: A.s, 
(ushd@'sam), 11; du. 3; N.V.p., 14. It is most important to 
observe that in not a single instance does the padapdtha have 4; 
and further that the @ is imperatively demanded by the metre in 
20 instances, and decidedly favored by it in all the rest. 


In 18 instances the @ is penultimate of a pdda of 11 syllables : 1.32.4; 123.12; 
124.9,13: i128.9: ii1.31.4: iv.3.11; 5.13; 12.2: v.1.1: vi30.5; 65.4; 72.2: 
vii.41.7; 42.5; 72.4; 76.4; 88.4. The d@ occurs as eighth syllable, in a pdda of 
11, at vii.99.4; of 12, at x.35.2. The @ occurs as second syllable in a pdda of 
8, at i.188.6: iv.30.9: viii.27.2b. It occurs as fourth syllable, in a pdda of 8, at 
v.5.6; of 11, at viii.85.1: x.88.18; of 12, at 1.92.2; 1344a. The compound 
ushd’sd-naktéd occurs ten times, always at the beginning of a pdda of 11 or 12, so 
that the a is in the second place. Néktoshd’sd (5 times) also occurs only at the 
beginning of a pdda of 8 or 11; so that we find @ in the third place, despite the 
metre. 

Brugman, lc. 21, actually divides the masculines and feminines into two 
classes, of which one distinguished the strong cases from the weak, and the other 
did not. His first category contains only one stem, ushds (p. 28). But the 
evidence of the Vedic forms upon which his argument is based seems to me too 
equivocal to have much weight. It is far from certain that the whole phenomenon 
is not a purely metrical one; cf. vii.41.6a with Ta: 78.46 with 76.4d: i.123.11d 
with 12d. I examined the 78 passages in which the strong cases with & occur 
and found not one where the metre demanded ¢@, and only three where it even 
favored @: viz., iii.55.1la, a late hymn, & second in pda of 11; vii.75.30, & fourth 
in 11; x.127.30, & second in 8. 

The long @ of a-yd’s is inherent in the stem; cf. aiso ayd’sya, dydsd. Néa’s-d 
is a strong form of nds ; but this is a radical stem (p. 493). 

It is by no means certain that the az. A. in i.168.9c, té sapsard’so ‘janayanta 
dbhvam, is to be referred to an as-stem; but if so, the metre is almost enough 
to justify the long @. BR. and Gr. refer it to sapsard-. 

For vd’ta-svanis-as, vii.56.3c, we ought to read vd’tasvandsas (p. 345) since an 
aksharapankti demands a long in the fourth place. But this form we refer of 
course to the a-stem (cf. vd’ta-svana-m, viii.91.5). 

We also find one weak case with @: viz., in x.39.16, doshd'm 
ushd'so havio havishmatd, p. ushd'sah. Gr.. Wb. 1757, takes it 
as G.s.; it may be A.p. As for ushd's-dm (cited by Benfey, SV. 
Gi, 32,150, and Gram. p. 316), it is indeed favored by the metre, 
RV. viii.43.5¢, wshd’sdm iva ketdvah, but the text has @. 

The Zend has ee ee forms. The A.s. ushd- 
onhem occurs 5 times. In Vend. xiii.1, a// the MSS. have vigpem 
(! mase.) patti ushdonhem, so that one is tempted to ask whether 
the word has not here gone over to the a-declension—wushdsa-m; 
see below, III. The N.p.m. ha-zaoshdonh-6, i. e. sa-jéshds-as, 
occurs Yag. li.20. But we also find a weak case with strength- 
ening, viz., the A.p. mase. (yazamaidé vairiscd) awezh-dandonh-6, 
i. e. *ab-dands-as, Yag. xlii.2. It is certainly no easier to take 
vairis as fem., and make -ddndonhé an A.p.f. of -ddna (ef. p. 363 


end). 


THE RELATION OF EQUIVALENT STEMS IN AS AND A (44). 


In looking through the Vedic vocabulary, one cannot fail to 
notice a large number of stems in as, by the side of which are 
found stems almost or entirely like them, barring the final s. 
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Some of these pairs consist of words of like meaning, but of 
independent origin or formation; as, mr’gaya and mrgayds (see 
Gr.). Others are similar in formation, but the meanings are 
different ; as, chdnda and chdndas, There are yet other couples 
of true synonyms, of which both are very common (cf. drdvina 
with or equally rare (cf. durésha with duréshas; lvdra, 
‘circuit, Umkreis,’ with vdras, ebpos): and of such it is hard to 
say that the one is less original or normal than the other. 

After leaving all these out of view, there still remain many 
stems in as identical in meaning with stems in a (cf. Benfey, 
Gram. p. 316, note 4). 

If we examine the usage of the language respecting these 
doublets, we find that in many instances the one stem is decidedly 
regular and common, and the other only of sporadic occurrence 
or often even a ama& Asyopevor, i. e. comparatively irregular. 
In such cases, the right to set up two or stems, one in 
as and one in @, may fairly be questioned, Upon this subject 
Professor Benfey, Abh. xvii.22, remarks: ‘“ These are irregularities 
which are not to be disposed of by inventing a new stem for 
every irregular form. On the contrary, we must endeavor to 
discern how the original declension of certain themes was so 
transformed by heteroklisis and metaplasm, that not only single 
cases assumed two or more forms, but also their whole declen- 
sional system became doubled and manifold.” 

In the following pages, therefore, I have attempted to discover 
the relations between the @ and the as-stems, in cases where the 
one seemed primitive and normal, and the other secondary or 
derivative, and to trace the processes by which the latter came 
into use beside the former. I find that where any significant 
relation exists it is generally one of transition; i. e., the seconda 
form is based upon the primary, and is made in accordance wit 
= ordinary norms and analogies of the language, but these are 
alse, 

Thus the N.s. of the very old word for ‘moon, month’ is md's; 
the A.s., md's-am; Ls., mds-d'; etc. This remained in vogue as 
a name for ‘month; but went out of use at an early date asa 
name for ‘moon.’ In the latter signification it was replaced by a 
comparatively modern word, candrd-mds (a). The recession of 
the accent ne fee on the oblivion of its etymolo ; and at last it 
was no longer felt as a compound of mds. Its N.s. was regular 
—candrémds. Its A.s. should be candrdmdsam. But in the 
vast majority of instances, the A.s. which corresponds to a N.s, 
in -ds ends in -ds-am. Here, then, in accordance with the false 
analogies of the language, an A.s. candrdémds-am was formed to 
correspond to the common N.s. candrdmds, as if this were from 
a stem candrdmds. The other cases were made in like manner, 
and so the whole declension was transformed. Cf. below, IV.1. 
The N.s. is the point of contact of the two declensional series. 

It is not unworthy of notice that these processes of change 
were often occasioned or aided by the exigency of the metre, or 
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of the formal parallelism of the verse, or by some other circum- 
stance. Of these circumstances I now give a few typical exam- 
ples, and shall notice others here and there in the progress of the 
discussion. 


It is fair to assume that the Vedic poet would not depart from the ordinary 
usages of the language without some reason. And if, upon examination, we find 
these grounds such as give us a less exalted opinion of the general character of 
much of the Vedic poetry, we ought not on that account to doubt their validity. 

The choice between two equivalent case-endiugs is often determined by the 
metre; cf. p. 535 med. After what Aufrecht has said (Rigveda*, preface, pp. 
xii-xxxvii), it is clear that even the words of stock-phrases were altered on the 
same account. A comparison of ii.34.6 with x.42.7 illustrates this. In the 
former, pddas a, b, and c are of 12 syllables each: in the latter, of 11: and the 
fourth pddas read accordingly 

karté dhiyan jaritré va’japecasam, and 
krdht’ dhiyam jaritré vd’jaratndm. 

Since words of different metrical value, but of equivalent meaning, could be 
gained by using an as-stem instead of an a-stem, a word whose theme is almost 
invariably vocalic (c. g. pésha) is sometimes used as if it were consonantal, and 
vice versa. Thus it admits of no doubt to my mind that the form (rayim) 
vicvd’yuposhas-am was used in i.79.9b and vi.59.9d rather than -posha-m, for no 
deeper reason than to eke out the pdda to 8 syllables. Since the raison d’étre of 
these isolated forms is so clear, we are not justified in setting up a stem -poshas, 
except for lexical convenience. 

The stock-pddas ix.68.10c and x.45.12c read: adveshé dyd’vdprthivi’ huvema ; 
and a, b, and d are each of 1] syllables. Had they been of 12, c would almost 
infallibly have read huvéma dyd’vdprthivi’ adveshasd. 

Forms from a stem d/gira were never current and in vogue. And yet we find 
the isolated L.s. digire at iv.51.4. I believe it is simply due to the formal 
parallelism of the verse: yénd ndvagve angire ddcagve sapti’sie, etc. 

In ii.10.3, bhivad agnih purupécdsu garbhah, the form purupécassu would have 
satisfied the metre (ss would make the eighth syllable long by position—see 
L»p.n.), but would have been of ambiguous gender (m.f.n.). I believe the d-form 
purupécdsu is used in order to distinguish the word as a feminine (sc. mdtr’shu— 
Say., oshadhishu). 


For the more systematic treatment of the subject in hand, I 
shall dispose it under five or six several heads. 


A. 


I. Transitions from the declension in as to that in @ (fem.), 
and @ (masce.), by contract forms. 

II. Other transitions from the as-declension yielding forms 
from shorter vocalic themes. 

III. Transitions from the as-declension resulting in forms from 
longer vocalic themes. 


B. 


IV. Transitions of radical stems ¢o the as-declension. 

V. Transitions of suffixal a-stems to the as-declension. 

VI. Miscellaneous cases. 

The following table shows some of the principal points of con- 
tact of the two declensional systems. 
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The This last form 
stem i is regarded as 
dcds ad. dga’m. A.s.f. 
nivedas _p.m. ndwvedds. N.p.m. ndvedds 
hédas sn. hédas, N.s.m. héda-s 
-tejas _-tejas-am. A.s.n. -tejasa-m 


. dha’ sm. -dhd’-s. N.s.m. -dhd’s 
cépa Sm. ¢épa-s. N.s.n. cépas 


J. TRANSITIONS FROM THE AS-DECLENSION. CONTRACT FORMS. 


The subject of contract forms is so inseparably connected with 
that of transition to the vowel declension that both must be dis- 
cussed together. 

The existence of contract forms from as-stems is mentioned b 
Benfey, Gram. p. 316, 1.14. Gr., Ueb. ii.518, remarks that they 
are indeed infrequent, but not unheard-of. Benfey derives the 
contract forms in -@m and -ds from strengthened forms in -dsam 
and -dsas, This seems unnecessary. Forms in -d(s)am, -d(s)as 
would yield the same result. Su-mdnds-am becomes su-mdndm; 
and su-mdnds-as, su-minds. Just so in Greek ev-yevéo-a(u) 
becomes ; and ev-pevéo-es, ev-peveis. 

The masc. stem vedhds is well authenticated ; cf. vedhds-am, 
v.43.12; vedhd's (sémds), ix.101.15. But in ix.102.4, we have 
vedhd'm (jajndnd'm, sc. s6mam), and in ix.26.3, vedhd'm (td'm). 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this is a true contract 
form. The assumption of a masc. stem in @ is out of the question. 

These contract forms are not unknown to the Avesta. So on 
p. 330, 1. 8, ed. Westergaard, we find wsham griram. In Yagna 
xii.5, occurs frazantim hvdpam, equivalent to prajd'm sv-dpdm, 
i.e, su-dpasam; the nom. is hvdpdo, i.e. su-dpds. In Y¢. li.18, 
garendo is probably an ablative singular of the stem garenanh, 
for garenanhé, like the Vedic G.s. nrmdnds for nrmdnas-as. Cf. 
also Justi, Handbuch, § 406. Mazddo as N.s. (cf. medhd’s) is 
dissyllabic ; but as G.s. (cf. medhds-as), trisyllabic. The A.s. 
mazdam still retains traces of its trisyllabic origin (cf. medhds- 
am) in the Gathas, e. g. in the octosyllabic pdda, Yg. xxviii.4.2a, 
mazdamcd ahurem; but not in the Yashts, e. g. y6 mazdam taré 
manyété, x.139. See Mayr, Sitzungsberichte d. kais. Ak. (Vienna, 
1871) Ixviii.774, and Geldner, Metrik, p. 17. 

It is plain, however, that as far as the form of itself is con- 
cerned, an A.s.f. in -dm may be derived directly from a stem in 
4, and a N.p.m. or f. in -ds from a stem in @ or @. Nearly every 
supposed contract form may thus be disposed of, if we are willing 
to assume expressly for that form a stem in ¢& or @. 

The stem ndévedas is well authenticated. In i.165.138d, eshd’m 
bhita névedé ma rt@ndm (cf. x.31.3d, ndvedaso amr'tdndm 
abhiima, and iv.23.4c), ndvedds is N.p.m., and can not be derived 
from ndvedas, except as a contract form. Gr. accordingly sets up 
a stem ndveda for this one single form; but BR.—as I think, 
rightly—refer it to ndvedas. 
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It becomes necessary, then, to examine the usage of the Vedic 
language in order to determine whether we are justified in setting 
up subsidiary stems in @ and 4, or not. If not, the forms may 
fairly be called contract forms. If the assumption of stems in a 
and @ is warrantable, the forms in -d@s and -dm may be considered 
as regular derivatives from them. But in some instances, it is 
impossible to decide with certainty. 

shall now discuss the stems which certainly or probably show 
contract forms, and with them the forms of transition. I shall 
first take up dg¢d’s and jards as typical, and then the rest in 
alphabetical order. 

1, The stem of the Vedic word for ‘hope’ is dds, f., from the 
root gas (gains, gds-man) with @. From it are found in the Rik 
the forms: dgdsd, 4; -dsas, N.p., 5; -dsas, A.p., |. There is not 
a trace of the stem dgd@’. In the classical language, on the other 
hand, there is not a trace of the Vedic stem dgds; all forms come 
from dgd@’. The two stems are undeniably of identical origin ; 
but d@gd’ can not be derived directly or phonetically from the 
root gas by any method known to me. How then are the two 
stems dgds and dgd’ to be connected? unquestionably by the 
form dgd@'m. This occurs: AV. vi.119.3: xix.4.2: Ait. Br. iii.46: 
vii.26,30: Qat.Br. vi.7.4": xi.1.6%: xii4.3°; it may be 
considered in older passages as a contract form for dgdsam. 
Corresponding to this A.s. dgd’m, as if the stem were dgd’- (so 
Cat.Br. xiv.9.4"), was formed the transition-nom. s. d¢@’, ii.1.3*, 
4°; 3.1%": xi.7.1°: xiv.4.1%; 5.4°; 7.3%. In like manner are 


made the forms of the later declensional system: e. g dgayd, 
at. Br. 


Ram. ii.65.35 ; dge, voc., Bhartr. iii6; dgds, N.p., 
agdbhyas, ib. This stem belongs on p. 494, q.v.; but is given 
here for completeness. 

2. Somewhat similar is the history of jards,m. In the Rik we 
find : jards-am, 2; -dsd; -dsas, Ab., 2; and the contract accus, s. 
jarda'm, i.140.8: v.41.17; not a single form necessarily implying 
a vowel-stem. In like manner the AV. has: jards-am, 1.30.3: 
i1.13.1; -dsd, i11.31.1: Vvili.2.8; -dse, 1.80.2: vi.5.2; -dsas, v.30.17: 
vi.122.1,4; -ds#, ii.10.5: xii.3.6; and the Qat.Br., -dsd, xiii.8.3'; 
-dsas, x.4.3'. The ace. jard’m occurs AV. viii.2.11: xix.24.5: 
TS. iv.3.11°: Qat.Br. xiv.6.4". Corresponding to jard'm, as if the 
stem were jard’, is formed the transition-nom. jard’, AV. xi.8.19: 
xviii.4.50: VS. xviii3: Qat.Br. v.4.1'; the Ls. jardyd, Qat.Br. 
xii.4,1’: xiv.7.1"; the D.s. jard’yai, AV. iii.11.7: Qat.Br. xi.8.3". 

3. The stem dvgiras is of frequent occurrence. In i.83.4, dd 
Gigirdh prathamam dadhire vdyah, the N.p.m. digirds is best 
explained as a contract form. Gr. sets up a stem dvgira; but 
the only other Vedic form that occurs to support it is found at 
iv.51.4, where dvigire is used instead of dvigirasi to preserve the 
formal parallelism (p. 548). I therefore prefer to call dvgire a 
transition-form, and not to assume that a stem d/gira ever had 
any real existence. For aigiro, see A.p.m. 
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4, Equally doubtful is the stem dn-dga; dn-dgas is Vedic and 

st-Vedic. BR. take dndgds as A.p.m. in vii.60(576).1 (so Gr. 
in Ueb.) and 66(582).4 (sc. nah), i. e. as a contract form for 
dnagasas. If this be admitted, why not also dndgds (as N.p.m. 
in vii.87.7; 97.2: x.36.12), and dndgdm (gdm, viii.90.15) ? 
There then remains but one form, dndgdn (iii.54.19: iv.12.4: 
x.12.8) to be explained by false analogy. In x.35.3 (where 4, ¢, 
and d are of 12 syllables), a reads, dya'vd no adyd prthivi’ 
dndgasas; but in 12.8 (where a, 5, and d are of 11), ¢ reads, 
mitréd no dtra dditir dndgdn; so iv.12.4c. Cf. iii.54.195 with 
i.123.3d. 

5. If the text had anehd'[s] in x.61.12, we might take it as 
N.p.m. for anehdsas with kdrdvas; but see N.s.m. 

6. Stem apsards. The stem psdras is supported by 5 occur- 
rences in the Rik, and by the compounds 2 ryan I (3), se- 
psdrastama, and mddhu-psaras ; the stem psara, if at all (p. 
546), only by sapsard’sas, i.168.9, of uncertain meaning. From 
a-psards occur in the Rik: -d’s, N.s.; -dsas, N.p.; -dsas, A.p., 2; 
-isim; and in the AV., -dsau, vi.118.1,3; -dsas, iv.37.12: vi. 
111.4: vii.109.3: viii.5.13: ix.7.10: xii.1.23,50: xiv.2.9,34; -asas, 
iv.37.3,4; -dsas, iv.37.2: xi.9.15: xiv.2.35; -dsdm, vi.130.1; ef. 
gandharvdpsardsas, viii.10.27bis x.9.9: xi.7.27; 9.16: xix.54.4; 
~dsas, Viii.8.15; 10.27: xi.6.4; 9.24; -dsdm, xix.36.6. The A.s. 
apsard'm (AV. iv.38.1bis, 2bis, 4) I regard as a contract form, 
and as the point of departure for the transition-forms apsard’- 
bhyas, ii.2.5: vii.109.2; -rd’su, ii.2.3; -rdndm, Ram. i.45.34 (-rasas 
in preceding verse); cf. apsard-patés, AV. iv.37.7. 

7. The A.s.m. ugdndm, x.40.7: AV. iv.29.6, is perhaps best 
explained as standing for ugdénas-am; cf. uganas-e kdvydya, 
Kaug. 139, and BR. s.v. To assume contraction in the L.s. 
(ugdne, 1.51.11, for ugdnas-i) seems too venturesome. For ugdnd, 
see N.s.m. 

8. Forms from the stem wshds occur in the Rik by hundreds ; 
but not a single one nevessitating a stem ushd@’. The A.p. ushd’s 
(ix.41.5) and the A.s. wshd@'m (i.181.9: x.68.9) are contract forms ; 
likewise wshd'm-ushdm, AV. xii.2.45. Upon such as these are 
based the transition-forms ushé (du., Ve. xxi.i7,35: Xxviii.6), 
ush@' bhydm (xxi.50: TBr. ii.6.14*), and navoshayd (Qak. 175= 
202 Pischel). 

9. Possibly tavd is a contract form for tavds-d (cf. no. 12); it 
occurs iv.18.10, tavd-gd'-m vrshabhdm. 

10. Stem ndvedas : see p. 549. For i.79.1, see N.p.f. 

11. In x.92.14, Roth takes nrmdnds as a contract G.s.m. with 
aktés. ‘We praise the inviolable Aditi with all her queans and 
the youthful lord of the kindly Night.’ Gr., Uebd. ii.518, reads 
nrmdndm, A.s.m. 

12. BR. refer puruddnisd, du., vii.73.1, to puruddnsas (q. v. ; 
cf. dénsas, su-). Whether it is an admissible contraction for 
puruddnsasd is not perfectly certain (cf. tavd, no. 9); but if we 
allow it, then puruddnsam, iii.1.23, is a transition-form. 
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13. If mahds be considered as an established adjective stem (so 
with drnas, i.3.12, etc.), then the vexed mahd'm may be explained 
as contracted from mahds-am; but ef. p. 532. 

14, The forms given by Gr. s.v. medhd’ seem to indicate that 
this was ori ue a vocalic stem. The compounds, however, 
point to a different conclusion. In x.65.10 (where pddas a, 6, 
and d are jagati), c reads br'haspdtim vrtrakhdddm sumedhisam; 
on the contrary, in 47.6 (where 8, c, and d are trishtubh), a reads 
praé saptdgum rtdédhitim sumedhd'm | br'haspdtim matir dchd 
jigdi; and so x.125.5d=AV. iv.30.3d, tém brahmd'nam tim 
r'shim tdi sumedhd'm. This is certainly a contract form, and 
interesting as called forth by the metre. In vii.91.3a, swmedhd's 
is perhaps A.p.m. 

The stem sumedhds is well accredited. Besides its occurrences as given by Gr., 
we find: -d’s, N.s., AV. v.11.11: vii.60.1: ix.1.6: VS. iii41; -as, V.s., Qat.Br. 
xiv.9.15; -asd, Ls., Kathds. 27.149 and 103.144; -dsas, N.p., AV. vii.61.1,2. BR., 
v.900, cite the compounds a-medhas, alpa- (-medhas-dim, Bhag. 7.23), dur- (-medhis, 
18.35), puru-, manda-, (dele sa-,) satya-, hari-. Durmedha occurs as well as dur- 
medhas, but the latter is considered by the grammarians to be the only correct 
form; cf. Pan. v.4.122. Puru-médhd-s occurs RV. ix.97.52; but SV., i541: 
ii.454, has -ds. Swmédha-s occurs at x.132.7, but, as BR. admit, only in a play 
of words with Nr-médha-s; so Nr-médha-m, 80.3. Gr. takes mitd-medha from 


In view of these forms, it is fair to regard medhd'm as a con- 
tract form for medhds-am. It occurs in RV. 8 times, in AV. at 
x.2.17, and in SV. i101 (RV. vedhd'm).  Medhd's, aU may 


3), and 


also be a contract form. The remaining three, -d’, -dyd 
enfey, 


-dbhis, may then be explained as forms of transition. Cf. 
SV. Gi. s.v. medhds. 

15. In VS. viii.10, we need not, with Benfey, consider reto-dhd'm 
as a contract form for -dhdsam. See IV. 3. 

16. Stem vayds, ‘strength-giving.’ I do not think Grassmann’s 
article 2vay@' ought to stand. Both BR. and A. Ludwig take 
vayd's in x.92(918).3 as ‘ Aeste;’ for vayd’s, vii.40(556).5, Gr. 
reads in Ueb. 1.583, vayama; there remains only vayd'm, i.165.15 ; 
166.15; 167.11; 168.10=VS. xxxiv.48. Mahidhara makes it 
stand for vaydsém. BR. refer it to a stem vayd’, ‘Starkung,’= 
vdyas (accent !). 

I would assume an oxytone adjective stem vayds. As dpas, 
‘work,’ is to apds, ‘working, busy,’ so is vdyas, ‘strength,’ to 
vayds, ‘ strengthening, strength-giving ;’ cf. Lindner, p. 50. We 
may then take vayd’m as a contract A.s.m. adj. with ishd-m (for 
vayds-am), and read : 

éshd’ ydsishta tante; vayd’m [id] 

vidyd’mesham, vrjanam jtraddnum. 
‘Hither come ye with refreshment for our bodies ; right strength- 
giving refreshment may we receive, (and) well-watered meads.’ 
For id, ef. 1.132.5d, end. 

17. Stem vedhds; see p. 549. 

18. The stem sajéshas is amply supported ; cf. also vijoshas-am. 
I doubt whether the assumption of a stem sajésha is justifiable. 
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In iii.4(238).8 and vii.34(550).23, the text has (not -d, but) -ds, 
N.s.f. of stem -as. The N.p.m. in -ds (19) may be regarded as a 
contract form; so -ds in AV. iii.22.1 (or N.s.f.); and djoshds 
(gras, N.p.f.), RV. i.9.4. There then remains only the form 
sajéshau (ii.62.2), which may be explained as a transition-form 
based on the N.p. sajéshds. In VS. xii.74, the text has sajé- 
shasau (cf. BR.); but in TS. v.6.4', the transition-form sajéshau. 
As for sajéshds, with agvind in i.118.11, and rédasi in iv.56.4, the 
difficulty is not lessened by referring it to sajésha. 

19. For su-medhds, see no. 14. 

20. A certain instance of a contract N.p.f. is seen in iii.33.12, 
surd dhds (nadias), tor surd'dhas-as; cf. BR 

Bentey, AdA. xvii.22, would allow contract forms in the classical 
language. He cites: ati-yagdm, A.s. fem., for ati-yagas-am, 
Nala vili.4; gushka-srotdm (nadim), for -asam, xvi.14. | As tran- 
sition-forms might then be regarded: kdrta-yaga-m, Arsb. Br. 
136,265,545 ; prati-srota-m, Bhag. P. x.78.18; cf. sahasra-srota-, 
ib. v.20.26. 


II. FurTHER TRANSITIONS FROM THE AS—DECLENSION. 


Besides the regular as-forms, there occur a number of shorter 
equivalent a-forms, but without any contract forms to mediate 
between them. Some of them look like forms of transition whose 
point of departure was the N.s. 

1. The ambiguity of the N.s. is illustrated by rékas, vi.66.6. 
It is impossible to tell whether it is N.s.n. of a stem rékas, or 


N.s.m. of a stem réka. 

2. Hédas is generally neuter. In vi.62.8, it is marked as neuter 
by ydéd; and so in AV. xix.3.4 by the construction (A.s.n.); but 
in VS. xiii.45, it can be regarded as N.s.n., or as N.s.m. (héda-s). 
In RV. i.94,.12, on the other hand, it is marked as masculine by 
ddbhutas. This is the point of contact for the two declensions. 
Based upon such a form as masc. héda-s we find: héda-m, AV. 
xii.4.20,21; Aéde, L.s., RV. vii.62.4. 

3. An excellent illustration of the coincidence of certain forms 
of the as and a-declensions is seen in the stems ¢drdhus and 
cardha, Gr. assigns 33 Rik-forms to the stem gdérdhas, and 26 
to gdrdha; but it is impossible to decide in some cases. Thus 
Miller, Translation p. 57, takes gdérdhas as N.s. neuter in ii.1.5, 
tuim nara'm asi purdivdsuh; but Gr., as N.s. masculine. 
The same uncertainty exists in iii.32(266).4. So in v.33.5, ndrah 
gardho jajnand’'h, BR. take gdrdho as N.s.m.; but Gr., as N.s.n. 
So in v.54.6, dbhrdji gdrdho, maruto, ydd arnasdm | méshatha: 
Gr. refers gdrdho to ¢gdérdhas in Wb.; but in Ueb. he makes 
arnasdm object of méshatha, so that gdrdho can be referred to 
gdrdha, Cf. also i.37.1 with v.56.9. These collocations seem to 
me to account for the series of a-forms, gérdha-m, gardhena, -dya, 
-asya, -Gn. See also Miller, Translation pp. 56-8. Cf. below, 
no. 8, 
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4. The isolated a-form dvena (i.128.5) may be based upon the 
common nom. évas, since this might sometimes be felt as a masc. 
(Gva-s, v.70.1). Cf. nir-avdsya, 1,122.11. 

5. In the Rik we find the neuter stem Ardéndas. In the AV., 
the N.s. Ardndas may be taken as a masc. in xi.2.22 (krdnda-s). 
Based thereupon is the D.s. krdnddya, xi.2.3. So géici-kranda-m, 
RV. vii.97.5. In AV. xi.4.2, the metre favors the restoration of 
the old as-form: ndmas te prdna krdndas-e, text krdénddya. 

6. Forms from the stem saprdthas are common. Now in TBr. 
i.1,10°*, we find a series of 5 formule: dtharva pitim me gopdya; 
ndrya prajd'm m. g.; gdnsya pagd'n m. g.; sdpratha sabhd'm m. 
g-5 the budhniya mantram me gopdya. One needs no argu:aent 
to be convinced that the sporadic a-form is due simply to formal 
parallelism (cf. BR.) ; and I may here add that the instructively 
mutilated form dtharva is due solely to the same cause. The VS., 
iii.37, has dtharya ; for this, the Brah. stupidly intends to sub- 
stitute the more intelligible @tharvan, whose correct vocative 
could only be dtharvan. 

7. Forms of the stems pégas and su-pégas are common. Pégas 
is N.s.n. of pégas in iv.36.7 (gréshtham), and A.s.n. in i.6.3 (ef. 
a-pegds-e); but in vii.34.11 and 42.1, it may be N.s.mase. (péga-s). 
In Ait. Br. iii.10, we find: pegas (A.s.n., 3) and pegasd; but also 
pegds once as N.p.m. For puru-pégdsu, see p. 548, Cf. also 
paécé y6 (N.s.m.) and gtehr-paége-m (nmdne-m, Heal, and Justi, 
Handbuch p. 1816. 


8. The influence of the requirements of the cadence and of 
forma! parallelism is in the use of ¢gdrdhd- and vdrpé,, 


rather than ¢dérdho- and vdrpo-, in iii.34.3 : 
indro vrtram avrnoc chérdhanttih 
pra mayiném amindd varpanttih. 

9. The singular form card’yaz is called out by the requirements 
of the cadence. Cf. 

v.47.4, daca garbham cardse dhdpayante, 
1.92.9, vicvan jtvdr oardse bodhayanti, and 
vii.77.1, vigvan jtvam prisuvdntt card’yat. 
The short & of prds- excludes it from the eighth place and makes 
the order cardse prdsuvdnti metrically impossible. 

10. Compare téras-e, iii.18.3, with tdérdya, 11.13.12. 

11. The neuter dvéshas is very common; for a-dveshd, see p. 
548, 12. Besides forms from jrdyas and prthu-jrdiyas, we find 
once prthu-jrdya-m rdtham, iv.44.1. 13. So besides dkas, ni- 
okas, sém-okas, we find dur-dka-m, vii.4.3. 14, With drddhas-i, 
TS. iii.2.2, ef. »é-dradhé, du. f., RV. iv.32.23. 15. With @'rna- 
mradas-am, VS. ii.2, ef. drna-mrada-m, Kaug. 137. 16. With 
dvibarhas, cf. dvibirha-jman. 

The locatives pl. in -asw for -as-su are perhaps made after the 


analogy of the an-stems. 


III. FurTHER TRANSITIONS FROM THE A,S—DECLENSION. 


The transition-stem (in asa) is longer than the original stem (in 
as). The transition in Pali results sometimes in a shorter, but 
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sometimes also in a longer form; thus from mahd+-anas we have 
mahdna-m and mahdnasa-m. The same is true in Sanskrit. 

1. In Katy. Or. xiv.2.31, we find mahdnasdndm . . . mahd- 
nasa-s mahdrathah. 2. Corresponding to the N.p. tigmd- 
tejas-as (AV. xix.9.10), occurs the A.s. neuter tigma-tejasa-m 
(astram dtishtham, Arj. vii.20). 3. A like transition-form is 
su-varcasa-m (gatam sutdndm); see BR. 4. Upon the adverbial 
compound d-jaras-dm, with ady. accent, rests the form djarasd'ya 
(RV. x.85.43, accent). 5. BR., iv.92lend, cite prd-cetaséndm 
as occurring in the Brahma P. for prd-cetas-dm; but LA. (Bonn, 
1865, p. 58, 1. 8) reads prdcetasdndm. The accent of arnasd, 
avasd, and parinasé seems to mark them as secondary derivatives 
of drnas, dvas, and pdrinas. 

In Yasht x.143, we find the normal form (vdshem, masc.) gtehr- 
paéganh-em, i. e. str'-pegas-am. This comes to be used as a 
neuter also; and we have, e. g., vanrhanem ¢gtehr-puéganhe-m, 
i.e. vdsanam str’-pegasa-m, xiii.3; and likewise aiwydonhaunem 
(i.e. avyartigam) gtehr-paéganrhe-m, Yag. ix.26. For vigpem paiti 
ushdonhe-m (?), mase. !, see p. 546. 


IV. TRANSITIONS OF RapicaL STEMS TO THE AS-DECLENSION. 


The N.s.m. in -ds has been the point of departure for the tran- 
sition of radical stems to the as-declension. See p. 549. Here 
belong : 

a. the stem candrd-mds (no. 1) ; 

b. compounds of the verbals -dhd’ and -dd’ (2-6) ; 

ec. compounds of radical substantives (7-11). 

1. For good practical reasons, the dictionaries set up a stem 
candrimds. The true stem is candrd-mds. Of this only the 
N.s. is regular—candrdmds (RV., 5 times, and AV., 19). The 
other cases ought also to have the long @ throughout, candrd- 
misi, etc., just as well as sé@'rydmd'sd. a fact we find: candrd- 
mis-am, Gat. Br. vi.7.4"; -mdsd, AV. xiii.4.28; -mdsas, RV. 
1.84.15; -mdist, AV. x.3.18: xi.5.13; candramds, AV. vii.81.2; 
candré-misd, RV. x.64.3; sdrydcandramd'sd, i.102.2; -au, v. 
51.15: x.190.3. See p. 547. 

2. It seems to be adverse to all Vedic analogies to assume a 
stem like vayo-dhd's; but Benfey assumes such, and even refers 
vayodhd'm to a stem vayodhd's (for vayo-dhd's-am, SV. Gi.—cf. 
Gram, p. 316, |. 16). There are nigh 200 stems like vayo-dhd' ; 
see p. 438. Of this, the N.s.m. is vayo-dhd'-s (cf. p. 443). To 
this now as a point of departure I refer the following ‘forms of 
transition: vayo-dhd'sam (indram), VS. xxviii.24; -dhdsd, Ls., 
VS. xv.7; -dhase (indrdya), Vaitana Sdtra xxx.25: Katy. Qr. 
x1x.5,22 ; -dhdsas, N.p.m., AV. viii.1.19; -dhas RV. 
1x.81.3. Vayodhds can not be a direct voc. of -dhd’ (cf. BR.), for 
this would be vayodhds (p. 449). 

3. I think no Vedic form necessitates the assumption of a stem 
reto-dhd's. The Rik has 5 forms from reto-dhd’. So in TBr. ii.7.4’, 
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we have retodhd-s somas and retodhd-s esha. The only form that 
seems to require an as-stem is reto-dhd's-as, G.s.m., VS. viii.10; 
but this is best ascribed to false analogy. 

4. The A.s.f. vareco-dhd'-m occurs vs iv.11; the N.s.m. vareo- 
dhd'-s, AV. ii.11.4.. The D.s.m. varco-dhd's-e, AV. iii.21.5, is a 
transition-form. 

5. Forms from puro-dhds occur: -dhasdm, Bhag. x.24 ; -dhasd, 
71.18 (Bohtl.); but they are only post-Vedic. 

6. The Rik has 30 forms from dravino-da@. The N.s.m. is 
-dé'-s, and corresponding to this, as if the stem were -dd’s, are 
made the transition-forms -dase (devdya), Schol. to Katy. Qr. 
ix.13.19; -dds, V.s., RV., 6. For “drdvinodasds,” see Ab.s.m. 

7-9. It must be admitted, I think, that the masculine compound 
of a fem. substantive in @ may make its N.s. in -ds (see p. 439 ad 
init.) ; otherwise, we should have to assume a stem puru-nishthd's 
for the N.s.m. -nishthd's, On p. 439 I referred the forms bahu- 
prajd@-s and suprajd'-s (N.s.m.) to stems in @. BR. refer them to 
-prajd's; cf. also Pan. v.4.122,123. I would further refer to @-stems 
the following forms, which the reader is requested to add on pages 
439, 443, 444: N.s.m., dprajds (apagis), Oat. Br. suprajd’s, 
AV. iv.11.3: VS. iii.387: vii.18; divdkshds, RV. iii.30.21; N.s.f, 
suprajd's, AV. xiv.2.22,23,74. 

As forms of transition I regard: (7) dprajasam, A.s., AV. 
Vii.35.3: xii.5.45; aprajasi, L.s.f., Yaji. ii.144; (8) tda-prajasas, 
A.p.f., TS. 1.5.6; (9) suprajdsam, A.s.f., AV. xiv.1.49; -dsas, 
N.p.m., AV. iii.10.5: xviii.4.63: TS. i.1.10': iii.2.4°. 

or stem dushprajas I find no example ; stem dushprajd occurs 
Bhag. P. x.49.4. The compound suprajdstvd does not prove the 
existence of a true stem suprajd's any more than suprajdstud 
proves a stem suprajd's. Cf. also aprajdéstd and aprajasyé with 
aprajdstvd and andgdstvd. 

10. The forms cited by BR. and Gr. in the article divd-kshas I 
treat otherwise. On account of the accent, I set up a bahuvrihi 
stem divd-kshd, ‘having a dwelling (Xshd’) in heaven;’ ef. divi- 
yoni. Of this, divd-kshi-s, iii.30.21, is the N.s.m. (cf. pp. 439, 443) ; 
and the N.p. divd-kshasas (m., x.65.7; f., iii.7.2) may be regarded 
as due to false analogy. 

11. The A.s.f. Ash@'m (p. 446), in 1.67.5; 174.7: vi.6.4: x.31.9, 
and the A.p.f. kshd’'s (p. 452), in iv.28.5, have the value of two 
syllables. Gr. reads kshd’mam, kshdmas. Perhaps the true 
resolution is kshds-am and kshds-as (transition-forms based on the 
N.s.f. kshd’-s), for which the diaskeuasts have written the contract 
forms kshd'm and kshd's, coinciding with the regular forms of 
kshd’. 

V. TRANSITIONS OF A-StEMS TO THE A.S—DECLENSION. 


Under section II. we saw neuters like Aédas passing into the 
a-declension (héda-m). We have now to discuss the opposite 
movement and to group together a number of well authenticated 
a-stems, by the side of. which occur infrequently or sporadically 
as-forms. 


~ 
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1. Thus besides gépa (RV.—see BR.), the AV. has also gépas. 
Perhaps the N.s.m. gépa-s was regarded as a neuter form, and the 
A.s. made accordingly. The Rik, for example, reads ydsydm 
ugdntah prahdrdma gépam, x.85.37d; while the AV. has prahd- 
rema gépas, xiv.2.38d. 

In some of the following cases, however, I am not sure that the 
relation is strictly one of transition; and perhaps the metre has 
had more to do with calling forth the secondary forms here than 
elsewhere. 

2. Forms from vegé are common. The only support for vegds 
is in AV. v.23.12, hatd'so asya vegd's-as | hatd'sah pdrivegds-as, 
where vegd'sas would not fit the cadence. 

3. Instead of the regular -posha-m, we have -poshas-am, for no 
other reason than to fill out the verse; see page 548, 

4, A like instance is svasti adyd ushdso doshdsag ca, AV. 
xvi.4.6; cf. p. 468. 

5. The stem déksha is abundantly authenticated ; so samdnd- 
daksha and patd-daksha. On the other hand, dékshas-e occurs 
thrice ; pitd-dakshas-d and -as, 7 times; and ddkshas-as at viii. 
13.1, for which the SV., at 1.381 and ii.96, has dékshasya. 

6. Forms from dAdra are common; but twice we find stem 
sd-bharas, and once vigud-bharas-am. 

7. For svandé and compounds, see BR. Twice we find tuvi- 
shvands, and once vd'ta-svanas (? see p. 546). 

8. So besides the stem svardé and its compounds (see BR.), we 
tind gharmd-svaras-as, A.p.f., iv.55.6. 

9. The stem ¢éka and its compounds (see Gr.) are well authen- 
ticated ; but once we have sahdsra-gokds, N.s.m. 

10. For géva and its compounds, see Gr. RV. x.85.246 reads 
yéna tvd'badhndt savitd’ sugévah; but the Atharvan variant 
(xiv.1 19,58), . . . sugévdh; so ii.2.2. 

11. The form dhruvds-e in vii.70.1, @ ydt seddthur dhruvdse nd 
yénim, is best explained as a simple transition-form from dhruvd 
(cf. BR. iii.1002, 1004), preferred to dhruvd'ya on account of the 
metre, and also because a form in -dse is common for datives with 
infinitival function. Cf. Hariv. 3959, tam girigreshtham sve 
sthine nivegayadmdsa dhruvdya. 

12. With dévd vrdhd'ya hadmahe, viii.72.6, ef. (stot*ndam ca 
spirdhidse, v.64.4d, and) sékhinaam ca vrdhdse, v.64.5d. 

_ 13. With déha (common as post-Vedic), cf. the a. A. déhas-d 
in the same signification, x.11.1. 

14-16. With rdéva, vrshd-ravd, cf. tuvi-rdvas, purd-rdvas.. With 
togd, cf. togds (? p. 545). With sahd, cf. sdhas, as adj., BR. 
vii.866 end. 

VI. MIscELLANEOUS CASES OF TRANSITION. 


1. In i.141.8d, ¢d'rasyeva tveshdthdd ishdte vdyah, the ninth 
ay requires a short syllable and so éshante is excluded. The 
ack of concord between the singular verb and its plural subject 
vdyas, ‘fowls’ (from vi), was the less noticeable inasmuch as 
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vdyas itself was felt as a collective noun, ‘fowl, Gefliigel.’ In 
this case vdyas would easily come to be regarded as a singular 
form (N.s.n.) of a new transition-stem vdyas. So in i.104.1, vdyas 
may be taken as A.p.m. (p. 395 med.), or as collective A.s.n., ‘the 
flying team’ of Indra. Such passages seem to explain the origin 
of the stem vdyas; but it is not absolutely necessary to posit this 
stem, except for texts later than the Rik. 

2. If, in v.37.1b (djtihvdno ghrtdprshthah sudiicdh), we had 
sudiicd-h, this might easily be referred as transition-form to 
sudiic-am (agnim, vi.15.10), i. e. su-diica-m. As the text stands, 
perhaps we have a az. A. of independent formation; but cf. the 
variants sugévdh and sugévdh, above, V.10. 

3. Besides the usual stem rédasi, we find rédas once, ix.22.5a, 
eté prehthd'nt rédds-os (~-~-—); it is used simply and solely 
because rédasyos would not fit the cadence. With good reason 
Gr. reads rédasos -syos) in the cadence of i.151.3a and 168. le. 

4. So instead of the usual sdérasa, we find stem sdras once, 
MBh. xiii.736, krkaldsakdsdrdsdm,—used probably for the sake 
of the cadence. Otherwise, it may be taken as a shortened 
G.p.m. of sdrasa, for sdrasdndm (see p. 353). 

5. The relation of akshi-6s to aksh-és is like that of rédasi-os to 
rédas-os ; but in AV. v.4.10, where aksh-d6s occurs, the metre 


demands akshi-6s—see p. 392. 
Compare md'is and vandhir, p. 494. It is hard to see what 


relation, if any, exists between sarasi’ and sdras, 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. Here belong 341 masculines (from 110 stems), and 86 femin- 
ines (from 24 stems). 

Masculines: digirds, 5; acetd’s; ddribarhds; ddvayds; dndgds (437, 2; 602 
7); anddhd’s ; dninavarcds ; anend’s, 3; dpracetds, 3; abhibhatidjds, 5; dmitau- 
jas; arapda’s,3; dvaydtahedds ; dsamdtiojds ; dhand’s ; wrucdkshds, 2; uruvydcds, 
3; r’shimands; rshvatjds; kdrédhdyds, 4; kétavedds; khd’das-arnds ; gabhird- 
vepds; gartimands ; gartacravds ; génioghds ; ghrtiprayds ; jdtévedds, 23 ; tadapds, 
2; tadokds; tddojds; tardddveshds; trivayds; dabhrdcetds, 2; daménds, 18; 
dasmivarcds, 3; dirghdtamds, 2; dirghd’psds ; duréshds ; devapsards ; devdgravds ; 
névedds (319, 4; 366, 3); nrcdkshds, 18; nrmdands, 4; nodhd’s,3; niokds; pdva- 
kévarcds ; prthujréyds ; prthupd’jds, 3; pracetds,10; pravayds ; bdhtojas ; brhdc- 
chravds ; bodhinmands ; bhi’riojds ; madhuvacds, 2; mdnojavds, 6; mitramahds; 
yaca’s, 2; rakshd’s ; raghupdtmajanhds ; rigd’dds, 2; vasugravds; vd’taranhds, 
2; vicetds, 7; vimands, 2; vigvd-cakshds, 2; -dhdyds, 2; -bhojds; -mands; -vedds, 
9; vigvatjds; vihdyds, 7; vidudvéshds; vidihards? ; vrddhd-mahds, 2; -vayds; 
-gravds; vedhd’s, 14; cukrdvarcds; graddhd’mands ; sécands ; sdcetas ; sajéshds, 
26; satydrddhds, 5; saprathds, 4; simokds, 2; sahdsra-cakshds; -cetds ; -pathds ; 
-retds, 3; -cokds; sahdsrdpsis; suddnsds, 3; sumdnds, 25; sumedhd’s, 11; surd’- 
dhds, 4; suréknds; surétds; suvdrcds, 3; swvd’sds; stémavdhds; spdrhérddhds ; 
sudiicds ; sudpds,8; svabhitiojds; svdyacds,3; stiarcakshds; starcands; sudjds, 2. 

Feminines: ddvayds ; apsard’s; arepd’s, 3; dhand’s; uruvydcds; ushd’s, 50; 
@’rnamradds ; nicd’vayds ; nrmands, 2; précetas ; madhwvacds ; ydvaydddveshis ; 
vihdyds ; vr’shamands ; cukrévdsds; sdcetis; sajéshds, 4 (i.e. 490, 7; 395, 8; 
238, 8; 550, 23); saprathds; sdbhards; suddnsds ; , 2; summands, 2; 
suvd’sis, 6; swmedhd’s, iii.57.5 (with jihvd’, ‘ voice,’ BR.). 
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Thrice Gr. proposes to resolve -ds into two syllables. In no 
case is it necessary. Prdcetds (Gr. -aas) is at the end of a cata- 
lectic pdda of 7 syllables in vi.14.2a, and of 11 in vii.16.5e. In 
iv.21.6c, read duréshdh paastidsya hétd. 

Candrd-mds (RV.,5; AV., 19) belongs ae on p. 495; see 
p. 547; divd-kshds and suprajd’s (m., AV. iv.11.3), on p. 443; 
suprajd's (f., xiv.2.22,23,74), on p. 444. For d'rnamradas, 
vacds, dvibdrhds, and virdpegds, see N.A.s.n. For dndgds (576, 
1 and 582, 4) see Sy 551. In i.79.1, ndvedds is N.pf. For 
pracetds, vi.5.5, see V.s.m. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 550-557): L dgd'; jard’; ugdnd?; 
medhd'; V. sdbhards; sahdsragokds; sugévds. 

II. The instances in which the s of the N.s. is lost are doubtful. 
See Pain. vii.1.94. The least doubtful is Ugénd (RV., 8; TS. 
ii.5.8°); but is not this a transition-form, after the analogy of 
feminines (cf. Ndmi, Pr'thi, etc., p. 375 med.), based on the con- 
tract ace. ugdndm (for -asam) ? b: like sort, possibly, is ap 
anehd@’, x.61.12. Of purudangd I find no occurrence. The form 
r'bhvd need not be referred to the same stem with r’bhvas-am. 
For ayd’, i.87.4, see p. 358 end. 

III. Several peculiar forms claim our attention. The samnhitd 
has: tuvirdvdn k-, x.64.4; -di r-, 16;— svdtavdi r-, iv.20.6; 
svdtavdinh p- (Prat. iv.384), iv.2.6; svdtavdiig ca, VS. xvii.85 ;— 
svdvdn, before a-, vi.47.12: x.131.6 (AV. vii.91.1); vi.47.13: 
x.131.7 (AV. vii.92.1) ; r-, ii1.54.12: Vi.68.5; e-, x.92.9; y- (Prat. 
iv.28), 1118.1; 35.10. The VS. variant (xxxiv.26) of the last 
passage has sudvd ydtu (Pr. iii.135). Similarly Roth would read 
a vd ydd, x.99.11; see p. 488 end. 

e treatment of the forms in sandhi is precisely like that of 
the forms on pages 512, 514, and 517. The pada has in every 
instance tuvi-rdvdn, svd-tavdn, svd-vdan. 

The stem of the second word is svd-tav-as, as is abundantly 
shown by the other forms; that of the third, sé-av-as, as shown 
by the metre and the other forms. BR. refer the first to tuvi- 
ravant (see p. 517); but I think Aufrecht is right in setting u 
the stem tuvi-rdvus, like purd-rdvas, brhdd-ravas, Z. D. M. @. 
XXxv.233, 

Aufrecht, ib, xiii.501, considered all themes in as as ultimately 
derived from themes in ant, and explained these nominatives as 
relics of the more ancient themes in ant. -(For svdtavadbhyas, 
etc., see Lp.) I think that they are formed after the analogy of 
the stems in vans (vas) and vant, the radical v of the stems 
su-dv-as ete. being felt as part of the derivative ending (svd-vas). 

The same misconception has worked elsewhere. As a result of 
the misdivision of bhdv-ant into bhd-vant is perhaps to be ex- 
plained the voc. bha-vas (p. 509). In like manner I account for 
the peculiar fem. to mdtari-bhv-an, viz., mdtari-bh-vari, N.p. -is, 
x.120.9; Say., mdtari bhavantyah. Cf. mdtari-g-varis (root 
AV. xx.107.12; and mdtari-¢-vas/, voc. Upon a confusion of 
the final element of anad-vdéh with that of the vant-stems rest the 
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peculiar forms cited on p. 499 (anad-vd'ng¢ ete.). Cf. yavat and 
kshd'm-an, p. 530. The explanations of Weber (Beitrdge iii.388) 
and Brugman (Zedtsch, xxiv.71) are essentially like the above. 


NOMINATIVE AXD ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 

I. Here belong 1409 forms (from 101 stems). 

Enumeration: dihas, 33; ditjas, 2; adveshis, 4; dnas, 8; anehds, 5; dndhas, 
3; dndhas, 19; dpas, 15; apds; dpnas,4; dpsas, 3; ambhas; dyas,4; arakshds; 
arapds, 2; drnas, 15; dvas, 73; d’gas, 17; d’pas, 2; tras, 2; @’dhas, 4; énas, 
19; dkas, 16; das, 53; kshédas, 10; cdénas, 12; chdndas, 3; sivas; 
jrayas, 8; tadapas ; tapas, 4; tamas, 43; taras, 4; té&jas, 2; tydjas, 3; dénsas, 
4; divas, 13; drdvinas ; dvéshas, 25; ndbhas, 11; ndmas, 41; pdkshas; pdyas, 
52; pd’jas, 11; pd’thas. 14; pi’vas,5; purubhdjas; pécas, 6; prathas; prdyas, 
21; psdras, 3; bhdrgas, 3; bhd’sas, 2: mdnas, 76; mdyas, 19; mahas, 14; 
miahas, 8; mr’dhas, 2; médas; ydgas, 24; rdkshas, 20; rdjas, 38; rdpas, 12; 
rdébhas ; rd’dhas, 61; réknas, 10; rétas, 21; répas; rédhas, 2; vakshas, 4; vdcas, 
47; vayas,2; vdyas, 70; vdyas-vayas, 2; varivas, 26; vdrcas, 6; vdrpas, 7; 
vd’sas, 8; vd’has, 3; védas, 14; vépas; vydcas, 3; vrdyas; gérdhas, 28; g¢avas, 
34; ciras, 25; cravas, 87; sajdshas; sddas, 13; sddas-sadas, 2; sa- 
prathas,17; sabd’dhas, 14; sdras,4; sdhas,48; swrétas; srétas; svdtavas; héras; 
héras ; hédas, 6; hvaras, 2. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 554-558): Il. durédkam; IIL. tigma- 

jasam,; suvarcasam; V. gépas, A.s.; VI. vdyas. 

II. In 20 or more instances, the form in 4s is used rather 
anomalously as a neuter. Gr. admits only one such, devdvyacds, 
iii4.4. Here Benfey (Adj. xix.260; cf. 255 ff) considers that 
the original form was the regular one in -ds; that the final 
visarga disappeared tracelessly; that @ was then lengthened 
metrically in the samhitd; and that to the misapprehension of 
the forms in -@ on the part of the padakdra are due the pada- 
readings in -dh. But this explanation does not fit the other 
cases well. 

Here belong: devdvyacds (barhis, cf. i.142.5), iii.4.4; dvibdrhds, 
(vdyas) i.71.6 ; (gdrma) i.114.10; (sd’ma) iv.5.3; (vdeas) vii.8.6 ; 
as adv. (see BR. v.28), v.80.4: vi.19.1: vii24.2: x.116.4; vird- 
pegds (drdvinam), iv.11.3: x.80.4; gértdvacds (brdhma), x.61.1; 
vidihards (? tdpas), x:109.1; @'rnamradds (barhis), v.5.4: 80 
V8. xxi.33,57: TBr. ii.6.11°,14°; vigvdvyacds (edrma), AV. ix. 
7.15. In AV. i.26.3, the MSS. have ¢dérma saprdthdh; ed., -ah. 
Compare also: AV. xviii2.19, ydchdsmai gdrma saprdathdh ; 
T.ar. x.1.10, yéchd nah gdrma sapréthah; and KV. i.22.15, -ah; 
and finally, gérma saprdthah, VS. xviii.54: TS. iv.7.13°. The 
neuters gatasd's, suprayd's, sthd's, indra-, soma-jd's, and g¢resh- 
thasthd's, p. 445, should be considered in connection with the 
above forms. 


ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
Here belong 217 masculines (from 97 stems) and 58 feminines 
(from 22 stems). 


Masculines: acetésam, 2; dnashtavedasam ; dndgasam ; dnugdyasam ; anehdsam, 
8; apdsam ; dpratidhrshtaravasam ; abhibhatiéjasam ; arémanasam ; arddhdsam, 
2; arepdsam; arcand’nasam; dhandsam ; updkdcakshasam ; wru-cikshasam, 2; 
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jrayasam, 2; -vydcasam, 2; ere gathigravasam ; gdyatrdvepasam ; 
girvanasam, "4s girvdhasam, 2 ; gartépravasam ; gédhayasam ; 
cikituinmanasam ; citrémahasam : citrarddhasam ; jarésam, 2 jatévedasam, 24; 
13; tuvird’dhasam ; tuvishvandsam ; tuvidjasam ; tyajdsam ; déménasam, 

dand- okasam ; dyukshavacasam ; dvibarhasam, 3; dvicavasam ; dhrshntigjasam ; 

-bhdjasam, 2: -vaérpasam ; ; précetasam, 8 prétvakshasam ; bréhma- 
vdhasam ; bhiyasam, 3; bha ‘ricakshasam ; -dhdyasam ; yajid-vanasam ; -vdh- 
asam ; yacdsam, 15; rakshésam ; ricd’dasam, 3; vd’jagravasam ; vicetasam, 2; 
vijoshasam ; vidveshasam ; virvd-dhdyasam, 4; -bharasam ; -vedasam, 6; -vyac- 
asam ; vigud’yu-poshasam, 2; -vepusam ; vihdyasam ; vitirddhasam ; vedhdsam ; 
sicetasam ; satyé-giredhasam ; -gavasam ; samu- 
dri-vdsasam, 2; -vyacasam ; sahasra-cakshasam, 2; -bharnasam, 2 ; -varcasam, 
2; sucétasam, 33 sudéneasam, 33 supécasam, supraydsam, 8; ‘subhdjasam 
sumedhisam ; surd ‘dhasam, 4; surétasam ; sugrdvasam, 3; srprdbhojasam ; 
svdyacasam, 3; sudvasam, 3 ; hiridhdyasam ; harivarpasam., 

Feminines : ‘dndgasam ; anehésam ; arakshdsam, 2; arepdsam, 2; d¢vapecasam ; 
idojasam ; urwvydcasam ; cikitvinmanasam ; dhvardsam ; ydvaydd- 
dveshasam ; vd’japecasam ; vicvadéhasam ; vigué-dhdyasam, 2 ; -pecasam ; -bhoj- 
asam ; patércasam ; ; sahésrabharnasam, 2; svdyarasam ; harivar- 
pasam ; ushdsam, 33; ushd’sam, p. ushii’sam (page 546), 11. 

Adverbial shift of accent is seen in djarasdém, Qat.Br. 1.6.3": 
ef. Ait. Br. 128. See p. 495. 

Contract-forms : vedhd'm, ix.26.3; 102.4; ugdndm, x.40.7: 
AV. iv.29.6; mahd'm ?, 23 times; sumedhd'm, x.47.6; 125.5; 
vayd'm, 1.165.165 ; 166.15 ; 167.11; 168.10: VS. xxxiv.48; d¢d'm, 
AV. vi.119.3 ; jard'm, 1140.8: v.41.17; dndgdm, vili.90.15 ; 
apsard'm, AV. iv.38. lbis, 2bis, 4; ushd'm. i.181.9: x.68.9: AV. 
xli.2.45 ; medhd'm, 8 times, and AV. x.2.17. For vaya@h, vii. 
40.5, see p. 552, no. 16. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 551-557): I. puruddnsam,; II. hédam; 
; gtcikrandam ; prthujrdyam; IV. candrdmdsam ; ; 
vayodhdsam; dprajasam; suprajasam; kshdsam?; V. vigud’ 
poshasam; vigudbharasam, tuvishvandsam. 


INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


I. There are 36 masculines (from 15 stems); 30 feminines (from 
3 stems) ; and 704 neuters (from 66 stems). 


Masculines: anehdsd; arakshdsd; gépartnasd; jardsd; térdshasd; tavdsd ; 
pirinasd, 6; prthupd’jasd, 2; bhiydsd, 11; ménojavasd ; yardsd ; vicvdpepasd ; 
séhasd, 2 ; supérasd ; sucr dvasd. 

Feminines : arepdsd, 2; ushasd, 27; yajasd. 

Neuters: Gfjasd, 4; dnasd, 3; dndhasd, 13; dpasd, 2; apisd; arakshdsd ; 
drnasd, 2; dvasd, 52; énasd; Gjasd, 104 (but of. G.8.n.) ; Chast ; "kshédasd, 8; 
gévarnasd ; cikshasd, 16; cétasd, 6; jdvasd, 5; javasd; ténasd (p. 479); tépasd, 
10; témasi, 13; tarasé ; téjasd, 8; 4; tvdkshasd, 3; tveshdsd; dénsasd, 
2; ‘déhasd ; yasd ; dhrdjasd ; nébhasd, 2 némasd, 84; piyas, 32; pa ‘jasd, 
5; vasd préyasd 5; bahiojasd ; bhrd’jasd ; ménasd, 1 5; méhasd, 3; 

8; rékshasd ; réjasd, 4; répasd, 4; dhasd, 16; réknasd; 
3; vicasd, 10; vdnasd ; vdayasd, 6; vireasd, 8; varpasd, 4; vd’sasd, 2; 
vd’hasd, 2: védasd ; vépasd, 2: cdvasd, 80; géshasd, 2; gravasd, 9; sdhasd, 29; 
sudéisasd : surétasd ; srétasd ; hérasd, 6; havésd, 2; héshasd. 


The mase. bhiyds-d is contracted to bhi'sh-d; and this appears 


with adverbial shift of accent in i.133.6dis a-): vil.21.3 
vili.86,14. Cf. p. 494. 


} 
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Contract form: tavd in tavd-gd'm ?; see p. 551. 

Tranisition-forms (see p. 550-557): I. jardyd ; navoshayd ; 
medhdyd; Il. dvena; gdrdhena; IV. candrdmdsd; vayodhasd; 
purodhasd; V. -dakshasd; déhasd. 

II. In some 18 instances, a form identical with the stem appears 
with the value of an instrumental. They may be taken outright 
as case-forms without ending (cf. pp. 476, 480, 535), or as text- 
corruptions arising from misconception of the irregular forms (cf. 
Bollensen, Orient und Occ. ii.481-2). The first six are pretty 
certain (cf. BR.): vdeas, with divitmatd, 1.26.2; with ndévyasd, 
1.31.5: vi48.11: viii39.2 (cf. vi62.5) ; vdcas, parallel with 
mdnmabhis, viii.63.1; yajnavacds, parallel with odanéna, AV. 
xi.3.19; gdévas, parallel with Ardtvd, RV. 1.81.4. Ludwig trans- 
lates gdvas, x.23.5, by ‘durch krafttat.’ 

The rest are more or less doubtful: 1.93.2, vé adyd vdm idam 
vicah saparydti, ‘whoso to-day honors you here (tdém) with a 
song; i.32.8, mdéno réhdnd dti yanti d'pah, with a will’ 
i.e.) ‘lustily rising, the waters overwhelm him; x.109.1 ?, 
tdpa ugré, Siy., tapasd tdpanenogra udgarno ’gnih; —_i.92.5, 
sudrum nd pégo vidatheshu anjdn, ‘adorning the sudru as it were 
with beauty at the feasts.’ 


Bollensen, l.c. p. 484, would explain mahd(s) or mahé for mahd’, i. e. mahdsd 
in 1.22.11 (garmand): i.121.11 (vdjrena): 11.34.12 (jydtishd): vii.25.1 (Att’). In 
viii.3.6, ¢éva i- might be taken similarly; so Ludwig, Ueb. ii.i75, ‘mit kraft;’ but 
see G.s.n. In x.76.6, on account of divitmatd (m. or n.), Roth suggests that vded’ 
(fem.!) may be a corruption for vdco(—vdcasd); but cf. pp. 515-6. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


There are 74 masculines (from 38 stems); 4 feminines (from 4 
stems); and 225 neuters (from 27 stems). 

Masculines: abhishtipavase ; ukthévdhase ; wruvydcase ; rtdpecase; gdyatrd- 
vepase; girvanase, 2; girvdhase, 2; ghordcakshase ; jdtdivedase, 7; tadapase; 
tadokase ; tavase, 11; dirghd-yacase ; -pravase; duvdse; dyumndcravase ; nrcak- 
shase, 2; ntokase; pithinase; purtrdvase; prthu-jrayase ; -pd’jase; prdcetase, 4; 
pratavase ; brahma-vihase, 3; mrkta-; yajid-, 2; yacdse; rakshdse; vicvdcak- 
shase ; vihdyase ; vedhdse, 11; gikvase; satydrddhase; sihase; sahdsracakshase ; 
svdtavase, 2; svdyagase. 

Feminines: ushdse; durvd’sase ; parjényaretase ; vrdhase. 

Neuters: apdse; apecdise ; dvase, 108; djase, 5; cakshase, 2; javdse; tipase ; 
tamase ; térase; dakshase, 3; dhd’yase, 15; dhruvdse; namase; pd’jase, 2; 
prdéyase, 2; psarase, 2; manase,4; rakshase, 3; rd’dhase, 25; rétase ; vacase, 3; 
vadrcase, 2; cavase, 14; grivase, 17; sdhase, 7; svdyarase; harase. 


Transition-forms (see pp. 550-557): 1. jard'yai; IL. gdrdhdya; 
krénddya; tardya; card'yai; Ul. djarasd'ya; TV. vayodhase; 
varcodhdse; dravinodise; V. dakshase; dhruvdse; vrdhdase. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


I. There are 13 masculines (from 6 stems) ; 5 feminines (from 
one stem); and 107 neuters (from 24 stems). 


‘ 
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Masculines: arddhdsas ; jardsas, 2; tavdsas, 3; pdrtnasas, 2; rakshdsas, 4; 
sdhasas. Feminine: ushdsas, 5. 

Neuters: dnhasas, 44; dnasas; dndhasas, 4; dpasas; drnasas; énasas, 7; 
ékasas ; Gjasas,3; kshédasas; jréyasas; tépasas, 3; tamasas, 10; drdvinasas ; 
péyasas ; pa’jasas; prdthasas ; bhansasas ; ménasas, 9; rdjasas; 1d’dhasas, 2; 
védasas ; sidasas, 9; sérasas ; sdhasas,2. In vii.56.19, séhasas is N.p.m. 

Grassmann’s ablative drdvinodas-ds (accent impossible), ii.37.4, 
is based on a misprint; read drdvinodasd-s, N.s.m. 

II. In vi.3.1, déva pd'si tydjasd mdrtam dnhah, if we take dihas 
from d%h, the accent is anomalous. I think it is an Ab. of dihas 
without case-ending, for drhasas; cf. BR. vii.1685. A similar 
haplographia is seen in irddhiai, 1.134.2, for irddhadhiai. Since 
the accent of ush-ds as an accusative p.f. (iii.6.7: viii.41.3) is at 
best a rare anomaly, I would strike out the stem désh and regard 
ushis as an A.p.f. without ending, and put ushds (i.69.1,9: vii. 
10.1: x.8.4) in the same category, as a G.s.f. without ending. In 
like manner is perhaps to be explained the form sddas-pdti, 1.21.5 ; 
cf. sédasas pdtim, i.18.6. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


I. There are 58 masculines (from 30 stems) ; 45 feminines (from 
one stem) ; and 304 neuters (from 35 stems). 

Masculines: dngirasas; dndgasas; apdsas, 2; dpdkacakshasas; dpnasas ; 
abhivayasas ; arakshdsas ; upamdcravasas; krshndjanhasas ; jdtavedasas, 6 ; 
tavasas, 6; ddndapnasas ; dirghdgravasas ; dvibarhasas, 2; nrcdkshasas, 5; péri- 
dveshasas ; pdartnasas, 2; purubhdjasas; prthugravasas, 2; pricetasas; pramah- 
asas ; bhd’tvakshasas; rakshdsas, 5; vicetasas; vidmand’pasas ; vigvamanasas ; 
vr’kadvarasas (or A.p.); vedhdsas, 7; sabd’dhasas ; svdyagasas. 

Feminines: ushdsas, 44; ushd’sas. x.39.1 (see p. 546). 

Neuters: drhasas; dnasas; dndhosas, 56; apasas; dyasas, 2; drnasas, 4; 
dvasas, 8; dkasas,2; djasas,3; gavarnasas ; tamasas, 10; tydjasas, 2; dikshasas ; 
dravinasas, 3; ndbhasas; ndmasas, 3; pdyasas, 2; prayasas; ménosas, 12; 
manasas ; médasas, 3; rdjasas,41; rdpasas, 2; rd’dhasas, 19; rd’dhasas-rddh- 
asas; rétasas, 4; vdcasas, 10; vdpsasas; vdyasas; vdrpasas, 4; vd'sasas; 
pavasas, 19; cavasas, 16; grdvasas, 4; sddasas; sérapasas; sihasas, 13; sahasas, 
41; hdrasas. 

In i.102.6 we read pratimd'nam djasd'thd, p. -asd dtha, and 
Benfey, Abh. xix.258, sees an instance of elision and crasis for 
éjasas, as in verse 8. In i.62.9, stinvir dddhdra gdvasd suddisdh, 
p. -4, he sees loss of visarga and a metrical lengthening in the 
eighth place; Say., gavasah . . putrah. So in 1.27.2, 
gdvasd; Siy., balasya putrah. 

Contract form : nrmdnds, x.92.14. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 553-557): II. gérdhasya; niravdsya; 
IV. candrémdsas; veto) dsas; V. dakshasus; doshdsas. 

II. In viii.3.6, indro mahnd@' rédasi paprathac chiva i-, gdvas 
may pass for a G.s.n, without ending ; ‘ Indra hath stretched out 
the heaven and the earth by the greatness of his might.’ Siy., 
gavasah .. . mahattvena. For sddaspdti, see Ab.s.n. Cf. the 
instrumentals, vdcas, etc. 
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LocaTIvE SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


There are 8 masculines (from 6 stems); 5 feminines (from one 
stem) ; and 45 neuters (from 18 stems). 

Masculines: r’jdnasi ; gavarnasi ; jdtavedasi ; diménasi ; prthugravasi ; satyé- 
cravasi, 3. 

Feminine: ushdsi, 5. 

Neuters: dnhasi ; diijasi, 2 ; apasi, 2; dvasi, 2; d’gasi; dkasi, 2; krandasi ; 
cakshasi ; tamasi, 11; ndémasi ; payasi ; manasi ; rdjasi, 6; rd’dhasi ; rélasi, 2: 
cravasi ; sddasi, 8 ; sdrasi. 


Contract form: ugdne ??, 1.51.11. 
Transition-forms (see pp. 550-556): I. dvgire; IL. héde; IV. 
candramidsi; aprajasi. 


Vocative SINGULAR MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 


There are 183 masculines (from 27 stems) ; 61 feminines (from 
2 stems); and 2 neuters (from 2 stems). 


Masculines: angiras, 17; ukthavdhas; upamacravas ; kdrudhdyas; girvanas, 
35; girvdhas, 4; jdtavedas, 66; devagravas; dhrshanmanas, 2; nrcakshas, 2; 
nrmanas, 4; nodhas; purdravas, 5; pracetas, 5; brahmavdhas, 3; mitramahas, 
13; vdjapramahas ; vigva-cakshas ; -dhdyas; -manas; vrshamanas, 2; vedhas, 
7; satyarddhas, 2; sudravinas, 2; sumahas, 3; svatavas; suojas. For girvdhas, 
vi.24.6, Gr. reads girvavd’has ; see p. 353 med. 

Feminines: dhanas, 2; ushas, 59; tigmatejas, AV. vi.63.2. 

Neuters: dravinas (agne), iii.7.10; gardhas (md’ruta), v.46.2—cf. p. 339. 


Transition-forms (see pp. 550-556): I. dge; IL. sdépratha; IV. 
candramds; vayodhas; dravinodas, 6. 

The TS. at 1.5.11’ reads praceto raj jan: the original passage in 
the Rik, i.24.14, reads pracetd rdijan, p. pra-cetah (Prat. iv.13). 
In view of this jrregular sandhi, we may take prdcetd as voe. in 
vi.5.5, 84 mdrtieshu amrta prdcetd rdyd’, although the pada has 
pré-cetah. The accent may be due to a misconception of the 
form. Cf. Benfey, 4dh. xix.260. 


Nom., Acc., anD Voc. DUAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. There are 114 masculines in -@ (from 54 stems); and 27 fem- 
inines in -@ (from 11 stems). The vocatives are included with 
the nominatives. 


Masculines: apdsd ; arepdsd ; dcuhéshasd ; tyacakshasd ; ukthavdhasd ; wrucak- 
shasd ; krshtiojasd ; gambhiracetasd ; gépartnasd ; jdtdvedasd (vii.2.7); taédokasd ; 
tavisd ; navedasd ; nrcdkshasd ; nrvd’hasd, 2; puruddnsasd, 4; purubhojasd ; 
pathdakshasd, 4; prihupdkshasé ; précetasd, 6; pramahasd, 2; bodhinmanasd ; 
matavacasd ; manojavasa ; yajftavdhasd, 2; yarisd, ricd’dasd, 4; vatsapracet- 
asd ; vicetasd, 2; vipakshasd ; vipravdhasd ; vigvi-bhojasd ; -vedasi, "4; vedhasd ; 

préshthavarcasd ; sajdshasd, 27; simanasd, 6; samdnévarcasd ; sdmok- 
asd, 5; sd d, 2; ; sindhuvdhasd ; sudénsasd ; surddhasd; 
surétasd ; suvd’ casa ; sudvasd ; hitéprayasda ; hiranyaperasd, 2 ; further, candré- 
; sdrydcandramésd ; tocdi’sd (see p. . 545). 

Feminines: anehasé ; wruvyacasd ; 3 (and AV. viii.9.12); -varpasd; 
vigvdperasd ; sdcetasd ; sémanasé ; sudinsasd, 2; swpérasd, 5; ushisd, 4; ushd’sd, 
p. a, 2; nktoshd’sd, p. a’, 5; see page 546. 
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The late verse, RV. x.14.11, has very ig my! the modern form 
nrcdkshasau at the end of b. For this, the Atharvan, perhaps 
with affected archaism, reads nrcdkshasd, xviii.2.12. 

IL. There are 7 forms in -aw-: (masc.) arepdsau; nrcdkshasau,; 
vigudgardhasau; and, sdrydcandramdsau, 2 ;— (fem.) yagdsau; 
ushd'sau, p. a’, see p. 546. 

The At arvan, at xiv.2.16, modernizes vienasd of the Rik (iii. 
33.13) to vienasau. 

Contract form: puruddnsd ?, vii.73.1. 

Transition-forms: I. sajéshau; ushé; Il. adveshé; vidradhé; 
IV. candrémdsd; sdrydcandramd'sd; -au. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DuaL NEUTER. 


Here belong: dndhasi; krdndasi, 3 ; jdnasi; nd'dhasi; pa’jasi; 
jasi, 9; vdcast; from AV., ndbhasi, v.18.5 ; 20.7: i.5.8,11 : 
3.5, xvii.l6; ; pakshasi, viii.8.22; from TS., drddhasi, iii,2.2*. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND GENITIVE DUAL FEMININE. 


Transition-form: I. ushd’bhydm, p. 551. 
Transition-forms: VI. rédas-os; aksh-és ?; p. 558. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


There are 287 masculines (from 92 stems); and 94 feminines 
(from 17 stems). Vocatives are counted with nominatives. 


Masculines: dgiraukasas ; ee 19; acetisas ; acodésas ; ddbhutainasas ; 
4; éndgasas, anehdsas, 3; apdsas, 6; arepésas, 1; dvicet- 
acéshasas ; dgvarddhasas, 2; ésdmicavasas ; ; @handsas ; ukthdvahasas ; 
kshetrasd’dhasas ; gambhirdvepasas ; ghrshvirddhasas ; ghorévarpasas, 
2; citrarddhasas ; tadokasas ; tavdsas, 2; tuvishvandsas; daménasas ; duwvdsas ; 
dvibérhasas ; dhrshnéiojasas ; ndvedasas, nrcdikshasas, 6; pitadakshasas, 2; 
prthupd’jasas ; pracetasas, 14; pratijativarpasas ; prétavasas ; pratvakshasas, 2: 
prdravasas ; bahtojasas, 2; bhaldndsas ; (bha’ rivarpasas, better A.p.f.); médhu- 
yajfiavdhasas ; yardsas, 5; yutddveshasas ; rakshdsas ; rig- 
@’dasas, 14; rukm s, 6; vérunageshasas ; vd’ta-ranhasas, 2; -svanasas ; 
vicetasas, vidmand’pasas ; vidylnmahasas ; vipravacasas ; vimahasas ; 
dhdyasas ; “mahasas ; -vedasas, 17; vishpardhasas ; vihdyasas; 
vedhdsas, 18; gtkvasas, 3; oréshthavarcasas ; sdcetasas, 4 sajéshasas, 28; 
cavasas, 2 ; sabharasas ; sdmanasas, 8; sdmokasas ; ; sahdchandasas ; 
sahisrapdjasas, 2; sucdkshasas ; sucétasas ; sudénsasas, 2; suptvdsas ; 
2; suménasas, 5; sumahasas ; sumedhasas, 4; surd’dhasas, 2 
si’ racakshasas, 4; stémavdhasas, 3; svdtavasas, 6; sudpasas, 5; sudpnasas ; 
svdyacasas, 3; sudvasas, 2; hitéprayasas, 4. For sapsard’ 3 see p. 546. 

Feminines: agnibhrdjasas ; anehasas, be 4 as ; 
dhimvarnasas ; nrpépasas ; prdacetasas ; yacdsas, 2 
vicetasas ; supérasas, 2; ushésas, 41: 
ushd’sas, 15, see p. 546. 

In 1.79.1, I would read gucibhrdjds[a] ushdso ndvedds (cf. 
345 med. , and take all three words as N. -pfem. (cf. p. Cos. 
‘Bright gleaming are the dawns, his companions.’ 

Contract forms: (masc.) ndévedas, i1.165.13; dvgirds, 1.83.4; 
dndgds, vii.87.7 ; 97.2: x.36.12 ; anehd's ?, x.61.12; ; sajéshds, 19 
times; (fem. medhd's, Val. 4. 9; djoshas, 1.9.4 ; surd'dhds, iii, 
83.12; ndv 1.79.1. 
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Transition-forms (see p. 550-557): I. d¢d’'s; II. pegds; IV. 
vayodhisas; suprajdsas; divdkshasas; V. vegdsas; pdrivegasas; 
sabharasas; tuvishvandsas; vd'tasvanasas. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


Here belong 284 forms (from 49 stems). 

Enumeration: drhdnsi, 2; dnrkdnsi; dndhdnsi, 6; dpdnsi, 13; drndisi, 9; 
Gvdnsi, 4; d’gdnsi; éndnsi, 2; dkdnsi,2; djdnsi; kirdnsi; chanddnsi, 4; javdnsi ; 
jraydnsi, 4; timdnsi, 25; tvdkshdnsi; dansdnsi, 3; divansi, 2; dvéshdnsi, 15: 
paydnsi, 6; pa’jdnsi, 2; pécdnsi; praydnrsi, 14; bhd’sdnsi; méndnsi, 6; 
mahinsi, 3; rakshdnsi, 20, rdjdnsi, 39; rapdnsi, 4; rd’dhdnsi, 12; rétdnsi, 2; 
rédhdnsi, 2; réhdnsi; vakshdnsi; vacdnsi, 12; vdydnrsi,4; vardnsi, 5; vérivdnsi; 
varpdnsi, 3; vd’sdnsi; cardhdnsi, 3; cavdasi, 1; pravdnsi, 18; sdddnsi, 3; 
sdrdnsi, 6; séhdnsi, 4; skandhdnsi ; héddnsi; hvardnsi, 4; from AV., rakshdasi, 
vocative, xi.10.1. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


I. There are 51 masculines (from 21 stems); and 41 feminines 
(from 16 stems). 

Masculines: digirasas ; dndgasas, 5; anehdsas ; dpracetasas, 2; arddhdsas, 3; 
urucdkshasas ; tuvird’dhasas, 2; dhvardsas; pitidakshasas; pracetasas, 2; brhdc- 
chravasas ; yajitavanasas; yacdsas; rakshdsas, 20; ri¢d’dasas; vimahasas; vi- 
shpardhasas, 2; (vr’kadvarasas, G.8.m. ;) vedhisas ; supépasas ; surd’dhasas, 2; 
suapnasas. 

Feminines: ajavdsas ; anapnisas; anehisas; apdsas; apsardsas, 2; artdhdy- 
asas ; gharmdsvarasas ; tadapasas, Khila; bha’rivarpasas; yagdsas ; vd’ja-dravin- 
asas ; -pravasas ; vigui-dohasas ; -dhdyasas ; supécasas ; ushisas, 25; for ushd’sas, 
x.39.1, see p. 546. 

Contract forms: (masc.) drdgds, vii.60.1; 66.4; sumedhd's ?, 
vii.91.3; (fem.) wshd’s, ix.41.5. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 551-557): I. dndgdn; Il. gdérdhdn; 
IV. idaprajasas; kshdsas?; V. gharmdsvarasas. 

II. In iii.6.7: viii.41.3, I take ushds as A.p.f. without ending 
(p. 563). Perhaps also the best solution of the vexed passage, 
i.112.18, aigiro m-, p. atgirah, is to read dvigiras, taking this as 
an A.p.m. without ending, for digirasas. The strange form was 
probably mistaken by the copyist for a voc., and so left un- 
accented. See p. 342-3. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 
Masculines: agnitdpobhis; drgirobhis, 10; sudyagobhis. 
Feminine: svdyagobhis (ati’). 

Neuters (127, from 22 stems): drnobhis; dvobhis, 17; djobhis; 
tdpobhis ; tdmobhis ; tdérobhis, 2; dénsobhis, 2; dvéshobhis ; 
dhd'yobhis; ndébhobhis; ndmobhis, 45; pdyobhis, 5; prayobhis, 
2; mdhobhis, 13; rdjobhis, 3; rd'dhobhis; vdcobhis, 13; vdyo- 
bhis; vdrobhis; gdvobhis, 2; grdvobhis, 6; sdhobhis, 7. 

Transition-form : medhd'bhis, p. 552. 

Forms after the analogy of the dental stems. Here belongs 
ushdd-bhis, i.6.3. For convenience of reference, the other similar 
forms are collected here: svdtavad-bhyas, VS. xxiv.16: Katy. 
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r. v.1.16: Kath. xxxvi.l (regular, sudtavobhyas, Qat.Br. ii.5.1"*) ; 
mid-bhis, -bhyds (p. 497) ; ad-bhis, -bhyds (p. 483) ; at-sé /, cited 
by Prof. Ludwig, y and iii, p.?. Cf. Pin, vii.4.48 ; Weber, 
Beitrige, iii.387 ; Brugman, Zeitsch. xxiv.70. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


Datives mase.: dvgirobhyas, 4; -bhyas, Gr. -bhias, i.139.7: 
viii.52.3: ix.62.9. 

Datives neut.: rdékshobhyas; vdyobhyas, AV. vi.10.2. 

Ablative neuter: dvéshobhyas. 

Transition-forms: I. dgdbhyas; apsard'bhyas; pp. 550, 551. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND NEUTER. 

Masculines: dvgirasdm, 8; ddbhutainasdm ; apdsdm, 3; 4- 
stheyasdm ; tavdsdm ; dasmdvarcasdm ; mahd@'manasdm ; yag- 
dsdm, 2; vedhdsdm; st6mavdhasdm. 

Feminines: apdsdm, 3; apsardsdm; ndkshatragavasdm; ush- 
dsdm, 22; for ushd’sdm, see p. 546. 

Neuters: chdndasdm ; rd@'dhasdm ; védasdm ; tdrasaém, AV. 
x.10.24, 

Contract form: vayd'm ?, see p. 552. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 551-558): I. apsaréndm; III. mahd- 
nasandm; pracetasindm; IV. purodhasdm; V1. sdrasdm. 


LocATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


I. Neuters: @'dhassu, x.49.10; rdjassu, vii.34.16: viii.66.5 : 
x.43.8; vdkshassu, 1.64.4; 166.10: v.54.11: vii.56.13; grdvassu, 
iii.37.7; sddassu, vii.85.3; from AV., vdyahsu, iii.21.2. See 
Whitney to Ath. Pr. ii.40. The Rik-forms are all written with 
-hsu in Miller’s first and second editions and in Aufrecht’s first ; 
and with -ssu in Aufrecht’s second; cf. p. 573 end. The ss makes 
the syllable long by position ; as in vii.85.3a. 

Transition-forms: I. apsard'su, p. 551; IL purupégdsu, p. 554. 

IL In AV. vi.35.2, agnir (na d'gaumad) ukthéshu dnrhasu, 
Agni’s presence is invoked not only at their ‘festal songs,’ but 
also ‘in adversity.’ At any rate, I can make nothing of diha-su 
but a L.p. of dvhas- (cf. Ath. Pr. iv.32). If this is admissible, 
we may also take apd-su, viii.4.14, for apds-su, ‘bei den emsigen.’ _ 
Siy., asmadiyeshu karmasu ... sakdro lupyate. Bradhnim 
refers to the soma; and if we took apd-su for ap-si a p. 484), 
the result would be an uninvitingly thin drink for Indra. Cf. 
mi-st for mdssi%, p. 497. See p. 554, IL end. 

The same peculiarity is seen in several Zend forms: usha-hva, 
Vend. xxi.3; areza-hva, ibidem, bis ; hazairé-tema-hva-ca, Yt. 
xv.53; aza-hu, Yag. x.17; a@za-hd, Yt. xxiv.51. The last two 
forms agree remarkably with diha-su, above. Examples of the 
regular en are: temd-hva, Yt. xxii.33; uziré-hva, Vend. xxi.3. 
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STEMS IN JS AND US. 


The stems in is and us show almost no feminine forms. The 
stems in és include about twelve neuters (10 oxytones) ; the mas- 
culines, excepting d’mis, are exclusively compounds of these 
neuters. The forms are enumerated under category A. 

The stems in ws include neuters and masculine compounds 
thereof; and also a number of primary masculines: as, ndhus. 
The forms are enumerated under category B. 

Stems in és and ws distinguish strong and weak cases only in 
the N.A.p.n., where the thematic 7 or u is lengthened and nasal- 
ized, precisely as with the as-stems. 

The relations of stems in 7s and us to equivalent vocalic themes 
demand a treatment, which, as far as it goes, is parallel with that 
of the preceding chapter (p. 548). I shall therefore discuss : 


L Transitions of the stems in is and us to the declensions in i 
and u (cf. IL. p. 553). 

II. Transitions to the a-declension (cf. III. p. 554). 

ee of stems in ¢ and wu to the s-declension (cf. V. 
p- 556). 


I. TRANSITIONS TO THE DECLENSIONS IN J and J. 


Just as a neuter like Aédas (p. 553) passes into the a-declension 
(héda-m), so here a neuter like arcis passes into the é-declension 
(arcdyas). 

A. 1. The stem gocis and its compounds occur frequently ; see 
BR. The form gocis is sometimes marked as a ray | an 
adjective, if nom. (e. g. viii.23.4) ; and by the construction, if ace. 
In vii.3.5d, however, didd'ya gocir @hutasya vr'shnah, it may 
easily be felt as a N.s.masc.; so also in vi.64.26 and vii.16.3a ; 
in x.16.45, tém te goci-s tapatu, tém te arci-h; and in AV. i.25.2. 

As transition-forms may be regarded: (yds te) gocdyas, AV. 
xviii.2.9; pdvaka-goce, 2; bhadra-goce, 4; gukra-goce; see p. 
390 top. In vi.64.2b, ut te gocir bhandvo dyd'm apaptan, Gr. 
proposed the transition-form gocés (Ueb. i581); but this is un- 
necessary. ‘Translate: ‘Up sped thy light—thy beams unto 
heaven.’ 

2. In x.16(842).4: AV. 125.2: xii.1.51, arcis may be N.s. 
neuter of arcis, or N.s.m. of arci (arci-s). Such a form is the 
point of departure for the two transition-forms: arcdéyas, RV., 
14; arci-bhis, vi.48.7: v.79.8. In the latter passage it is called 
out by the formal parallelism of the verse: sdékdm sdi'ryasya 
ragmibhih | gukrath gécadbhir arcibhih. In ii.3.2, suarcis (ndrd- 
¢dnsas) may just as well be referred to suarcis as to suarci (BR., 


r.). 
3. The stem krav-is is a correct formation ; with it cf. é-kravi- 


hasta, v.62.6. 
4. With jydtis cf. jyoti, Kern, Translation of Brh. S., p. 135, 


note 2. 
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B. 5. The stem cékshus is well authenticated; but its nom. 
cdkshus might be felt as a N.s.masc., cékshu-s, in x.8.5 and 16.3. 
Such ambiguities account for the transition-forms: cdkshos (see 
p. 410 top) and sahasra-caksho (p. 412 end). 

6. In like manner the stem ¢épus is amply supported. The 
ambiguous N.s. tépus, vii.104.2, is referred by Gr. to stem tdpus; 
but by BR. to tépu. So tdpus (agnis), ii.4.6, may just as well be 
referred to tdpus, — both lexica agree in assigning it to 
tdpu. There remains only one form, tdpos, ix.83.2, to be ascribed 
to false analogy. 

7. The form dhdnus, ‘a bow,’ is generally neuter—stem dhdnus. 
In the late hymn vi.75, verse 2, it may be masc. (dhdnu-s); while 
in Hit. Proewm. 22, dhanws nirgunas, it must be masc., i. e. a 
form of transition to the w-declension. 

8. The Rik has 17 forms from vanis, and but two from vané: 
viz., -tm and -d'n. The latter are probably transition-forms ; but 
a nom. vani-s does not occur. 

9. At iii.699, BR. refer the az. A. duhgd'sus, N.s.m., x.33.1, to 
duh-¢d'su; but at vii.170, correctly, to duh-gd'sus. Cf. Gr. 

10. The N.s.m. vidés, 1.71.10: vii.18.2, is referred to vidis. It 
might be referred to vidi; cf. rip-t, vidh-t. 

11. Probably téru has nothing to do with térus. The am. A. 
tdrubhis in the late and corrupt hymn v.44, verse 5, seems to me 
to be a vague reminiscence of ¢érobhis, ii.39.3, q.V. 

12. The stems dyt, ‘active, lively, and d'yus, ‘life,’ are of 
course independent formations. The latter is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Rik (92 forms), and is supported by the compound 
stems kshitd'yus, citrd'yus, dirghd'yus, ?, gatd'yus (all 
posited by Gr.), sarvd’yus, gatdyus, and, as I think, by vigud'yus. 

I do not believe that there was another stem @'yu, ‘ life,’ of 
independent formation. BR. refer d'yus, i.66.1, to d'yus; Gr., to 
d'yu. In x.17.4, also, Grassmann’s @'yu-s can just as well be taken 
asa neuter. The Rik has but one form not referable to d@'yus, 
viz., @'yunit (3) ; and I therefore regard this as a transition-form, 
and @’yu as a secondary stem, 

But in support of d'yu, ‘life,’ BR. (1.678) quote the compounds 
adabdhdyu, kshitd'yu, dirghd'yu, vigud'yu, vrddhd'yu, and sarv- 
d'yu. Even these, I suspect, fail to establish a stem d’yu. 

a. The ar. A. kshitd’yus, N.s.m., is referred by Gr., and even by BR. s.v., to an 

6. The N.s.m. sarvd’yus, VS. xxxviii.20: Qat.Br. xiv.3.1'%: Ait. Br. ii.7, is 
referred by BR. to “ sarvdyu or -us ;” better, I think, to -us. 

c. Dirghd’yush-am occurs iv.15.10; in verse 9, dirghd’yus is a N.s.m. of 
ambiguous stem; so in x.85.39 and VS. xii.l00a; and in VS. xii.100c, N.s.f. 
Such forms pave the way to the true transition-vocative, dirghdyo, viii.59.7. 

d. Entirely similar is the V.s.m. (dgne) adabdhdyo, VS. ii.20. 

e. In i.10.12, vrddhd’yu-m is merely a ar. A. 

f. The N.s. vigvd’yus occurs in the Rik 18 times, and in VS. xxxviii.20 parallel 
with sarvd’yus. Since the support for a real stem @’yu is so weak, I am tempted 
to refer this N.s. to stem vipud’yus, and to regard -w (5), -wm (3), -ave, and -os"as 
forms of transition. 
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In i.31.5d, ékdyur dgre vica dvivdsasi (BR. -ti), the a. 2. ékdywr may be taken 
as voc. or as nom. of ékdyus (éka + d’yus), ‘having unique vigor,’ i. e. ‘of incom- 
parable might.’ BR. (i.1087, q.v.) refer it to ékdyu, i.e. éka+dyé. In no case is 
it to be taken, with Gr., as a compound of d’yu. 


II. TRANSITIONS TO THE A—DECLENSION. 


The transition results in forms from a longer vocalic theme; 
ef. pp. 554-5. 

B. 1. The stem xdéhus is a primary formation. From some of 
its ambiguous forms has arisen by way of transition the secondary 
stem ndhusha. Thus in x.99.7¢, sé nr'tamo néhusho ’smdt siijdtah, 
nd- may be G.s.m, of the collective ndéhus: ‘He, the manliest of 
the neighborhood, i. e. ‘of our allies;? or N.s.m., néhusha-s : 
‘He, the manliest ally.” The same ambiguity prevails in i.122.10 
(Gr., A.p.m.; Ludwig, N.s.m.). Corresponding to néhusha-s is 
made the G.s. ndéhushasya, 1.31.11: v.12.6; and the L.s. ndhushe, 
viii.46.27. The stem ndhusha survives the Vedic period. 

2. The stem mdnusha never had any real existence. In i.26.4, 
mdnush-as is N.p.m.; but it may easily be felt as a N.s.m., 
ménusha-s. Médnushas in x.11.5 1s taken as G.s.m. by Ludwig 
and Gr. Ueb.; and as N.s.m. by BR. and Gr. Wd. In x. 
49(875).7, it is by no means an a-form. In the Rik there are but 
two real transition-forms: mdnushdya, i.117.21: x.65.4; -asya, 
1.31.11 (ef. ndéhushasya). 

3. The az. A. vdpushdya (=vdpush-e), iii.2.15, is perhaps a false 
form called forth by the metre. 


III. TRANSITIONS TO THE S—DECLENSION. 


A. 1. BR. derive the az. A. surabhish-tama, i.186.7, from 
“ surabhis, nom. of surabhi.” Cf. indras-vantam, iv.37.5. 

2. The compounds with ¢wvi- are numerous. With tuvis- we 
find only tévish-mant (13) and tuvish-tama (3). One occurrence 
of the latter, curiously enough, is in the verse next before swura- 
bhish-tama. The AV. pada reads tuvi-tama, Prat. iii.96. Since 
the suffix is is regularly accompanied by guna (cf. krav-is, hav-is, 
roc-is, vart-is), I am the more inclined here to regard tuv-i (cf. 
yda'-yuv-i) as the original formation. Otherwise, we should expect 
tav-is. 

B. 3. Since a suffix sw is at best very doubtful, I regard 
dhdkshu as an adj. from a desiderative without reduplication, 
dhiksh-u, for di-dhaksh-i, like tr'ts-u for ti-trts-t. This occurs 
in x.115.4, dhdékshos; and in ii.4.4, dhdékshos—sanhita dakshos 
(Prat. iv.41). And since a suffix sus, or us added to a desidera- 
tive stem (edkshus=ca-kas-us), is unheard-of, I would consider 
the form dhakshish-as, i.141.7, sanhita da- (Pr. iv.41), as due to 
false analogy. 

4, Perhaps the stems mdénu and mdnus are independent forma- 
tions; cf. mdnavd and md'nusha, manuvdt and manushvdt. It 
is to be noted, however, that while mdnu has a tolerably complete 
inflection (-ws, 15; -wm, 3; -und,; -ave, 36; -08, 8; -au, 5; -avas, 
4; -dndm; sum, 73), only 3 forms of mdnus are used (-ushd, 
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2; -ushe, 8; -ushas, 47); and that while mdénu remains in use in 
the later language, mdnus becomes obsolete. Perhaps, then, the 
Vedic forms of mdnus are due to false analogy, mdnu-s being felt 
as N.s.m. of a stem mdnus. Cf. also vigud-manush-dm. 

5. With dprdyu (root yu), cf. dprdyush-e, am. X., i.127.5. 


THE FEMININE FORMS. 


A. Sole example: svd-gocis (rodasi’), N.s., vi.66.6. 

B. Here belong: N.s., dghoracakshus (dpatighni), x.85.44 ; 
cdkshus (devi'), 1.92.9; citrddyus (kanié), vi.49.7 ; hradécakshus 
(grénis), x.95.6 ; A.d., tépushd (cakriyd), 11.34.9—see p. 391, 
C.2; A.p., gévapushas, x.68.9. 


THE MASCULINES AND NEUTERS. 
NOMINATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 


A. Here belong: dhavis; krshndvyathis; citrd-gocis; duréka-; 
cukrd-; stirndbarhis; svdrocis; suarcis (p. 568) ; from AV., jtvd- 
barhis, xi.7.7. 

B. Here belong: kshitd'yus; cdkshus (x.8.5); dirghd'yus, 2; 
duhgd'sus ; vdpus, 2; vidiis?, 2; vigudtageakshus; from AV., 
kshitd'yus, iii.11.2; sahdsrdyus, xvii.27; ddabdhacakshus, xiii. 
2.44; viparus, vii.56.4 ; sdrvaparus, xi.3.32—49bis. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 568-571): I. goci-s; arci-s; cdkshu-s; 
tipu-s ; dhanu-s; vidi-s? ; dirgh@yws?; IL. ndhusha-s ? ; 
mdnusha-s ?; Il. manus ?. 

If, with BR. and Gr., we refer the form jand@’s, vii.58.2, to 
janis, then the long @ is entirely anomalous. Does it not belong 
in the same category as prajand’, dhand’ (p. 402, 2)? if so, we 
should add it on p. 406, N.s.f., C.2, jand’-s. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR NEUTER. 


A. Here belong 320 forms (from 10 stems): arcis, 6; chadis; 
chardis, 19; jydtis, 96; barhis, 86; vartis, 25; vydthis, 5; gocis, 15; 
sarpis; havis, 65; havis-havis; from AV., kravis (viii.6.23) ; ete. 

B. Here belong 143 forms (from 8 stems): d@'yus, 76; cdkshus, 33 ; 
tdpus, 2; dhdnus,6; pdrus ; pdrus-parus, 2; ydjus,5; vdpus, 13; 
5; from AV., drus (v.5.4) ; indradhanis (xv.1.6) ; ete. 

Transition-forms (p. 569): I. vigvd'yu ?. In i.89.9 and iii.49.2, 
Gr. would read d'yu, text @yur (cf. p. 406); but see Miller, 
Translation, p. exxxiii. 


ACOUSATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 

A. Here belong : -gocisham, with dgrbhita-, 2; ajird-; drdhvd-; 
citrd-, 2; dirghd@'yu-; pdvakd-, 6; gird-,2; gukra-,2; gréshtha-; 
— citrd-barhisham, 2; vrktd-; subarhisham; from AV., ddak- 
shind-jyotisham, ix.5.22, 24-26, 28, 31-36 ; hiranya-, x.9.6. 

B. Here belong: jantisham, 3; dirghd'yusham ; pdrvd- 
yisham ?; gatd'yusham. 

Transition-forms (p. 569): L vanim; urddhd'yum, vigud'yum ?. 
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INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Neuters (141, from 7 stems): arcishd, 14; hravishd; jyét- 
ishd, 34; rocishd; gocishd, 34; sarpishd; havishd, 56. 

B. Masculines: tdpushd; néhushd; vaniishd. 

Neuters: @yushd, 4; cdkshushd, 2; janishd, 20; tdpushd; 
parushd; ydjushd; gatd'yushd, 2. 

Transition-form (p. 571): IIL. mdnush-d ?, 2. 


Dative SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculines: tigmd-gocishe ; pdvakd-; gukrd-, 3; vrktd- 
barhishe, 3; stirnd-; rdtdhavishe; suhdvishe. 

Neuters: gocishe; havishe; jydtishe, AV. vi.61.1. 

B. Masculines: edkshushe-cakshushe; vanishe. 

Neuters: cdkshushe, 2; jantshe ; vdpushe, 8; from AV., 
tdpushe, i.13.3; d'yushe, 20 times, as 1.35.1. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 500-871) : L. vigud'yave?; Il. ménu- 
shdya; vdpushdya; IL. mdnush-e?, 8; dprdyushe. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Neuters: barhishas; havishas; jydtishas, AV. iv.1.5; 10.1. 
B. Masculines: ndéhushas, 2; vdpushas. 

Neuters: jantshas, 4; vdpushas, 

Transition-forms (see pp. 569-571): I. cékshos ? ; III. mdénush-as?. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 

A. Masculines: pdvakd-gocishas; vrddhd-; vdsurocishas; vrk- 
tdbarhishas, 5. 

Neuters: kravishas, 2; chardishas; jydtishas, 4; barhishas, 
6; gocishas; gocishas pate; sarpishas, 2; havishas, 11. 

B. Masculines: cékshushas; ndhushas, 2; vanishas, 3. 

Neuters: d@’yushas ; cakshushas ; tdpushas ; tdrushas, 2; pdr- 
ushas; vdpushas. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 568-571): IL. gocés?; tdpos; vigud'- 
yes ?; IL. ndéhushasya; mdnushasya; Ill. dhakshiish-as; mdnush- 
as ?, 37. 

Genitive without ending (?cf. pp. 562-3): d’yur nd prdanéd, 
1.66.1. 


LocaTIve SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 
A. Masculine: @mishi,2. | Neuters: arcishi; jydtishi; tri- 
barhishi; barhishi, 44; havishi, 3. 
B. Neuters: d'yushi, 2; tdrushi; pdrushi; vdpushi. 
Transition-forms (see pp. 569-570): L d'yuni, 3; IL ndhushe. 


VocaTIVE SINGULAR MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Neuter: (deva) barhis, ii.3.4: x.70.4. 

B. Masculine: ékdyus ?, 1.31.5; see 4 570 top. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 568-569): I. pdvakagoce, 2; bhadra- 
goce, 4; gukragoce; sahasracaksho, AV. iv.20.5: xix.35.3; dir 
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ghdyo, RV. viii.59.7; adabdhdyo, VS. ii.20. These vocatives are 
especially — and instructive as illustrating the manner 
of avoiding unfamiliar forms; cf. pages 390 top and 412 end. 
One need only study the dictionary articles pdvakdgocis etc., in 
order to be convinced that they are true transition-forms. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE DUAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


B. Masculine: jayvshd, 3. Here also belongs edkshushd, ii. 
39.5): ‘Ye (who are) discerning as two eyes, come hither.’ I 
take akshi’ as fem., p. 391 med. 

Neuters : jantishi; cdkshushi, AV. ix.5.21. 


NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 

A. Here belong: dgrbhita-gocishas ; ajird-; vrktd-barhishas, 
14; urkta-, 3; su-; sddma-; sujydtishas; sujyotishas (x.89.15) ; 
svdrocishas, 

B. Here belong: ndéhushas; vanishas, 6; vdpushas. 

Transition-forms (see pp. 568-571): L. goedyas; aredyas; IIL. 
mdnush-as ?, 5; manush-as. 


NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 
A. Here belong: arci'nshi ; jydtinshi, 8; goci’nshi, 2; hav- 
Tnshi, 15; ef. AV. xi.5.13: x.7.40: v.27.1: iv.26.4. 
B. Here belong: @'ydnshi, 9; jand'nshi, 3; ta 
dishi,2; vdpinshi, 8; from AV., ydjadnshi (e. g. v.26.1) ; 
dnshi (e. g. ix.6.1: VS. xviii.3); ete. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL MASCULINE. 
A. Here belongs sujydtishas. 


B. Here belong: ndéhushas, 3; vanishas. 
Transition-forms: I. vand'n, p. 569; mdnush-as ?, 2, p. 571. 


INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. Sole example: havirbhis, 12, and AV. xviii.3.63 ; 4.54. 
B. Here belong: vdpurbhis; dhdnurbhis, AV. v.18.8. 
Transition-form: I. arci-bhis, p. 568. 


GENITIVE PLURAL MASCULINE AND NEUTER. 


A. Neuters: jydtishdm, 2; havishim, AV. vi.15.3. 

B. Masculines: vantshdm, 5. Neuters: jantishdm, 2; vdp- 
ushdm, 2; from AV., cdkshushdm, v.24.9; ydjushdm, xv.6.3. 

Transition-form : vigud-manush-dm ?, p. 571. 


LocATIVE PLURAL NEUTER. 


A. Sole example: Aavishshu, ix.7.2; so Miiller’s first and 
second editions and Aufrecht’s second. Aufrecht’s first edition 
writes havihshu. Cf. p. 567. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


1. Dual Forms in -i and -au from Stems not ending in a. 


§1. The N.A.V.d.m. of a-stems ends generally in -@ (1129 forms, 
from 358 stems); sometimes in -aw (171 forms, from 87 stems). 
The first two sums require several corrections. The 15 forms in 
-, p. -au P 341), should be added, of which 7 are from uncounted 
stems; and purdhitd r-, p. -d@ (p. 342 end), should be added, since 
the other cases like it are included. The correct sums are then: 
1145 forms, from 366 stems. 

§2. The circumstances of occurrence are given above, pages 
340-342, which see; cf. also p. 427. 

§3. Either of these two endings may also appear in the N.A.V.d. 
mase. and fem. of ali non-a-stems, excepting those in short % and & 
of series A (pp. 366, 401), and those in long 7 of series B. There 
occur in the Rik 1246 dual forms in -é@ (from 354 non-a-stems) ; 
and 122 in -aw (from 58 non-a-stems). 

On page 390 are given from stems in ¢, m., 13 forms in -dé and 0 in -aw; p. 391, 
i, f., 14 and 0; p. 400, sdkhdy, 6 and 1; p. 413, @, m., 21 and 0; f., 15 and 0; p. 
427, r, 176 and 10; pp. 431-3, gé, dyd, vrshtidyo, 30 and 4; p. 449, rad. a, d, 27 
and 7; p. 458, ac, 8 and 0; p. 460, c, 7 and 3; p. 461, ch, 1 and 0; p. 464, j, 45 
and 3; p. 468, ¢, l4 and 2; p. 473-4, d, 16 and 1; p. 477, dh, 20 and 2; p. 480, 
n, 8 and 0; p. 482, p, 2 and 0; p. 485, m, 9 and 0; p. 488, 7, 13 and 4; p. 491, 
¢, 7 and 1; p. 496, s, 7 and 0; p. 500, k, 11 and 2; p. 503, voc. root+¢, 14 and 3; 
p. 509, nt, t, 86 and 16; p. 513, vazs, 13 and 1; p. 520, vant, mant, 25 and 2; p. 
528, 1 1, sasthd’vdnd; p. 537, van, man, an, 121 and 22; p. 544, in, 369 and 32; 
p. 564-5, as, 141 and 7; p. 571, 1.11, tépushd; p. 573, us, 4 and 0. The sums are 
1245 forms in -d and 123 in-aw. But sakshitau, i.140.3, ought to be counted as 
an d-form, p. 503. In i.120.3, vidvd’isd, occurring twice, was counted but once; 
while cakriyd, x.89.4, was counted already under the a-stems. The correct sums, 
then, are 1246 and 122. 

4. The circumstances of occurrence coincide entirely with 
those of the duals from a-stems. Cf. also the locatives of 7-stems, 
p. 385. 

A. The ending -é is used 

1. at the end of a pdda (433 times) ; 

2. before consonants (670 times) ; 

3. before an initial vowel with which it is fused (99 times). 

4, It is never used before non-u-vowels with hiatus. 

B. The ending -au is used before vowels without hiatus in the 
form -dv (90 times). 


A. 1. Of the 433 forms, 130 are at the end of pdda bd and 85 at 
the end of d or of the verse; 148 are at the end of a and 70 at 


the end of e. 

a. When an d-form at the end of a or c is followed by a-, é-, or u- at the begin- 
ning of } or d, the concurrent vowels are regularly written as coalescing in the 
sarihitd; but are of course invariably to be pronounced with hiatus. For 
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example, in v.73.7: vi.62.1: vii.73.1, the following pdda begins with a-; in 
i.117.21; 159.1: v.68.4, with in 146.15; 117.21: ii31.5: ii.35.3: vii42.5; 
99.6, with u-. 

f. A merely graphic peculiarity is the short -@ at the end of an odd pdda where 
the next begins with r-. See Rik Pr. iil1: Ath. Pr. iii46. This is not a real 
eT cf. Benfey, Gram. p. 294, note 6. The instances are: vigvdcgambhuvd 

-, p. -d, 1160.1; rtdur’dha, v.65.2; prdcetasd, x.36.2; for others, see p. 342 ad fin., 

"355 ad fin. 

P y. Irregular is the sandhi of arvind, viii.9.9c, with evd, 9d: agvinevd; see Prat. 
ii.38. 

6. In i.140.3ab, we have krshnapritau vevijé asya sakshitd ubhd’ tarete abhi 
mitdérd cigum, p. -au u-. Since two pddas never coalesce metrically, we might 
suppose, if this were an old hymn, that the oral tradition had sakshita ubhd’. 
This would be written regularly sakshitobhd’, p.-d.u-. This instance is entirely 
unparalleled in the Rigveda, and is interesting for the criticism of i.140. 

e. There are but six instances in the Rik in which a dual -dv ends un odd pdda 
and the next begins with a vowel. They are: i.23.5, rtdur’dhdv r-; v.34.8, 
-cardhasdv a-; 15.3, bibhratdv a-; x.132.1, agvindv a-; from a-stems, x.184.2, 
devi’v a’; i.2.8, -varundv r-. The’ first and last, if conformed to the canons of 
the old parts of the Rik, would read -a r-; the rest -d-. Cf. p. 544. These facts 
are of importance for the history of the text. Hymn x.132 is unclear and metri- 
cally corrupt. In i.2.8, the unaccented rtdvrdhau is a text-error. 


2. In 670 instances -@ stands before consonants in the interior 
of a a. ‘The exceptional instances of -au before a consonant 
are given under B.2 

3. In 99 instances -@ coalesces with a following vowel in the 
interior of a pdda. In 51 instances the result is @: as, cékshushd’, 
ii.39.5; in 38, it is e: as, agvineddm, v.76.4; in 10, it is o-: namely, 
i.116.3,19: iv.2.4: v.76.2: Vii44.1: Viii.5.2; 22.12: x.125.]; 128.7; 
131.5. 

4. Limitations to rule A.4. 


a. The cases in which -é is followed by w- or @- in the interior of a pdda form 
a class by themselves. In the 10 passages just cited, the concurrent vowels are 
Tun into one syllable, as the metre demands. If the metre requires them to be 
kept apart as two syllables, then the Riksanhita writes them with hiatus (-d u-), 
and the pada reads always -au w-. See Rik Pr. ii.9. The cases number 40 and 
are: 1108.3; 116.5; 161.10; 180.1; 182.7: iii.4.6: v.43.9; 63.3: vii.60.9; 72.4; 
73.2: 35.1-21; x.14.12; 65.10; 66.7); 90.11: vili.9.11bis, 
chardishpd’ utd nah paraspd’ bhitdm jagatpd’ utd nas tanipd’. For sakshitd, 
see 1.6, The omission of agvinau in the pada-extracts to vii. 72.4 and 73.2 of 
Aufrecht? is due to a mere inadvertence. 

8. Of the 1246 d-forms there remain four. These occur before a vowel with 
hiatus, but in such parts of the text as to confirm our rule rather than break it 
down. The first is vidntd pd’ntd aucijé huvddhyai, sanhita pd’ntaug-, p. -d au-, 
i122.4. This hymn is referred by Kuhn, Bettrdge, iv.212, to a later redaction. 
The second is in the late and wretched bombast, x.61., verse 4, divé ndpdtd acvind 
hue vam. The third is in x.22.6, ddha gmdntd ugand prehate vim. The hymn 
(noticed before at p. 341 end) has an antique look, but abounds in metrical corrup- 
tions: cf. the false accent vedid’ndm, for véd-, 14. In vii.69.3, if we read sudged 
yacasd a’ ydtam arvd’g, the hiatus is forbidden by our canon, ‘and the cesura is 
intolerable. A good solution is: sudacud [no] yardsd’ ydtam arvd’g. 

The hiatus is only apparent in viii.18.16c; the pdda is a syncopated jagatt: 
thus, dyd’vdkshdmdré asméd rdpas krtam, — ~’ 


B. The ending -au is found 122 times. It occurs as -dv in the 
interior of a pdda 86 times, i.e. 70 per cent of the whole number; 
cf. p. 342. This is its normal use, 
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1. Four times it occurs at the end of an odd pdda as -dv before 
a vowel; see A.1.é. 

Four times it occurs as -au at the end of an even pdda or of 
the verse: x.14.116 (late): 1.120.2¢ (corrupt): ix.70.4.d: x.65.5d. 
These are exceptions to A.1. 

2. The ending -au occurs 23 times in the interior of pdda before 
a consonant, and 5 times at the end of an odd pdda before a 
consonant. 

If any one will take the trouble to examine these passages, he will find in most 
of them other signs showing that they belong to decidedly late parts of the Rik- 
text: thus, 13 (about one-half) are in the tenth mandala; 10 (more than one-third) 
are found in Grassmann’s Anhang ; and 15 (the first 12 and the last 3 as arranged 
below) coincide with those discussed on p. 341 top, which see. 

The passages are as follows: iii.33.13c (verse 13 is a patched-on fragment) ; 
53.17a@ (verses 8-24 are a separate late fragment as shown by contents): v.36.6a: 
vi.60.14¢ (13-15 are isolated fragments of different metre from the rest): vii.50.2b 
(of real Atharvan character): ix.112.4¢ (a late obscene addition): x.14.1la (hounds 
of Yama—see p. 427); 27.20a (does not belong to the hymn proper); 85.116, 18d, 
42c (Sdryé’s wedding); 117.9d (backsheesh song) ; 1.95.76; 140.34 (later 
redaction ?): ii.43.1e (late, as shown by sarvdtas, piimya, etc.): iii.54.16¢: v.37.5b: 
vii.70.4¢; 93.2¢: x.101.10d, lla; 184.2¢ (a real Atharvan hymn—ef. p. 544); 
190.34 (a late cosmogonical hymn) :— at the end of an odd pdda, iii.55.11¢ 
(dark and mystical): x.75.4¢ (to the Rivers; Ganges mentioned); ii.40.1¢: 
x.14.10a, 11a (late). 

C. Duals from a-stems are sometimes found with short -é in 
both texts or in the sanhita only; see p. 342. This never happens 
with non-a-stems. For prdcetas-d etc., see A.1.8. For gmdntd, 
p. -td, see p. 509. 

§5. The Atharvan has in passages peculiar to itself 

A. 55 forms in -@ from non-a-stems. The stereotyped agvind 
counts for 35 of these forms. The AV. has -dé in two Rik-verses, 
where the Rik has -au: v.25.3, agvind (see p. 544); xviii.2.12, 
nrcdkshasé (see p. 565). 

B. 105 forms in -au from non-a-stems. The AV. modernizes -d 
of the Rik to -aw in the following Rik-verses: xviii.1.54, mddantau 
rd'jdnau (pp. 509, 537): xiv.2.16, vienasau (p. 565). For asutr'pdv 


u-, see p. 482. 


2. The relative Frequency of ancient and modern equivalent 
grammatical Forms as a Criterion of the Age of different 
Vedic Texts. 


§1. We have here to deal only with the four most important of 
the many pairs of grammatically equivalent terminations. In 
each pair, the archaic ending is put first; the modern ending, 
second, They are: 

I. -4 and -au; see N.A.V.d.m.f., pp. 340, 574. 
Il. -dsas and -ds; see N.V.p.m., p. 344. 
Ill. -d and -dni; see p. 346. 
IV. -ebhis and -ais; see I.p.m.n., p. 349. : 

Only the first pair is used with non-a-stems. The feminine 
forms in -dsas, p. 362, the 27 forms in -@ and those in -dnié from 
stems in an, p. 539, are very properly left out of account; so too 
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a few forms belonging to each of the four pairs, and enumerated 
pp. 449-52, radical @ and d-stems. 

The archaic Vedic endings -d, -dsas, -d, and -ebhis become 
entirely obsolete in classical Sanskrit. We may therefore expect 
@ priori that those parts of the Veda itself which are character- 
ized by the greatest frequency of these endings belong to the 
oldest periods of Vedic poetry; and that those in which they are 
least frequent approach the later Sanskrit most nearly in time. 

In order to see whether this theory is borne out by facts, let 
us apply our criterion in ss 

the Riksanhita with the Atharvasanhita—§2 ; and 
different parts of the Riksanhita—$§$4—7. 

§2. The Atharvasanhita, as is perfectly well known, is of much 
later date than the bulk of the Riksanhita. This is proved by 
the internal evidence of its contents, and by many other criteria 
of recognized authority in literary history. 

The truth of this fact is confirmed in the most unequivocal and 
striking _ by comparative statistics. The differences between 
the two sanhitas are large and are all in the same direction. 

The following table shows, first, the actual number of occur- 
rences of each ending in the Rik, and then in the Atharvan. 
Next it gives the ratio of the number of occurrences of each 
archaic form to that of its modern equivalent for the Rik, and 
then for the Atharvan. Finally, it compares the ratio of each 
pair in the Rik with the ratio of the same pair in the Atharvan. 

-4 -dsas -ds -ebhis -ais 
RV. 2391 293 1037 2180 1682 1050 571 666 
AV. 102 474 57 1366 228 334 43 226 


RV. 816 : 100 48 : 100 160 : 100 86 : 100 
AV. 22 : 100 4 : 100 68 : 100 19 : 100 


% 246: («i 1 


For example, the Rik has 2391 duals in -@ against 293 in -au, 
while the Atharvan has but 102 in -d@ against 474 in -aw; or, the 
RV. has 816 archaic forms to 100 modern forms, while the AV. 
has but 22 archaic forms to 100 modern. That is, the @forms 
when compared with the au-forms are 37 times more frequent in 
the old text than in the young. In other words, the archaic 
forms are rapidly going out of use in the later Vedic period. 
The evidence of the other pairs all points in the same direction. 
While the RV. has 48 forms in -dsas to 100 in -ds, the AV. has 
but 4; or, the old form is 12 times more frequent in the old text. 
In like manner, the old form of the instr. is 44 times more frequent 
in the old text than in the young; and that of the pl. n., 24 times, 
Cf. also pp. 342-9. 

§3. The period of the composition of the hymns belonging to 
the original Rik collection was a long one: this is a fact well 
established by internal evidence, e. g., by the change in the 
relative positions of Varuna and Indra. Moreover, it is no longer 
disputed that there was also a wide interval of time between the 
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ts of the Veda and the diaskeuasts. But there are hymns (as, 
11.29: v.87: vid6; 47: vii.33) which were added even after the 
close of the original collection, and the date of some of which is 
subsequent to that of the diaskeuasts. 

If, now, the difference in time between the Rik and the Athar- 
van is so plainly shown by comparative statistics, why may not 
the different parts of the Rik be chronologically arranged, or at 
least separated, by the same method ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the way in which 
the Rik text is divided into “different parts.” a. The most 
natural division is that into mandalas; see §§4-6. 5. The one 
most fruitful in striking results would be the division into groups 
whose temporal relations are well known by other criteria—con- 
tents, vocabulary, etc.; see $7. 

§4. Comparison of the different mandalas. For the purpose of 
this comparison, I have made tables, the most significant of which 
follow. 

The different mandalas are of very unequal extent. The evenly-printed pada- 
text of Miiller’s second edition fills about 8424 pages. Line 1 of Table a gives 
the number of pages actually covered by each book in Miiller’s text; and line 3, 
the number of pages which each book would occupy, if the whole were evenly 
printed or written on 1000 pages. Line 4 gives the rounded percentage of text 
for each book. 

Table a. 


39 51 48} 60 624 134 110 76 153 169 8424 
ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. | ix. x i Sum 
46 60 58 71 74 87 131 90 182 201 1000 
05 06 .06 07 .09 13 | .09 18 .20 1.00 

From this it appears that the family books ii.—viii. are arranged according to size 
in ascending series. The books ix., x., and i. form again another ascending series; 
but if book i. were divided into its 14 family collections, these would all come 


before book ii. 

TaB_E 1 gives the actual number of occurrences of each old 
form and of each new form in each mandala of the Rigveda. 
Thus in the first mandala, the ending -dsas occurs 187 times; and 
the ending -ds, 412 times. The forms of the Valakhilya are 
counted with those of book viii. A form or two may have been 
counted twice (so jajidnd's, x.14.2, under jan and jad), and some 
duplicates in the same verse (not given by Gr.) omitted. 

ABLE 2 gives the percentage of the old form of each pair as 
compared with the sum of the old and new of that pair in each 
mandala. By implication, it gives the percentage of each new 
form also. Thus in book ii. there is occasion for using the dual 
in -é or -aw in (92++21=) 113 instances. In 81* per cent of the 
whole number (113: 92—1.00:.81), -@ is used; and in the rest, 
(100—81‘=) 18° per cent, -aw is used. In this way the absolute 
size of any mandala may be disregarded. The last column gives 
the percentage for all ten mandalas. Thus 239142932684; and 
2684 : 2391=1.00: .89'. 

TABLE 3 gives the mandalas arranged according to the relative 
Srequency of each of the four archaic endings, or (what is the 
same thing) according to the relative infrequency of each of the 


| 
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four modern endings. It is based on the percentages of Table 2. 
Thus book viii. has the maximum percentage, 41, of the archaic 
-isas; and, of course, the minimum, (100—41=) 59, of the modern 
-ds. The last column shows the difference between the maximum 
and the minimum for each set. This difference is largest for the 
fourth set; but there the aggregates of Table 1 are small. 

TABLE 4 gives the most numerous ond important agreements 
between the four series of Table 3. Wherever the sequences of 
any two series are contradictory, the spaces for the books con- 
cerned are left blank. What results, now, may be deduced from 
these arrangements ? 

TABLE 1. 
& vi. vii. viii. ix. i. Sum 
92 110 122 196 246 449 | 35 2391 
21 10 7 20 25 32 3 293 
47 66 61 70 113 142 | 103 1037 
95 143 134 143 219 | 198 2180 
105 101 118 150 145 207 | 166 1682 
56 96 99 115/112 1056 


25 52 25 61 53 76 | 33 571 
32 53 47 69 69 | 23 666 


iv. i. viii. ix. 
313 Al® | 
65 .643 | 597 


i vi. v. 
65° 


43? 


§5. In the first place, negatively, as between the family books 
ii.-vii., the statistics fail to show any clear difference in time. This 
appears (a) from Table 2, in which the differences between most 
of the books ii.—vii. for any one ending are generally too small to 
admit of any conclusion respecting a corresponding difference in 
time. Thus in books ii—vii., the percentages for -dsas range only 
from 31° to 34°; and for -ds, of course, from 68’ to 66°. Further- 
more, (5) there is too little special agreement between the four 


q 
| 
4] 
-ais 
TABLE 2. i 
-d,d. 814.91" 835 
-d,p. 65%" 607 616 
-ebhis 49% 43? 46° 
TABLE 3. if 
iv. viii. ix. iii. vi. ii. Diff. 
-d, d. 95 .93 .92 .92 .91 .89 84 84 .81 132 
IL. viii, ix. vii. ii, vi. v. iii. iv. 
sas Al .34 .34 06.32 06.26 14? if 
IL. v. it iv. viii, vi — 
68 65 65 64 61 61 60 60 59 59 
IV. ix. vii, ii vi i vik x viv. 
-bhis 59 .52 4.47 46 44 43 39 a 
TABLE 4. 1 
-disas } 
-d, p. 
| 
if 
i 
Wi 
| 
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series of Table 3. Thus in the series based on the frequency of 
the first archaic ending -@, book iv. has the maximum, and book 
ii, has the minimum; while for the fourth archaic ending -ebhis, 
book iv. has the minimum; and for the third, book ii. stands next 
to the maximum. 

Table 4, by leaving those spaces blank in which the four series 
are at variance, makes this lack of agreement evident at a glance. 
Thus according to the first and fourth series, book iii. stands 
between books viii. and vii.; while according to the second and 
third series (Table 3), it stands after them both. 


On the contrary, as between the RV. and AV., the percentages for -d range 
from .89 (RV.) to .18 (AV.); and for -au, from .11 (RV.) to .82 (AV.);—for -dsas, 
from .32 to .04; and for -ds, from .68 to .96. That is, the differences are large 
and in the same direction. 


Positively stated, then, the result is that the family books 
ii—vii. are in general of about the same age, so far as the evi- 
dence of forms goes. And this result is quite in consonance with 
what we should infer from the other criteria. 

$6. In the second place, positively, as between books viii., ix., 
vii., and x., a rude chronological arrangement may be made. 


viii. ix. vii. x. 
I. .93 92 91 .84 
II. Al .34 .26 
IIL. 64 60 .59 [.61] 
43 


IV. 52 [.59] 46 


Here we see a complete agreement of all four series in every 
case but two. Taking the seventh as a fair representative of the 
family books ii.—vii., our result indicates that the eighth is older 
than the other family books; and that the tenth is youngest of all. 

Now the tenth is, on the average, confessedly the latest of all, 
and so far our result is correct. 

The eighth, or book of the family of Kanva, is distinguished 
from the other family books by very essential characteristics. 
Its redaction is by the hand of an entirely different diaskeuast ; 
its metres are in general quite different; the responsive or dra- 
matic structure within the strophe (e. g. viii.50), and the concate- 
nation of the strophes themselves (e. g. viii.18), striking and 
peculiar. Table 3 also distinguishes it quite sharply from the 
other family books: in series II. and IV. it precedes all of them; 
in series I., all but book iv.; and in series II1., all but v., ii., and 
iv. While, then, these figures indicate that book viii. is older 
than the other family books, I will not lay stress on this result 
until the relations of book viii. to the rest have been more care- | 
fully determined by other criteria. 

The Soma-book falls between viii. and vii. according to our table. 
This result is acceptable enough, especially as it places book ix. 
decidedly before x.; for we can hardly say that the book is not 
antique, despite its wearisome character. But its tabulated dis- 
tances from viii. and vii. are too small to have much weight. 


| 
| 
+ 
| 
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The Atharvan is much younger than the Rik. But the Atharvan has some 
passages of decidedly antique cast; and the Rik has passages of as modern 
stamp as the average Atharvan hymn. In just the same way, the tenth mandala 
is, on the average, the youngest book of the Rik; and the seventh, on the average, 
one of the oldest. But the tenth has unquestionably some parts as old as any- 
thing in the whole collection; while in the seventh occur passages which date 
from the latest epoch of Vedic poetry. 

After all, then, we could hardly expect that a comparison of different mandalas, 
whose periods of origin overlap and interlace, would yield figures susceptible of a 
rigorous interpretation. Besides, single hymns, like i116; 117: ii.39: x.106, 
sometimes disturb the numerical relations inordinately. 

§7. Far more striking, I am convinced, would be the results if 
we tried this same criterion upon groups of hymns marked as 
especially old or especially young by their contents, vocabulary, 

hraseology, metre, place in the collection, ete. It would not be 
difficult to pick out a mass of text (made up of such late hymns 
as 11383; 162; 164; 191: 111.29: v.44: vil33; 50: x.85; 90; 109, 
and perhaps the last thirty of the book, and of the frequent addi- 
tions at the end of hymns like viii.4.19-21) in which the compar- 
ative absence of the archaic forms -d, -dsas, -d@, and -ebhis would 
reflect a striking light on the chronology of the parts selected. 
This evidence of their youth might then be confirmed by noting 
the absence of other antique forms (such as homophonous instru- 
mentals, locatives in -d, case-forms without ending, etc.), and the 
presence of modern forms (such as the forms of transition from 
the % to the ¢-declension). The like method might also be applied 
with good results to some of the groups of the first mandala. But 
since my collections do not include the material necessary for this 
investigation, I will leave the subject here. 


3. Numerical Summary of the Noun-forms in the Riksanhita. 


§1. The forms in the Rigveda which exhibit distinctively nom- 
inal inflection are more than 96,000 in number. Table 1 accounts 
for 93,277 forms, and the following paragraph for 2727; these two 
sums amount to 96,004. 


Forms from the stem sékhdy (192), from stems in ai (259), o (750), aw (40), ¢ and 
d (14), th (90), m (112), v (647), sarddbhias and bandhupr’chd (2) were not included 
in Table 1 because it did not seem worth while to increase its size by so many 
new columns; vigvam (139), yéna (57), téna (97), and forms in -end (85) were 
excluded because it was not worth the trouble to separate them into masculines 
and neuters; likewise vigvds (104) and maritas (133), which were not separated 
into nominatives and accusatives. A few doubtful forms were excluded here 
and there—so half a dozen genitives plural in -dm, p. 353. 

The number of excluded forms here noted is 2727. All other uncounted noun- 
forms are, I think, quite insignificant in number. The exclusion of these forms 
(most of them nom. or acc.) from Table 1 does not materially affect the truth of 
the statements based upon it. Forms showing distinctively pronominal inflection 
are, of course, not included: cf. p. 325. 


§2. Table 1 shows at a glance the general distribution of all 
the forms. It gives for each class of stems the actual number of 
occurrences of each case: first the masculines—singular, dual, and 
plural; then the feminines—s., d., and p.; and last the neuters— 
8., d., and p. 

VOL. X. 77 
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THE ORDER OF THE STEMS coincides with the order of their treatment in the 
body of this article. Grouping them as on page 327, we see that columns 1-8 of 
Table 1 contain the stems whose suffixes end in vowels—group I.; columns 9-24, 
the suffixless stems—group II.; columns 25-38, the stems whose suffixes end in 
t, n, and s—group III. 

For example, the number of vocatives singular masculine from stems in % will 
be found in the second column, eighth line; it is 1115, i.e. 1105 regular forms 
(see p. 389) and 10 transition-forms (p. 390 top). 

The fourth line from below gives the SUM OF FORMS IN EACH STEM-CLASs for all 
cases together. The last three lines give the sums for each gender. Thus there 
are in all 9526 occurrences of forms from stems in %: and of these, 6012 are 
masc.; 3171 are fem.; and 343 are neuter. 

The thirty-ninth or right-hand column gives the SUM OF FORMS FOR EACH (ASE 
from all stems together. Thus there are in all 2442 datives singular masculine. 

§3. Noun-rorms. The noun-forms of the Rik are more than 
96,000. The personal verb-forms number only 22,461, according 
to Prof. Avery’s count in the Journ. Am. Or. Soc’y, x.319. The 
former are therefore between four and five times as numerous as 
the latter. 

§4. Srem-rinats. The fourth line from the bottom of Table 1 
shows that the forms from stems in @ and @ are vastly more 
frequent than those of any other stems. They number 46,836 or 
about one half of the sum total: i. e., they are nearly as numerous 
as those of all the other stems put together. 

Then follow in order the stems ending in %, with 9526 forms; 
then those in %, with 5670; in as, with 5221; 7 (B), with 2895; 
ant, with 2750; r, with 2553; man, with 1778; in, with 1271; 
an, with 1240; vant, with 1089. For all other stem-classes, the 
totals fall below 1000. 

By adding the numbers of the last line in columns 1-8, we 
obtain the number of neuter forms (12,050) from stems of group I. 
whose suffixes end in vowels. Performing a similar addition for 
each group and each gender, we get the following figures. 

TABLE 2. 
I. Col’s 1-8. II. Col’s 9-24. III. Col’s 25-38. Sum 
Masculines 44,779 2939 10,232 57,950 
Feminines 11,980 3327 602 15,909 
Neuters 12,050 849 6519 19,418 


—_ 


68,809 7115 17,353 93,277 


From this it appears that 68,809 forms, or about three-quarters 
of all, come from stems of group L; 7115 from (IL) suffixless 
stems; and 17,353 from (III.) stems whose suffixes end in ¢, n, or 8. 

Radical themes in ¢ and @, though belonging to group IL., are included in I. In 
certain cases the fem. and neuter forms of stems in radical @ and & are not dis- 
tinguishable from those in suffixal d and & (pp. 439 med., 440), so that groups L 
and II. cannot be entirely separated. And so the figures just given are not 
strictly accurate. 

§5. Genpers. Table 2 shows further that the masculine forms, 
57,950 in number, are more frequent than the feminines and veuters 
together. These are not so widely different in frequency: the 
neuters come second, with 19,418 forms; and the feminines last, 
with 15,909. 
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About half of all the feminines come from stems in @ = 
and % (3171)—see Table 1, last line but one. In group IL, the 
feminines (3327, root-words) almost equal the sum of masculines 
and neuters—see Table 2. Stems in 7 (p. 367) serve as feminines 
to most of the stems of group III. The feminine forms from 
adjective as-stems and ushds number 489. The feminines from 
stems in vocalic root+¢ number 72; but these have a certain 
right (p. 327) to be in group II. Aside from these 561 forms, the 
feminines in group III. are so very few—only 41—as to be fairly 
called sporadic. Revuthaien, it is instructive to observe that of 
all the feminines, barely one-fifth (2875) are from stems in deriv- 
ative 7. 

The paucity of the neuters (849) in group IL. is also worthy of 
notice. The neuters of this group consist chiefly of adverbial 
accusatives in -ak, -k, forms from “radical d-stems,” from hr'd, 
pad, a's, bhd's, and mah, char, G'dhar, and star. 

The fewness of datives in the neuter gender (s., 823; d., 0; p., 6) 
when compared with the datives masculine and feminine (3651) 
is worthy of remark, as showing that the dative relation most 
often implies a personal subject: 1. e. one gifted with sex. 

§6. Numsers. Table 3 shows that the singular forms amount 

to 65,608, or more than two-thirds of the grand total. The 
lurals number 23,321; the duals, 4348. I doubt whether any 
ndo-European language that had a dual number would show in 
any recorded text so large a proportion of duals as does the 
Rigveda. 


TABLE 3. 
Singular Dual Plural Sum 
Masculines 42,233 3281 12,436 57,950 
Feminines 8780 956 6173 15,909 
Neuters 14,595 111 4712 19,418 


65,608 23,321 93,277 


$7. Cases. With the nominative coincide: the vocative (apart 
from the accent), in the dual and plural of all genders; the accu- 
sative in the dual of all genders, in the singular and plural of the 
neuter, and often in the plural of the feminine. For these cases, 
therefore, the forms have not been separated when coincident. 
For the remaining five cases, however, the forms, even when 
coincident, have always been separated—usually by Grassmann’s 
exegesis of the passages in which they occur. 


N.A.V. Loe. Dat. Abl. 
Sg.m.+f.+n. 47,296 4234 5274 3789 4092 923 
Du. m. +f. +n. 4016 53 116 123 25 15 
PLm.+f.+n. 16,333 3360 1595 1546 363 124 
Sum total 67,645 7647 6985 5458 4480 1062 


To the first group of cases belong about three-quarters of all 
the forms: i. e., the nominatives, accusatives, and vocatives 
together number 67,645. Of these the nominatives are of course 
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much the most frequent, and the vocatives least frequent. Thus, 
in the masculine and feminine singular, where these cases differ 
in form, the nominatives number 20,066 ; the accusatives, 13,331; 
and the vocatives, 5451. 

The remaining five cases in the order of frequency as shown b 
the sums total of Table 4 are: instrumental, with 7647 occur- 
rences; genitive, with 6985; locative, with 5458; dative, with 
4480; and last of all, the ablative, with 1062. 

The most frequent case of all is the N.s.m. with 17,315 occur- 
rences; cf. Benfey’s remark about the prototypical influence of the 
form of the nom.s., Vedica, p.115. For the p-stems alone, Table 1 
shows not a single nominative. Of the D. and L.d.n. there is not 
a single example in the Rigveda—see Table 1, right-hand column. 
Of the D.d.f. there is but one example, rédasibhydm, i.136.6. 

The blank spaces of Table 1 show how often it happens that, 
even for whole stem-classes, we cannot make up a complete para- 
digm of forms in actual use. As for single stems, I do not believe 
that there is one in the whole Vedic vocabulary of which a com- 
plete set of declensional forms occurs in the Rik. Devd, rdtha, 
g6, vr'shan, and others are nearly complete. All the singular 
forms of indra occur (see p. 340 top), and of ur'ka except the 
loc. Cf. also the remarks on p. 350, tes 

In Indo-European the ablative appears to have been formally 
distinguished from the other cases only in the singular. Here 
the ablative ended perhaps in -at,; the genitive, in -as. In the 
dual, the ablative was made to share the same form with the 
instrumental and dative; and in the plural, the same form with 
the dative. Why now did the ablative dual and plural have no 
case-form of its own ? 

Upon this question the statistics of Table 4 cast a most inter- 
esting light. Undoubtedly the ablative dual and plural has no 
case-form of its own because these relations were of extremely 
infrequent occurrence. 

Thus in the whole Rik text, there are only about 124 instances in which there 
is occasion for expressing the ablative plural relation. It is therefore in perfect 
accordance with the principle of linguistic economy that there should be no 
separate form devoted exclusively as it were to the expression of this relation. 
And in fact it is made to depend for its expression upon the case-form of the 
dative, which—-be it observed—is, next to the ablative, itself the most infrequent 
of all cases. 

Similarly in the dual, one case-form is made to serve as the means of expression 
for the three relations—instrumental, dative, and ablative. Here again, the three 
least frequent relations (I., 53; D., 25; Ab., 15) are united under one form; and 
the two more frequent relations (L., 123; G., 116), also under one form. 

In the singular, there is occasion to express the ablative relation 923 times. 
In 534 of these instances the word has a non-a-stem, and here the old distinction 
of form between genitive and ablative has become effaced and the -as or -s of the 
genitive is made to suffice also as an expression for the ablative. But in the 
remaining 389, or nearly half of these instances, the stem ends in a and the ablative 
is clearly distinguished in form from the genitive by the ending -dt—see p. 337. 
The original state of things, therefore, is very fairly reflected in the language of 
the Veda, although the Avesta has retained the ablative ending in the singular of 
non-a-stems. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


p. 327, ll. 19, 20. Read the few masculines and the feminines in ¢ and a. 
ia 328, 1.15. Read ydkrt. 

334-5. As instrumentals may be taken further: ddd’, i.127.7 (ef. p 
4904) ; vicvd, ‘allenthalben,’ x.20.8; swnirmdthd, iii.29.12; hdavd, x.27.8; hima’ 
x.37. 10; md’nushd, 1.51.1. 

p. 337, 1. 17 from below. Add viridya%, vi.30.1. 

p- 339, 1. 9 from below. Adverbial retraction of accent is seen in divd, and 
perhaps in kshapas, didr’kshu, gishd, tand. 

p. 341, 1. 4 from er For dtmand, cf. p. 4060, and A. Weber, Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung, 1878, p. 8 

p. 345, lL. 21. Ada: as, v.51.13a ; vdjas[as], vii.48.1a; cubhrd’s[as], 

4a ; as], fem., i.79.1c. 

p. 348, 16. Add: v.29.13b. 

p- 348, 1. 8 from below. In ix.82.4, eévaé may be neuter pl. 

p- 360, 1.1. In AV. iv.5.6, asyaz is G.s. 

p. 362, 1, 14 from below. Here belong perhaps gnd’ hutd’sas, vi.50.15, and 
i.79.1. 
. 363, 1. 7 from below. Cf. awezhddndonhé, p. 546d. 
. 366, column 2 of Series B. Read @, iam, id’, tat, ta’s, ta’m. 
367, 1.12. Read adrmin-d. 
371, 1.13. Dele akshi. The stem belongs to B; p. 391, 1. 21. 
375, 1.6. Insert except in monosyllabic stems after vowel. 
375, 1.7. Read jdtya for kshaipra. 
. 377, head-line. Read N.s.f. [vii.97.20. 
. 381, top. For suastt, RV. v.42.40, the AV.’ has the modern form svastyd’, 
383, 1. 27. So ¢riyat, TS. ii.2.8°; meshyat, VS. iii.59. 
. 388, 1. 13 from below. Here Delbriick puts bha’md, vi.62.8; it must be 
neuter pl, pada -t, page 539 end. 

p. 389, i. 15 from below. Add dsandt’, TS. v.6.9'. 

p. 392, 1. 12 from below. Read divds-. 

p. 400, 1.20. Read pdtid; -yd, 3. 
Dn 208, D.s.f. Cf. tanée, AV. i.12.4, with tanuai, VS. xxiii44. TBr. iii.7.14 
as ai. 


13 In i.143.3, sindhavas is G.s.f.; ef. p. 410 end. 
oe from r to a-declension : nar, nara; devar, devara ; etc. 
As to matr’n, see Whitney, Gr., 375. 
Cf. ashddéo, Yg. xxviii.7, with rtadds. 
7. ii6.1? has prank. 
10 from below. Read occurs twice. Add viii.45.11. 
12 from below. Read Acv. 
9 from below. Read LocativE SINGULAR MASCULINE. 
In the Br. occur kakubbhydm, anushtubbhis (Whitney, Gr., 151c). 
1, 24, and 490, 1. 20. Upaprk is from the root pre. 
end. Transition-nom. 8. spaca-s. 
last line. Read iii.463. 
iL 24, 23 from below. Read vdta-tvish, dvidvish. 
1. 15 from below. Read kd’s, nds; d-ras. 
1.16 from below. Read nddbhias. 
last three lines. The four stems ought, of course, to be classed with 
stems. The N.s. would end in -dn. 
5, 1.19. The form vavrdhdntas is from a verb-stem in a: vay Gr., 444. 
12, 1,15. Read 
12, 1. 16 from below. Read cacuvd’nsam, 6. 
p. 613. I should rather take tasthtishas as Ab.s.n.: cf. Whitney, Oriental and 
Linguistic Studies, i.138. 
p. 519, 1. 6 from below. Read pe Feo eg stems). Add adrivas, 47. 
p- 536, 24 from below. Read ¢arman, 18. 
p. 642, 1. 13. Read several in min. 
p. 558, 1, 22 from below. An-@dhds is of course feminine. 
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INDEX OF CITATIONS 
MADE IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLE, FROM THE 


RIGVEDA AND OTHER TEXTS. 


Tuts Index is designed to include passages whose exegesis, metre, text, or 
word-forms have been discussed on the preceding pages. The nature of the 
remarks upon any particular verse is shown approximately by an Italic letter 
prefixed to the page-number. An e siguifies that the remark concerns the 
exegesis of the passage; an m, the metre; a ¢, the text, its criticism, or some 
interesting variant; a w, some word, note-worthy, modern, or irregular in form 
or otherwise. 

To facilitate reference, the distance from the head-line to the last line of each 
page is divided into four equal parts, designated by Roman a, b, c, and d after 
the page-number. 
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6. 3 3 
10. 19 4 | 
9 
11. 3 10 i 
ll 16 | 
12 | 42. 4 q 
12. 17 | 43. 16 
13. 18 44. 
14. 3. 5 | 2 | 
15. 6 5 7 
20. 16. 20 | 10 | 
91. 17. 14 45. 6 | 
23. 12 19. 9 | 46. 1 q 
16 21. 6 | 2 | 
17 23. 1 | 48. 1 
24. 11 27. 4 | 50. 2 | 
13 28. 5 | 51. 11 q 
27. | 52. 10 i 
28. 32. 2 | 16 
31. 33. | 53. 10 | 
ab. | 14 
32. e 336b. | 54. 6 1 
33. e 334e. 1 | 58. 1 | 
e 379c. 34. | 
e 358¢. 59. | 
34. e 393a. 35. | 61. 1 | 
mt 548ab. 36. | 65. 
37. tw 563a. 66. 
38. et 416c. 37. 68. q 
39. et 343¢. 38. 69. 
41. 70. | 
43. 73. | 
40. 
43. 48. | 74. 
51. | 78. 
RV. 53. 83. 
L 56. | 
4. 58. 86. 
8. 87. 
16. | 
18. RV. 
27. 2. i RV. 
4 1 3. | 
30. 4, 
31. 10 
9. 5 5. | 
32. 19. 4 6. y 
27. 6 
33. 29. 15 8. 
34. 30. 4 11. qi 
45. 13 12. 
49. 14 
32. 11 13. 
34. 8 16 
35. 56 
55. 36. 6 18. 10 | 
iq 
| 
— 


tw 
CORK NOR RE 


~ 


. 


— 


~ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
2 
4 
4 
1 
5 


WORMS 


mt 348a. 

t 353c, 501a. 
tw 493d. 

mt 354d. 

tw 521d. 

t 348c, 362a. 
m 514d. 

mt 388a. 

t 520a. 

mt 387d. 

ew 523c, 538d. 
¢ 388d. 

et 329d. 

t 386c. 

w 509a. 

t 386c. 

é 353d. 

e 562ab. 

w 513ab. 

et 487d. 

et 422ab. 
emt 516b. 
mt 354a. 

w 473d. 

t 341lab. 

t 34lab. 

ew 539d; cf.388d. 
mt 341d, 342d. 
e 362c. 

w 342c. 

e 568c. 

mt 356cd. 

et 358d. 

et 358d, 359c. 
et 393a. 

m 342a. 

mt 342d. 

m 346a. 

t 342b. 

m 432c. 

t 341lab. 

et 331c. 

tw 505d. 

t 403b. 


mw 359b. 

t 386c. 

e 386a; et 415b. 

t406b. 

m 428b. 

m emended 506c, 
348a. 

m 535be. 

ew 348d; cf. 408¢. 

ew 502c. 

362c. 

w 472b. 

et 357b, 356d. 

ew 457a. 
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mt 429b. 

e 362be. 

t 445b. 

t 345be. 

412c¢. 

ew 526b, 527d. 

t 552c, 362b,d. 

t 389a. 

e 466b. 

ew414b; et458ed. 

ew 416d, 414b. 

t 363b; ew 495d; 
mt 529ab. 

34lab. 

m 342a. 

mt 373b, 379b, 
394a. 

mt 546c, 345c. 

m 524d, 

w 571e. 

mt 356c. 

t 406a, 415c. 

w 542d. 

ew 502c, 503d. 

t 362a. 

342a. 

ew 529d. 

mt 379b, 380b, 
394a. 

mt 341d. 

et 339a. 

mt 554c. 

t 363ab. 

ew 405d. 

em 329d. 

m 524d. 

t 380a. 

et 414c. 

t 357a, 356d. 

mt 345c. 

e 389c. 

t 386c. 

mw 54la. 


mt 536a. 

mtw 348b. 

e 563d. 

ew 484b, 567d. 
mt 357d. 

m 524d. 

mw 420d. 

e 372d. 

w 486d. 

t 403b. 

ew 474d, 503d. 
mw 335c. 

em 416d. 

et 331c. 

tw 526ab. 


ano 


ak 
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em 446d. 

542¢. 

e 330d. 335ab. 

34lab. 

545d. 

mt 371d; e 562 
ab. 


m 333d. 
w 462c. 

t 400c. 
mw 382b, 384d. 
ew 502d. 
mt 395d. 
mt 462d. 
t 386c. 
m 333d. 
e 423a. 

e 360b. 
e 562b. 

529d. 
mt 408a. 
w 512d. 
m 35l1e. 
336b. 
w 481e. 
et 348b. 
m 350b. 
m 524d. 


e 518d, 480be, 
515d. 

mt 373b. 

e 349a. 

e 373b, 389c. 

et 364d. 

mt 55s8b. 

t 369a. 

e 423a. 

et 339ab. 

e 344b. 

et 376b. 

w 385d. 

358d. 

¢ 358d. 

tw 404c, 408¢. 

mt 548b. 

ew 447c. 

w 477d. 

t 388b. 

m 524b,d, 532c. 

mt 348ab. 

e 422d. 

et 348d. 

w 506a. 

em 332d. 

ew 406a. 

mt 408a. 

et 362a, 356d. 

w 495d. 


i 
| 
4 
RV. vii. RV. viii. 
: 28. 3 32. 6 
4 33. 6 
| 35. 13 8 
q 39. 3 38. 2 
J 40. 4 39. 2 
5 
41. 4 41. 10 
a. 1 45. 13 
: 48. 1 46. 12 
| 2 23 
3 47. 6 
50. 16 
50. 51. 2 
52. 12 
13 55. 9 
j 16 59. 2 
48. 11 56. 61. 13 
| 18 58. 63. 1 
j 65. 12 
df 50. 60. 66. 10 
51. 68. 3 
q 53. 61. "5. 1 
59. 80. 5 
: 60. 67. 85. 19 
62. 68. 90. | 
63. 92. 
70. RV. 
| 64. 76. 1. 
: 66. 
79. 9. 
86. 10. 
12. 
89. 22. 
| 92. 46. 
ool 96. 47. 
: 72 97. 57. 
74. 103. 58. 
15 104, 1 61. 10 
1 62. 15 
65. 12 
RV. viii. 27 
RV. a 8 30 
1. 30 68. 10 
j 3. 6 70. 4 
j 2. 4, 14 71. 8 
; 6. 33 86. 6 
3. q. 33 16 
} 4. 8. 12 30 
13. 17 42 
5. 19. 2 88. 2 
1. 37 93. 4 
16. 25. 17 96. 2 
18. 18 15 
26. 6 91 
19. 29. 8 24 
25. 31. 12 97. 1 
= 


Citations. | 


RV. ix. 


97. 16 


e 334d—5a. 

ew 41lcd. 

t 425a. 

t 358a. 

ew 392a; 531a, 
534d, 

w 483cd. 

e 378b. 

m 346a. 

e 335c. 

e 433b. 

ew 506d, 501c. 

m 333d. 

t 341ab. 

w 481c. 


tw 526d. 

mt 536a. 

mt 

m 524d. 

e 336c. 

t 408a. 

t 346d. 

t 509b, 537d. 
t 427cd, 565a. 
1 482be. 

tw 403b, 455d. 
m emended 506c. 
mt 341d. 

t 373a. 

e 562b. 

m 338b. 

e 336b. 

e 409a, 412a. 
e 335b. 

m 362b. 

t 341lab. 

e 534be. 


28. 10,11¢ 445a. 


29. 


for) 


7 


ew 505be. 

et 363be. 

m 556d, 485d, 
446d. 

t 386c. 

mt 429b. 

w 485c. 

ew 546c. 

mw 516c. 

etw 529d. 

em 330d. 

et 348c. 

mt 548ab. 

t 386c. 

mt 548b. 

e 353c; m 481la, 
501c. 

mt 388a. 

et 410d, 414c; 
tw 458d. 


VOL. X. 


RV. x. 
47. 
50. 


KH AR A 


WH 


mt 552ab. 

mt 429b. 

mt 357a. 

mw 408a,416c. 

mw 408a. 

m 375d. 

t 345be. 

e 336a. 

t 430c. 

ew 516b, 520d, 
534be. 

t 48lbe. 

e 488b. 

et 551b, 559b. 

w 464cd. 

mt 371d. 

e 354a. 

mt 552ab. 

m 542be. 

w 485c. 

et*415b. 

et 363b, 447b. 

em 385b. 

e 358c. 

mt 388a. 

e 534b. 

et 562c. 

w 52l1c. 

m 345d. 

etw 521c. 

m 524d. 

m 345d. 

m 345d. 

t 345c. 

e 451d. 

t 444b. 

e 375c. 

t 342b. 

t 520b. 

m 376a. 

t 341ab. 

t 493d; ew 495b. 

t 386ed, 557c. 

t 557a. 

t 376d. 

mt 404a, 420c, 
426d. 

342b. 

e 359c. 

mt 535c. 

tw 370c. 

t 47lab. 

mw 509d. 

tw 370c. 

w 473d. 

mw 540d. 

ew 523c, 6a, 8a, 
651d. 

mw 39l1c. 

t 345b. 
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RV. x. 
94, 12 
95. 2 


~ 


Www 


t 401d. 

e 358b. 

e 362d. 

ew 505be. 

ew 570ab. 

etw 488d. 

mt 387cd. 

t 386cd. 

e 358c. 

mt 536a. 

t 403c. 

t 381d. 

e 332d. 

e 562b. 

e 466d. 

m 338b. 

t 341b. 

t 341lab. 

et 330ab. 

t 373a, 

mt 354cd. 

t 386d. 

t 533b. 

t 430c. 

386d. 

mt 341d. 

¢399a; ew 541d. 

t 34lab. 

t 34lab. 

w 512d. 

e 384d, 395ed, 
363a. 

e 336d. 

e 353b. 

m 338c. 

e 376d. 

m 334a. 

mt 388a. 

tw 477Tab. 

et 362c. 

e 336d. 

w 473a. 

t 385b. 

t 389c. 

386d. 

t 341b. 

t 34lab, 386d. 

€412a,404a,413c. 

t 544c. 


ew 377d. 
353b. 
mw 393c. 
m 338b. 
t 397a. 


w 474b 
t 412a. 
ew 418c, 


~ 
- 
589 
| | 
| | 
37 | 
38 9 
53 51. 12,13 | 
54 99. 7 
ll 
57 53. 101. 11 
98. 6 55. 102. 1 
101, 12 57. 104. 10 
107. 20 59. |105. 9 | 
108. 11 | 106. 
109. 7 61. | 107. 
14 9 | 108. ) 
112. 4 12 | 109. 
113. 10 21 1111. 
64. 7 114. 
RV. x. 14 117. | 
5. 65. 10 
6. 1 66. 119. | 
5 68. 120. | 
7 70. | 121. 
10. 1 73. 123. 
12 "5. /126. 
12. 2 | 128. 
14. 7 | 131. 
11 76. | 132. 
12 134, 
18, 14 77. 136. 
20. 3 137. | 
22. 6 
9 140. | 
23. 6 78. | 
6 141. 
7 142. 
24. 1 79. 
25. 4 82. 146. 
26. 1 83. 148. 
27. 20 150. 
21 84. 152. 
153. | 
an 85. 160. 
30. 14 5 
31. 9 24 165. 
37 
34, 14 43 | 
35. 10 46 178. 
37. 10 
39. 1 3 | 183. | 
16 | 184. 
40. 17 
19 val. i 
90. 2. i 
42. 10 8. 
44. 14 11. 
45. 91. 13 
46. 92. 9 
14 
18. 
93. 1 | 
94, 11 20. 
| 
| 
~ 
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w 482c. 
tw 477d. 
w 491b. 
410a. 


t 406d. 
et 336d. 


¢ 432d. 
mt 348c. 
ew 362d. 


mt 403d, 413b. 


e 384d, 395cd. 
mt 558b. 

w 506d. 

t 495c. 

mt 55Tab. 

t 430a. 

t 544c. 

ew 420d. 


t 432d. 
w 482c. 
ew 567cd. 
mt 383be. 
w 470c. 
t 377b. 
mt 371d. 
mt 424b-5a. 


e 337a. 
t 348a. 
513b. 


406d. 
mt 535c. 


381d. 


. Xi. 
. 2 €345b. 

26 e337Ta. 
. 19 562b. 

2 mt 554a. 

. xiii. 
. 33 ew 363cd. 
. 16 ew 415a. 
. xiv. 
. 38 ¢557a. 


Xvi. 
6 tw 557b, 468b. 


Xviii. 
. 57 tw 521d. 


12 w 44a; t 565a. 


t 362d. 
mt 524b, 532c. 


4 mw 542b. 
tw 523c, 538d. 
t 412a. 
ew 372a. 
t 412a. 
t414a. 
t 412a. 


t 341c. 


ew 362c. 
et 353c. 
t 532c. 


t 349ab. 
t 532c. 
t 398d. 


20 w 569d, 573a. 


iii, 65 533b. 
vi. 17 w 404be. 


w 447Tab. 

w 552c. 

t 533b. 

ew 560d. 

tw 516d, 512b. 

t 468b. 

ew 560c. 

ew 513c. 

w 466a. 

w 408a. 

e 433a. 

tw 516d, 512b, 
559e. 

et 552cd. 


w 466a, 523b. 
w 497d. 


| 
| 590 
AV. ii. A vs. 
3. 6 1 viii. 5 
6. 5 10 
27. 7 3 xi. 29 
35. 4 4 xviii. 54 
AV. iii. AV xix. 2 
a 19. 1 2 xx. 2 
20. 6 | 3 xxi. 33,57 
AV. iv. A xxiii. 5 
: 3. 3 2 xxvii. 14 
4.4 AV] xxx. 14 
4 
25. 1 xxxiy. 26 
q AV. v. 1 
1. 3 48 
| 4. 10 3. 23 P| TS. i. 
: 19. 2 4. 60 3. 2 ew 48la. 
22. 11 AV. xix. 148 433a. 
23. 12 9. 5. 113 ¢ 564e. 
24. 3 35. 8. 14! 468b. 
g 25. 3 37. TS. ii. 
| 27. 6 38. 2. 6° ew 506d. 
1 
AV. vi. 55. 3. 10! w 466a. 
4. 3 60. TS. iii. 
q 23. 3 61. 2. 84 w 447ab. 
q 35. 2 AV. xx. 3. 115 e337a. 
q 4l. 1 136. 2 4, 4! 
| TS. iv. 
SV. i. 1. 8! w 466a. 
q 96. 1 175 7. 13? ew 560d. 
Bi 133. 4 340 TS. v. 
AV. vii. 557 6. 4! tw 553a. 
1 48. 1 SV. ii. TS. vii. 
502 5. 2? 
1 1173 
q AV. viii Gat. Br. xii. 
2. 28 vs 5. 2° ew 512d. 
2.11 
6.2) 1. tw 554ab. 
e 
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SANSKRIT INDEX. 


Tue order in which the different classes of stems are treated in the several 
sections of the foregoing article may be seen from the Synopsis after thé General 
Index. In every section the cases and numbers follow each other in regular 
sequence. It will therefore be easy to find at once those words about whose 
stem and ending there is no doubt. 

This Index gives the words whose analysis is uncertain, whose form or con- 
struction is ambiguous, whose accent is peculiar (and of these alone the accent is 


marked), or which are in any way noteworthy eno 


in the body of the article. 
member, look for the last. 


énh-as (vi.3.1), 563a. 

anhasu, 567ed. 

akrttaruk, 460d, 464c. 

akka, 360c. 

akravihasta, 568d. 

akrd, 438a, 442b. 

aksh, 558b, 392c. 

akshan, -aksha, 52Tab. 

akshan, -i, 523ab, 530d. 

aksht, 391b, 371b, 558b. 
401c. 

agriwai, 404a, 409d. 

aghdyt’ndm, 418¢e. 

aghoracakshus, 57 1a. 

aghos, 520a. 

angira, -as, -ds, -e, 550d, 

548c. 


angiro, A.p.m., 566¢,342d- 


3a. 
acodéte, 506a, 508a. 
ajoshds, contract N.p.,553a. 
ajma, -an, 526c. 
atathd, 441b. 
atandrdsas, 362b. 
ataptatand, 402d. 
atasi’ndm, 398b. 
atiyagdm, contr’t A.s.,553b., 
titmand, 408¢c, 341d, Addi- 
tions. 
atrais, 350a. 
atharva(voc. to -van), 554b. 
atharvi’, 52'Td, 368be. 
adatrayd’, 358a. 
adabdhdyo, 569d, 573a. 
adbhis, -bhyas, 483be, 567a. 
adrivas, 519d, Additions. 
advesha, -as, 548b, 554d. 
adhard’c, 454d. 


adhrigdvas, 414¢; cf. 432b. 


adhvagat, 502a. 
anak, 494d. 
anadut, -uh, 498b. 
anadvah, 498b; -vdn, 499c, 
559d-60a. 


anarvin-am, 523c, 526a, 


527d; ef. 531d, 532b. 


h 
In case of failure to and 


anumati, 371b. 


aniti, D.s,., 382d. 
aneha, 551b, 559b. 
anyddrn, 490b. 


apasu, 484b, 567d. 
api, 369b, 385b. 


aprajds, 556b, cf. 439b. 

apratt, -%, 394c. 

aprabhu, 403d. 

401d, 403b ; -ushe, 
571a. 


apsaras, 551b. 

abibhyushas, N.p., 511d, 
513e. 

abhikhyd, 440b, 447a. 

abhibhum, 403d. 

abhimdtinam, 378b, 543b. 

abhimatishdhas, 500c,498d. 


ambi, 371c. 
ayds, ayd’, 357d, 358d. 
ayd’ (i.87.4), 559b, 358d, 

495a. 


anarvina-s, 526ab. 
anarva-m, 526b. 


ayds, 493a, 5a, 546be. 
ayuja, -dni, 462d,5c. 


to call for special mention 


a@ compound by its first 


anarvd, f£.,526b, 527d. | aywiji, 462d. 
anarvdnam, 330b, 526a. | aramgamdsas, 363cd. 


anavi, 411le. arani, 371d. 

and’, 337a. aranydnt, 371d. 

andga, -as, -ds, 551a. ardti, 371b. 

andigdstva, 556c. drdvd=drvd, 529d, 534be. 
d-nimish, 494b. ari, 400b, 371c. 
a-nimisha, 494b. arishtabharman, f., 528b. 


aruni, 372d, 385b. 


anushthu, 401c. arundhate, 
anushthuyd’, 408d. arc-d, masc., 459e. 
and’cas, -cas, 455d. arcis, 568cd. 


arnavdm, 353¢. 
aryaman, 523b, 532b, 537, 


538d. 


apadhd, 447a. arvan, V.s., 520b. 

apavdn, 484b. arvant, -van, 516d,23b,29d. 
apas, ap-ds, 501b. arvan, -dn, -d, 517b. 

apds, 481be. arvdcas, 458d. 


360c. 


alla, 
avadyabhiyd’, 381d, 477a. 
aprajastd, -ya, -dstva, 556c.| avant, 371b. 


avantyas, 395b. 

avayds, 463b. 

avasrshtdsas, 362d. 

avirate, 359b, 466d, 468a. 
54a. 


acirshands, 526d. 


acvdsas, 362b,d. 
ashta, 342cd. 


asan, see asrt. 


abhishti-pd, 381a, 443d. | asagedt, 467a. 

abhihruti, L.s., 389c. dsagcat, 467a. 

abhirunam, 404b. | dsagcatam, 
abhirvam, 403b, 407c. dsageanti, 467a. 

amuni, 412c. asiknid’, 368a. 

amuyd’, 408d. asim, 404a, 408a. 
amrtdsas, 362b,d. asrj, 461d. 

amba, 360c. . asrt, 463c, 466a, 523b,530d. 


asthan, -astha, 527b. 
asthan, -i, 523b, 530d. 
asthd, 

asthari, 394c. 
asmrtadhru, 401d. 
asmrti, 381a. 
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| 
acan, apna, 527a. 
372c. 
| | 


592 


asya (asia), 338be. 

aha, ahan, ahar, ahas, ahna, 
523a, 527a, 486b; N.s., 
530d. 

ahardivi, 488b. 

ahd, N.p., 539ab, 540a. 

ahighnyds, 384cd. 

ahrayas, 372c, cf. 375c. 

dkhu, 401c. 

?, 388a,b. 

djaras, -sd, 555a. 

Ajani, 

dtd, 442b,c, 438d, 441b. 

dtais, 452b. 

adhid’, 47a 

a’pas, 481b, 483a. 

dprk, 459c. 

dpes, N.s., 375c. 

dbhu, 403d. 

dyds, 358d. 

dyt, d’yus, 569cd. 

transition-stem, 569 
ed, 571d. 

G@’yur, as G.s.n., 572cd. 

dyurdad, 470c. 

dyiishu, 403d, 419a. 

dyos, 344c, 361b. 

druja-s, 462c. 

dvayds, 463b. 

acd, 550be, 494a. 

dgtrdd, -dyd, 447b. 

dguyd’, 408d. 

dgushdndsas, 362be. 

Ashtri, 389c. 

ds, dsan, dsya, 492d, 
523a; N.s., 530d. 

dsannishu, 536c. 

dsayd’, 494b, 523a. 

dhuti, 

id, 466b, 493be. 

tdas, 466b. 

idd, 493be. 

iddbhis, 483d. 

indrajds, s.n., 445c, 560cd. 

indraivdya, 342d. 

indragca, 340a. 

indrasvant, 570c. 

indrdpashan. 523b, 

indrdévatas, N.p.,516b,521a. 

indhanvabhis, f., 528a. 

syant, 504d, Corrections. 

iydnti, 510b; ef. 521b. 

tradhyai, 563ab. 

ird, 493be. 

trin, 542a. 

ish, 493be. 

ishd, transition-stem, 494b, 


C. R. Lanman, 


ishukrtd, 468a,d, 466c. 

ishvds, 403b, 455d, 410b. 

ishvai, 403b, 409d. 

td, 466b. 

idrn, 490b. 

ivant, 504d, Corrections. 

ted, 490d. 

ishd, 356b, 445a. 

ukthagis, -¢ds, 493a. 

ukthd, 335d. 

ukthais, 350a. 

ukshan-as, 524d. 

ukshan, -uksha, 52Tab. 

ukshan, ukshdn, ukshn, 523 
c, 524a, 532ab, 538cd, 
540be. 

ukhachit, 472a, 474¢ed. 

uccd’, -ais, 337b, 455b,457c. 

ud, udaka, udan, 523a; 
N.s., 530d. 

udac, 455b. 

udbhii, 403d, 412c. 

ti, 381a. 

upas, 496c, 545¢. 

updbhrti, 381a. 

ubhayd’, 358a. 

ubhayddat, 505a, 506d; 
-ditas, N.p., 509d; -dam, 
N.s., 506d. 

urd, as L.s., 412c, 411cd. 

uri, p.n., 415¢. 

uruvyac, 455a, 460b. 

uruvyancam, 460a. 

wra, 3.n., 406d; p.n., 415b. 

urict, 455a. 

urvdruds, 403b, 41 1a. 

urviyd’, urvyd, 381e. 

urv?’, L.s., 389e; d.n., 413d. 

urvyati, 381¢ed. 

ug, ugan, 523a. 

ugadhak, 499a,c. 

uganda, 441b, 559b; -dm, 
551e. 

ugane (1.51.11), 449a, 551c. 

ucane(vi.20.11), 524d, 533d. 

ish (stem ?), 545c. 

ushadbhis, 566d. 

ushar, 420a,c, 427a. 

usharbhut, 499a. 

ushas, ushd (trans.-stem), 
551c. 

ushiis, ushds, 545d-546b. 

ushds, as G.s.f., 563ab; 
A.p.f., 563ab, 566c. 

ushds-as, G.8. or A.p., 523d, 
546c; -dm, ib. 

ushdsdnaktd, 546b. 

usras, 426b, 429¢; -ri,427a. 

ati, 371b. 

att, I.s., 380c; D.s., 382d; 
Lp., 396c. 


[Sanskrit 


adhan, -ar, -as, 486b, 523a; 
N.s., 530d. 

adhar, as Ab.s., 488a; L.s., 
488b; A.p., 474d, 488cd. 

drnamradas, -a, 554d; -ds, 
neuter, 560c. 

374a,8ab, 542c, 

ab. 

rkva, -an, 526b. 

rkvan, -vant, 523b. 

rjisham, 543b. 

p.u., 415¢. 

rlanibhyas, 372c, 397b. 

rtayd’, 358a. 

rtd, L.s., 411ed. 

rtdvas, 519d, 536d. 

rdhadrayas, 382b,4d, 431¢; 
ef. 401c, 410d. 

rbhukshan, 523b,532b,538d. 

rbhva, -an, -as, 526be, 545c. 

e-, 529b. 

rshivas, 519d. 

rhant, 504d. 

ekapatnis, 400c. 

ekamanta, 348d. 

ékdyur, 570a. 

etari, 426d. 

etd’s, 363a,c. 

end, end’, 332-3. 

ends, 363a,c. 

enos, 344b. 

ebhis, 483c, 349cd. 

ema, -an, 526c. 

emusham, A.s., 511d, 512d. 

emishas, 511d. 

evaydmarut, 444a. 

evaydvas, 519d, 536d. 

evayds, 451d. 

esho, 356a. 

okas, -oka, 554d. 

ojasd, G.8., 563c. 

ojiyas, voc., 519d, 515b. 

ont, 372cd. 

omand, 524¢d. 

oshadhi, 371d-2a. 

kitkud, 471cd. 

kakubh, kakuha, 471c. 

kanikrat, 505c, 507a, 517d. 

kantndm, 364c. 

kaniyasam, 514b. 

kaprth, 470a. 

kamadyf, 402ce. 

karaijahe, 479a; cf. 44la. 

karkari, 371e. 

kartart, 426d. 

-karma, -karman, 526d. 

kalydnyai, 369a, 383d. 

kavitvand, -tvd, 335d. 

kakud, 47 1¢cd. 

kds, kdsd, 494b; kds-am, 
494c. 
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ishani, 381a. 
1 ishdye, 483d, 494c. 
ishidh, 475d. 
| 
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kim, 3'T'The. 

kiyant, 504d, Corrections. 

hiydti, 508d. 

kiyedhds, 382c. 

kidrnn, 490b. 

kirine, 374a, 543cd. 

379d, 381d. 
kivant, 504d, Corrections. 

kuhdm, 404a, 408a. 

krkaddgh, 402d, 407c. 

-krt, 466¢. 

krtu, 405c. 

krtvdéinas, 523c, 538d. 

krshtipras, 448c. 

kratu, 405c. 

kratumatd, N.d.m., 516b, 
520d. 

krandas, 554a. 

kravis, 568d. 

krd, epds., 438a. 

krand, 329b, 334¢. 

krimindm, 399¢c, 417d. 

kshi, -an, -d, cpds., see 
kshd. 


kshapas, 482b. 

kshapd’bhis, 483bed, 493c. 

kshd, -ti, -an, cpds., 438a,d, 
40a,b, La,2b,c. 

kshdm, 556d, 485d, 446d. 

kshdma, -an, 530c, 560a. 

kshds, 556d, 485d, 452b. 

kshitdyus, 569d. 

kshipdbhis, 483bed, 493c. 

kshu, 401¢. 

kshumati, A.p.n. ,516b,521b. 

kshe, 448a, 534a, 440a. 

kshont, 372d-3a. 

kshmais, -d, 448b, 440b,2b, 


khd, -an, cpds., 438a,d, 
41a,2b. 

khddinam, 3'14a, 378ab, 543 
ab, 542c. 

khddinas, 374a, 393a. 

khari, 372c. 

khidvas, 519d, 536d. 

gi, epds., see gd. 

gangd, 440b. 

ganacribhis, 372c, 396b. 

garbhinayas, 37 2a. 

gavim, 432a, 373d. 

94, epds., 437d,8a,b,d, 
40b.1a,2b,3b. 

gam, 431d; gdvam, 432d. 

girayas, Ab.s., 393a; cf. 
384d, 410d, 426c. 

giribhraj, 462b. 

gth, as A.p., 488d. 

-gu, 401c. 


Noun-Inflection in the Veda. 


gthd, guhd’, 358b, 500a. 
gértavacds, neuter, 560c. 
go and cpds., 431-2. 
godhd, 440ab, 444c,5ab. 
gondm, 432a. 
gobhis, accent. 421c. 
govapushas, 571. 
gauri, 373b, 389e. 
gna, 440a,b; -ds, N.s., 355 

b; p., 451b,2b. 
gndvas, 518b, 519d. 

is, 448d. 


gndspatis, 

gmantd, 509b,d. 

gmds, 448b, 440a,2b, 485d. 

glau, 434a. 

gva, -d, cpds., 438a,d, 442b. 

ghand, 334d-5a. 

ghrnd, 335b. 

ghrni, 379c. 

ghrtavdnti, 521b; cf. 510b. 

ghrtasnd, 438c. 

ghrtasna, 402a, 413c. 

ghrtdnnau, 342d. 

-ghna, 479ab. 

ghrans, 530a, 480a, 495b. 

cakran, 505be, 507a. 

cakriyd, 391cd. 

cakrusham, A.s.,511d,512d. 

cakshus (i.92.9),571a; -ushd 
(ii.39.5), 573a. 

cakshos, 410a, 569a; cf. 
412d, 468c. 

caturnd’m, 397d. 

catushptid, -pdd,472be.474b. 

candramis, -mds, 547cd, 
555c. 

camasdi, I.s., 335b, 328a. 

cama, Ls.,409a; L.s., 412a. 

caranya, 402c. 

carathdm, 353b. 

cardyat, 554c. 

carishnd’, 402c. 

carmammnd, 438c,9a. 

cdkan, 505be, 507a. 

cdyamdnd, 368a. 

p.n., 415¢. 

cikitushas, as N.p., 513d. 

cikitvas, 519d, 513b. 

citi, 371e. 

citra, 368a. 

citrdyus, 

citrotayas,384d,395cd,363a. 

ja, cpds., see jd. 

504d. 

janghd, 440b. 

jani, 400b, 371b. 

jant's, 571c. 

Jjanydsas, 362b, d. 

jaras, jard, 550cd. 

— Ab.s., 534be, 
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, 437d,8b,d,40b, 
a, 2b. 

jagrvadbhis, 514a; cf. 511c. 

ja’ tit, jatd’-, 409a. 

janu, 401c. 

jamdtar, 419d. 

jami, 394e. 

jayamdnam, N.s.f., 356c, 
348d. 


jdspati, 448c. 
jigatni, 413b, 390d. 
jighatsd’, 402c. 
jar, 416d. 

jemin-d, 523c, 537c. 
joguvdm, 373d, 404b. 
jid, 438b, 440b,c. 
jiids, 492d. 

401¢. 

448b, 440a,2b, 485d; 

447a. 


jy4, epds., 440b,1a,4d. 

‘ke, 432d; cf. 494d. 

jydyas, voc., 519d, 515b. 

jyok, jiok, 456d. 

jyotis, jyoti, 568d. 

Jjrayas, 5 

takva, -an, 526be. 

takvavis, 373b, 393ab. 

takshan, 523c, 532a, 538c. 

tatanvat, 512c; cf. 511c. 

tanas, 479c. 

tand, 479cd, 480be, 515d, 
518d. 


tanu, 402b. 

tana, 404a, 413c, 412a. 

tundm, 404a, 408a. 

tanva‘m, 404a, 412a. 

tanvi, 411d. 

tapant, 373b, 381d, 409a. 

, I.s.n., 562b. 

tapushé (ii.34.9), 571ab. 

tapus, 569a. 

tapojdn, 451d,2a. 

taranitvd, 335d. 

taras, 554d. 

tarubhis, 569b. 

tavd-gdm, 551d. 

tavisht, 368b. 

tavishivas, 519d. 

tasthushas, Corrections, 513 
a,¢c,d. 

tdras, 419d, cf. 428¢,d. 

tigmatejasa-m, 555a. 

titirvas, 519d, 513b. 

tirage, 455a ; ‘tiraceatd, 457 
c; tiragcd’, 455b,7¢; ti- 
ragct, 455b,8a; Tiragci’, 
455b; 367d. 

tilapiijid’, 381d, 369a. 

tisfnd’m, 397d. 

tujaye, 462d. 


= 
khii, -an, cpds., see khd. 
kharajru, 401ce. 
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turi, 371b. 
tuvigra, 438d,42b. 
tuvishmant, -tama, 570c. 
tuvishmas, 520b. 
tuvtravdn, 559bed, 517d. 
trisu, 570d. 
tend, 332-4. 
topdsd, 545d. 
tman, tmdn, 532ab. 
tmand, 408c. 
tmanidé, f., 528b. 
tra, cpds., see trd. 
avi, 411¢. 

trd, tra, epds., 437d,8b,41a, 

2b, 6a. 
trdmane, 524d. 
tridhdtii, p.n., 415¢. 
trivishti, 381a. 
tvac-i, masc., 459c. 
tvadrik, 456d. 
tvashtdr, N.s., 424b-5a. 
tvd-datta, -ddta, -hata, 334c; 

tveshita, tvota, ib. 


dakshi, 390a. 

dakshind, 358a. 

dakshu, 570d. 

dadushas, as N.p., 513d. 

dadhan, -i, 623b, 530d. 

dadhanvatas, 516d, 513ab. 

dadhikrd, -krdvan, 523b. 

dadhi’cd, 455d. 

dadhrk, 495b, 494d, 498a, 
499d. 

dan, L.s., 480d. 

dant, 505d; dant-am, 507b. 

dabhas, 485a. 

darma, -an, 526c. 

dagdnda’m, 3974. 

dasyavi, 411c. 

dd, di, cpds., 437d,8b,d, 
41a,3b. 

ddnd, 533b, 335ab, 330d. 

démame, -as, 524d. 

déru, 401c, 408c. 

ddvane, 524cd. 

ddgat, 505ab. 

4904. 

das, 492d. 

ddsat, 505ab. 

didrkshu, 405d. 

didyu, didyut, 466c; didyut, 
368a. 

didyot, 468b. 

dipsa[n]to, 508c. 

div, 432b, 489b. 

divakshds, 556b,c; cf. 439b. 

divit, 466c. 

didivas, 519d, 513b. 

dirghagrut, 474d,502c,503d. 


C. R. Lanman, 


dirghdyus, 569cd; -dyo, 
572-3 


div, stem, 489b. 

-dura, stem, 486c. 

duras, as N.p.f., 486b. 
durmitrdsas, 362be. 
duhcdsus, 569b. 

dushtano, 412d. 

duhitar, 420a. 

dati, 370d. 

ditidm, 389c, 3'73b. 
diarebhds, 495a. 

-drnk, -drin, -drn, 490b. 
-dr¢, -drea, 489d-90a. 
dreaye, 490a. 

de, 449b, 442cd,7c, 4&5c. 
devagopd, 439c,d, 445b. 
devatdtd, 386a, 466d. 
devayati’ndm, 399a. 
devar,419d-20; Additions. 
devavyacds, neuter, 560c. 
devahati, 371b, 370d. 
devin, G.p., 354a. 

devis, N.s., 377b. 
doshasas, 557b, 468b. 

dos, doshan, 493b, 523a. 
dohas, 557d. 

dydm, dydvam, etc., 432c. 
dyu, 432b, 466c, 401d 


(cpds.). 
dyugat, 502a. 
dyut, 466c. 
dyutadyamdnam, f., 528b. 
521d, 


dyo and cpds., 432-3. 

dyads, 432d; cf. 494d. 

dra, epds., 441a,4b. 

dradhas, -a, 554d. 

dravat, 507b. 

dravinodas, 556ab, 564¢, 
449c. 

dravinodas-ds, 563a. 

dravitnud’, 408d, 404a. 

drahydt, 507b. 

draghma, 533c. 

drdvinodasd-s, 563a. 

dru, 40lc, 408be. 

-druh, 498a. 

druhyavi, 411e. 

dvdra, stem, 486c. 

dvdras, as A.p.f., 486b. 

dvitd, 358b. 

dvipad, -pdd, 470d,2be,3b, 
4b. 


dvibarhas, -a, 554d. 
dvibarhds, neuter, 560c. 
adhd, cpds., see dhd. 
dhakshat, 


505a. 


(Sanskrit 


dhakshi, 390a. 

dhakshu, 570d. 

dhanasdtayi ?, 388a,c. 

dhanasais, 452b. 

dhanutarau, 420d. 

dhanus, 569b. 

dhartar, 421d; -ri, 4224. 

dharma, -an, 526c, 527a. 

dha, dhi, epds., 4374,8b, 
9a,40b, la,3b,4d,5a. 

-dhima, -dhéman, 526d. 

dhdsind, 38\b. 

-dht, 367be. 

403cd. 

-dhuk, 499a. 

dhirtias, Ab., 383d. 

dhrshnuas, 410c. 

dhrshnuyd’, 408d. 

dhend, 358c. 

dhmdtar, 421d; -ri, 423b, 
426d. 

dhyd, 440b. 

-dhruk, 499a. 

dhruvas, 557e. 

naktabhis, 541a. 

naktayd’, 358a. 

nakti, 371b. 

naktoshdsd, 546b. 

nadi, 370ced, 373b, 376be. 

nadbhyas, 478a, 483c, 501¢. 

nadyas, 394a, 373b. 

nandndar, 420a,c, 426d. 

napat, naptdr, 419d. 

napti, 373a. 

nibhas, 484c. 

namasyd, 358c. 

nami, 367d. 

nar, 420a, 421c, 428¢e. 

nar-as, G.s., 426b,c; N.p., 
as trochee, 428c, 

nardct’, 454d. 

nardm, 373d, 430c. 

navagat, 502a. 

navdnd’m, 397d. 

navedds, contract N.p.,549d. 

navedds (i.79.1), 565d. 

navyasindm, 515e. 

nis, see nds. 

nahus, -sha, 570ab. 

nabhas, 484c. 

ndbhi, 371b. 

ndbhind, 381b. 

ndbhyds, 370c. 

ndras, 428c. 

ndrdcansi’ndm, 399a. 

nari, -t, 370b, 371d, 399d. 

ndvayd, 434a, 483d. 

nas, nds-G, 494ab, 493a, 
546be. 

nasd, -e, 361a, 494ab. 

nikdmabhis, 540d, 527b. 


du, cpds., see dd. 
dakshas, 557b. 

| 616b. 

dyumas, 520b. 

| 489b. 
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nintak, ninik, 461d, 463c,| pdvakdsas, 362be. pratidhdm, 445c,7d. 
456cd. pdshios, 344b. pratishthd, 447b, 363b. 
ninios, 392c. pitar and cpds., 419d-20. | pratisadrn, 490b. 
nitikti, 381a. pitu, 405c. prati’cas, -im, -cds, 455d. 
niddyds, 471 be> pitr-os, 420c, 428b. pratyank, 456a, cf. 490b; 
nidrd, 440b, 444d. pitras, G.s., 426be. -aiici, 459a. 
nidhd, 440b. pipru, 401lce; -was,410c. | prathind, 533b. 
nimisha, 494b. puns, 493a. prabhu, 403d, 
niyayinam, 542c, 543b; cf.| punarbhuvds, 404a, 409d,| prame, 447cd. 
378ab. 4lla. prayatsu, 466a. 
niyutvas, 519d. pumas, 519d, 496c. prayasvantas, A.p., 521cd, 
nirrti, 371b. pumdns, 493a, 495a. 516b. 
nishkrti, 371b. pura, stem, 486c. prayukti, 38 1a. 
nica’, -dt, -ais, 33'7b, 455c,| puraetdr, N.s., 424b-5a. | pravadydmand, 524cd. 
457c. puramdhi, 371b,d. prahd, 440c. 
nrndm, 430. puras, 488d. pra-hva-s, 486b. 
narmands, G.s., 551d, 549c.| puri, p.n., 415c. pra, pra, cpds., 438c,9a,41a. 
nn, G.p., 430ed. purudangd, 559b. prank, Additions to 456a; 
nemannish, 536c. purudansas, -a,-4(contract| cf. 490b. 
nau, 433d; -bhis, 421c. du.), 551d. pracd’,-as, -ais,455c,457¢,d. 
pa, cpds., see pd. purunishthds, 556b, 439b,| prdtaritvas, 519d, 536d, 
padbhis, 475ab, 492a. 43b. pra’gi, 490a, 491b. 
pati, 400b. puruperdsu, 548c, 554b. | praca, 402d. 
patnayas, 372a. purubhu, 403d. prend, 533b. 
path, pathi, 470a. puruhdtd, 342d. preshd’, 494b. 
pathishadi, 474a. pura, s.n., 406d; p.n.,415b.| proshusham, A.s., 611d, 
Atha, 468c. purdct, 455a. 512d. 
pad, 47lab. puroddg, -ddca, -dds, 489d.| psaras, 551b. 
pada{m), as A.p.n., 349a. | purodds, 490c, 463c. -psu, 401c. 
pados, as abl., 474b. purodhas, 556a. bandhur, 486d. 
panthinam, -as, 441¢cd, 532) pushti, 371b. bahii, p.n., 415c. 
b, 538d. parvidm, 357b. bahuprajds, 556b,439b,43b. 
panthd, 441c-2b, 470a. pashan, 523b, 532b, 537c. | bahvind’m, 398d. 


panvd’, 408d. 
parameshthina-m, 542b. 
pardcais, 457c. 

parijman, 522d, 524a. 
parijmdnas, f., 528e. 
parirdpas, -rdpas, 482d. 
parihurtd’, 502d, 47 7a. 
parushnt, 368b; -tshu, 372b. 
paldlid’, 369a, 381d. 
pdliknt, 368b. 

pavayd’, 358a. 

paviravi, 411c. 

pacu, 405c. 

pagumanti, 521b; ef. 510b. 
pacushiis, 444ab.8c,51d. 
paged’, 455b,457c. 
pagva-ishtt, 380d. 

du., 403c. 
pashthavdt, 499b. 

pastios, 344b. 
pasprdhdndsas, 362be. 

pe 438be,9a,40b, 


a, 
path-as, 470ab. 
pada, 47 
parthivdsas, 362be. 
pdvakagoce, 


568c, 572d, 


pashan, pashana, 526d. 
pashd a-, 529a. 
prtandshdham, 499a. 
prtsushu, 469d. 
prthivi, du., 391c. 
prthi, 371d, 367d. 
prthujraya, 554d. 
prthuydman, f., 528b. 
prthushtu, 401d. 
prddkuds, 404a, 411a. 
preant, 372b, 394b. 
pront, 371b. 
rrenigdvas, 432b. 
prshati, 391b, 509c. 
prshant, 504d. 
prshtha, 440d, 1a. 
prshthi, 
peras, -ds, 554b, 555b. 
pecas, I.s.n., 562b. 
paurt, dual, 342c. 
pra, cpds., see prd. 
pricetasindm, 555a. 
pracetd, as voc., 564c. 
-prajas, transition-stem,556 
be. 


prajd, 440b. 
praniti, 380c, 383a, 389a,c. 
pratidhd, 


bibhatsu, 402c, 403d. 

brhadriye, 382b, 431c, 384 
d; cf. 401lc, 410d. 

brhant, 504d. 

brahmi, f., 528b. 

bhaktivdnsas, 513¢c. 

bhagavas, -gos, 520a. 

bhaijatind’m, 398d. 

bhadragoce,568c,572d,390a. 

bharas, 557b. 

bhavas, 509a, 559d. 

bhd, epds., 440be,4c,6d. 

-bhdj, 462b. 

bhdtind’m, 3984. 

bhanumas, 520b. 

bhds, bhdsvant, 492d. 

bhiyai, 373a. 

bhishd’, 5614. 

bhis, 492d. 

bhwji, 371b. 

bhujmd, 530a. 

bhufijatind’m, 398d. 

-bha, cpds., 401d, 403d, 
405d, ff. 

bhind, 533ab. 

bh -as, 624d. 

bhdmé (vi.62.8), 539d; ef. 
388c, Additions. 
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bhdmi, 371b. 

bhamids, 370c. 

bhari, 394c. 

bhrti, 371b. 

bhejandsas, 362be. 

bhos, 509a, 559d, 520a. 

bhriij, bhrdj, 462b. 464b,c. 

bhratar and epd., 419d—20a. 

maksha, 402d. 

makshabhis, 416d. 

maghavan, -vant, 516¢c, 523 
b, 529d. 

maghenas, as N.p., 523¢, 
538d. 

madrik, madriadrik, 456d. 

madhii, 405¢; p.n., 415e. 

madht’, madhvi, 402be. 

madhiyuvd, 403be. 

madhyd’, 358a. 

madhydyuvas, 403be. 

manas, I.s.n., 562b. 

mandyat, 359d,a. 

manishd, 356b, 445a. 

manu, -us, -usha, 570d,b. 

manushydn, G.p., 353d. 

manotérd, 420d. 

mantumas, 520b. 

manthd, 441¢-2b. 

mandim, 542c, 543b. 

mayobhi, 403d; p.n., 415c. 

marutvas, 519d. 

martan, G.p., 353d—4a. 

martasas, 362b,d. 

marydah, 339d. 

maryddd, 445b,52a. 

maha, 498d. 

mahant, 504d. 

mahéye, 498d. 

méhas, mah-ds, 501b. 

mahas, I.s.n., 562be. 

mahdtmdnas, A.p., 523d, 

mahdn, -aan, 506c. 

mahdnasa-s, 555a. 

mahdnti, 510b. 

mah-dm, as G.p., 501c. 

mahdm, as N.s.m., 506d; 
as A.s., 552a, 442a, 532b. 

mahi, du., 391c, 392a; p.n., 
394d. 


mahitvand, 336ab. 
mahitvd, 335c-6a. 
mahind, 533ab. 
mahimanas, 524d. 
mah-i’, 500d, 499a. 
mahi (-14), 356cd; L.s.,389c. 
mahind’m, -i’ndm, 398d- 
9a, 541d; cf. 533ab. 

mahtyai, 359a, 447d. 
ahni, 533b. 

m4, epds., 440c, 444d.5b. 


C. R. Lanman, 


mans, -sa, 494c. 558be. 

matar and cpds., 419d-20. 

mataribhvari, -gvart, 559d. 

matarigvas, 519d, 536d, 
559d. 

3674. 

matar, N.s., 424b,d. 

matr-os, 420c, 428b. 

-mdd, 470d. 

méddbhis, -bhyas, 567a,493b, 
497c. 

madhvi, 390d. 

mdya, 412a. 


mas, 492d, 493b. 

mds, masa, 493d, 547cd,| 
496be. 

masu, massu, 567d, 497d. | 

mitadru, 401d. 

mitrakra, 402a,d. 

mitrirdjand, 342d. 

mitrdyuvas, 403be. 

mithuyd’, 408d. 

mitha, s.n., 406d. 

midhvas, 519d, 513b. 

medhas, 552abe; cf. 
549c. 

mehatnud, 404a. 

yakan, yakrt, 523b, 530d. 

-yttj, 4620. 

yajnamush, 493a. 

yajnavacas, I.s.n., 562b. 

yajnd, 334c. 

yatinad’m, 398d; -i’ndm, 
399a. 

yantas, 510b. 

yantur, 486d. 

yayi, 37 1c. 

yahvi, 372b, 396a. 

yd, epds., 438c,40c. 

yan, 355d. 

yat, 464ed, 462b. 

yama, yaman, 526d. 

ydmanas, 524d. 

-yu, 401c. 

456b, 462a,3b. 

yuij, 462a,3d,4d,5c. 

yuvat, 530d, 560a; -atas, 
516cd, 540b. 

yuvati, 371b, 37 2a. 

yuvadrik, 456d. 

yuvan, -vant, 516ed, 530d, 
522d. 


yuvayis, 415b. 

yuvdku, 406a, 415c. 

yathidm, 353b. 

yand, as du., 523c, 537d. 

y0’ne, -as, 408c, 

yasha, -an, 523a, 52a; 
N.s., 530d. 

yend, 332-4. 


yonayi ?, 388a,b. 
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yoshin-as, 523b; fem. 
528b. 


yoshan, -d, -and, 523b. 

yos (for yayos), 344b. 

rakshohanas, 478c, 481a. 

raghatas, 466a. 

raghudra, 402a, 407a. 

raghuyd’, 408d. 

rajishthais, 350b. 

rajjunt, 411c. 

rajjvam, 404a, 412a. 

ratnadheyd, 336c. 

rathayur, 415b. 

rathirdydatam, 506a. 

rathis, 373be. 

rathyd, 336d. 

ran, L.s., 480d. 

rapcadidhabhis, f., 528¢. 

rayt, 431. 

rayivas, 519d. 

-ravas, 557d. 

ragmd, 

rasd, 360b. 

rd, 440b. 

-rdj, 462b. 

rdjan, -rdja, 52'Tb. 

rdtri, -t, 372a. 

rathajiteyi’ndm, 399a. 

rdm,. rdyd, ete., 431; cf. 
432d. 

rashtri, 367d. 

ripuas, 410c. 

rucant, 504d. 

retodhas, -d, 552c, 555d. 

revatayas, 37 2a. 

rokas, 553c. 

rodast, rodas, 558b. 

rohint, 368b; -tshu, 372b. 

rat, 431. 

lakshmi, 368d, 376d. 

vaktart, 426d. 

vakva, -an, 526be. 

vakshi, 372c. 

vacas, I.s.n., 562ab. 

vajrivas, 519d. 

vadhiim, 404a, 408a; -uat, 
409d. 

vadhtmantas, A.p., 521d, 
516b. 

vani, as N.p.n., 348d. 

vandm, 353c. 

vanindnt, 642be. 

vanishthd, 411d. 

vanus, 569b. 

vanejds, 451d. 

vandhur, 486d; cf. 494c, 
558be. 

vanvdndsas, 362be. 

vapushdya, 570c. 

vayas, ‘fowls, fowl,’ 557d- 
8a, 395b, 384d. 
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vayds, ‘stren 

(contract 
vayd’h (vii.40.5), 552c,362d. 

-d, 555d, 564c, 


449c. 
vayodhai, 447d, 452be. 
varind, 533b. 
variman, -mant, 516d,532c. 
varétrayas, 
varcodhas, -d, 556a. 
vartants, 377b, 395c. 
varpanitis, 554c. 
valamruja-s, 462c. 
valagahanas, 478c, 48 1a. 
vavrdhantas, 505b, Correc- 
tions. 
vaca, A.s.m., 349b. 
vag¢dsas, 362be,d. 
vashatkrti, 381a. 
vasi, 405c; 406d; 
p-n., 415e. 


vahat, 466b ; ef. 506a. 
vd, , 440¢. 

vdghat, 505ab, 506a. 
vdeds, 461b. 
vdjabharmabhis, f., 528b. 
vdnias, 393c. 


vdyavas, G.s.?, 410d; 414c. 

var, vari, 486c. 

vdgrdsas, 362be. 

-vah, 498b. 

vijdmatar, 419d. 

vit, 490¢; vidbhis, -bhyas, 
492a. 

viddndsas, 362be. 

vidushas, N.p., 511d. 

vidus, 569b. 

vidyot, 468b. 

— 421d; -ri, 422c- 


N.s., 424b,d. 
vidharman, V.s.n. ?, 536d. 
vidhavdm, 330d, 543b. 
vipat, 490c. 
vibhdva, -an, 526be. 
vibhdvas, 519d, 536d. 
vibhu, 405c, 402be, 414b, 
416d. 


vibhvan, 522d, 524a. 
vibhvand, as Ab. ?, 534b. 
vibhudn r-, 529ab. 
vimrdhds, 47Tab. 
viliptids, 369a, 385b. 
vict’, 402b. 

vigvakarma, -an, 526c. 


vigvakrshti, 371b. 
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vigva[m], as A.p.n., 348d. 
acds, 60c. 


vigvavyacds, 

vigvd’ct, 454d. 

vigvdyu, 569cd. 

548b, 

vigvdshdt, 499a. 

vigvd ?, 416c. 

vishunadk, 456c. 

vishtapam, -d, 481cd. 

vishnavi, 411c; -nuas, 410c. 

vishpat, 490c. 

vishvdc, 454d. 

vidi, p.n., 415c. 

viduhards, neuter, 560c. 

vida, p.n., 415b. 

viti, D.s., 383a. 

vtrd, dual, 342c. 

virapecds, neuter, 560c. 

viravas, 519d. 

virid, -end, -ena, 331d, 336b. 

ort, 466c. 

urtayd, 483d. 

vrtraghne, 479ab. 

ortraham, 478d, 480a. 

vrtrahds, 442c, 478d. 

urthak, 456c. 

vrddhdyum, 569cd. 

vrdhas, 5574. 

ordhasnu, 402a. 

vrdhdsas, 362be. 

vrshd,asneut.,how avoided, 
530d, 531a. 

vrsha, -an, 527Ta. 

vrshan-as, 524d. 

vrshatvand, -tvd, 336b. 

urshin, vrshdn, vrshn, 523¢, 
4a,8c, 532a,b, 7¢,d, 8¢,d, 
540be. 

vr’shand’ma, 531a, 534d. 

vrshabhd, 339d. 

vrshd, fem., 528c. 

orshti, D.s., 383a. 

vr’shni, -tam, 531a. 

vedi, 389a,c. 

vedhas, vedhdm, 549be. 

vegas, 557ab. 

veshand, I.s.n., 349b. 

veshacris, 372c, 375b. 

ves, N.s., 375c. 

vehat, 466b; cf. 506a. 

vyd ghra, 432d; cf. 494d. 

vydhrti, 371¢. 

vytishi, 


vyomanas, 5 
vrds, 2b,4e. 
cakatis, 3 

paktivas, 519d. 
cakvarayas, 372a,d; 377Tb. 


gact, stem, 371c. 
79 


gacivas, 519d. 

catakratu, 405c. 

catamati, 348d. 

catayamnd, 524b, 532c. 

gatard, 431c. 

gatasds, s.n., 445¢, 560cd. 

catdvan, 520b, 509a. 

panakais, 457d. 

ganais, 457d, 585 (Correc- 
tions). 

gamt, -t, Ls., 381c; -t, p.n., 
394c. 


cambhu, 4034. 

cardha, -as, 553cd. 

cavas, Ls.n., 562b; G.s.n., 
563d. 

gavasd, G.s., 563d. 

cavasdvan, 520b. 

gagvatd, 518d, 480be, 515d. 

542a; -inds, 542c. 

cdsat, 505ab. 

asd, 363b, 495d. 

gdsdm (ii.23.12), 353cd, 

5d. 


he. -an, 526d, 527a; 
N.s., 530d. 
girshd, N.p., 539ab, 540a. 
cukragoce, 568c, 572d, 390a. 
, £., 528b. 
gucayas, 384d, 395cd. 
cucijanmanas, f., 528b. 
gucidan, 506c. 
cucibhrdjds,565d,585, Addi- 
tions to 345, 362. 
cucishmas, 520b. 
ptind, -e, -as, 527c, 408c. 


ertapdn, 451d, 2a. 

cepas, 

cevas, 557c. 

gokas, 557c. 

gocis, 568c, 572d-3a. 

erat, crath, grad, 470a,466d. 
graddhd, 436d, 444d, 440b. 
crad-dhe, 447cd. 


s.n., 445c, 
560cd. 

eroni, 3T1c. 

522d. 

gvaninam, 378c. 


i} 
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vasudhdtiras, 420d. 
vasa, p.n., 415b. 
cikva, -an, -as, 526be, 545c. i 
vdta-svanis-as, 546¢, A | ‘ 
| | 
| urudh, 47164, 
cushkasrotdam,contract A.s., 
553b. 
piighandsas, 362be. 
gramayuvas, 403be. 
crutarvd, 529d. 
pruti, 371b. i 
| orushtt, -ih, 3804. 
crenidan, 
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gvanibhyas, 372c, 397b. 
-ds, -dm, 
409d, 41la, 412a. 
¢vasivdn, 512b. 
eviticayas, 458d. 
evetavds, 463c. 
gvetid, 358c. 
shat, 499b. 
sd, san, cpds., see sd. 
samvavrtvat, 512c¢; cf. 511¢. 
sarnviddndsas, 363be. 
samsrdbhis, 483be. 
sarvhat, 442c, 502a. 
sakthan, -i, 523b, 530d. 
sakthi, trans.-stem, 371c. 
sakshani, 390d. 
sakhdy, -t, and cpds., 400 
be. 


sakhyd, 336be. 
samgati, 371b. 
sacathyais, 350a. 
sajoshas, -ds, contract N.p., 
552d-3a. 
satyatdtd, 466d. 
satyamugra, 348d. 
satydm, 357b. 
satrdshdt, 499a. 
satrdsdhe, 500a, 498d. 
satrdham, 478d, 480a. 


sadhastuti, 38 1a. 
sadhrias, Ab., 384b. 
sadhri, 380c. 

sand, -@’t, 337a. 
saptand’m, 397d. 
saprathas, -a, 554ab. 
saprathds, neuter, 560cd. 
sapsardsas, 546c, 551b. 
sabardhum, 403cd, 407d. 
samanda’, 358a. 
samit-samit, 4'76b,cd. 


6a. 
sammitdsas, 362b,d. 
samyaiici, 459a. 
samyat, 456d, 466a. 
sayugd, 627d. 
sayoni, 371b. 
sarat, -adbhias, 454a,b. 
sarast, 389c, 558be. 
sarasvas, 519d. 
sarah, 454b. 
sarin, 542a. 
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sarvatand, 402d. 


404a,| sarvatald, 466d, 386a. 


sarvarathd, 336d. 

sarvahrdd’, 473a, 
358a. 

sarvdyus, 569cd. 

salakshmd, f., 528b. 

sdgcat, 467a. 

sagedt, 467a, 466b; cf. 506a. 

sasthdvdnd, f., 528a. 

-stth, 498a—d. 

sahas, 557d. 

sahasracaksho, 569a, 572d, 
412d; ef. 390a. 

sahasraddvndm, f., 528a. 

sahasraparnid’, 381d,369b. 

sahasrabéhu, 405c. 

sahasramiti, 348d. 

sahasvas, 519d. 

sahd’van, -vant, 516c, 523b, 
529d. 

sd, st, san, cpds., 438c,9a, 
400, 4 42b,c. 

sddharanyd’, 368a. 

sddhuyd’, 408d. 

sdnavi, 38%a, 412b. 

sdnu, snu, 401¢, 408c. 

sdni, p.n., 415¢. 

sdno, etc., 387a, 412b. 

sdnti, 510b; cf. 521b. 

sdrasa, sdras, 558b. 

-sdh, 498b-d. 


.| simd, 3394. 


sirt, 367d. 

sukarmabhis, f., 528b. 

sucetunam, -d, 404c, 407c, 
408c. 

sujanmani, f., 528b. 

sutarmdnam, f., 528b. 

sutavds, 488d. 

sutrdmdnam, f., 528b. 

suddtii, p.n., 415¢. 

sudds, 492d. 

sudruam, 403b, 407c. 

supath, 470a. 

supaptani, 380c. 

suparni, 372b, 394b, 396a. 

supund, 403d. 

suprajdstva, -dstva, 556c. 

suprajds, 556b, 439b, 43b. 

supraniti, 382a. 

suprayds, 8.n., 445¢c, 560ced. 

stipract, 454d. 

supravid, 382c. 

sumedhas, -dm, 552ab. 

sumna, 441a,2b. 

surabhi, 394c. 

surabhishtama, 5'70c. 

contract N.p.,553 


555a. 


(Sanskrit 


suvdstvds, 403b, 411a. 

suvrkti, 38 1a. 

sucami, -t, 381c. 

sugarmdnam, f., 528b. 

sugasti, 381a. 

sushaimd, f., 528b. 

sushtu, 401d. 

sushthu, 401c. 

suhantu, 409a, 413b, 415c. 

suhavd, 336d-Ta; -d%,335c. 

sdnavi, 411c. 

-e, -€, 408c, 487d, 
a 


sdrmi, -t?, 369a. 

srni, 371c; -id, 381d. 

sr’dhas, 477d. 

sendnibhyas, 372c, 397b. 

so, N.s.f., 356a. 

sobhari, 371d, 367d. 

somapia, -d, 436cd. 

somdpishan, 523b, 537cd. 

staryam, 394a, 379b. 

strnas, 421la, 428d; -bhis, 
419d, 421e. 

striyas, N.p., 394b. 

stri, 355c, 372b;  -bhis, 
396d; -nd’m, 398d. 

sthd, cpds., 437d,8¢,9a, 
40c, 1a,3b, 6a. 

sthitar, -rdm, -ur, 
421d-3c. 

sthdtard, as I.s.?, 534be. 

sthds, s.n., 445c, 560cd. 

snthiti, 372b. 

snu, 401c, 408be, 416d. 

snehiti, 372b. 

spat, 490c. 

smayamdndsas, 362be. 

syadmana, 524d. 

sravat, 466b; cf. 506a. 

sridhds, 477d. 

srucds, 461b. 

svaiicds, 558a. 

svatavadbhyas, 566d. 

svatavdn, 559bed. 

svatavobhyas, 567a. 

svadhd, 440b, 444d,6d,7a. 

svadhdvas, 519d. 

svanas, 557b. 

svani, 377d. 

svapatyai, 359a, 44 

svay nay4, I.8.m.,334b,358a. 

svdm, sud’m, 404a, 412ab. 

svar, as G.s., 4888; 
as L.s., 488b. 

svaras, 

svari, 369b. 

svarcis, 568d. 

svarnar, 420a. 

svarshdtayt ?, 388a,c. 

svavdn, 559bed. 


| sdtvan, satvand, 526ab. 
sddaspati, 563b. 
sdd-d, 470d. 
sadrnk, -drnn, -drn, 490b 
sadmé (i.173.3), 539d. 
sadru, 401d. 
sadhamdda, 471c. 
sadhamds, 472b, 463c. 
sami’cas, 455d. 
samudri, 369b; -tyas, 394a, 
t 
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svagocis, 567 1a. harivas, 619d. 357¢. 
svasar and cpd., 420d,a. y 534be, 529d. | hiranydyd, 381c. 
svasdr, N.s., 424b—5a. harigriyam, 3774. hiranyavdcis, 400c. 
svast-08, 420c, 428b. havamdndsas, 362be. hrd, hrdaya, 471c. 
svasti, 381a, 383a. havishkrti, 381a. hrdi, 473d. 


svasrdm, 430d, 423b, 373d.| havishmantas, A.p., 521c,| hrdid, 363b, 447b. 


svdhdkrti, 371b,c. 516b. hedas, 553c. 
332d. havishmas, 520b. heti, 371b; -yds, 370c. 

hii, han, cpds., 439a,41a,2c.| hastoyos, as abl., 474b. hett, -ih, 380d. 
-han, 478-9. hastint, -int’, 368a. hemand, 524d. 
hanibhydm, 403c, 413d ;| hastinid’s, 369a. hotdr, N.s., 424bed. 

ef. 371c. hdriyojand, 339d. homa, -an. 526c. 
hanvds, 401a. hinsdéndm, 353b. hradecakshus, 51a. 
harini, 392a. himd, 485c, Additions, 585.| hrdduni, 371c. 
haridru, 401d. hiranyakegiat, 369a,b. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Tuts Index is intended merely to facilitate reference to the phenomena of a 
few classes, of which mention has been made here and there. Page-numbers of 
the same decade in succession have been abbreviated by omission of the first 


two digits. 


a, roots in, 434-7. 

for -dns, 346bce; cf. 395a, 415d, 
429a, 499c, 506c, 512ab, 514be, 517ab, 
559be. 

Accent, differentiates homonyms, 358 
a, 368a, 414b, 454d, 455be, 481c, 501b; 
modernized, 455d; of proper names, 
368a, 454d, 455b; of transition-forms, 
483d, 434a, 462d, 490a, 493c, 494c, 498d; 
shifted in forming feminine adjectives, 
368-9, 402; shifted in case-forms used 
as adverbs, 337ab, 339d, 358a, 405d, 
408d, 433d, 455be, 457cd. 458a, 473a, 
479d, 482b, 494c, 495c, 500a, 507b, 523a, 
555a, 561b,d. 

Adverbial shift of accent, see Accent; 
case-forms used as adverbs, see Case- 
forms. 

as and a, relation of equivalent stems 
in, 546-58. 

Aspiration, transfer of, 475d, 499a. 

Atharvaveda, material taken from it 
for foregoing article, 325d, 327a. 

Augment, loss of, 356c. 

bbh, occurrence of, 483b, 585, Addi- 
tions to 485. 

if inconsistent treatment of final, 490 
ab. 
Case-ending: dropped. 535-6, 387a,b, 
389¢, 476d, 480d, 488b, 562abe, 563ab,d, 
566c, 572cd; doubled, 469d. 

Case-forms used as adverbs, 331b, 
333ab, 337ab,d, 358a, 364a, 377c, etc. ; 
their accent, see Accent. 

Catalectic pddas, which Grassmann, 


perhaps unnecessarily, makes acatalectic 
by resolution in the cadence, are men- 
tioned, 525ab, 338a, further, 336a, 345 
d-6a, 350ab,d, 352c, 357a, 561a,2b,3b,4c, 
371d, 381¢,3d,4b,8a, 397b,d, 398, 399, 
41 7c, 418, 429d, 430ab, 1b, 441d,3c,6a,9d, 
450d,2b,d, 469ed, 478a, 483d,4ab, 497c, 
504b,9¢, 515c, 517d, 522a,9d, 535cd,8ab, 
541b,c, 559a, 567a. 

Confusion, of strong and weak forms, 
see Strong forms for weak, also Weak 
forms for strong; of dual case-forms, 
see Dual case-forms; of genders, see 
Genders interchanged. 

Contract forms, 549-53; 545d, 555d, 
561be,2a.3d,4a,5a,d,6c,7b; cf. gam, rdm, 
dydm, gos, maghonas, and 432cd. 

Crasis after elision, see Elision. 


d: for bh, 471d; for s, 493b. 

d: for d, 475ab; for ¢, 492a; for sh, 
493ab. 

Differentiation, of homonyms by ac- 
cent, see Accent; of forms by transi- 
tion, 436d. 

Dual case-forms, confusion of, 343cd, 
344b, 361b, 392cbis, 474b. 


Ecthlipsis of m, 522c, 533ab; of n, 
533c. 

Elision and crasis, 329cd, 330ab,1a,¢c, 
348be, 9b, 357b, 362a,3c, 375d, (cf. 376a,) 
378¢,9c, 381a,4b,5b,7ed, 405d,6a, 425a, 
444a,6d, 517d, 563ed. 

Equivalent forms, their abundance, 
405c. 
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Feminine formation, 367cd, 527cd; 
with change of accent, 368-9, 402; 
double or triple, 402be. 

Formal parallelism, 554ab,c, 468b, 
479c, 486d, 516b, 540d,3b,8abe, 568d. 


Genders inte 516a: m. for 
f., 427d, 510b, 527d ?, 528c?, 562be; m. 
for n., 330c, 377d, 510b, 531a; f. for 
m., 343be, 391b, 416be, 515¢, 516a; f. 
for n., 344c; n. for m., 391b?; nv. for f, 
344e, (cf. 391b,) 515d,6a,8d; masculine 
declined with neuter ending, 433a; f. 
with m., 416b, 429be; n. with m., 343be. 

Genesis of forms discussed, 326a, 
331¢,3,7b,d, 346¢, Tbe, 9d, 351d,2b,4d,5be, 
The, 36led, 366-7, 376cd, 383a, 386-8, 
390c,5a, 400c, 415d, 420, 422, 423d-5a, 
426be, 429a,b, 436ced, 447cd, 456, 457d, 
463be, 483, 533abe, 538d-9b, 559b-60a. 


Haplographia, 345b,8a, 353c, 563ab. 


%, compounds of roots in, 367be, 453d, 
502a; final radical ¢ becomes ty, 369c, 
cf. 402-3, 393d. 


Lengthening of final vowels, 332-4, 
338c, 339d, 406d, 411d, 423b,6d, 530b, 
531ab, cf. 538-9, 540a; of vowels of final 
syllables, 330d, 543b. Cf. Shortening. 

Longer forms to be read in place of 

matically equivalent shorter ones, 
345be, 348ab,c, 357d, 380c, 381¢, 393d, 
4d,5d, 403d, 413b, 420c, 427a,9b, 431b, 
458d, 476d, 506c, 514d, 536a, 539d, (cf. 
554a,) 565d; cf. Shorter etc. 


Metre, determines choice between 
tically equivalent forms, 535bed, 
340c, 345a,7cd,9d, 357ced, 548ab. 

Middle forms, their extreme rarity, 
5lle; cf. 512¢, 5l4a. 

min, stems in, 542-5. 

Modernization, of accent, 455d; of 
form, 342b,5ab,7d,9d, 376d, 380a, 388b, 
c,d,9a, 391d, 408a, 430c, 435a, 444b, 
482c, 509b, 513b, 520b, 533b,7d, 554a, 
565a. 


Nasalization, of final vowel, 328a,9a, 
331d,5c,7a,¢,8b,9c, 342a, 355d, 470b; of 
stem, see Variation. 


r, compounds of roots in, 502a, 453d; 
represents a long vowel, 430b. 


Shortening of final vowels, 342bed, 8d, 
355d, 390d,lc,2a, 413b; cf. 413¢, 451e, 
538d—40a ; cf. Lengthening. 

Shorter forms to be read in place 
of grammatically equivalent longer, 
371d—2a, 383be, 408a, 420c, 426d, 515a 
(sahyase) ; cf. 345b; cf. Longer etc. 


C. R. Lanman, 


[General Index. 


Strong and weak cases distinguished, 
see Variation. 
Strong forms for weak (or forms with 


apparently irregular strengthening), 420 


ed, 498d, 516b, 521ed, 523d (cf. 532a,"7c, 
8d), 540c, 546¢,d; ef. 428¢. 

Supplementary themes, 523ab, 530c- 
3la, 328b, 43lab,2be, 460c, 462a,6¢, 
47le, 486b,9b,d, 493be,4c, 516ed, 517b, 
534c: ef. 526-7. 

Syncopation, 523d-5d; see also Varia- 
tion. 


t, for k, 466a, 456d, 463c, 523b; for 
t, 499b; for s, 468b; inserted between 
-n and 8-, 346cd. 

t, for j, 463ab; for h, 499b; for ¢, 
490c; for sh, 493ab. 

tat, stems in, 466d. 

Transitions, from consonant to con- 
sonant-deciension, 516cd; from conso- 
nant to vowel-declension, 347c, 433d, 
457cd,8d, 462cd, 470a, 471,6a,d,8d,9, 481 
ed, 3cd,5¢, 486-7,9d, 490a, 491d, 493c—4e, 
8d,9c, 501b,2b,5d, 510a,d,1d,4b,6e, 523a, 
5d-Tb, 530a, 1ff., 542be,6d,7¢, 548d-555b 
(cf. 559ab, 560b, 1c,2a,d,3d,4b,c,5a,b,6a, 
¢,d,7b,c), 568b-570c (cf. 571b-573d), 
572d-3a; from vowel to consonant- 
declension, 347be, 359b, 373-4, 404, 466 
d, 47 le, 484¢,6d,494c, 527b, 540d,1a,7c, 
8d, 555b-558e (cf. 559ab, 560b,1c,2a,d, 
3d,4b,c,5a,b,6a,¢,7b), 570c-571a (cf. 571 
c-573d); from vowel to vowel-declen- 
sion, 369d-373 (cf. 375-400 passim), 
403-404 (cf. 405-419 passim), 427a, 
434a, 435d-6d, 439d—40a. 


%, compounds of roots in, 502a, 401cd, 
453d; final -w in locative regularly 
uncombined, 354, 364-5; final radical 
&@ becomes uv, 402-3; cf. 7. 


Variation of stem, by added n in 
forms of vowel stems, 331c, 367ab, 373 
ed-4a, 40lbe, 404bc; by in 
351d, 364b, 397c, 417d, 430, 432a, 453b; 
by y, 344a, 357c-360b, 361b; by nasali- 
zation, 454c,9c, 462a, 489d, 490b, 504-5, 
516, 545d, 566ab,8a, 573be; by synco- 
pation, 420c, 478c, 523d-525d, 535ab, 
537d; by vowel-change, 367a, 382-9, 
419-420, 459d, 462b, 470d,2be, 481b.4e, 
5ced,6b, 493a,8be, 523bed, 545d-6d, 566 
ab.8a, 573be; further, 498b, 511c, 514a. 

vart, feminines in, 527c. 

vin, stems in, 542-5. 


Weak forms for strong (or forms with 
apparently irregular weakening), 420d, 
498¢e (cf. 499d), 509d, 511d, 24,3cd,4b, Gab, 
520d, 1a,b,3be,d (cf. 
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Stems in derivative a, 

In derivative 4, 

In derivative and radical 7 and f,.. 365 
In derivative and radical u and @,. 400 


In ai, 0, and au, 
In radical @ and a, 
In radical 7, ¢, u, @, and 7,........ 453 


In final root-vowel plus ¢, 
In nt, t (participles), 

In vane (participles), 

In yans (comparatives), 


Additional Notes: 1. Dual Forms in -d@ and -au from Stems not ending in a, 
574; 2. The relative Frequency of ancient and modern equivalent grammatical 
Forms as a Criterion of the Age of different Vedic Texts, 576; 3. Numerical 
Summary of the Noun-forms in the Riksanhita, 581. 

Corrections and Additions, 585; Index of Citations, 586; Sanskrit Index, 591 ; 
General Index, 599. 
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In radical ¢,....---..-.--------- 489 
In radical A, 497 
In radical 454 i} 
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CORRECTIONS IN ARTICLE VIII. 


Page 195, 1. 17, for Antonius read Antoninus. 

Page 195, 2d par., 1. 4, for read orpbn. 

Page 195, 2d par., 1. 5, for cvavpwhn read cravpwhn. 

Page 195, line 2 from bottom, insert: In a single column of the Vatican MS. 
(p. 711, col. 2) we find the contractions aver, ovvov, mva, inp, ind. See also 
avoc, pp. 678°, 753>; avov, pp. 753°, 756%, 823>; avov, pp. 756%, 762%, 824; 
p. 803*; avove, p. 773%. So mpo, pp. 783%, 808%, 899%, 931*; po, p. 753°; va, 
p. 761. 

Page 196, 1. 1, insert: For see also pp. 675%, 689%, 751%, 764, 765%, 
768%, 913; for cAu, pp. 763%, 930". We find also the contraction dad pp. 331%, 
334%, 334°, 414° bis, 750°. 

Page 196, 2d. par., 1. 4, for MSS. read MS., and for auOpwroo read avOpwroc. 

Page 196, 2d par., 1. 5, before davecd insert woo, untnp, ovpavoc. 

Page 197, 1. 4 from bottom, insert: A column and a half are also left blank at 
the end of the book of Tobit (p. 944), presenting an appearance remarkably 
similar to that of the end of the Gospel of Mark. This may be, however, because 
it is on the last leaf of the quinion or quire. 

Page 198, lL. 5, for reveals read recalls. 


Article IX., on the Cypriote Inscriptions, was printed in 1875, and the author's 
extra copies were sent out in July of that year. Extra copies of Article X., on 
Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit, were in like manner distributed in 1876. 


Persons owning copies of the separate edition of the Atharva-Praticékhya will 
be supplied gratis with copies of article IV. of this volume, “Collation of a 
Second Manuscript,” etc., on applying to the Society’s agents or Librarian. 

Of article X., on Sanskrit Verb-Inflection, and of article XI., on Vedic Noun- 
Inflection, a few extra copies are printed and for sale—the former at $0.75, the 
latter at $2.00. 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Prooceedings at Boston, May 17th, 1871. 


Tue Annual meeting of the Society was held in Boston, at the 
Library of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in the 
Boston Atheneum, beginning at 10 o’clock a.m. The President 
being absent, the chair was taken alternately by Dr. R. Anderson 
and Prof. Salisbury, Vice-Presidents. 

The record of the meeting at New Haven in October last having 
been read, the Committee of Arrangements proposed that the So- 
ciety take a recess at 1 o’clock, and meet again at 4 o’clock, at 
Hon, Edward 8. Tobey’s, 19 Chestnut St., adjourning the literary 
session at 8 o’clock for a social meeting. It was, upon motion, so 
ordered by the Society. 

The Treasurer reported the transactions of the year, as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand, May 18th, 1870, - - - - - - - $881.15 
Annual assessments paid in, - - - - $430.00 
Life-membership, - - - - - - - - 75.00 
Saleofthe Journal, - - - = 35.75 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - - - 105.41 
Insurance on property destroyed by fire, - - - - 500.00 L 
Total receipts of the year, - - - - - - = 1,146.16 
$2,027.31 
EXPENDITURES. if 
Printing of Journal (ix.1,2), Proceedings, ete., - - - - - $1,647.38 i 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - - - - - - 50.37 
Total expenditures of the year, - - - - - - $1,697.75 
Balance on hand, May 17th, 1871, ~—- - - - - - - 329.56 
$2,027.31 


The printing account of the year includes the expense of replac- 
ing Part 1 of the ninth volume of the Journal, destroyed by fire in 
the printing office in September, 1869; this expense was nearl 
two thirds covered by the insurance on the property Frabenanee | 
The Bradley fund for the purchase of Chinese type remains in the 
same condition as last year. 

The Librarian laid before the meeting the complete list of ac- 
cessions to the Library since the last published report (which list 
is annexed to the Proceedings of this or , and mentioned the 
principal donors and donations. Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall had made, 
as last year, the most liberal gift of the — The total number 
of titles of printed books is now 3045; of manuscripts, 128. 
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The Committee of Publication reported that the ninth volume 
of the Journal had been recently completed, and was in process of 
distribution to the members and correspondents of the Society ; 
and that there was reason to expect that another half-volume would 
be out by the next annual meeting. 

The Directors gave notice that they had appointed Prof.\Hadley, 
with the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, a Committee 
of Arrangements for the next meeting, which would be held in 
New Haven, and on Wednesday, October 1ith, unless the Com- 
mittee should see reason, as the time drew nigh, for fixing on some 
other day—which they were empowered to do, at their discretion. 

The following gentlemen were recommended to the Society for 
election to membership; namely, 


as Corporate Members, 


Rev. Jos. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Frank E. Anderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston. 

Mr. I. S. Diehl, of New York. 

Prof. J. N. Fradenburgh, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
Rev. Edw. W. Gilman, of New York. 

Rev. Chas. C. Grinnell, of Charlestown, Mass. 
Rev. Edgar L. Heermance, of New Haven. 
Mr. Frederick A. Kahler, of Dansville, N. Y. 
Mr. Albert R. Lewis, of Dansville, N. Y. 
Rev. David McAllister, of Walton, N. Y. 
Prof. Wm. A. Packard, of Princeton, N. J. 
Rev. Milton S. Terry, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hon. Edw. 8. Tobey, of Boston. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, of Greenville, 8. C. 

Rev. Francis T. Washburn, of Milton, Mass. 


as Corresponding Members, 
Rev. Alonzo Bunker, missionary in Farther India. 
Rev. John H. Shedd, missionary at Ordmiah, Persia. 
M. Alphonse Pinart, of Paris. 


as Honorary Member, 
Prof. H. L. Fleischer, of Leipzig. 


The persons proposed were elected without dissent. 

Prof. Goodwin of Cambridge, Mr. Trumbull of Hartford, and 
Prof. Mead of Andover were designated by the chair a Committee 
to nominate a board of officers for the year 1871-72, and to them 
was referred a communication from Pres’t Woolsey, positively de- 
clining a reélection as President. After considerable deliberation, 
they laid before the meeting the following ticket, which was ac- 
cepted and elected: 

President—Prof. James Haptey, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Rey. Rurus Anvrerson, D.D., “ Boston. 

Vice-Presidents 4 Hon, Perer Parker, M.D., “ Washington. 
Prof. Epw. E. Satispury, LL.D.,“ New Haven. 

Corresp. Secretary—Prot. W. D. Wurrney, Ph.D., “ New Haven. 
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Seer. of Class. Sect. —Prof. W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D., of Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra LL.D., Cambridge. 


Treasurer—Prof. D. C. New Haven. 
Librariun—Prot. W. D. Wurrney, “ New Haven. 
(Mr. J. W. Barrow, “ New York, 
Mr. A. L CornEat, “ New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., “ Princeton. 
Directors + Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 
Dr. CuarLes PIcKERING, Boston. 
Prof. Cuarues Suort, LL.D., “ New York. 
| Pres. T. D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D., - “ New Haven. 


The Corresponding Secretary directed the attention of the So- 
ciety to the deaths among its members during the past year. It 
had lost three Corporate Members: the venerable John Tappan of 
Boston; Dr. S. H. Taylor of Andover, the universally known and 
esteemed classical scholar and educator; and Capt. Glynn of New 
Haven, whose services as an officer of the United States navy in 
the East had awakened his interest in Oriental studies ;—also one 
Corresponding Member, Rev. W. Frederick Williams of Mardin; 
—and one Honorary Member, the aged and eminent Arabic scholar, 
Dr. G. Fligel of Dresden. Rev. Mr. Treat, of the A. B. C. F. M., 
paid a tribute of respect to the memory of Mr. Williams, extolling 
him as one of the ablest and most accomplished missionaries whom 
the Board had in its service. Prof. Mead, of Andover, sketched 
the life and character of Dr. Taylor, and described his services to 
the cause of learning; laying also before the meeting the address 
of Dr. E. A. Park, delivered at his funeral, Feb. 2, 1871. Col. 
Higginson added a few words respecting Dr. Taylor. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was next presented ; 
extracts from it are the following : 

1. Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, under date of 
Dec. 22, 1870, encloses a letter to himself from Gen. Meigs, as 
follows: 

“The Comte de Gobineau, author of a History of Persia and of several works on 
ethnology (the “ Inégalité des Races Humaines,” “ Arrowhead Inscriptions,” etc.), 
long time ambassador of France in Persia, in Greece, and in Brazil, has written to 
me to put him in communication with some institution of learning, which would 
perhaps desire to purchase his collection of Oriental manuscripts and engraved 
stones. M. Gobineau has been a distinguished author, savant, and diplomatist; 
and these collections, made during his long sojourn in Asia and in Greece, with a 
special reference to the historical and antiquarian studies which have occupied 
him, are probably of great interest and value.” . .. . 

A brief synoptical catalogue of the collection accompanies the letter. There are 
said to be about one hundred manuscripts, some of them of great rarity, or even 
unique; many being also of such beauty, and so splendidly embellished, as to have 
value as works of art. The greater number of them are Persian. The collection 
of engraved stones numbers five hundred and thirty, from the first dawn of the 
art down to the most recent period. It is “the product of fourteen years of re- 
searches carried on in Asia, from India to the Mediterranean and Greece, in aid of 
the composition of my History of the Persians. It was made from the point of 
view of the study of manners and customs, of ideas, and of the arts, at different 
epochs.” The value of the double collection is estimated by a Danish savant at 
from thirty-five to forty thousand dollars. 
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It was remarked that no American institution was likely to have at its disposal 
the sum needed to secure so splendid a collection; but that possibly some wealthy 
individual might feel tempted to bid for it The Comte’s address is Chateau de 


Trye, near Beauvois, Oise, in France. 
2. Dr. 8. Wells Williams, Peking, Nov. 27, 1870: 


After speaking respecting a collection of Chinese works, now in the keeping of 
the American Legation at Peking, which he desires to see made over to the So- 
ciety, Dr. Williams adds: 

“T send you, as a curiosity, one of the Peking bank notes, issued by the Wan- 
yih Bank, and worth just three rials, or 374 cents. There are about three hundred 
banks in the city, and the trade is carried on with these and copper cash, neither 
of which are current at Tien-tsin, nor wore than twenty miles beyond the city. 
Bullion is the basis, but that passes only by weight. 

“The people hereabouts have settled down into the full belief that there will be 
no war in consequence of the Tien-tsin riot and massacre, and I really hope their 
belief is well founded. Twenty men have been condemned to death, seventeen of 
them executed. twenty-five banished, and the criminal local officials made convicts 
in Tsitsihan; besides nearly $700,000 paid for losses by fire and donations to the 
families of the dead. In other countries, say Turkey or Persia, this would be con- 
sidered reparation; but it is much the case in China that nothing which the people 
or government cau do is regarded by the majority of foreigners as right. We live 
among this people in general safety, trade with them, and travel through their 
land; and yet it is a continual fault-finding, scolding spirit which seems to animate 
most foreigners, not one in twenty of whom cau talk any Chinese, but all of whom 
can blame the natives because they don’t understand bad English.” 


3. Rev. Francis Mason, D.D., Toungoo, Feb. 8, 1871: 


“Some years ago, when my Pali grammar left the press, I sent you a copy 
by Book Post, and hope it duly reached you. I have now the pleasure to send in 
the same manner a copy of ‘The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with En- 
glish Annotations.’ The whole edition, unlike the Pali Grammar, is under my own 
control... . 

“The Journal of the Society seems to be little known in Germany; for Weber, 
writing in 1865, represented Grimblot as the first (in 1862) to bring to notice the 
existence of Kachchayano’s grammar, which had been supposed to be lost; al- 
though its existence was made known in your Journal in 1854 [Journ. Am. Or. 
Soc’y, iv.107, note]. Neither does it appear to be extensively known in England. 
Max Miiller, writing in 1860 on Buddhism, gives an abstract of the life of Gaudama, 
but he compiles it exclusively from the Lalita- Vistara, as translated by M. Barthé- 
lemy St. Hilaire, which he well characterizes as a mixture of sense and nonsense. 
But the Lalita- Vistara is a Sanskrit work, of secondary authority, while a much 
more rational and complete life of Gaudama, derived from the original Pali through 
the Burmese, hud been published in your Journal in 1857 [Journ. ete., iii.1 ff], 
to which he makes no allusion whatever. Nor is the Journal any better known in 
India. In the fourth volume [pp. 277 ff.] is an article on the Talaing language, in 
which it is shown that the vocables have a radical affinity to the Hos, or Kole. 
Very recently, the same view has been advocated in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and many of the words given in your Journal have been compared in the same 
manner, and the same inferences drawn. The theory of common origin was put 
forward with all the interest and freshness of a new discovery, and no one seemed 
to have the slightest idea that the thing had been anticipated, half a generation 
before. 

“The American Oriental Society has a field peculiarly its own in Farther India, 
because the Protestant pioneers among the various tribes are all in the employ of 
the American missionary societies, and the ethnology and antiquities of this wide 
region, from Arracan to Saigon, are less known than any other in the East. 

“There is no doubt that the languages characterized by fully developed intona- 
tious will be found to be a family as well marked as any other. The Burmese and 
Talaing have intonations to a limited extent; but these appear to have been grafted 
on them; while the Karen and Tai, or Shan tribes, have them to as great an ex- 
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tent as the Chinese itself. Much has been written on the Chinese book language, 
but we are deeply in the dark concerning the spoken dialects in that wide land, 
and, until more is known of them, their relation to the neighboring languages, such 
as the Karen and Tai, cannot be known. 

“Were the Society to open the pages of its Journal to everything connected with 
the original condition of the tribes of Farther India before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and to publish all the traditions and legends that can be gathered, they 
might get much rubbish, but they would find with it many nuggets of gold. 
Though many of the stories may be in themselves childish and absurd, yet it has 
been shown how they may be used as valuable facts in ancient history. 

“Thus, Max Miiller writes (Chips, vol. ii., p. 244, Am. ed’n): ‘In Mr. Campbell's 
West Highland Tales we meet with the story of a frog who wishes to marry the 
daughter of a queen, and who, when the youngest daughter of the queen consents 
to become his wife, is freed from a spell and changed into a handsome man... . In 
Germany it is well known as the story of the Froschkénig, “ Frog-king.”’ And he 
proceeds to trace back the story to a period anterior to the separation of the Aryan 
tribes. 

“Some thirty-six years ago, I had written down by a Karen the following story, 
which I have no doubt is the Karen version of the Frog-king; but, with many 
others, it seemed such an absurd affair that I never furnished it for publication.” 


The Blood-sucker or Tree-Lizard and the Princess. 


It is related that a woman conceived and brought forth a blood-sucker, or tree- 
lizard, and then died. The grandmother took care of the child, and in the course 
of time it said to the grandmother, “Grandmother, please go and espouse me to 
the king’s youngest daughter.” She answered, ‘‘ Grandchild, thou art a tree-lizard ; 
dost thou suppose the king will be pleased with thee?” However, she finally went 
to the king, and said, ‘“‘ My grandson, a tree-lizard, has bid me come and espouse 
him to your youngest daughter; do you approve?” 

The king called his eldest daughter, and said, “ Would you like to marry a tree- 
lizard?” “A lizard? a lizard? how could I love a lizard?” she replied. Six 
daughters answered their father in this way, and then he called his youngest 
daughter; who, when the question was put, answered, “If my father gives me a 
tree-lizard, I will take him; if my father gives me a flying lizard, I will take him.” 
So she consented to take the tree-lizard for her husband. 

The old woman returned and told her grandson that she had betrothed him to 
the king’s youngest daughter; and she took him in a basket to the palace, where 
he was married to the king’s daughter. 

After a time, when harvest was over and the time for clearing land arrived, all 
the men went to the woods to cut down trees, but he remained in the house with 
his wife. She said to him, ‘‘The men have all gone to cut down trees; why do 
you not go?” He answered, “I will go to-morrow.” The next day he went out, 
and getting on the top of a stump he whistled; and all the trees and bamboos on 
the sides of seven mountains immediately fell to the ground. 

The queen asked her daughter, ** What does your husband appear like at night?” 
She replied, *‘ He becomes at night a beautiful young man. When he takes off his 
skin, he is fine” (literally, is good). Then the mother said, “If that be the case, 
when he pulls off his skin to-night, throw it over to me.” 

When night came, and the lizard stripped off his skin to sleep, his wife took it 
and threw it over to her mother, and her mother put it in the fire and burned it up. 
In the morning, when he awoke, he said to his wife, “The fire has burned up my 
clothes.’ She furnished him with men’s clothes, and he ceased to be a lizard. 


4. Rev. M. M. Carleton, Amballa, N. India, Oct. 12, 1870: 


.... “Having been a resident in India for more than fifteen years, and for the 
last eight years devoted my time to the work of an itinerant missionary, I have had 
good opportunities to collect old coins. I have about twelve hundred, and I have 
thought they might be made useful in your department. I do not expect a lirge 
price for them, but will cheerfully accept whatever they may be thought worth; 
and if I can further have the assurance that they will be made useful. I shall be 
more than repaid all the trouble and expense of collecting them. I did think of 
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making them a gift to my Alma Mater; but nearly two years ago my wife and a 
large family of children went to America, and in view of their slender means for 
getting an education, I feel it my duty to seek to dispose of the collection by sale. 
My field of labor is some distance from the old camping ground of the Greek army 
under Alexander, and I have not collected many ancient Greek coins; still, I have 
about twenty which are very interesting. I have a good number of coins of the 
Lodi dynasty, some even older; but the largest part are of the Mogul dynasty, es- 
pecially from Akbar down to Shah Alum II. There are some old coins with San- 
skrit legends, but I cannot find out their age; I have shown them to a few Pun- 
dits, but get no clue as yet to their origin.” ... . 


5. The same, Feb. 11, 1871: 


.... “Tam out from Amballa about seventy miles, building a small chapel in 
a Christian village; but as soon as I can wash my hands of this brick and mortar, 
I will go to Amballa, and send you the coins of which I wrote. I really wish 
I could give them to you for the Oriental Society; but, as the next best thing, I 
will ask you to accept of those coins of the collection which may be most interest- 
ing to you on account of their Hindu origin or Sanskrit inscriptions, and then dis- 
pose of the remainder at such rate as you may think just; though I should not like 
to part with them even at a high price to a Museum where they will be regarded 
only as part of the common stock of a curiosity shop. 

“My home for fifteen years has been not far from the Sursuttee [Sarasvati] river, 
the one spoken of in the Vedas, long before the Puranas had made the Ganges 
and Jumna famous. The old city of Thanasur [Sthanegvara] is situated near the 
Sursuttee. It was the first great Brahmanical city sacked by the Mohammedans 
in India, about A. D. 1011. There are in Thanasur, I am told, old Sanskrit books 
that could be bought. The great sacred tank is still renowned, and visited by pil- 
grims, but the city is fast going to decay. Fever prevails fearfully there. It was 
once a civil station of the English government; but no European could live there 
long. The old ruins and the ground around the city seem to be a mass of filth ac- 
cumulated during the last thousand years, and now sending forth malaria which 
will soon depopulate the region. I visited the government hospital there only two 
weeks ago, and found that last year, one of unusual health, there were 400 deaths 
from fever; the year before, there had been nearly 900. There are a gvod many 
Brahman families, wretchedly poor, left in the city. But I am told that Thanasur 
was never a seat of Sanskrit learning, and so, that all old books found there must 
come from Kashi [Benares], Prag [Prayaga, Allahabad], and other such centres of 
knowledge. 

“ For several years I have been set apart to the work of an itinerant missionary. 
I have no home save a tent ten feet square. I lead a roving life, often out in the 
jungles for five months at a time, without seeing a white face, or hearing a word 
of my mother-tongue. Six months of the hot season I spend in the Kullii valley, 
in the mid Himalayas, and the other six months in the plains below the Sursuttee. 

“A missionary brother, Rev. Wm. Morrison, son of Rev. Dr. J. H. Morrison, went 
with me to Kulli last season, and has collected a valuable vocabulary of words of 
the Tankri dialect, spoken throughout the Himalayas.” .. .. 


Mr. Carleton’s coins are at present on their way to this country, and a further 
letter has been received from him giving interesting details as to some of them; 
the publication of these is deferred until after the collection shall have come to 
hand. 


6. Rev. W. J. P. Morrison, Amballa, Mar. 7, 1871: 


“JT send in Rev. Mr. Carleton’s box of coins two school-books in the Tankri 
character, issued by Dr. Behari Lal, who has charge of the hospital, jail, aud 
schools of the small but flourishing Hill-state of Mandi. This gentleman is a well- 
educated Bengali, with enlightened ideas, and is doing very much for the Mandi 
state. 

“The books may be worth having in the Society’s library, although of little value 
so far as the actual language of the Hills is concerned. On my way up to the 
Kulld valley last spring, I passed through Mandi and visited the schools; and, on 
my making inquiries about the dialect, Dr. Behari Lal called for the manuscript of 
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the First Book and had it read to me by the author, a young Brahman pupil-teacher 
of his school. I pointed out to h.m that the boy’s education in Hindi and Urdi 
had led him to forget the patois of the Hills, and that the result was a mixture 
which was neither ove language nor the other. On my return in the fall, both 
books having been printed, I got an educated Hill man to give me three or four 
hours’ help in vocabularies ete., and he told me that the Second Book had more 
nearly the Mandi dialect than the First, but that he himself hoped to get out one 
with the dialect in its purity. This I encouraged him to do, so far as words could 
encourage a native; but I imagine that he needs something more effective to 
stimulate him to the effort and outlay. 

“Mr. Carleton has spoken to you of the vocabularies ete. which I have been at- 
tempting. On two occasions, my health has driven me to the hills, and I have 
tried to find out what had been done for the dialects of the places through which 
I passed. Not being able, however, to get any information upon this point, I de- 
termined to act as if they were unexplored fields, and, as I had strength and op- 
portunity, to collect vocabularies, ballads, sentences, etc., and gradually get at the 
grammatical forms. Unfortunately, my health has been so wretched that I have 
not dared to work very hard, or for any length of time. Then, the suspicions of 
the natives, their ignorance of grammar, and so on, have been a hindrance, as well 
as my own ignorance; and I have had to work my way slowly. I intend my vo- 
cabularies for your Society, but you may easily understand that I feel great diffi- 
dence in sending them off to you in their present crude state. I have retained 
them thus long, so that, if my health compels me to go again to Kotgurh or Kulli, 
and if I then have strength to work, I may carefully revise my vocabularies, and 
prosecute the other branches of my work far enough to present you with reliable 
material.” .... 


7. Prof. G. Seyffarth, Dansville, N. Y., Apl. 19, 1871: 


“Tn reading your notes concerning the Indian, Chinese, and Arabic stations of 
the moon in Burgess’s Strya-Siddhanta [Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi.], I wondered 
that you did not mention the Egyptian lunar stations, represented by twenty-eight 
figures on the Zodiac of Dendera (see my Astronomia ®gyptiaca, tab. I'V.), and 
named in Kircher’s Lingua Agypt. restituta, p. 50. As this book is extremely 
rare, it is natural that nobody has, to my knowledge, examined those names, pre- 
served in our Copto-Arabic glossaries. In case, however, the Egyptian stations 
agreed with the Greek ones, it may have been deemed superfluous to mention them 
separately. I send you a copy of Kircher’s Coptic and Arabic names of the moon- 
stations. ... The Coptic names are obviously partly Greek, partly Egyptian; but 
both are so much corrupted that it is, in several cases, impossible to translate them 
positively. Kircher’s interpretation is very often arbitrary.” ... . 


8. M. Alphonse Pinart, San Francisco, Cal., Apl. 11, 1871: 


.... “IT have made up my mind to go to Alaska, since a capital opportunity is 
offered me of visiting thoroughly the Aleutian Islands with an intended Coast Sur- 
vey of that part of the territory. I shall proceed directly to Nushagak in Bristol 
bay, and join the Survey early in July at Unalaska. I hope to send you from 
that quarter letters for the Oriental Society. 

“Next winter I shall proceed, as I had been intending to do this year, to Cochin- 
China. I fear, however, that, with all the changes in France, the mission with 
which I had been intrusted by the imperial government will be given up; if that 
is the case, I shall make the expedition at my own expense.” .. . 


Communications being now called for, the Stowing were pre- 
sented: 

1. Rey. S. B. Fairbank, of Western India, being called u 
addressed the meeting briefly with respect to matters which ad 
attracted his attention in his field of labor. He spoke of the physi- 
cal and geological peculiarities of the Dekhan, of the explorations 
of the Ge eological Survey of India, and of his own collections in 
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natural history, which had been made of use to the Survey corps, 
and were now in their hands for description. 

2. Prof. J. D. Whitney, of Cambridge, gave an oral account of 
the journeys and explorations of Baron Richthofen in China and 
Japan, with extracts from the Baron’s letters. The following is a 
synopsis of his remarks : 


Baron Richthofen is a Prussian geologist, who was attached for some years to 
the Geological Survey of Austria, and the results of whose training and abilities 
are clearly to be seen in his classic work on the dolomitic region of Tyrol, and in 
various important papers— especially one on ‘The Natural System of the Volcanic 
Rocks "—written during a residence of seyeral years in California, and published 
in the Transactions of the California Academy and elsewhere. He was attached to 
the Prussian expedition to Eastern Asia, which started in 1860, and, after extensive 
travels in the East Indies, came to California for the benefit of his health, and there 
commenced the study of the geology of the Pacific coast. In 1868, he accompanied 
our minister, Mr. Ross Browne, to China, with the hope that some aid might be 
obtained from the government of that country for an exploration of its geography, 
geology, and mineral resources, or that even a regular geological survey might be 
established. He was also provided with funds from San Francisco, for explora- 
tions which might lead to results of practical value, especially to tle opening and 
working of the Chinese coal-fields by American mining engineers and capitalists. 
It needed, however, but a brief stay in China to convince him that the Chinese 
government was in no way prepared to appreciate the advantages of « geological 
survey. Such an enterprise was directly opposed to the dominating tendencies of 
the Chinese mind and the traditions of Chinese policy, and could only be carried 
through under compulsion on the part of the Western powers, who were not pre- 
pared to resort to such measures. Mr. Hart, the Commissioner of Foreign Customs, 
whose influence is all-powerful, discouraged government aid to geographical or geo- 
logical exploration. And Mr. Browne was recalled by our own government, from 
dissatisfaction with the policy he favored. 

Baron Richthofen, however, had begun a scientific examination of the country 
immediately upon his arrival, at the end of 1868, and he continued it almost unin- 
terruptedly till August. 1870, nearly two years. The expenses of this great enter- 
prise were mainly met by a contribution from the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce. 
This liberal gift to science was especially due to the zeal and influence of Mr. Ed- 
ward Cunningham, member of the great American house of Russell Sturgis & Co. 
(and a benef:ctor and member of this Society): it was the more creditable, inas- 
much as all the results of the exploration were to be freely given to the public. 

The course of Baron Richthofen’s labors has been as follows: First, an explora- 
tion of the neighborhood of Chi-fu; then a journey overland from Ningpo to Ching- 
kiang, and up the Yang-tse-kiang and through the neighboring region, between 
Shanghai «nd Hankau, a distance of about 600 geographical miles, which gave a 
pretty clear idea of the geological series as developed in China. From this journey 
the Baron returned in February, 1869. The next year was spent ip an expedition 
from Canton through the provinces of Kwantung aud Hunan, to Hankau, and then 
through Hupe, Honan, and Shansi, to Peking. Reports from this expedition upon 
matters of general and commercial importance were made to the Shanghai Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and have been printed; brief notices of the more important geo- 
logical results have appeared in the American Journal of Science and elsewhere. 

A large portion of eastern and northern China was thus explored, but there was 
still left a wide area of the western and southwestern provinces; «nd Baron Richt- 
hofen had made all his arrangements for an extended tour from Peking by land 
to Sze-chuen and the frontiers of Tibet, after a preliminary trip through Kansu 
and along the Mongolian frontiers, when the massacre of Tientsin occurred, and 
the obstacles to travel by foreigners in the interior were so increased that the 
plan had to be abandoned. 

Besides the geological information acquired in the course of these explorations, a 
great deal has been learned in other branches; «nd the result~, when fully elabo- 
rated and published, will undoubtedly form one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to Oriental knowledge in the department of natural science, besides em- 
bracing much of general interest to the ethnologist and philologist. 
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Unwilling to give up altogether the exploration of China, Baron Richthofen de- 
termined to turn his steps to Japan for some months, hoping to resume in a more 
favorable condition of affairs the interrupted reconnaissance. He arrived at Yoko- 
hama in September, 1870, and proceeded to Yedo. Great was the impression made 
upon him, returning after an absence of ten years, by the progress made and mak- 
ing in Japan, especially as compared with China. He writes, under date of Nov. 
20: “The progress made by the Chinese in the last decade is nearly zero; that 
made by the Japanese is astounding. The feudal institutions, such as the long 
trains of the Daimios, and the bending of the knees by the people before the no- 
bles, are completely abolished. Carriages, formerly the exclusive privilege of the 
Mikado, are now extensively used; one telegraph line is working and another is 
constructing; a railroad is being built, I could give a long list of similar changes, 
marking the overthrow of old established usages or the introduction of industrial 
improvements. There are several private schools in which English, French, and 
German are taught. There is also an English Government college with 600 pupils, 
an! a German one with 120. Foreign instructors teach foreign sciences in these 
colleges. I have seen libraries of standard works in the houses of several Japa- 
nese and every good book-store has shelves filled with European literature. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with this people when one witnesses their longing 
for knowledge; it is a longing not generally for practical results, but for knowledge 
for its own sake.” 

During the past six months, Baron Richthofen has been engaged in exploring 
the interior of some portions of Japan, having, on the 20th of March last, completed 
a journey of 1500 miles on foot through and about the island of Kiusiu. In his 
last letter he remarks, “ It is my earnest desire to return to Europe soon, and there 
to work up all my materials, which are in quite a fragmentary condition. But I 
may have to spend a good many months more with the Mongolian race.” 


3. Examination of Dr. Haug’s Views respecting Sanskrit Ac- 
centuation, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney spoke upon this subject somewhat as follows: 

In a paper read last February before the Munich Academy, Prof. Haug brings 
forward views respecting the Sanskrit accent which are of a revolutionary charac- 
ter, tending to overthrow everything that has been heretofore deemed established. 
Of this paper we have as yet only an abstract (in Triibner’s Am. and Or. Lit. 
Record, Nos. 66-7, for Feb. 28, 1871), but a very full one, evidently by the author 
himself; and it may not be amiss to examine at once the opinions expressed and 
the reasonings by which they are supported, to see with what expectations we are 
to look forward to their complete publication (which is promised). 

Haug’s views are founded on his experience of the mode of utterance now )rac- 
tised by the professional reciters of the Veda in India, of which he gave some years 
since a curious and interesting account (Zeitsch. d. D. Morg. Ges., xvii.799 ff.. 1863), 
and which he thinks must be very old, antedating any Cikshé or Prat'¢akhya. 
This may be true, of course, in the main, and yet the utterance in question, con- 
fessedly a scholastic and unnatural one, may be an exaggeration and partial distor- 
tion of an originally natural pronunciation. Dr. Haug overstates the accordance 
between it and the teachings of the Praticékhyas, as also the agreement of the lat- 
ter with one another; but these are inaccuracies which will perhaps disappear in 
the fuller ststements of the complete paper. 

The main question at issue is, whether the sylluble called by the Hindus uddtta, 
‘elevated, raised,’ is, in our sense, the accented syllable of a word, like the Greek 
“acute.” In favor of this equivalence we have the 'efinition of its tone given by 
all the Hindu authorities; it is said to be pronounced “at a high pitch,” like the 
acute, while the anuditta is declared to be uttered “at a low pitch ” (like the Greek 
“ grave”), and the svarita is defined as showing a combination of high and low 
pitch in the same syllable (like the Greek “ circumflex”). Its analogy with the 
Greek acute, the Latin acceuted syllable, and even our own (so far as this is not 
dominated and changed by the tone of the sentence), is manifest. Further, we 
have tie iidependence and persistence of the uddtta tone, upon which the other 
two attend as its subordinate and variable accomp:niments. In savitd'ram, for 
example, the ¢¢ cannot be deprived of its uddtia character; while, according to cir- 
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cumstances, the sa and vi may be both marked as anudiitta, or the sa left unmarked 
as pracita, or made enclitically svariia; and the ram may be either enclitically sva- 
rita, or anuddtta before a following acute; and so on. Add to this the extensive 
and remarkable analogies between the Sanskrit accent as thus understood and that 
of other Indo-European lauguages (especially the Greek), and its demonstrated 
agency in determining the furms of words in Sanskrit itself, and the case seems 
clear. Let us see what Prof. Haug has to say against it. 

First, he points out that the usual Hindu mode of marking accent leaves the 
uddita without a sign, designating only the anuddtta and svarita. In this plea 
there is doubtless a certain degree of plausibility. but it can prove nothing if not 
well supported—much less, if opposed—by other considerations. A'l we can say 
is that the mode of designation is very peculiar, and not what we might most natu- 
rally expect; and that its ground is obscure to us. The Hindus do not anywhere 
speak oi the wddtts us the accent; they merely define the three tones or pitches of 
voice and their relations; and they have chosen to mark the two accessary instead 
of the principal one. 

Second, in the peculiar system of accent-marks used in the Sama-Veda, the sign 
which usually designates the svarita designates in certain situations the udatta also. 
Hence Dr. Haug infers that the case is one of a “giving way” of the uddtta to the 
svarita, and sv that the latter must be the more powerful accent. This is of no 
foree. For in the Sima-Veda there are eleven kinds of designation, signifying. 
after all, only three accents; and not only are there several signs for each accent, 
but more than one sign has different values; the explanation of this intricate sys- 
tem is not yet found; and, until it is found, it is futile to draw such pregnant con- 
clusions from isolated features of it. In all the Vedas, it is true, an wddtta or acute 
often becomes a svarita or circumflex, but it is only when combined into one sylla- 
ble with a following grave element. In like manner, a grave or circumflex “ gives 
way ” to an acute when combined with an acute. While, on the other hand, grave 
and circumflex pass into one another times innumerable, according simply to the 
relationship of the syllable to the dominaut acute, to which they are subordinates 
and accessories. 

Third, Dr. Haug thinks that if the uwddtta is the accented syllable, very strange 
results will follow. We shall have to admit, for example, that a word of seven 
syllables, like agrbhitacocishah, is accented on the first syllable. Well, why not? 
Such, to be sure, is not Greek usage, or Latin, or German, or English; but it might 
be Russian or Finnish; and it 7s Sanskrit usage. The peculiarity of Sanskrit ac- 
cent is that it is governed by general rules, without restraint as to their results. so 
far as place is concerned. The participle grbhitd, ‘comprehénded,’ by itself, is 
oxytone, and the root is weakened from grabh to grbh as a consequence. The 
same, if directly reversed ly the negative prefix a, loses its accent to the prefix, as 
is usual in such cases, and we have dgrbhata. ‘timcomprehended.’ When, again, 
this is put together with ¢écis, ‘ brightness,’ in a possessive compound, the rule re- 
quires that the accent of the first member be that of the whole combination: viz., 
agrbhitacocis, ‘having uncomprehended brightness;’ of which the genitive, with 
unchanged accent, is the word quoted. Asa mere descriptive compound, a noun, 
‘ uncomprehended brightuess,’ it would have been agrbhitarocis. So the same rule 
—that the augment in a verbal form always has the accent~which gives dbhuit 
and ¢bhavat, gives us also dbubodhishdmahi. On the other hand, Dr. Haug further 
points out that brief words, like vd'vd, br'haspdti, indrdsémd, will be found to have 
two accents. But these are exceptional cases, each having its own explanation. 

Vd'vd is a very rare and quite anomalous case—a word of late Vedic origin, a par- 
ticle of strong asseveration, perhaps reduplication of vdé. Br'haspdti is a loose ag- 
gregation, like its synonym bréhmanas pdti, which might equally well be treated as 
a compound, but is not. And éndrdsémd is an example of a peculiar Vedic class 
of copulative compounds of two names of divinities, each having the dual form 
which logically belongs to the whole compound only; if this double dual is want- 
ing, the double accent is also wanting, as in indravéyit' (not tndrdvdyi'). The or- 
dinary loss of accent by verbal forms in independent clauses, again, is a remarkable 
peculiarity of the Sanskrit accentual system, which is by no means to be disposed 
of by denying its actuality. Nor is it safe to declare that words cannot have been 
and were not accented in olden time as by all authorities alike they are recorded 
to have been, simply because their tone is different now. If there is evidence of 
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a latinization (so to speak) of the later Sanskrit accent, we shall be interested to 
know it, and grateful to Dr. Haug for pointing it out. As for the loss of a final a, 
it appears to be a general rule of the modern pronunciation, whatever may have 
been the original accent of the words affected. 

Dr. Haug thinks the Vedic so-called accentuation a work of grammarians, and 
introduced to alleviate by musical variety of tone the severe tusk of memorizivg 
the Vedic texts. Was there, then, no original accent in the text? what can have 
become of it? and what is the principle of the asserted alleviation? He tells us 
that the three tones are found, in the order anuddtta, uddtta, svarita, wherever 
there is room for them. But how is it with indrdya, with grbhitd and dgrbhita, 
and innumerable other worus, in which there is room for from one to three melo- 
dious successions of tones, that after all do not appear? and how with the un- 
marked vocatives, verbal furms, ete., often following one another through a whole 
quarter-verse, as namas te rudra krnmah? 

The general result reached by Dr. Haug is that we really know nothing of the 
accent o, Sanskrit words, and can only guess at it from obscure and uncertain in- 
dications. In this uncomfortable state of skepticism he is likely to remain quite 
alone. He has not made out even a tolerable prima facie case in favor of his views, 
and might well have spared us the expression of them until he could support them 
by more acceptable arguments. 

Dr. Haug takes Goldstiicker under his protection, and declares the latter correct 
in regarding all the Praticakhyas as posterior to Panini. Since, however, Gold- 
stiicker’s arguments establishing this conclusion were swept away by Weber, the 
expression of such an opinion will be little heeded unless it be backed by some- 
thing taugible. The opposite conclusion, it is true, is also not to be deemed es- 
tablished, and the question of priority may be considered an open one still, to be 
settled hy whosoever shall prove himself competent to settle it. Goldstiicker is 
further commended for taking no heed of accent in his fragment of Sanskrit dic- 
tionary—which is equivalent to commending a Greek lexicographer for neglecting 
the usual written accents because scholars are not yet wholly agreed as to the na- 
ture of the Greek accent. It is not to be supposed that Goldstiicker would him- 
self offer any such explanation of his omission. 


The recess here intervened, and the remaining papers were pre- 
sented at Hon. Mr. Tobey’s, in the afternoon and evening. 


4. A Problem in Archeology, by Hon. J. D. Baldwin, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Mr. Baldwin explained that the problem intended by him is that presented by a 
certain class of pre-historic remains found in all the countries from India to western 
Europe, by way of the Mediterranean—namely, burial moun:s or cairns of peculiar 
structure, usually found associated with various forms of massive stone work. 
Their investigation is recent. Their special significance consists in their striking 
similarity, whether found in Scandinavia, Germany, France, the British isles, parts 
of southern Europe, southwestern Asia, upper Egypt, or Hindustan; and that, not 
in general appearances only, but in minor details; not only in such matters as could 
be attributed to common human instincts, but in purely conventional features as 
well. The explorations of Col. Meadows Taylor were referred to, and his descrip- 
tions quoted; also, more briefly, those of Capt. Harkness. 

The assumption that these remains are of Celtic origin is inadmissible, since they 
are found in parts even of Europe which the Celts never occupied. Yet they must 
come from a single people, though representing different periods in its history. 
They are to be connected in Europe with the people who left the monuments of 
the “Age of bronze.” The bronze appears to have been introduced by a race who 
came by sea, and spread their civilization from the coast toward the interior. 
Nilsson finds here the influence of the Phenician race—of course, at an earlier time 
in its history than that with which we are familiar. It is possible that the pecul- 
iarities of Celtic race and language are results of a fusion of some Indo-European 
stock with partially civilized communities of other descent in western Europe. 
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The question then arises whether there was ever a time when a single race had 
extended its activity and influence through all the countries from India to western 
Europe? Mr. Baldwiu maintained that in pre-historic time there had been such a 
race, called Ethiopians by the early Greeks, and Cushites in the Hebrew scriptures, 
He quoted various authorities—as Rawlinson, Bryant, Renan—who have acknowl- 
edged the existence and importance of this race. He referred to his own work 
upon it (Pre-historic Races, New York, 1869), and defended that work from certain 
exceptions which had been taken to it. We may, he claimed, suppose the Pheni- 
cians to have been a separated and preserved portion of the great Hamitic, Cush- 
ite, or Ethiopian people. who in remote ages, previous to the beginning of history , 
occupied Arabia and most of southwestern Asia; and who, accordin: to the Raw- 
Jinsous and other investigators, were the first civilizers and builders in that part of 
Asia. Traces appear to be discoverable of a very old family of languages, now de- 
eayed, occupying this region. A complete analysis of the Celtic, Etruscan, and 
Dravidian tongues might yield further traces, were there any one capable of 
making it. What the early Greeks say of the Ethiopians agrees with what is his- 
torically known of the Phenicians and other parts of the race referred to; and no 
other pre-historic race is spoken of in the same way, or could be supposed to have 
spread its colonies so extensively. 

It is suggested. therefore, by way of hypothesis, that the antiquities forming the 
subject of this paper owe their origin and wide distribution to the very ancient peo- 
ple now called Ethiopians, Cushites, and Hamites. who occupied the countries where 
they are found in ages long anterior to the building of Gades. 


5. On the Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, by Prof. 
D. C. Gilman, of New Haven. 


The object of this communication was to call attention to the researches which 
have been carried on during the past few years in Palestine and the neighboring 
region, under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund of London, and so to 
secure a more general interest in the proposed coéperation of American scholars in 
the like investigations, either directly under the guidance of the London committee, 
or, as some of our countrymen prefer, under that of a committee which has been 
organized in New York. 

Prof. Gilman read extracts from letters recently addressed to him by Rev. Henry 
Allon, one of the London committee, and by Walter Besant, Esq., acting Secretary 
of the Fund. He also exhibited a selection of the photographs which (three hun- 
dred and fifty in uumber) have been taken in different parts of the Holy Land, and 
on the peninsula of Sinai. by the agents of the Fund; and he directed attention to 
the various publications of the Society. especially the volume on the “ Recovery of 
Jerusalem ” (London, 1870), the “ Quarterly Statements,” including the first of the 
New Series (January, 1871). and a very convenient summary of the work (80 pages, 
12mo), which includes a statement of the results accomplished, from the very be- 
ginning, in the summer of 1865, to December, 1870. 

The earlier work of the Society is too well known to require recapitulation here, 
particularly in view of the reprint in New York of the volume on the “ Recovery 
of Jerusalem,” to which Dean Stanley has prefixed a summary of results. The 
more recent investigations include an examination of the large tract of desert coun- 
try north of Mt. Sinai, known as Badiet et-Tih, or the ‘ wilderness of the wander- 
ings,’ which was explored in 1869-70 by Mr. E. H. Palmer and Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. These gentlemen went from Suez to Jerusalem, mostly on foot, a distance 
of six hundred miles. By their inquiries, the physical structure of the country Is 
elucidated, the existence of four considerable cities ascertained, certain sites iden- 
tified, and the position of Ain el-Gadis (supposed by some to be the ancient Kadesh) 
astronomically determined. The same travellers visited the land of Moab in search 
of inscriptions, but without satisfactory results. Mr. Palmer says: ‘The Arabs 
were affected with a mania for written stones, and we were in this way induced to 
take long and tedious journeys about the country to see stones which they declared 
to be the very counterpart of the Dhiban inscription; and, thanks to the utter mis- 
management in the case of the latter monument, the owners, having learned the 
worth of such antiquities, hatl them concealed, and demanded a bakhshish before 
they would reveal the hiding-place. ... We succeeded in inspecting every known 
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‘written stone ’ in the country, besides examining and searching ruins for ourselves ; 
but the conclusion has at last forced itself upon us that, above ground at least, there 
does not exist another Moabitish stone.” He also expresses his opinion that farther 
interesting discoveries are only to be made by having the ruins excavated by intel- 
ligent and competent men; and that these would need a large sum of money, to deal 
with the difficulties which they would find in their way. 

In reference to subsequent inquiries, Mr. Besant says in his letter, under date of 
Feb. 9th, 1871: “I may inform you that Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake has gone out for us 
to secure the inscriptions—in exact copies and photographs of them—at Hamah. 
These were first pointed out by the bother of the U. 8. Consul at Beyrout; but, 
oddly enough, Mr. Palmer has found other copies of them, imperfect, existing in a 
Syrian MS. lying in the University of Cambridge. The readers of Syrian MSS. are, 
as you will readiiy see, not numerous.” 

Rev. William A. Benton, missionary at Mt. Lebanon, who had visited and ex- 
amined the excavations made for the Fund at Jerusalem, gave the Society some 
account of what he had witnessed, and of the magnitude and interest of the results 
attained. He also went on to describe his own field of labor among the mixed 
populations of Lebanon, and to tell of their divisions, manners, and creeds. 


6. On Delbriick’s recent work, entitled “the Use of the Sub- 
junctive and Optative in Sanskrit and Greek,”* by Mr. J. B. 
Greenough, of Harvard College, Cambridge. 


The reviewer set forth the proper methods of treatment of the syntax of the ancient 
languages. Of these there were only two that could be considered worthy of the 
present state of the science of grammar, as it had been improved by the study of 
Sanskrit and the consequent rise of linguistic science. Either, by the practical 
method, the cifferent uses of the moods, tenses, and cases ought to be set forth as 
they actually appear at the given period of the language—a method which must 
always be necessary for the needs of interpretation and composition; or else the 
formal analysis of the words themselves, and the investigation of the original em- 
ployment of the forms, so as to find from what meaning or use all the rest were or 
might naturally have been derived, ought to be the method employed. The method 
heretofore in use, of finding the most general idea underlying all the uses and 
common to them all, and then developing from this general idea by specialization 
all the other actual uses, was strongly condemned, as neither truly scientific, nor, 
on the other hand, practical. For this method introduces into a language logical 
abstractions to which those who spoke or wrote it were entire strangers. The 
treatise of Delbriick was very highly approved, in that it clearly marked out, and 
for the most part followed, the second or truly scientific method. 

In regard to the formal analysis of the moods adopted by the author—that of 
Curtius, given in “ Zur Chronologie ” etc., which derives the subjunctive from the 
same element a that appears in the lengthened present of some Sanskrit verbs, 
and becomes the connecting vowel, so-called, of the later languages, and which 
derives the optative from the composition of the verbal root with the roots 7 or ya, 
‘to go’—the reviewer offered certain criticisms. This view took no account of the 
relative ages of the two moods, nor of the difference of the two sets of termina- 
tions. The suggestion of the reviewer was, that the optative was a later forma- 
tion,'in fact, having arisen after the subjunctive had already been long in use, and 
had perhaps even lost something of its original force, at any rate had divided into 
two forms, one with primary and the other with secondary terminations, which 
bore to each other the same relation that the present and imperfect subjunctive 
did in Latin. The terminations were of course not intended for this purpose origi- 
nally, but the difference, having arisen in the augmented tenses, was taken advan- 
tage of as a distinction of time. The loss of the augment in Homer showed how 
perfectly the secondary terminations could answer this purpose. The optative 
might be, according to the reviewer, formed from a combination of the subjunctive 
with secondary terminations of the roots 7 and ya, respectively, with the verbal 
roots, originally as a kind of auxiliary, and afterward fused with them into a modal 


* Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen. 
Von B. Delbriick. Halle, 1871. 8vo. 
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form. By this view the reviewer avoided the main objection of Curtius to the con- 
nection of the past tenses with the formation of tlie optative, namely, the absence 
of the augment. 

In regard to the connection in meaning between the past tenses and the m 
Mr. Greenough calied attention to the prevailing tendency of the Indo-European 

tongues to express modal ideas, especially protasis and apodosis, by past tenses, 
or at least futwra in preterito; and the other tendency of these forms to become 
weakened in force, so as to apply first to present and afterward to future time. He 
instanced, among other things, the Frencli conditional, originally past in origin, the 
English should, would, and in some degree might, must, and were, as well as ought. 
He noticed especially the history of the condition contrary to fact in past time in 
Greek, expressed, as it appeared, originally by the optative. Gradually, however, 
the optative passed on as it were into the present and finally into the future ex- 
clusively, so that its place was taken by the imperfect indicative, which also finally 
became, with some exceptions, limited to present time, and was in its turn replaced 
by the aorist. Traces of the same tendency were found also in Latin and Sanskrit, 
in each of which a new form was developed, and in each case a past, from either 
a subjunctive of the imperfect or an imperfect of the future. 

The conclusion arrived at by Delbriick, that the earliest subjunctive denoted a 
will and the earliest optative a wish, the reviewer criticised as too general, and he 
argued the improbability of the strengthening altogether in one direction of the 
original future meanings of the moods, and their subsequent weakening into the 
various senses which approach more or less nearly to pure futures. In his view, 
the division by Delbriick of the uses, into subjunctive of will and of expectation, 
and into optative of wish and weakened optative, indicated a divergence of direction 
in the development of meaning from the start, so that when we find such wide 
differences of meaning in the same mood as in wy ce Keyeiw and odd? idwuat, and in 
a mood which must have been future in sense before it became modal, we must 
believe them separate developments. 

The division of relative sentences into prior, or those where the main action pre- 
supposes that of the relative clause, as in the hypothetical relative, and posterior, 
or those in which the action of the relative clause is subsequent to that of the main 
clause, as in purpose clauses and the like, was noticed as being exceedingly acute 
and conducive to right views on the subject; but this twofold division again seemed 
to point to a double direction of development. Among other instances of special 
acumen, the analysis of Delbriick of object clauses after verbs of fearing was par- 
ticularly commended, by which the object clause was made a quotation from the 
thought of the subject of the main verb. Thus @oSoidjmar wu) yevntar was by the 
author analyzed “I fear ‘let it not happen.’” This the reviewer thought alto- 
gether the most satisfactory analysis of these clauses ever given, and supported it 
by the use after verbs of fearing in Greek and Latin of the indirect question, another 
form of indirect quotation. 

The uses of the moods in doubtful questions the reviewer thought could be more 
naturally developed from the original future meanings than from will and wish, as 
argued by Delbriick. 

The change of moods in Greek according to the tense of the main verb, Mr. 
Greenough explained in accordance with his own formal analysis, upon the theory 
that the optative originally referred to past time. or was a kind of futuwrum in pre- 
terito—a force which it retained in indirect discourse and in the sequence of tenses, 
but lost for the most part elsewhere. 

The indirect discourse, omitted by Delbriick, was explained in the manner sug- 
gested by the reviewer in his “ Latin Subjunctive,” as an apodosis. 

In conclusion, a warm tribute was paid to the book in question, on account both 
of the soundness of its method, and the power and acuteness of its analysis, and it 
was welcomed as a great gain to the literature of this new branch of Comparative 
Grammar. 


7. Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, laid before the meeting a 
brief grammar of the Ponape (Micronesian) dialect, prepared some 
years ago by Dr. L. H. Gulick, and printed, but not ublished ; 


and he gave a brief conspectus of the more striking peculiarities of 
the dialect-as there developed. 
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8. Rev. Aldin Grout, missionary to the Zulus in South Africa, 
being called upon, spoke with regard to the language and customs 
of that people, and especially of the great improvements made in 
their condition during the long period of his residence and labor 
— them. 

9. On Professor R. Roth’s recent Contributions to the Interpre- 
tation of the Avesta, by Prof. W. D. Whitney. 


Prof. Whitney read extracts from letters of Prof. Roth respecting his recent la- 
bors upon the Avesta, in part as follows: 

Under date of Dec. 26, 1870: “Since autumn, my work upon the Sanskrit lexicon 
has been suspended, Béhtlingk being still engaged upon the letter v. Accordingly, 
I have been turning my attention to the Avesta, and, taking the bull at once by 
the horns, to the Gathés. You know how difficult the subject is; it has, however, 
attracted me and held me fast, and I have begun to write for the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society a series of essays under the title ‘Contributions to the in- 
terpretation of the Avesta,’ in which I intend to follow the example of Barnouf’s 
Etudes, only not on so broad a scale. It is pitiful to see the low condition of this 
branch of exegesis, and with what absolute nonsense translators have hitherto sat- 
isfied themselves. I undertook first Yacna xxix., respecting the Gosurun, because 
this piece had a peculiarly senseless aspect; and I have been surprised and grati- 
fied at winning from it a quite acceptable meaning. To this attempt I have added 
a second, on the Ahuna vairya, in which I make out « four-line verse and a reasona- 
ble sense. In this connection, I have seen how important for the restoration of 
the text of the Gathds. and in part also for its comprehension, is the metre—that 
is to say, at least, the numeration of the syllables, with observation of the perfectly 
regular ceesura.” 

Again, under date of Feb. 14, 1871: “I have sent you the sheets which contain 
the beginning of my contributions. I shall probably give a continuation of them 
in the next number of the Journal, in order to bring before the public a considera- 
ble number of examples. In my opinion, we cannot but succeed in interpreting 
the Gathis satisfactorily, and we shall find in them the oldest form of the Mazda- 
faith, and indications respecting the process of its establishment. The Zarathustra 
of the Gathas is not the Zarathustra of the later tradition, any more than the Rishis 
and men of the Veda are what later times make them. They are so only for those 
who interpret that character into them. And what close correspondences with 
the Veda do we often find! For example, the current Vedic conception, that men’s 
worship harnesses the horses of the gods, that these may come to the sacrifice or 
to the aid of their worshippers, is distinctly presented at Yacna |.1 (Westergaard ; 
xlix.7 Spiegel): 

‘And I will harness for you the swiftest coursers, 
The broad—with the urgency of the praise dedicated to you, 
O Mazda, Asha, the mighty—with devoted mind, 
With which ye may drive. Come to my help!’ 
The passage admits of being turned word for word into Sanskrit, with the sole ex- 
ception of vakma. And what does Spiegel make of it? ‘I unite myself with you, 
the most friendly companions, in order to attain to the bridges of your praise, to 
you, the mighty: Mazda, Asha, along with Vohumano, in order that ye may be 
leaders to my protection.’ And Haug’s version is not a whit less absurd.* Justi 
simply follows Spiegel.” 

The time being very limited, Prof. Whitney briefly sketched Roth’s conception 
and interpretation of the Gosurun myth, and translated his version of the ahuna 
vairya, the “ Honover,” or ordinary confession of faith of the Mazda-worshippers. 
The latter reads: “As there is a better world, so is there also a lord of it, the law- 
giver of a pious life; over this world likewise hath Ahura Mazda the dominion, 


* It runs, namely, thus: “So will I as worshipper invoke you all together, you 
who bestow good, as well as those who attain the strong bridges of your blessed- 
ness, wise one! true one! with good spirit, those bridges which belong to you; 


come to my aid!” 


1] 
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and he hath set in it a helper for the afflicted.” Thus for the first time does the 
formula win a tolerable sense; and not a tolerable one only, but a very acceptable 
and satisfying one, admitting of comparison (as indicated by Roth himsel!) with 
the brief symbols of other religions. 


10. Inscription from a Church in the Island of Fayal, Azores, by 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson, of Newport, R. I. 


The copy of this inscription, of which a fac-simile was exhibited to the meeting, 
was taken by Col. Higginson, in 1856, from the floor of a church in Cedros, at the 
northern end of the island. The church is perhaps the oldest in the island, having 
been built about 1598, under Spanish dominion. The priests could give uo expla- 
nation or tradition as to the inscription, nor was there known to be any other like 
it in the island. 

Humboldt says in the Cosmos (ii.164) that a great and almost world-historical im- 
portance attaclies to the question whether the Pheniciaus discovered Madeira, the 
Canaries. and other Atlantic islands. He requested a French scientifie man who 
was ubout to visit the Azores to look out for Phenician inscriptions, as he had 
heard that such existed on those islands. 

The characters of this inscription are not at all Phenician; but they have been 
declared to resemble the inscriptions found in the Belgian churches built under 
Philip II.; which inscriptions were long supposed runic, but finally turned out to 
be Latin, in a bastard Greek alphabet. If the resemblance be proved real, this 
might still have been taken for Phenician by some half-instructed person, and the 
tradition which reached Humboldt may have had no other foundation. 


Hereupon, after a few words of thanks from the presiding officer, 
Dr. Anderson, to Mr. Tobey, to which the latter responded, the 
Society adjourned, to meet again at New Haven, in October next. 
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May, 1867—May, 1871. 


From Prof. G. J. Adler, of New York. 
The Poetry of the Arabs in Spain. By G. J. Adler. New York, 1867. 8vo. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. vii., pp. 185- 
525; vol. viii., pp. 1-136. Boston, 1867-9. 8vo. 
Memoirs of the same. New Series. ix.1. Boston, 1867. 4to. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. Nos. 47-55. Boston, 1867- 


70. 8vo. 
From the American Philosophical Society. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Nos. 76-85: vol. X., pp. 255- 
582; vol. xi. Philadelphia, 1866-70. 8vo. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xiii., part 3; vol. xiv., 
parts 1,2. Philadelphia, 1869-70, to. 


From P. W. Ames, Esq., of Boston. 


Chinese and English Phrase Book, with the Chinese prouunciation indicated in 
English. By Benoni Lanctot. San Francisco, 1867. 12mo. 


From Prof. G. I. Ascoli, of Milan. 
Frammenti Linguistici. III. Milan, 1867. 8vo. 


Le Figure Italiche del Derivatore Ariano di Nomi d’Istrumento.—Di alcune Voci 
Prakrite. [Extracts from the Rivista Orientale.] Per G.I. Ascoli. Firenze, 


1867. 8vo. 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica, Nos. 220-1; and New Series, Nos. 101-18,121,125-40,142-8, 
150-6,159-61, 164-7, 169-75,178, viz. : 
The Taittiriya-Sanhita, etc. Fase. xxii. 
The Taittiriya-Brahmana, ete. Fasc. xxii. 
The Taittiriya-'Aranyaka, etc. Fasc. v.—viii. 
The Mimansé- Dars‘ana, ete. Fase. iv.—viii. 


The Grihya Sdtra of ‘As’ valiyana, with the Commentary of Gargya Narayana, 
edited by Ramandrayana Vidydratna and ‘Anandachandra Vedantavagis’a. 
4 Fase. 

The Tandya-Mahdbrahmana, with the Commentary of Sayana ‘Acharyya, edited 
by ‘Anandachandra Vedantavagis’a. Fase. i.-iii. 

The ‘Alamgir-Namah. Fase. viii—xii. 

The Badshah-Namah. Fase. 1ii.—xviii. 

The Muntakhab al-Tawarikh. Vol. 5 Fase. Vol. IIT., 5 Fase. 

The Sikandarnémah i Bahri. Fasc. ii. 

The ‘Ain i Akbari, — Abul Fazli Mubarik i ’Allémi, edited by H. Blochmann, 
ete. Fasc. i-iii. 

The Muntakhab al-Lubab of Khafi Khan. Edited by Maulavi Kabir al-Din Ah- 
mad. Fase. i.-xiii. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part L, No. ii., 1868; Part I., No. ii, 


1869. 
From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


~~ Asiatique. 6™e Série. Nos. 33-39,41-57 (vols. ix.2-xv.2). Paris, 1867- 
0. 8vo, 
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From Rev. J. G. Auer, of West Africa. 

A Dictionary of the Grebo Language, by Rt. Rev. John Payne. Philadelphia, 
1867. 12mo. 

Prayer-book of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in Grebo.—Grebo Hymns. _ Phila- 
delphia, 1867. 18mo. 

From Hon. J. D. Baldwin, of Worcester, Mass. 

Pre-historic Nations; or, Inquiries concerning some of the great peoples and civili- 
zations of antiquity, and their probable relation to a still older civilization of the 
Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By John D. Baldwin. New York, 1869. 8vyo. 


From Hon. J. R. Bartlett, of Providence, R. I. . 
The Chinese Repository, Vols. iii.2-4,6-12; viii.9; ix.6; xv.1,3,3,6,7,11; xvi.1,8,9; 
xvii.10-12; xviii.1-12. Canton, 1834-49. 8vo. 
From Dr. A. Bastian, of Berlin. 
Catalogue (Russian) of the Public Library at Tiflis. Tiflis, 1861. roy. 8vo. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Monatsberichte der kénigiichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: 1867 
(except November), 1869-70. Berlin. 8vo. 
Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der etc. 1866-69. Berlin. 4to. 
Verzeichniss der Abhandlungen der etc. Berlin, 1871. 8vo. 


From Dr. Bhao Daji, of Bombay. 
Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation of the “Sah” or Rudra Dama Inscription on 
on a rock at Junaghur, ete. By Mr. Bhad Daéji. Bombay, 1862. 8vo. 
Ajunta Inscriptions. By Bhau Daji, Esq. Bombay, 1863. 8vo. 
From Rev. H. Bingham, of New Haven. 
Puritan Missions in the Pacific: a Discourse by Samuel C. Damon. New Haven, 


1869. 18mo. 
From Professors Bohtlingk and Roth. 


Sanskrit Worterbuch .... Bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk und Rudolph Roth. 
Lieferungen 34-43. St. Petersburg, 1867-9. to. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. xiii., xx., xxiii, 

xxiv. Bombay, 1850-66. 8vo. 
From the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency. 

Catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay Presidency up to 31st Dec. 1864. 
Prepared by Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. Second edition (with 
numerous additions and corrections). Bombay, 1867. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Native Publications etc. from 1st Jan. 1865 to 30th June, 1867. Pre- 
pared by J. B. Peile. Bombay, 1869. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Bombay Presidency during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1869.—do. do. do. 30th Sept. 1869.—do. do. do. 31st Dec. 


1869. Bombay. fol. 
A Classified Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Southern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency. Compiled by F. Kielhorn. FascicleI. Bombay, 1869. 


8vo. 

A Complete Collection of the Poems of Tukérama, edited by Vishnu Parashuram 
Shastri Pandit. Vol. I., to which is prefixed a Life of the poet, by Janardan 
Sakhéram Gadgil. Bombay, 1869. roy. 8vo. 

From Rev. S. H. Calhoun, D.D., of Syria. 

Hebrew and Hebrew-Spanish Bible. 2 vols. 4to. 

From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania. 

Universitetets Aarsberetning for 1866, 1868 med Bilage. Christiania, 1867-9. 


12mo. 
Mémoires pour servir 4 la Connaissance des Crinoides Vivants par Michel Sars. 


Christiania, 1868. 
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Bidrag til Kundskab om Christianiafjordens Fauna, af Michael Sars. Christiania, 
1868, 8vo. 

Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, von Dr. C. P. Cas- 
pari. II. Christiania. 1869. 8vo. 

Norsk Forfatter-Lexicon. 1814-1856. Af Jens E. Kraft. Udgivet af C. C. A. 
Lange. Christiania, 1863. 8vo. 

Morkinskinna. Udgiven af C. R. Unger. Christiania, 1867. 8vo. 

Etudes sur les Affinités Chimiques, par C. M. Guldberg et P. Waage. Christiania, 


1867. 4to. 
From Hyde Clarke, Esq., of London. 

On the Supposed Extinction of the Turks and Increase of the Christians in Turkey. 
By Hyde Clarke. 1865. 8vo. 

On Public Instruction in Turkey. By the same. 1867. 8vo. 

On the Inhabitants of Asia Minor previous to the time of the Greeks. By the 
same. 8vo. 

On the Propagation of Mining and Metallurgy. By the same. 1861. 8vo. 

The Imperial Ottoman Smyrna and Aidin Railway, its position and prospects. By 
the same. 1861. 8vo. 

On a Daily Mail Route to India. By the same (in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts). 1868. 

The Levant Review of Literature and Social Science. Vol. V., No. xv. Mar. 
1863. 8vo. 

From Rev. 0. Crane, of Montclair, N. J. 


An imperial firman, given by the Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid of Turkey. One sheet, 22 


by 31 inches. 
From Rev. C. H. A. Dall, of Calcutta. 

The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness; compiled by the late 
Rajah Rammohun Koy. Translated into Bengali and annoted by Rakhal Das 
Haldar. Calcutta, 1859. 8vo. 

A Full Report of the Public Meeting held to do honor to the memory of the late 
Raja Sir Radhakant Bahadur. Calcutta, 1867. 8vo. 

Specimens of Indian native periodicals: the Aligurh Institute Gazette, vol. i., No. 
40, Dec. 28, 1866;—the Satyanveshana, Calcutta, 1864. Nos. 1.2. 

From the Ethnographical Society of Paris. 

Société d’Ethnographie, fondée en 1859. Exposé général, 1869. Paris. 8vo. 

Actes de la Société d’Ethnographie. Livraisons 5,8,14. Paris, 1866-68. 8vo. 

Mémoires de la Société d’Ethnographie (Section Orientale), Revue Orieutale, 
2¢ Série. Tome L, No.1. Paris, 1867. 8vo. 

Revue Ethnographique. Mémoires et Travaux de la Société d’Ethnographie. 
Nro. I., II. Paris, 1869. 8vo. 

From Prof. P. E. Foucaux, of Paris. 

La Reconnaissance de Sakountala, Drame en Sept Actes de Kalidasa, traduit du 
Sanskrit par P. E. Foucaux. Paris, 1867. 18mo. 

La Guirlande Précieuse des Demandes et des Réponses, publiée en Sanskrit et en 
Tibétain, et traduite en Francais, par Ph. Ed. Foucaux. Paris, 1867. 8vo. 

Etude sur le Lalita Vistara, suivi du spécimen d’un Glossaire des mots particuliers 
au Sanskrit Bouddhique. Par P. E. Foucaux. Paris, 1870. 8vo. 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. xxi-xxiv. Leipzig, 
1867-70. 8vo. 

Indische Studien, herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber. x.1-3. Leipzig, 1867-8. 
8vo. 

Wissenschaftlicher Bericht iiber die Morgenlindischen Studien 1859 bis 1861. 
Von Dr. Richard Gosche. Leipzig, 1868. 8vo. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. v.1-3, viz.: 

Versuch einer Hebriischen Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Sa- 
maritaner nebst einer darnach gebildeten Transscription der Genesis mit einer 
Beilage. Von J. H. Petermann. 1868. 

Bosnisch-Tiirkische Sprachdenkmiiler. Gesammelt von 0. Blau. 1868. 
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Ueber das Saptacatakam des Hala. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Prakrit von 
Albrecht Weber. 1870. 


From Rev. J. T. Gracey, of Bareilly, N. India. 


A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, with special reference to the 
spoken dialects. By H. A. Jaeschke, Moray. missionary. Kye-lang in Brit. 
Lahoul, 1865. 8vo. lithographed. 

Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary. By the same. Ibid. 1866. 8vo. 
lithographed. 

The Gospel of John in Tibetan, translated and published by the Moravian missiona- 
ries of Kye-lang. 1867. transverse 8vo. lithographed. 

The Koran, in Arabic, with interlinear version and marginal comment in Hindu- 
stani. <A. H. 1273 (A. D. 1856). fol. lithographed. 

Mawahib ’Aliyah, or Tafsir Husaini: a Persion commentary on the Koran, by 
Kamal ad-Din Husain. 2 vols. in one. fol. 

Fragment of an elegantly illuminated manuscript copy of the odes of Hafiz. 51 
leaves, 12mo size. 

Part of the Old Testament (to Exodus, chap. xx.) in Hindustani, with marginal 
references. 1864. fol. 

Tracts, in Hindustani, of the American Mission: The testimony borne by the 
Koran and Mohammedan commentators to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
by J. T. Gracey, Bareilly, 1864, 8vo; Examination into the tests of a true re- 
ligion, Lucknow, 1866, 8vo. 

The Cighrabodha of Kagcinatha Bhattacdérya, an astrological treatise in Sanskrit, 
with Hindi comment. 41 leaves (the first wanting), 5 by 104 inches. 

Hindi treatise on personal ornaments, with illustrations. sq. 12mo size. 1863. 

Specimen numbers of native Indian newspapers: the Bareli-Tatvabodhini-Patrika; 
the Punjabee; and the Rohilkhund Ukhbar. 

Reports of the Methodist Episcopal mission in India. 1866. 

Eight photographs, card size, of natives of the hill districts in India. 


From Rev. D. D. Green, of Hang-chau. 


Rubbing from a Chinese tablet, with accompanying translation (see Journ. Am. Or. 
Soc’y, vol. ix., pp. xxix.-xxx.). 


From Rev. Aldin Grout, late of Natal. 


A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages, by W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. 
Part II. the Concord. Section I. the Noun. Cape Town, 1869. 8vo. 

A Sketch of the Sechuana Grammar. By the Rev. J. Frédoux. Cape Town, 
1864. 12mo. 

Zulu hymns of the Norwegian Lutheran mission. 12mo. 


From Prof. 8. S. Haldeman, of Columbia, Pa. 


Affixes in their Origin and Application, by 8. S. Haldeman. Revised edition. 
Philadelphia, 1871. 12mo. 


From Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, Marlesford, England. 


Mémoires relatifs Asie... . par M. J. Klaproth. ii. iii. Paris, 1826-8. 8vo. 

Indische Bibliothek. Eine Zeitschrift von A. W. von Schlegel. i.-iii.1. Bonn, 
1823-30. 8vo. 

The History of the British Empire in India, 1844-62. By Lionel James Trotter. 
London, 1866. 2 vols. Svo. 

The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vol. i: 
the Vedic period and the Mahabharata. London, 1866. 8vo. 

The Annals of Rural Bengal, by W. W. Hunter. London, 1868. 8vo. 

The Railways of India. By Edward Davison. London, 1868. 8vo. 

Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Jeft in MSS. by 
the late Rev. Stephen Hislop, edited by R. Temple. Nagpore, 1866. 8vo. 

Report on the State of Education in Bengal. Calcutta, 1835. 8vo. 

Report on Indigenous Education and Vernacular Schools, in Agra ete., for 1850- 
51.—The same, 1851-52. By Henrv Stewart Reid. Agra, 1852-53. &vo. 

A Journey from Bengal to England. By George Foster. Vol. I]. London, 1793. 

4to. 
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Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of Rajwara, in 1835. 
By Lieut. A. H. E. Boileau. Calcutta, 1837. 4to. 

The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of Bengal and Upper India. By Bholo- 
nauth Chunder. London, 1869. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tables of Wages and Rent ete. etc. By Colonel I. T. Boileau. Roorkee, 1856. 8vo. 

Esther and Ahasuerus. By Richard Edmund Tyrwhitt. Burntisland, 1868. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The Radicals of the Sanskrita Language. By Charles Wilkins. London, 1815. 4to. 

The Daya-Crama-Sangraha, an original treatise on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
Translated by P. B. Wynch. Calcutta, 1818. 4to. 

Daya Krama Sangraha, a compendium of the order of inheritance, by Krislina Ter- 
kalankaéra Bhattichirya. Edited by Lakshmi Narayan Serma. Calcutta, 1828. 
8vo. 

La Reconnaissance de Sacountala, Drame Sanscrit et Pracrit de Calidasa, publié, 
accompagné d’une traduction frangaise, de notes, et suivi d'un appendice, par 
A. L. Chezy. Paris, 1830. 4to. 

Anthologia Sanscritica Glossario instructa. Edidit Christianus Lassen. Bonn, 
1838. 8vo. 

Hitopades’a. The Sanskrit Text of the First Book, or Mitra-labha; with a gram- 
matical analysis, by Francis Johnson. London, 1840. 4to. 

Sanhit4 of the Sama Veda. From MSS. prepared by the Rev. J. Stevenson. Lon- 
don, 1843. roy. 8vo. Or. Text Soc’y’s Series. 

Bija Ganita: or the Algebra of the Hindoos, By Edward Strachey. London. 4to. 

Hindoostanee Philology: comprising a Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduc- 
tion. By John Borthwick Gilchrist. Vol. I. Second edition, with many addi- 
tions and improvements, by Thomas Roebuck. Edinburgh, 1810. 4to. 

Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language: in three parts. By W. Yates. Cal- 
cutta, 1827. 8vo. 

Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections: to which are prefixed the rudiments of Hin- 
doostanee and Bruj B’hakha grammar, also Prem Sagur with Vocabulary. Sec- 
ond edition [chiefly lithographed]. Calcutta, 1830. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hindi Reader. [By Fitz-Edward Hall.] Hertford, 1870. sm. 4to. 

Outlines of Sanskrit Grammar, in Hindi. [By J. R. Ballantyne.] Mirzapore, 1848. 
12mo. 

Prem Sagur, translated into Hindnwee from the Brij Bhasha of Chutoorb’hooj 
Misr. By Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1810. 4to. 

The Elements of Algebra, in Hindi. By Bapu Deva Shastri Paranzpe Tonkekara. 
Part I. Bombay, 1850. 8vo. lithographed. 

Najat ke Talashi ki Khatirjamai. London, 1842. 12mo. 

The Life of Christ, translated into Hindee verse. Serampore, 1838. 24mo. 

A Vocabulary of Theological Terms in Urdi. By Rev. J. Wilson. Allahabad, 
1844. fol. 

The Proper Names in the Old and New Testaments, rendered into Urdt and Hindi. 
By J. A. Shurman. Allahabad, 1850. to. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. Vol. ii. English and Bengalee. Fourth 
edition. Serampore, 1847. 8vo. 

Principles of Medicine [in Bengali]. By Khetter Mohun Dutt. Vol. i. Calcutta, 
1865. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. By James R. Ballantyne. London, 1839. 
4to. lithographed. 
Sindhi-Literature. The Divan of Abd-ul-Latif Shah, known by the name of Shaha 
J6 Risalo, edited by the Rev'd Ernest Trumpp. Leipzig, 1866. roy. 8vo. + 
Elements of English Grammar, in Sanskrit and English. [By J. R. Ballantyne.] 

Mirzapore, 1847. 12mo. 

A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language. By Henry Walter Bellew. 
London, 1867. 4to. 

A Dictionary of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language. By the same. do. 

Travels in Europe and Asia, by Mirza Abu Taleb Khan. Published and edited by 
his son Mirza Hasein Ali, and Mir Kudrut Ali, munshi. Calcutta, 1812. 8vo. 
History of the Afghans, translated from the Persian of Neamet Ullah, by Bernhard 

Dorn. Parti. London, 1829. 4to. Or. Trausl. Fund series. 
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Liturgiz Ecclesiz Anglica: partes precipuz, in linguam Persicam traducte, operd 
S. Lee et Mirza Ibrahim Perse. London, 1828. 12mo. 

Principles of Persiau Caligraphy, illustrated. Second edition. Prepared by James 
R. Ballantyne. London, 1844. 4to. 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language, by John Richardson. Second edition. Lon- 
don, 1801. 4to. 

Hariri’s Makamat, with commentary. sm. fol. 

The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch: written by Paul of Aleppo, in 
Arabic. Part the First. Translated by F. C. Belfour. London, 1829. 4to. 
Or. Transl. Fund series. 

Chronique d’Abou-Jafar Mohammed Tabari; traduite sur la version persane d’ Abou- 
Ali Mohamed Belami, par Louis Dubeux. Tome premier. Paris. 1836. 4to. do. 

Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, de l’Egypte, écrite en Arabe par Taki-eddin- 
Ahmed-Makrizi. Traduite en Frangais, et accompagnée de Notes, par M. Qua- 
tremére. Tomesi.,iil. Paris, 1837-42. 4to. do. 

The Poems of the Huzailis; edited in the Arabic, and translated, with Annota- 
tations, by J. G. L. Kosegarten. Vol. i. London, 1854. 4to. do. 

Psalterium Davidis. Arabice edidit, collationem adscripsit Gul. H. Mill. Calcutta, 
1837. to. 

Miftah-ul-Asrar. A treatise [Arabic] on the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of 
the holy Trinity. By the Rev. C. G. Pfander. Fourth edition. London, 1862. 
8vo. 

Tariq-ul-Hayat. A treatise [Arabic] on sinand redemption. By thesame. Fourth 
edition. Loudon, 1862. 8vo. 

‘Cagataische Sprachstudien enthaltend grammatikalischen Umriss, Chrestomathie 
und Wérterbuch der ‘Cagataischen Sprache von Hermann Vambéry. Leipzig, 
1867. roy. 8vo. 

A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By H. A. Jaeschke. Kye- 
lang, 1865. 8vo. lithographed. 

Tobasche Spraakkunst, voor het Nederlandsch Bijbelgenootschap vervaardigd door 
H. N. van der Tuuk. Eerste Stuk. Amsterdam, 1864. 8vo. 

The contest of Datu Dala and Lang Maima, edited from a manuscript on bark. 
(Bugis.) 8vo size. 

The Monarche and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. Parts iii., iv. London, 1867-9. 8vo. 


From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 


Archzeological essays, in Norwegian, extracts from the Vid.-Selsk. Forh. for 1866- 
7, viz.: Om Tallene 108 og 13.—Om (Civaisme i Europa.—Om Gravhoie, hvori 
mere end eet Kammer og mere end een Urne er forefunden. 8vo. 


From Mr. H. A. Homes, of Albany, N. Y. 


Arabic grammar by Jabril Farhat of Aleppo. Malta, 1836. 8vo. 

Arabic grammatical treatise on medda. Constantinople, 1833. 12mo. 

Arabic grammatical treatise by Ibn al-Hajib, with commentary by Ahmad Jaudah. 
8vo. lithographed. 

Arabic treatises on logic by Athir ad-Din al-Abhari, and Mohammed surnamed Sa- 
jakali. 8vo. lithographed. 

Selected prayers, in Arabic. Constantinople. 12mo. lithographed. 

Arabic version of Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. Beirut, 1842. 16mo. 

Mizan al-Hakk. By C. T. Pfander. Shoosha, 1835. 8vo. 

Arabic letters to Bishop Petrus of Beirut, on the Roman Catholic church. Malta, 
1834. 12mo. 

Sketch of the history of the church, in modern Arabic. Malta, 1841. 12mo. 

Introduction to knowledge of arithmetic, geography ete.. in modern Arabic. 8vo. 

English grammar in modern Arabic, by Mr. Rassam. Malta, 1836. 8vo. 

Eight modern Arabic tracts, bound together in one volume. Malta, 1825-34. 24mo. 

Three edicts of the Turkish government. Constantinople, 1838-40. 8vo. 

Divan-i-Mohammedi. Turkish. Constantinople, 1849. 8vo. lithographed. 

Terjemeh-i-Risdleh-i-Sddén. Turhish. Constantinople, 1845. 8vo. 

Kishver Derin. Turkish. 16mo. lithographed. 

Turkish calendars. A. H. 1265, 1267. Constantinople. 1é6mo. lithographed. 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. 


Tefavul-nimah. Turkish. Constantinople, 1845. 8vo. 
Turkish letter-writer. Constantinople, 1847. 8vo. lithographea. 
Halis Effendi’s method fur learning French applied to Greek. Turkish. 8vo. 
lithographed. 
On the cholera. Turkish. Constantinople, 1831. 12mo. 
History of the world before the deluge. Turkish. 16mo. 
Fuad Effendi’s Turkish grammar. Constantinople. 8vo. 
History of Tahmas Kuli Khan, in Armeno-Turkish. Venice, 1800. 24mo. 
Life of Der Komidas, in Armeno-Turkish. Trieste, 1798. 16mo. 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, in Armeno-Turkish. Venice, 1830. 18mo, 
Journey of a Christian, in Armeno-Turkish. Vienna, 1833. 32mo. 
Tract on strong drink, in Armeno-Turkish. Smyrna, 1845. 12mo. 
On baptism, by Hohannes of Brousa. Armenian. Constantinople, 1845. 12mo. 
Liturgie de la Messe Arménienne. Venise, 1851. 8vo. 
K. Riggs’s Modern Armenian vocabulary. Smyrna, 1847. 8vo. 
From Rev. H. Jackson, of Central India. 
A copy of the Koran, with interlinear version and marginal comment in Hindu- 
stani. A. H. 1263 (A. D. 1846). fol. lithographed. 
About twenty copper coins from India (not yet described). 
From Rev. H. H. Jessup, D.D., of Beirut. 


The Muhit al-Muhit, an Arabic Dictionary, by Butrus Bistany. Vol. II, 2-y. 


roy. 8vo. 
From M. Nicolas de Khanikof, of St. Petersburg. 
Samarkand. Par N. de Khanikof. Traduit du Russe par M. P. Velkel. Paris, 
1869. 8vo. [Extract from the Bulletin of the Soc. de Géographie.] 
From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel. XIIL-XVI. 1866-69. Kiel. 4to. 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. xvi.5,6; xvii.—xix., xx.1. Berlin, 
1867-70. 8vo. 
Beitriige zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung. v.3,4; vi.l-4. Berlin, 1867-70. 8vo. 
From Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 
Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen. Zweite Auflage. Ersten Bandes 
zweite Hiilfte. Aelteste Geschichte. Leipzig, 1867. 8vo. 
From Rev. J. Y. Leonard, of Mursovan, W. Turkey. 
Published laws of the Turkish empire. Constantinople, A. H. 1282 (A. D. 1865). 


8vo. 
History of the Sultans of the Ottoman empire, in Armeno-Turkish. 1859. 12mo 


size. 
A confession of faith of the Protestant Armenian church, in Armeno-Turkish. 


1857. 12mo size. 
A Turkish tract on morals. 12mo size. 
. Turkish map of Turkey in Asia. 24 by 33 inches. 
Turkish hymns, used in Protestant churches, manuscript. 
A volume of Persian poetry, with marginal comment. 8vo size. A. H. 1274 


(A. D. 1857). lithographed. 
Series of numbers of the Levant Herald, Constantinople newspaper, Jan. 1, 1868- 


Feb. 10, 1869; ineomplete. 
A collection of coins from Asia Minor, three in silver, and about thirty-six in cop- 


per, bronze, ete. (not yet catalogued). 
From the University of Lund, Sweden. 
Acta Universitatis Lundensis. 1865. I.-III. Lund, 1865-6. 4to. 
From Dr. D. B. M¢Cartee, of Ningpo. 
A Few Thoughts on the Question, what Term can be Christianized for God in 
also, an answer to the above, by ‘“‘Philadelphos” [Dr. M¢Cartee]. 
. 8vo. 
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Proeve eener Japansche Spraakkunst, van Mr. J. H. Donker Curtius . . . . door Dr. 
J. Hoffmann. Leyden, 1857. roy. 8vo. 

A Japanese hand-dictionary, entitled “ Bosom-Treasure.” 12mo size. 

A Japanese treatise on the verb. 1 sheet, 74 by 42 inches. 

An English and Japanese and Japanese and English Vocabulary compiled from 
native works by W. H. Medhurst. Batavia, 1839. roy. 8vo size.—in xylo- 
graphed fac-simile. 3 parts. 

Treaties and tariffs of duties, in Japanese, between Japan and the United States, 
Holland, England, France, and Russia. roy. 8vo size. 5 vols. 

Evening Talks exhorting to the practice of virtue. Japanese. roy. 8vo size. 5 

rts. 

Set of sixteen rubbings from stone tablets in a Buddhist temple at Hang-chow, 
representing the Lo-han, or personal attendants of Buddha (each with accom- 
panying brief inscription). Tablets about 48 X 20 inches. 


From Rev. S. G. M¢Farland, of Siam. 
Map of Siam and some of its Tributary Provinces. Constructed...by S. G. 
M¢Farland. 1 sheet, 20 by 18 in. Singapore. 


From MM. Mantegazza and Finzi. 


Archivio per l’ Anthropologia e la Ktnologia. Pubblicato dal Dr. Paolo Mantegazza 
e dal Dr. Felice Finzi. [.1. Firenze, 1871. 8vo. 


From Rev. Francis Mason, D.D., of Toungoo. 


A Pali Grammar, on the basis of Kachchayano, with Chrestomathy and Vocabu- 
lary. By Francis Mason. Toungoo, 1868. 8vo. 

The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English Annotations. By Fran- 
cis Mason. Parts first and second. Toungoo, 1870. 8vo. 

A Burmese Hand-book of Medicine. By F. Mason. Toungoo, 1868. 8vo. 

The Three-tongued Book. English, Karen, and Burmese. Part II. Toungoo, 
1867. 8vo. 

Toungoo News Sheet. Vol. i., Nos. 1-3; ii.1,2; iii.1; iv.1; v.1. Toungoo, 1864-9. 


From Prof. A. des Michels, of Paris. 


Discours prononeé a |’Ouverture du Cours de Cochin-Chinois 4 l’Ecole Annexe de 
la Sorbonne par Abel des Michels. Paris, 1869. 8vo. 

From John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., of Edinburgh. 

Original Sanskrit Texts. Collected, translated, and illustrated by J. Muir. Vol. 
i. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste. Second edition, 
rewritten and greatly enlarged. London, 1868.—Vol. iii. The Vedas: opinions 
of their authors and of later Indian writers on their origin, inspiration, and au- 
thority. Second edition, revised and enlarged. London, 1868.—Vol. v. Con- 
tributions to a knowledge of the cosmogony, mythology, religious ideas, life and 
manners, of the Indians in the Vedic age. London, 1870. 8vo. 

Indra as represented in the Hymns of the Rig-Veda. A metrical sketch. By J. 
Muir. Edinburgh, 1868. 12mo. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der Kéuiglich-Baierischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Vols. x.3; xi.l. Miimchen, 1867-8. 4to. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der ete. Vols. xi.2,3; xii.1. 
Miinchen, 1867-9. Ato. 

Ueber die sogenannte Leukothea in der Glyptothek Sr. Majestiit Konig Ludwig's 
[. Vortrag von Dr. Heinrich Brunn. Minchen, 1867. 4to. 

Ueber einige iiltere Darstellungen der Deutschen Kaiserzeit. Vortrag von Dr. 
Wilhelm von Giesebrecht. Miinchen, 1867. to. 

Denkschrift auf Carl Friedr. Phil. von Martius. Von ©. F. Meissner. Ménchen, 
1869. to. 

Die Entfaltung der Idee des Menschen durch die Weltgeschichte. Vortrag von 
Wilhelm Preger. Miinchen, 1870. 4to. 

Canones 8. Hippolyti arabice e codicibus Romanis.. . . edidit D. B. de Haneberg. 
Monachii, 1870. 8vo. 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. 


From Mr. John Murdoch, of India. 
The Indian Missionary Manual. Compiled by John Murdoch. Second edition, 
revised. London, 1870. 12mo. 


From the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, 
IV., V. Shanghai, 1867-8. 8vo. 


From the Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
A set of photographs of the squeezed impressions taken from the Moabite inscrip- 
tion-stone of King Mesha. Five sheets. 
A set of casts. in plaster, of fifteen of the small fragments of the same stone, col- 
ored in imitation of the original (see Journ. Am. Or. Soc’y, vol. ix., p. 1xxxvi.). 


From Hon. P. Parker, M.D., of Washington. 


Rolls with representations of Chinese worthies of the most ancient time, with ac- 
companying inscriptions; purporting to be fac-similes of rubbings from monu- 
ments of the Han dynasty; and with later explanatory comments. Four rolls, 
about 48 by 21 inches (see Journ, Am. Or. Soc’y, vol. ix., p. lviii.). 


From Miss Mary O. Pickering, of Salem, Mass. 
Arte de la Lengua Tagala, y Manual Tagalog, que compuso Fray Sebastian de 


Totanes. Manila, 1796. sm. 4to. 

Compendio del Arte de la Lengua Mexicana del P. Horacio Carochi; dispuesto por 
el P. Ignacio de Paredes. Mexico, 1759. sm. 4to. 

Catecismo y Declaracion de la Doctrina Cristiana en Lengua Otomi, con un Vocab- 
ulario del mismo Idioma. Compuesto por el R. P. Fr. Joaquin Lopez Yepes. 
Megico, 1826. sm. 4to. 

Joannis Wallisii Grammatica Linguze Anglicanze. Cui prefigitur, De Loquela. 
Editio Sexta. Accessit epistola ad Thomam Beverley. Londini, 1765. 8vo. 

From Rev. Geo, U. Pope, of So. India. 


A Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language in both its Dialects. To which are 
added the Nanndl, Yapparungalam, and other native authorities; with Com- 
mentary, copious Exercises and examples taken from the best authors, and an 
analytical Index. By the Rev. G. U. Pope. Second edition. Madras, 1859. 


8vo. 
A Tamil Prose Reading-Book. By the same. Madras, 1859. 8vo. 
A Tamil Poetical Anthology, with Grammatical Notes and a Vocabulary. By the 


same. Madras, 1859. 8vo. 
From Prof. A. F. Pott, of Halle. 
Wurzel-Wérterbuch der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen, von Aug. Friedr. Pott. 
Abtheilungen i-iv. Detmold, 1867-70. 8vo. 
From Babi: Prasanna-Kuméra Thikura, of Calcutta. 
Dattaka-ciromani. A treatise on the law of adoption, compiled from the Dattaka- 
mimansa. Dattaka-candrika, etc., by Bharatacandra-Ciromani, under the patron- 
age of Prasanna-Kumara Thakura. Calcutta, 1867. 8vo. Sanskrit, Bengali 


character. 
From Rijendraldla Mitra, of Calcutta. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS., by Rajendralala Mitra. Nos. L, II. Calcutta, 1870. 8vo. 

Nuskha i Dilkusha, or Notices and Selections from the Works of Urdu Poets. Ry 
Janamejaya Mitra. Vol. I. Calcutta, 1870. sm. 4to. 

From Rev. E. Riggs, D.D., of Constantinople. 

Modern Armenian prayer-book, prepared for the use of the reformed Armenian 

church in Constantinople. Constantinople, 1866. 4to. 
. From Prof. E. Rédiger, of Berlin. 

Students’ Hebrew Grammar. From Gesenius, as prepared aud improved by E. 
Rédiger; translated by B. Davies. With Reading-book and Exercises by the 
Translator. London, 1869. 8vo. 
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From M. L. Léon de Rosny, of Paris. 
Variétés Orientales, par Léon de Rosny. Seconde édition. Paris, 1869. &vo. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New Series, 
vols. iii., iv., v.1. London, 1867-70. 8vo. 
Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version persane d’Abou Ali Mohammed Be- 
lami, par M. Hermann Zotenberg. Tome premier. 1867.—Tome second. 1869. 


Paris. 8vo. 
From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der K6niglich sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wiss- 
enschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Classe. xviii.4; xix.1,2; xx.1-3; 
xxi.l-3. Leipzig, 1867-70. 8vo. 

Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der ete. v.3-7. Leipzig, 1867- 
70. roy. 8vo. 

From the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 1850-60.—Nouvelle 
Série. 1868. Copenhague. 8vo. 

Tilleg til Aarbéger. 1866-8. Kjébenhavn. 

Clavis Poetica Antique Linguz Septentrionalis quam . . . redegit Benedictus Gron- 
dal (Egilxsohn). Hafniz, 1864. 8vo. 

Notices on the Life and Writings of Carl Christian Rafn. By L. E. Borring. Co- 
penhagen,.1864. 8vo. 

From Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der K6éniglichen Akademie der Wiss- 
enschaften zu Berlin. 1804-42. 13 vols. 4to. 

The Library of his Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek. Vol. 
i., parts 2,3; vol. ii, parts 1-4; vol. iii., part 1; vol. iv., part 1. Capetown, 
1858-67. 8vo. 

From Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., of Constantinople. 

New Testament, translated into Turkish by Rev. W. G. Schauffler. Constantino- 
ple, 1866. 8vo. 

Book of Psalms, do. do. Constantinople, 1868. 16mo. 

From her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Fifth Ashtaka, translated by H. H. Wilson, edited by E. B. 
Cowell. London, 1866. 8vo. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. viii, ix. Washington, 1869. 8vo. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. xv.-xvii. Washington, 1867-71. 4to. 


From Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen. 


Commentar iiber das Avesta von Friedrich Spiegel. Zweiter Band. Vispered, 
Yacna und Khorda-Avesta. Wien, 1868. 8vo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Vols. x.-xiv., 
xv.1,2. St. Petersburg, 1867-70. Ato. 

Mémoires de l’Acad. etc. Vols. x.3-16, xi—xv. St. Petersburg, 1866-70. 4to. 

Chronologisches Verzeichniss der seit dem Jahre 1801 bis 1866 in Kasan gedruck- 
ten arabischen, tiirkischen, tatarischen und persischen Werke, von B. Dorn. St. 
Petersburg, 1867. 8vo. 

From Mr. E. C. Taintor, of China. 

Set of rubbings from the eight faces of a pillar in the temple Hwa Yen T'an, at 
Peking, containing an inscription in mixed Chinese and Sanskrit (see Journ. Am. 
Or. Soe’y, vol. ix., pp. 1xxxviii.—ix.). 

seographical Sketch of the Island of Hainan. By E. C. Taintor. Canton, 1868. 
4to. 
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Additions to the Library and Cabinet. XXVii 


From M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 
Cours @’Hindoustani. Discours d’Ouverture du 2 Déc. 1867; du 7 Dée. 1868; du 

6 Dée. 1869. Paris. 8vo. 

La Langue et la Littérature Hindoustanies en 1870: Revue annuelle par M. Garcin 
de Tassy. Paris, 1871. 8vo. 
i From Prof. C. J. Tornberg, of Lund. 
Ibn-el-Athiri Chronicon. Edidit C. J. Tornberg. Volumen quartum. Lugduni, 

1870. 8vo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 
Extracts from the Memoirs (Denkschriften) of the Academy, viz.: 

J. Gaisberger, Ovilaba und die damit in nichster Verbindung stehenden Rémi- 
schen Alterthiimer. 1852.- fol. 

J. von Hammer-Purgstall. Ueber Bogen und Pfeil... bei den Arabern und 
Tiirken.—Ueber die Namen der Araber.—Die Geisterlehre der Moslimen. 
1852. fol. 

K. von Hiigel. Das Kabul-Becken und die Gebirge zwischen dem Hindu Kosch 
und der Sutlej. Erste Abtheilung. 1850.—Zweite Abtheilung. 1852. fol. 
(2 copies.) 

T. G. von Karajan. Zur Geschichte des Concils von Lyon 1245. 1850. fol. 

A. von Kremer. Beitriige zur Geschichte des nérdlichen Syriens. 1852. fol. 

L. Lange. Ueber die Bildung des Lateinischen Infinitivus preesentis passivi. 
1859. 4to. 

A. Pfizmaier. Das Li-Sao und die neun Gesiinge. 1852. fol. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Vols. i., ii.4,5, iii—lxii. Wien, 1848-69. 8vo. 
Extracts from the above, viz. : 

H. A. Barb. Ueber die Kurden-Chronik von Scheref. 1853.—Geschichte von 
fiinf Kurden-Dynastieen. 1858.—Geschichte der Kurdischen Fiirstenherr- 
schaft in Bidlis. 1859. 

A. Boller Die Finnischen Sprachen. 1853. 

H. Bonitz. Aristotelische Studien. II. TI. 1853. 

K. von Czoernig. Ueber die Durchstechung der Landenge von Suez. 1858. 

A. Gindely. Beitrige zur Geschichte des dreissigjihrigen Krieges. 1859. 

A, Goebel. Ueber eine Wiener Juvenal-Handschrift. 1859. 

J. V. Goehlert. Die Karaiten und Memnoniten in Galizien. 1862. 

Goldenthal. Rieti und Marini. 1851.—Die neueste historische Schule in der 
Jiidischen Literatur. 1852. 

J.G. von Hahn. Bemerkungen iiber das Albanesische Alphabet. 1850. 

J. von Hammer-Purgstall. Ueber die Ueberlieferung des Wortes Mohammeds. 
1852.—Ueber die Vielsprachigkeit. 1852.—Neuestes zur Férderung der Liv- 
der-, Sprachen- und Vélkerkunde Nord-Afrika’s. 1852.—Ausziige aus Alimed 
Ibn-el-Omeri’s: die Bekanntmachung mit der edlen Terminologie. 1854. 

T. G. von Karajan. Zwei bisher unbekannte deutsche Sprach-Deukmale aus 
heidnischer Zeit. 1858. 

A. von Kremer. I. Ueber zwei Arabische geographische Werke. II. Notizeu, 
gesammelt auf einem Ausfluge nach Palmyra. 1850.—Schreiben aus Cairo. 
1851.—Des Scheichs Abd-ol-Gthanij-in-Nabolsi Reisen. 1851.—Vortrag iiber: 
Description de l'Afrique par un Arabe anonyme du sixiéme Siécle de |’Hégira. 
1852. 

J. Kvicala. Beitrige zur Kritik und Exegese der Taurischen Iphigenia des Eu- 
ripides. 1859.—Euripideische Studien. 1866. 

T. Lauriani. Eintheilung des alten Daciens. 1850. 

A. Ludwig. Zur Kritik des Aischylos. 1860. 

J. Miller. Urkundliche Beitriige zur Geschichte des sinkenden Romaerreiches. 
1851.—Byzantinische Analekten. 1852. 

Prokesch-Osten. Ueber das Verhiltniss des Phidias zur Ionischen Kunst. 1853. 

E. = Rvesler. Die Griechischen und Tiirkischen Bestandtheile im Romiinischen. 

65. 
K. Schenkl. Zur Kritik spiiterer Lateinischer Dichter. 1863. 
Schimper. Berichte aus und iiber Abyssinien. 1852. 
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J. K. Schroer. Versuch einer Darstellung der deutschen Mundarten des Un- 
grischen Berglandes mit Sprachproben und Erlauterungen. 1864. 

J. Vahlen. Der Rhetor Alkidamas. 1864.—Beitriige zu Aristoteles Poetik. 
I-IV. 1865-7. 

Registers to the Sitzungsberichte etc., vols. i—lx., 1848-69. 

Supplements to the Sitzungsberichte ete. : 

A. Auer. Tafeln zu dem Vortrage: der Polygraphische Apparat der k. k. Hof- 
und Staatsdruckerei zu Wien. 1853. 

A. Pfizmaier. Kritische Durchsicht der von Dawidow verfassten Wértersamm- 
lung aus der Sprache der Aino’s. 1851. 

Maria Theresia und Joseph II. wihrend der Mitregentschaft. Ein Vortrag .. . von 
Dr. Th. G. von Karajan. Wien, 1865. 12mo. 

Maria Theresia und Graf Sylva-Tarouca. Ein Vortrag ... von Dr. Th. G. von Ka- 
rajan. Wien, 1859. 12mo. 

Festrede bei der feierlichen Uebernahme des ehemaligen Universititsgebiiudes 
durch die Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 29 Oct. 1857, von Dr. Th. 
G. von Karajan. Wien. sm. 4to. 

Geschichte Wassaf’s. Persisch und Deutsch von Hammer-Purgstall. I. Wien, 
1856. roy. 8vo. 

Recueil d’Itinéraires dans la Turquie d’Europe. Par Ami Boué. Vienne, 1864. 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Gene-is und Exodus nach der Milstiiter Handschrift herausgegeben von Joseph 
Diemer. [Old High-German.] Wien, 1862. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Die Grotten und Héhlen von Adelsberg, Lueg, Planina und Laas. Von Dr. Adolf 
Schmidl. Mit einem Heft Tafeln in folio. Wien, 1854. 8vo. 

Die Kechua-Sprache von J. J. von Tschudi. Wien, 1853. 8vo. 3 vols. 

Las Historias del Origen de los Indios de esta provincia de Guatemala, traducidas 
de la lengua Quiche por el R. P. F. Francisco Ximenes, publicado por el Dr. C. 
Scherzer. Viena, 1857. 8vo. 


From the Geographical Society of Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der kaiserlich-kéniglichen geographischen Gesellschaft. x. 1868. 
roy. 8vo.— Neue Folge. xi., xii. 1868-9. 8vo. Wien. 


From the Anthropological Society of Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. I Band, Nos. 1-4. 
Wien, 1870. 8vo. 


From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 


Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagavati. Von A. Weber. Zweiter Theil. Berlin, 
1867. 

Ueber die Krishnajanmashtami (Krishna’s Geburtsfest). Von A. Weber. Berlin, 
1868. Ato. 

Ueber das Ramayana. Von A. Weber. Berlin, 1870. 4to. 

Der VIlte Prapithaka des Samaveda-Arcika in der Naigeya-Cakha. Von Dr. Sieg- 
fried Goldschmidt. Berlin, 1868. 8vo. 

Ueber das zweite Buch der Atharva-Sanhité. Von A. Weber. Berlin, 1870. S8vo. 


From Dr. M. C. White, of New Haven. 


Appendix to the Thesaurus or great dictionary of Kang-hi. Twenty parts, in five 
vols. 8vo size. 

Gems of ancient Chinese poetry. Three parts, in one vol. 8vo size. 

Chinese encyclopedia. Sixty-four parts, in sixteen vols. 8vo size. 


From Rev. H. A. Wilder, of Natal. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. J. W- 
Colenso. 1859. 12mo. 

Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus, in their own words, with a 
Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Vol. 
i. Natal, 1868. 8vo. 

The Religious System of the Amazulu Part I. Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition 
of Creation. By the same. Natal, 1868. 8vo. 


Additions to the Library and Cabinet, xxix 


From Pres’t T, D. Woolsey, of New Haven. 
Catalog der reichhaltigen Sammlungen Hebriischer und Jiidischer Biicher, Hand- 
schriften, Kupferstiche, Portraits ete, nachgelassen von Giuseppe Almanzi, Ja- 
cob Ernden, M. J. Loewenstein, und anderen, redigirt von M. Roest. Amster- 


dam, 1868. 8yo. 
From unknown donors. 

Bhamo Expedition. Report on the practicability of re-opening the trade route be- 
tween Burma and Western China, By Captain A. Bowers. With an Appendix. 
Rangoon, 1869. 

The Gospel of Matthew in Tamil. Madras, 1864. 24mo. 

The Proverbs of Solomon in Tamil. Madras, 1863. 18mo. 

Tés upo K. Asdpiou eis Pindaron ... Synopsis, Athénésin. &vo, 

Ersch und Grubers Encyclopedia. 24. Philosophie-Phokylides. Leipzig, 
1848. 4to. 

Bactrian Coins. By E. Thomas. London, 1864. 8vo. 

Translation of A. Weber's review of J. D’Alwis's Introduction to Kachchayana’s 
Pali Grammar, London, 1867, 8vo, 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 12th and 13th, 1871. 


Tue Society met as usual, at 3 o’clock p. M., in the Library-room 
of the Yale Divinity School, the President, Prof. Hadley, in the 
chair. 

ine minutes of the Annual meeting, in May last, were read by 
the Recording Secretary. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported that circumstances 
had occurred to frustrate their first plan for a social gathering in 
the evening, and that, in view of the pressure of communications 
offered, it had been thought best to make no new arrangements of 
the kind, but to devote the evening to a literary session. 

The announcement was made, from the Directors, that the next 
Annual meeting would be held in Boston, on the twenty-second of 
May, 1872, and that Dr. Anderson of Boston, with the Recording 
and Corresponding Secretaries, had been appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements for it. 

The following persons were elected Corporate Members: 


Mr. William A. Booth, of New York. 

Prof. Francis J. Child, of Cambridge. 

Prof. William R. Dimmock, of Williamstown, Mass. 
Mr. George Gibbs, of New Haven. 

Prof. Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Lyman, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of New York. 


The correspondence of the half-year was presented by the Cor- 
responding Secretary. There were laid before the meeting copies 
of a circular prepared by a committee appointed by the Directors 
and sent during the past summer to all American missionaries in 
Eastern countries, urging on them a continuance and increase of 
the active and fruitful interest which they have generally taken in 
the Society, from the time of its first establishment. 

A collection of objects of archeological interest, brought from 
the border-lands of Turkey and Persia by Rev. J. H. Shedd, of 
the Orfimiah mission, was exhibited, with reading of Mr. Shedd’s 
letter of explanations respecting them. Extracts from the letter 
are as follows: 

“.... No 2. Specimens of relics found in Gawar, Kurdistan. Gawar is the 
largest plain found in the Zagros range of mountains, being forty miles in length 
by near twenty in breadth, and surrounded on all sides by bold mountains, of 
nearly equal height, except where, on the West. the lofty range of Jelu towers 
into the region of eternal snow. This plain, like a basin, gathers the waters from 
the heights around, and furnishes the chief source of the Zab. It produces large 
quantities of wheat, rye, and millet, and hence is the granary for a large section of 
Kurdistan. The seat of government is the town of Dizza, on the eastern edge of 
the plain, where a spur of the mountain stands out boldly, and furnishes a com- 
manding site for a citadel. Here, with my family, I spent the summer of 1866, 
and in making some repairs we had occasion to excavate several feet below the 
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surface on the hill-side. We first removed the stones and clay debris «f the 
present era. Then we came upon the graves of a previous age. The dead had 
been carefully laid, with upright stones forming the sides of the narrow house. und 
broad flagging-stones covering it. Beneath these stones we struck some thick 
stone walls, and excavated an apartment of considerable size. The walls extend, 
underneath the graves on this hill, in many directions, cropping out in several 
places. Large quantities of the stones have been taken out during the past few 
years, for building pu s. In the apartment we opened were found large 
quantities of the beads Someta here presented; also many relics in copper— 
heads of animals, figures of birds, ete., and especially bracelets and other rings, 
hair-pins, and the like; and various kinds of pottery. In the crevices of the wall 
were handfuls of small seed, like sesame or flax-seed, decayed except the shell, 
which crumbled on exposure. A few gems of some value were picked up; no 
gold or silver; but perhaps forty seals, of which those sent are specimens. Other 
gems and seals were found in other places on the hill 

“No. 6. Specimens which I send because they introduce an interesting discovery 
made late last spring in Geogtapa, a large village near the city of Orimiah. A 
villager was digging down for a toudour, or deep oven, on the side of the hill 
which gives name to the village (‘Green hill’). He struck a large flat stone, 
which he and his neighbors removed with some difficulty. They discovered 
beneath the stone a vault, several feet in length and three or four in height. In 
a niche of the wall was lying an egg, apparently sound. but which crumbled to 
dust upon the first touch. There was no skeleten, but some fragments of bones, 
and apparently the place where a corpse had been deposited. There was an 
earthen platter or two, an earthen vessel somewhat resembling a teapot, large 
quantities of beads like those here presented, some valuable gold ear-rings and 
other ornaments; and, most singular of all, at what might have been the head and 
feet of the corpse, two copper rings, weighing about six pounds each. They ure 
of hammered copper, very round, larger in the middle, and with the ends not 
joining so as to form a complete circle, but having between them a space of the 
third of an inch. Two other such rings were at the supposed sides of the corpse, 
and then, running from head to foot on each side, was a line of copper rings, 
complete circles, and of much smaller size. There were over a hundred of these 
smaller rings, standing upright side by side, and so close that they were rusted 

” 


Of communications, the following were 


1. On the Sacred Stones called by the Greeks Betyli or Bety- 
lia, by Pres’t T. D. Woolsey, of New Haven. 


After noticing the derivation given by the Greek lexicographers for these words, 
examining the few references to them to be found, and speaking of the views 
expressed by Bochart, Falconet, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and others, the writer came to the following results: 

1. That the word Betylus is of Oriental origin, most probably from Beth-El, with 
the penult probably short after the analogy of similar Greek endings; and that it 
denoted a sacred stone—a fetish, in fact, representing and supposed to be inh«bited 
by a god or dzwmon. 

2. That such stones, from that one in the prehesiodic myth which Kronus swal- 
lowed down to that which is described by Damascius in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
were small, generally round, sometimes but not always black. The betylus in 
Photius wax whitish in color and a span in diameter. 

3. The fact that such stones were anointed with oil is not significant, as they 
did not differ herein from other consecrated objects. 

4. In several instances they are reputed to have fallen from the skies, and the 
conclusion is natural that they were of meteoric origin. The stone from Pessinus, 
brought to Rome and carried about in the begging processions for the mother of 
the gods, though not round, may be called a betylus, and fell, as was reputed, 
from the heaven. But as certain very old wooden idols, like that of | phesian 
Artemis, had this origin ascribed to them, the conclusion is somewhat weakened. 
On the other hand, the story from Philo of Byblus, in his translation of Sanchunia- 
thon, preserved by Eusebius, that the god Uranus, or Heaven, contrived betylia, 
defined as Ai#o: Euyvyor, is in favor of their meteoric origin. 
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5. The veneration or worship of such stones came from the East, that is, from 
Asia Minor and Phoenicia, and probably from Phoenicia to Crete. In the later 
times they served as oracles. Their connection or identification with a certain god 
or certain gods called Abaddir, Abaddires, and yevvaioc, was noticed. 

6. The stone cousecrated by Jacob o1 aceount of his remarkable vision was 
unlike a betylus, as being probably larger, and as intended for a memorial or mark 
of a certain spot. Tt was not a fetish. 

7. It was thrown out at the close of the paper, as a conjecture, that the mystical 
and beautiful fable of the Holy Grail was indebted for its form to the stories about 
betyli, such as we find them in the later writers, especially in the extracts from 
Damascius which Piotius gives. For the Holy Grail came from the East, it went 
through the air from Jerusalem, it was conceived of, for instance in the poem of 
Parcival, as being inhabited by the Triune God, and it gave, as an animated stone, 
expressions of its will. 


2. On Syud Ahmed Khan’s Commentary on the Bible, by Rev. 
J. T. Gracey, Missionary of the Methodist Board in North-West 
India. 


The work of which this communication gives an account is entitled ‘‘A Mahom- 
medan Commentary on the Holy Bible, by Syud Ahmed Khan;” it is printed and 
published by the author at his private press in Ghazeepore and Allyghur, India; 
two (quarto) volumes of it have appeared, in 1862 and 1865 respectively. It is 
printed throughout in parallel columns, Hindustani and English. 

The author points out in his Preface that the Mohammedans also regard the 
genuine Christian Scriptures as inspired and authoritative, and laments that each 
party is so ill-informed as to the doctrines of the other; whence religious differ- 
ences and rancor, of which he would fain aid to remove the cause. 

The introductory volume begins with comparative tables of Mohammedan and 
Christian years, down to 1882, when, according to Moslem tradition, the world is 
to come to anend. It then treats of revelation, which is pronounced necessary ; 
revelation to prophets, as distinguished from occasional messages to individuals, 
being of two kinds, substantial and verbal; and the latter kind limited to Moham- 
med alone; while the utterances of prophets are not always prophetic, but some- 
times ordinary or narrative. The genuine revealed portions of the Bible are the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, Psalms, Gospels, etc., and their acceptance is obligatory on 
Moslems; but the Acts and Epistles are only narrative, and not revealed. The 
corruptions and various readings of the text are discussed, and declared not to 
affect its general genuineness and authority. 

The second volume opens with an Introduction to the Old Testament, exhibiting 
the Christian and Mohammedan theories as to the preservation of the sacred 
books. The author believes, on Moslem authorities, that the Pentateuch was re- 
revealed to Ezra, after it had been forgotten by the Jews, as a judgment from God 
upon their waywardness. Some of the modern objections to the Pentateuch he 
dismisses as accounted for by this theory. He discusses the account of the crea- 
tion. and explains away its difficulties of reconciliation with science. The word 
Elbhim he declares to be an attributive, not a substantive, deriving it from elah, 
‘worship,’ which is obsolete in Hebrew. He argues at much length that the 
Adam of Genesis i.26 is not the same with the one of Genesis ii7, and that there 
may have been any number of Adams prior to the latter. He does not believe in 
the existence of a Sxtan apart from mn; the serpent is Satan, and Satan is the 
animal passions of men. He holds, contrary to the general opinion of Mohamme- 
dans, that the deluge wis partial only. 

The bearings of this work on the controversy between Christianity and Islam 
are important. While Moslems are ever ready to admit their obligation to accept 
and observe the Jewish and Christian scriptures, they have uniformly rejected the 
actual canon as interpolated and corrupted. Syud Ahmed teaches the essential 
genuineness and integrity of the Bible, and his influence on persons of character 
and learning can hardly fail to aid in modifying the popular prejudice. 

The Mohammedan mind has been as yet but little roused, in comparison with 
the Hindu, by contact with Western civilization. Yet there has begun to flow a 
current of influence of thought from India back toward Persia, in an opposite 
direction to that usual hitherto. 
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Syud Ahmed’s work remains a fragment, its pub'ication having been discon- 
tinued on account of its costlmess and insufficient sale. 


3. Remarks on the Style of Chinese Prose, by Pres’t W. A. P. 
Martin, of Peking, China; presented by the Corresponding Secre- 


tary. 

Dr. Martin begins with quoting, as the proximate occasion of his puper, a 
remark attributed to a professed teacher of Chinese, that ‘in the Chinese language 
there is no such thing as a florid style, or a beautiful style. Style is not taken into 
consideration. It is in writing the language that skill is displayed; and the man 
that executes the characters witl: dexterity and ingenuity is the one that under- 
stands the language.” This represents an impression that is toocommon. While 
the value of Chinese records, historical and scientific, is generally conceded, few 
look among them for esthetic and rhetorical excellencies. The subject of style is 
not easy to discuss and illustrate, since, especially from a language so peculiar and 
unlike our own, translation can do it no justice. But it is, @ priori, hardly to be 
credited that a literature so vast, and distinguished by so many excellencies, sliould 
be destitute of the decoration of style. And, in point of fact, while the Chinese 
respect and almost worship the written word, their reverence for it is only an 
index of the ardor with which they devote themselves to the graces of composition. 
Their style is as varied as their chirography, and, equ«lly with the latter, surpasses 
in elaborateness that of other nations. While, in the lower examinations, elegance 
of mechanical execution contributes much toward success, in the higher, the exer- 
cises are copied for the examiner’s eye, and style is everything; even, as is 
lamented by the most intelligent Cliinese themselves, being far too highly consid- 
ered as compared with the subject-matter. Tiley glory in the refinement of their 
literature; and even those who concede to the West the palin of science, claim 
that to them should be granted in return the meed of letters. The language is not 
s. unsuited to polish as might be imagined. It excels in capacity of concentrated 
energy; and, above all things, the Chiuese love conciseness. Even obscurity is 
with them less fault than redundancy. The next requisite is symmetry; expe- 
cially a kind of parallelism; very unlike the Hebrew, which would be abhorred as 
tautology; consisting rather in the expression of correlated ideas in nicely corres- 
ponding phrases; every sentence being balanced, every word counterpoised, and 
the whole moving on with the measured tread of a troop of soldiers. These quali- 
ties are what they admire also in foreign authors. The bane of Chinese style is a 
servile imitation of antiquity. The Thirteen Cl:ssics are canonized, in letters as in 
docirine, and their phraseology even is abundantly interpolated in modern writings, 
giving them a mixed «und heterogeneous aspect. Yet there is also much independ- 
ence, and a regular progressive change of style; literature in the different periods 
has distinctness und individuality. The different schools of philosophy, too, have 
each a peculiar mode of expression. ‘The style of epistolary intercourse is stiff, 
conventional, and affected. A note of congratulation on a birthday and the reply 
to it were quoted as an examp'e. Official correspondence and state papers, on the 
other hand, are generally dignified, clear, and free from pedantry; and ofteu elo- 
quent, and masterly in argument. The commentaries on the classics are admirable 
specimens of textual exposition. Of the narrative style, the ideal is the combina- 
tion of the graphic with simplicity; the histories are simple and perspicuous, 
though annal-like aud uninteresting; of the philosophy of history the Chinese have 
never had an idea. In descriptions of scenery they excel. They are fond of inci- 
dents admitting of a practical application. A peculiar style is that of the Wen- 
chang, or polished essay, most analogous with the Spectator and Rambler papers 
in our literature. Their production is the leading test of literary ability. No kind 
of literature—except, perhaps, sermons—is anywhere in the world brought forth 
in equal quantity. They take a text from the classics. and aim at nothing more 
than unfolding the germs of ancient wisdom. As illustration, was quoted the 
opening paragraph of an essay which took the first honor in a recent examination 
for the doctorate. Chinese writer= are not less strongly individualized than those 
of other countries. Confucius, though a professed imitator of the ancients, was 
eminently original. His thoughts are expressed in language at once concise and 
rhythmical, resembling Shakespeare's choice lines, which, by combined felicity of 
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idea and expression, have become popular proverbs. Without their attractive 
dress, they could never have attained such currency; they owe as much to style 
as do the teachings of Mohammed. 

The poetic styles are passed without notice, as constituting a quite separate field 
of inquiry, and because it is with mistaken judgment that the Chinese especially 
pride themselves upon their poetry. Like their own women, their muses have 
cramped feet, and no wings. 

4, A Vocabulary of the Micronesian Dialect of Ponape, sf Rev. 
Luther H. Gulick, M.D., lately Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
Micronesia; presented by Rev. John T. Gulick. 


This vocabulary is a full and elaborate work, in two parts, Ponape-English and 
English-Ponape. It was completed by Dr. Gulick in 1859, near the close of his 
residence aud labor of many years in Ponape, but, having been brought to this 
country, was mislaid and lost, in consequence of the death of the gentleman in 
whose hands it was placed, and has only recently come to light again. It was 
laid before the Society by Dr. Gulick’s brother, with a few explanations, and re- 
marks on the Polynesian languages in general and the Micronesian in particular. 

It is expected that the Vocabulary will be published in the next volume of the 
Society’s Journal. 


At the ors session, the reading of papers was continued. 

5. Notice of the Seventh Edition (1871) of Archbishop Trench’s 
Synonyms of the New Testanicnt, with a Criticism on his distine- 

. 
tion between aitew and épwtraw, by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge. 

After calling attention to the additions and improvements in this new edition of 
Abp. Trench’s treatise, and commending the work in general as unquestionably the 
best on the subject, Mr. Abbot proceeded to an examination of the article on 
airéw and épwrdw (Synonyms, §xl.). te was induced to do this partly on account 
of the theological interest of some of the passages involved, and parilv because the 
errors, as he deemed them, of Abp. Trench had been endorsed by such scholars 
as Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Bp. Wordsworth and others in England, and 
by the German commentators Diisterdieck and Braune in their notes on 1 John 
v.16. According to Abp. Trench, “aitéw is more submissive and suppliant, indeed 
the c nstant word for the seeking of the inferior from the superior,” while 
“‘éowrde, like the Latin rogare, implies that he who asks stands on a certain foot- 
ing of equality with him from whom the boon is asked,” or at least ‘on such a 
fuoting of familiarity as lends authority to the request.” Hence it is, according to 
Abp. Trench, that “often as our Lord asks, or declares that he will ask, anything 
_ of the Father, it is always épwrd, épwrfow, an asking, that is, as upon equal terms” 
(John xiv.16, xvi.26. xvii.9,15,20); hence also, according t» him, “ épwray, inas- 
much as it lias authority in it, is never used in the New Testament to express the 
prayer of man to God.” In opposition to these stutements, Mr. Abbot maintained 
that there was in the word épwrdw no implication of «quality on the part of the 
asker with him from whom the favor is sought, any more than there is in the 
English word ask; adducing in proof of this numerous passages from the New 
Testament, e. g. Matt. xv.23, Mark vii.26, Luke vii.3, viii.37, xvi.27, John iv.31,40, 
47. x1x.31,38 (compare the parallel passages where aitoiua: is used), Acts iii.3, 
1 Jolin v.16, and pointing out the irrelevance of the only text (Luke xiv.32) cited 
by the Archbishop in support of his thesis. He also called attention to the extra- 
ordinary misunderstanding of a passage of Cicero (Orat. pro Planc. x.25) on the 
part of Abp. Trench and others who had cited it in proof that rogo means to ask 
with authority. and quoted passages from various Latin authors to show that this 
view of the meaning of rogo was untenable. Mr. Abbot then proceeded to argue 
that the theory of Alp. Trench respecting épwrdw was directly opposed by its use 
iu many examples found outside of the New Testament, e.g. in Josephus, Ant. 
v.1.14 (where he defended the reading 7péra against Dindorf and Bekker), Her- 
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mas, Vis. i.2, ii.2, iii.1(bis), 2,10, iv.1; Sim. v.4, ix.2,11; Orac. Sibyl. ii.310, viii.355; 
Babrius, Fab. x.8; Barnab. Hp. ¢.21; Mart. Polye. ¢.12; Const. Apost. ii.16; 
while it found confirmation in none. He ulso cited the notices of the word by 
Hermogenes, Apollonius Dyscolus, Suidas, and Zonaras, takiny occasion to suggest 
an emendation of Suidas under 7péra, where the editors have not observed that 
é@vev with the words that follow is merely a quotation from Babrius (x.8). Mr. 
Abbot then proceeeding to an examination of airéw, called attention to passages of 
the New Testament in which the word does not imply a humble asking or suppli- 
cation, as Luke i.63, xii.48, Acts xvi.29, 1 Cor. i.22, 1 Pet. iii.15 (compare Deut. x. 
12, 2 Mace. vii.10), and which serve to show that the distinction between airéw and 
épwrdw in Hellenistic Greek dves vot depend upon the relative dignity of the asker 
and the person asked. He proposed the following distinction: airéw is generally 
to ask for something which one wishes to receive, something to be given or granted, 
rarely for something to be done: it is therefore used when the object sought, rather 
than the person of whom it is sought, is prominent in the mind of the writer; and 
hence is very rarely employed in exhortation. ’Epwrdw, on the other hand, is 
geuerally to request or beseech a person to do something, rarely to give something ; 
it refers more directly to the person of whom the favor is sought, and hence is 
naturally used in exhortation, as in the Epistles of Paul. This distinction was 
illustrated chiefly by an analysis of the construction of all the known examples of 
épwrdw in the sense of ‘to request, compared with that of all the examples of 
aitéw which occur in the New Testament, the Septuagint, the so-called Apostolical 
Fathers (including Barnabas and Hermas), the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, and the Epistle to Diognetus, It appeared that, among sixty-six or sixty- 
seven examples of épwrdw in the sense of ‘to request’ or ‘entrea!,’ there were only 
six or seven in which the object asked for is expressed by an accusative; in a great 
majority of cases the object is expressed by an infinitive, or by ‘va or itw¢ with 
the subjunctive, or indirectly by an imperative; the thing asked for being usually 
something which the person asked is requested to do. In the 197 examples, on 
the other hand, of aitéw or airotyaz in the authors referred to, there is not a single 
instance in which the thing asked fur is something which the person is directly 
requested to do; generally, it is something to be given, and the object asked for is 
expressed by an accusative. Among the passages of the New Testament particu- 
larly discussed in the paper were 1 John v.16, Eph. iii.13, and John xvi.23. 


6. On the Ninevitic Cuneiform Inscriptions in this country, by 
Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


The cuneiform inscriptions in this country are very few, consisting mainly of 
mural slibs, taken from a single palace of Assurnazirbal, found at Nimroud, the 
biblical Calah, by Mr. Layard. The interior walls of this palace were covered with 
alabaster slabs ornamented with human and mythological figures, and each slab 
was disfigured by an inscription, which was repeated almost with no variation on 
all of them. There have been a score or two of the slubs sent to this country, 
and distributed among our colleges—Yale, Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, and 
Union Colleges, among others—and the Historical Society of New York possesses 
slabs with this inscription. 

According to the French Assyriologists, Assurnazirbal ascended the Assyrian 
throne July 2, 930 B.C.—as computed from an eclipse which happened on that 
day—and reigned twenty-five years. He was coutemporary with the biblical 
kings Ahab and Jehoshaphat. He was one of the most warlike of the Assyrian 
monarchs, reaching in his campaigns the mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia, 
Syria, Phenicia, and Carchemish. His “Standard Inscription,” published by Raw- 
linson, contains « full account of his campaigns. 

The palace from which these slabs were taken was 360 feet long by 300 wide, 
built on a raised platform overlooking the Tigris. It contained a long central hall, 
surrounded by ceiled chambers, whose sides and floors were covered with these 
sculptured slabs. By the kindness of the officers of Amherst College, photographs 
were sett to me, and the translation offered is 1 erely a first attempt at the trans- 
lation of an Assyrian text. It has, of course, been translated before by Assyriolo- 
gists who have access to it in the !.ondon and Paris museums; but it has never, to ) 
my knowledge, been publislied in the cuneiform text, nor in a translation. There 
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are, no doubt, errors as well as some lacune in the translation, but the substance 
of it is quite reliable. The figures in the translation refer to the lines of the Am- 
herst slab from which the translation was made. The paper, as presented to the 
Society, was accompanied with a copy of the inscription with an interlinear tran- 
scription of each character in English letters, and with the translation of each word 
under it. 

“The palace of Assur-nazir-bal, servant of Assur, servant of the god Beltis, the 
god Ninib, the shining one, of Anu and of Dagon, servant of the great gods; 
mighty king, king of hosts, king of the land of Assyria; son of Tiglathi-ninib, great 
king, mighty king, king of hosts, king of Assyria; son of Bel-nirari, king of hosts, 
king of Assyria; strong warrior who (2) in the service of Assur his lord marched 
vigorously among the princes of the four regions; who had no equal; a prince 
tabrate not fearing opposition, mighty leader (3) who had no rival; king subduing 
all disobedient to him; who rules all multitudes of men; strong champion tramp- 
ling on the backs of his stout enemies; crushing all foes, even the masses of the 
rebels; (4) the king who in the service of the great gods his lords marched vigor- 
ously, and all of their countries his hand subdued, all of the forest country he con- 
trolled, and subjected their power, taking hostages, imposing laws over all of those 
countries. 

(5) When Assur, the Lord, speaking my name, enlarging my royalty, granted (?) 
his unstinted service for the support of my power, (I attacked) the army of the 
land of Lulu, [a land of] extended waters; in the midst of battle with arrows I slew 
[them]. (6) According to the will (?) of El, of Ninib. of Yav, the gods whom I 
serve, I violently (?) attacked (?) the armies of the lands of Nairi, of Gilhi, of Su- 
barie, and of the neighboring region. 

I am the king who reduced under his feet the territory from the ford of the Ti- 
gris unto (7) the land of Lebanon and the Great Sea, a land not previously acquired, 
also the land of the Zuhi [Shuhites] as far as the city of Rapiqi; whose hand ac- 
quired the territory from the source of the river Zubnat as far as Armenia. 

From the neighborhood of the land (8) of Gilruri as far as the land of Gozan, 
from the ford of the Lower Zab as far as the city of Tel-Bairi which is beyond the 
Zab, from the city of Zel-Sabtani as far as the cities of Tel-Zabdani, Hirimu, and 
Hirutu, and the region (9) of Kardunias, I annexed to the borders of my land. 
From the neighborhood of the land of Babite as far as the land of Tarmar I reck- 
oned (?) it for the men of my land among the lands which I ruled. I established 
my lieutenants and imposed (10) taxes is 

I am Assurnazirbal, humble servant (?) of the great gods, generous, stout soldier, 
capturing all the cities and forests, king of lords, devouring the rebellious, strength- 
ening the peaceful, not fearing opponents, (11) not sparing his foes (?) king 
from ......aking the glory of whose face has covered (?) mountains and seas 
which are in the reach of his dominion. Mighty, (12) unyielding kings from the 
rising of the sun to its setting I 

The early city of Calah, which my predecessor, Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, 
had built, (13) had fallen into decay. His city 1 rebuilt. Captives which my 
hands had taken in the lands which I ruled, the land of the Zuhi not previously 
acquired, of the city of Sutqa near the Euphrates, of Zamua (14) along the whole 
of the land of Bit-Adini, and of the land of Pate, and that of Lubarna, king of Pa- 
tinai, I gathered and I settled them in its midst. I threw down the old mound, 
and leveled it with the water. I laid in order one hundred and twenty courses on 
the bottom. (15) A palace of cedar, box, cypress, kui, lakkannu, butnu, and halpit 
wood, for the seat (16) of my royalty, for the fulness of my princedom, to endure 
for generations, I placed upon it. Images of animals (?) of the mountains and seas 
of wrought stone I 00) and set them up in its gates. With plates 
of copper (18) I roofed it. I hung in its gates folding doors of cedar, box, fir, and 
lakkannu wood. Silver, gold, (19) tin (?), copper, and iron. which my hands had 
acquired in the lands which I ruled, I gathered in great quantities, and placed them 
in the midst thereof.” 

7. Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects, by Rev. W. J. 
P. Morrison, Missionary of the Presb. Board in India; presented, 
and accompanied with comparative Tables of Hindi Declensional 


Systems, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the same mission, 
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Rev. Mr. Kellogg accompanied the presentation of these papers with remarks 
and explanations respecting the Hindi dialects, of which the following is an 
abstract: 

The Hindi is more extensively diffused than any language of India. It is 
spoken by not less than 50,000.000 people, and geographically covers all of Hin- 
dustan north of the line of the Vindhya Mountains, except Scinde and Bengal. 
We include the Panjab in the Hindi territory, since Urdu, admitted to be merely 
a dialect of Hindi, is spoken quite to the Indus, and the Panjabi itself differs even 
less from standard Hindi than do the dialects of Braj or Marwar. The dialects of 
Hindi number not less than fifteen or twenty; though only five possess any litera- 
ture worthy of the name. Rev. Nr. Morrison furnishes brief vocabularies of the 
Himalayan dialects of Kotgarh, Mand, Nirmaud, and Kullu, with an outline of 
Kullu declension. To this latter we have added a comparative table of declension 
and conjugation in seven other dialects, viz. Standard Hindi, the grammatical basis 
of Urdu, the Mohammedan dialect, native to the country about Delhi; Kanaujiya, 
spoken in the Lower’Doab; Braj, in the Upper Doab; Marwari, in Marwar; Ku- 
maoni, in Kumaon, in the Central Himalaya; Bhojpuri, in eastern Oudh; and Pur- 
biya, the antique dialect of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, Benares, about A. D. 1572. 

The differences exhibited hy the various Hindi dialects are lexical, phonetic, or 
etymological. 

1. Lexical, Different dialects differ more or less in vocabulary. In Urdu, 
Arabic and Persian nouns and adjectives have generally supplanted the native 
Indian terms; the verb is commonly Hindi. Other dialects exhibit verbal differ- 
ences, but nowhere so extensive as in Urdu, nor mainly restricted to one class of 
words. 

2. The Hindi dialects exhibit phonetic differences. Variations occur in both 
consonants and vowels, in accordance with familiar phonetic laws. Thus, e. g., for 
tLe final @ inflected of Prakrit nouns, we have a, 0, or au, ete.; and the cerebral 
nasal is generally preferred to the dental in the Marwari and Kumdoni, while in 
the Ganges valley the opposite tendency appears. Sounds not recognized in the 
modern Sanskrit alphabet are found in certain dialects; as e.g the cerebral /; a 
short 2; a as in all, with a short sound corresponding; and very commonly a cere- 
bral r. 

3. More important are dialectic differences in etymology. These respect, a, the 
method of declension, as analytic or synthetic; b. the inflectional endings. 

a. As compared with the Sanskrit, Hindi declension and conjugation in all dia- 
lects is rather «analytic than synthetic; out they differ in this respect among 
themselves In the dialects above enumerated, analytic forms have nearly cast 
out synthetic forms of noun declension, except in the Kullu, whose whole declen- 
sion is synthetic; and the antique Purbiya, where a scanty synthetic declension 
still largely prevails. In pronominal declension, all these dialects retain true in- 
flectional datives and accusatives throughout, »nd in the first and second persons 
inflectional genitives also. The Purbiya again commonly, and the Kullu uniformly, 
exhibits here a synthetic declension. In the case of verbs, analytic forms of de- 
clension prevail exclusively in these dialects in a!] tenses denoting action com- 
pleted, except the indefinite perfect; while in all tenses denoting action simply as 
future, synthetic forms are invariably retained. In all tenses denoting action in 
progress, analytic forms largely prevail, but here the dialects, in the present, differ 
among themselves. 

b. We have also differences in inflectional endings. Here we take no note of 
variations explicable solely by phonetic laws, but of inflections radically diverse 
in origin. Such differences are found in the declension of both nouns and pro- 
nouns, and in the conjugation of verbs. Thus, to illustrate, in the case of verbs we 
have, in our table, three general types of future conjugation: viz. 1, a future formed 
from the potential by the addition of a particle gd or ld; as chalingd, chalinld, ‘I 
will walk;’ which may be connected through the potential with the Sanskrit tense 
of the same name; 2, a future marked by the tense sign h (Murwari s?), as chali- 
hai, chalihahi, ete., ‘thou wilt walk,’ which we connect with the Sanskrit future in 
sya; 3, a future characterized by the tense sign v or }, as chalive, ‘he will walk ;’ 
with which may be compared not only the almost identical Bengali future, but the 
Latin future with b, and the Celtic with / as tense sign. 
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From such facts, we conclude that the Hindi dialects, although closely connected 
with the Sanskrit, are not in strict truth derived from it. For, besides forms which 
may be traced back to Sanskrit originals, we have many others of which we have 
no trace in Sanskrit, which have probably co-existed with Sanskrit forms from a 
date anterior to the Aryan settlement of India, finding their analogy perhaps in 
the distant Italic and Celtic speech. 

Our tables exhibit scarcely half of the Hindi dialects; many remain to be inves- 
tigated. It is then too soon to venture an opinion as to the details of their mutual 
relations. It lias seemed, however, to the writer that the facts before us point to 
a possible clas-ification of these dialects into a very few ancient families. Thus, 
as we have seen, the very numerous forms of the future may all be assigned to one 
of three or four different types. May we not tind here a clue to guide us? 

The day may come when, by the aid of a more minute and extensive acquaint- 
ance with these diaiects, we may be able tv discern more clearly the dim outline 
of ancient Indian history. Dialects geographically remote, in some instances 
present peints of coincidence which remind one of the correspondent strata on 
opposite banks of a stream, suggesting a time when people were rent asunder by 
a torrent of invasion; while again, in some localities, the confused debris of uncon- 
nected forms seem to mark the ground of some fierce struggle long ago forgotten. 


The Society assembled again at 9 o’clock in the morning, at the 
same place, and resumed the reading and discussion of communi- 


cations. 

8. Journal of a Tour made in March-May, 1870, from Ordmiah 
to Hamadan, with notices of the Antiquities, and of the existing 
Races and Religions, of Ancient Media, by Rev. J. H. Shedd, Mis- 
sionary at Ordmiah; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


This was a very long and detailed paper, and from it considerable extracts were 
read by the Secretary, with condensed statements of its other principal contents. 

Mr. Shedd points out that the more specially missionary aspects of the tour were 
presented in the Missionary Herald for November, 1870. The region is one never 
visited by any Americans save mission laborers, and over a part of the route taken 
no European is known to have passed. To illustrate the habits of wine-drinking 
in the country, he mentions that in a village through which he passed each man 
had about forty gallons to consume between vintage and Easter; abundance of 
drunkenness and quarrelling being the result. His southward route lay through 
Meandow, Sain Kullah, Kuzil-Bulakh, and Bidjar, and the return route, northward, 
in part over the same ground, then through Sakis, Bokan, and Souj-Bulakh. The 
Journal is full of notices respecting the populations along the way, and Mr. Shedd 
is particularly careful to note the numbers, distribution, history, and condition of 
the Armenian and Jewish communities throughout the whole region. The Jews 
he is inclined to regard as actu«l de-cendants of the Ten Tribes and remnants of 
their first captivity. Of Hamadan. where he spent three weeks, he points out the 
peculiar historic importance and interest, sketches the history, and gives a full 
description. Its population is between fifiy and seventy-five thousand, and is 
increasing at the rate of several hundred houses a year. Only about thirty-five 
houses are Armenian, a thousand are Jewish, and the rest Mohamnmedan— 
Persian, Turkish, and Kurdish. Larger Armenian communities are found in some 
of the villages about the city. There are localities where the soil is so rich in 
fragments of si'ver and gold, coins, and other antiquities, that it is sold by the 
donkey-lvad, and washed by Jews. The sum of ten or twelve hundred dollars 
would n»w buy a very complete and valuable collection of these )recious relics. 
The tomb of Esther and Mordecai is shown ‘n the Jews’ quarter, and appears to 
be authentic; a detailed account of it is given. Tombs of the Arab poet Abdul 
Hasif and of the phys‘cian Avicenna, with that of the Persian poet Attar, also 
ornament the city. Hamadan is a most favorably located centre of influence upon 
a great variety of nationalities. The Shiah solemnities celebrating the death of 
Hussein, in the month Moharrem, were witnessed by Mr. Shedd. who depicts 
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some of their striking scenes. Mohammedanisn in this region, however, is a uni- 
form mask which covers a great variety of discordant shades of faith. Babism is 
far from being extinct; the communities of Nusairis are numerous and important, 
forming probably a third of the population of the city and the country to the south- 
east; Stfiism floats like a nebula over the national mind; and there are lesser 
sects and secret clubs without number. The apparently dominant faith seems 
hastening to its dissolution, and the change of temper in the Moslem population 
within a few years is amuzing. 

On the way back, Mr. Shedd visited the remarkable caves of Karaftu, but does 
not attempt to add anything of consequence to the account of them given by Sir 
R. K. Porter. 

In an appendix, Mr. Shedd discusses more fully the question of the relation be- 
tween the Jews of Persia and the lost tribes of Israel. He first calls attention to 
the number of Jews now to be found in the regions to which the ten tribes were 
carried captive. As regards the country west of the Tigris, he has no detailed in- 
formation, but simply states the number to be considerable. But east of that river, 
he sets dvwn the number of Jewish houses or families in each city and village, and 
sums them up at over 5,500 houses, which would give a multitude as great as that 
of the Jews who returned to Jerusalem at the first proclamation of Cyrus; and, 
considering the probable history of the captivity, respecting which he gives his 
views at length, this is as large a population as we should expect to find remaining. 
His conclusions are these: 1. Those of the Israelites who apostutized were lost 
among the idolaters of the Assyrian empire from the time of their apostasy. 2. The 
faithful Israelites became under Persian rule identified with the captivity of Judah, 
and the nationality of the ten tribes was lost. 3. From these ‘ Jews,” embracing 
since the time of Cyrus the faithful of both Judah and Israel, have gone off colonies 
to all the East, throughout Persia, Russia. Tartary, Tibet, and China. 4. Some, at 
least, of tle Jewish communities on the ground are lineal descendants of the ten 
tribes, and their numbers sufficiently solve the problem. 

A second appendix treats of the numbers and distribution of the Armenians in 
Persia. There are two distinct Persian centres of this enterprising people. One 
is in that part of ancient Armenia which still continues Persian territory, with the 
adjoining districts around the lake of Ordmiah. At the close of the war with Rus- 
sia, in 1830, about 9,000 Armenian families (according to the ex-bishop of Azerbi- 
jan) emigrated beyond the Arras into Russian territory, leaving behind about 2,500 
families, which have since increased to 3,700; their distribution is given in detail. 
The other centre is 400 miles further east, in Irak, and the population is the rem- 
vant of the deportation made by Shah Abbas early in the seventeenth century ; 
they number about 4,250 families. 


9. On Japanese Personal Pronouns and their Substitutes, by 
Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 


We are not surprised to find that in the Japanese iia where the verb is 
without personal inflection and there is no grammatical gender, the personal pro- 
nouns are less distinct in form from the demonstratives, and less definite in use, 
than in our own family of languages. There is not even the distinction of a per- 
sonal and impersonal «bject, but one form, are, answers to our he, she, and it. The 
primitive adverbs of place. ko, ‘here,’ so, a; and ka, ‘there’ (so of the nearer, a and 
ka of the more remote point), combined with the verbal stem ar/, ‘to be,’ give the 
substantive pronouns, kore, * this,’ sore, are, and kare, ‘that,’ and, with the genitive 
suffix no, the corresponding adjective forms. kono, sono, ano, kano. Ware, a pro- 
noun of the first, and also, though less commonly, of the second person, and evi- 
dently formed in a similar manner, is referred by Hoffmaun (Japanese Grammar, 
p. 79) to a supposed adverb wa, which “ points to the centre of space, therefore to 
the person speaking, to his ‘I.’” But, aside from the fact that ware appears to 
have no special relation to the first person, the corresponding adjective form waga 
(ga, like no, a genitive suffix), which signifies ‘my own,’ ‘ your own,’ ‘his own,’ in- 
dicates that wa has an intensive force, and it is by no means improbable that the 
emphatic particle wa, which, from being more frequently placed xfter the subject, 
has s«metimes been regarded as a characteristic of the nominative case, is the same 
which appears in ware and waga. Another form of the pronoun of the first person 
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is ore, which may perhaps stand in a similar relation to the accusative suffix wo, 
which marks the direct object of the verb with a definite emphasis; or it is possi- 
bly only a variation of ware. 

These simple forms of the pronoun were ouce no doubt sufficiently respeetful for 
the purposes of polite intercourse, but they have long since ceased to be so, and 
are now used only by the vulgar, or by superiors in acdressing their inferiors. 
Toward an equal or superior, etiquette requires a more humble designation of one’s 
self, a more honorable appellation of another, so that ware employed as a prououn 
of the first person exalts the speaker, and as a pronoun of the second person abases 
the person to whom it is applied. The change in the position of ware is only rela- 
tive; it remains at its old level, which is now. from the changed requirements of 
the cise, too high for the first, and too low for the second person. This simple 
explanation of the two-fold use of ware and of ore Hoffmann has missed (Gram., 
pp. 103,86). In poetry ware is still the indifferent pronoun of the first person, 
neither proud nor humble. 

Of the numerous substi'utes for these pronouns which have been introduced to 
express the various degrees of respect or disrespect which the rank of the speaker 
and of the person addressed may call for, some are peculiar to the written or the 
spoken language, others common to both. Chinese forms abound in the writings, 
and are n>t infrequent in the speech, of scholars; and it is said that the recent 
revolution, which has increased the political influence of the literary class, has also 
given a greatly extended currency to some of these forms. They are generally 
epithets and titles, similar in character to our “ your Honor,” while forms of native 
Japanese origin are more often of a demonstrative character, serving to point out 
in a more general and indirect and therefore more polite way than the simple ware, 
are, etc., the persou intended. For example, the usual respectful form of address 
for the second person singular is anata, contracted from ano kata, ‘that side,’ and 
for the third person, ano o kata, which contains the same elements with the addi- 
tion of the adjective 0, ‘great’ or ‘honorable,’ and is thus equivalent to ‘that hon- 
ored side.’ Sama, meaning originally ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ added to a proper name, cor- 
resp nds nearly to our ‘ Mr.,’ ‘Mrs.,’ and is also frequently joined to pronominal 
forms to make them more respectful. This is but one manifestation of a tendency 
which has modified in a remarkable manner the higher styles of Japanese, both 
spoken aud written. The simple and natural forms of the verb are constantly re- 
placed by periphrastic conjugations, which weaken the directness of the language, 
and render it to the popular apprehension more elegant. So also in the address 
on letters, the name uf the person is followed by a phrase like the following: ‘to 
those present,’ ‘to the attendants,’ or if the letter is for a scholar, ‘beneath the 
study table,’ the writer not venturing to address even his friend except through 
some such form. The form of address to the Mikado is hei-ka, ‘beneath the stair- 
case’ (leading to the throne), i. e. to the attendants who are there in waiting. 

It is curious to trace the gradual descent of some of these forms, which by long 
use have become vulyar, to a less honorable position than they once occupied. 
Though still high-soundiug, they have become disrespectful. Such are, of the 
second person, ki-sama, ‘noble sir,’ ki-kd, ‘noble prince,’ nanji, according to Hoff- 
mann for na-mochi, ‘renowned,’ omaye, ‘honorable presence,’ the exact Chinese 
equivalent of which, go-zhen, is still the Japanese form of address to one’s prince. 
Something like this is seen in the German, where du, thr, er, Sie have each in turn 
been the respectful form of the singular pronoun in address. The use of a plural 
as a more polite form of the singular (the speaker associating others with himself 
or with the pers» addressed, and thus avoiding the appearance of presumption), 
which is so widely spread in European languages, starting from the imperial ‘we’ 
of the later Roman emperors, and then passing to the second person, ‘you’ fur 
‘thou,’ finds also a parallel in the Japanese. Ware-ware, ‘we,’ is a very respect- 
ful form of the first person singular, and anata-gata, ‘you,’ of the second singular. 
In some cases the original plural signification is so far obscured that when an ac- 
tual plural is required a doubly plura! form is employed; thus, ware-ware nazo, or 
waga-hai nazo, ‘we.’ It is possible that ora and otra, which are pronouns of the 
first person singular used in talking to servants, are forms which contain the plural 
suffix ra, and are thus contractions of an original ore ra. The plural of pronouns 
is formed in the same way as the plural of nouns, either by reduplication, e. g. ware- 
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ware, or by the addition of a collective word denoting side, row, and the like. These 
latter again differ in the degree of respect which they convey, the most respectful 
being gata, the same word which has already been united with the singular pro- 
noun in anata, ano-o-kata. 

Aside from the differences in the use of pronominal forms which prevail among 
the different rauks and classes of the people, there are others of a local and dia- 
lectic character. Neither the forms nor the values which they bear are every- 
where the same; e. g. omaye, given above, is not everywhere disrespectful. A few 
are peculiar to women. Thus waraba, properly ‘young unmarried woman,’ is, in 
books written in the conversational style, frequently put in the mouth of women 
for ‘I;’ waga-mi, ‘my body,’ i. e. ‘I,’ is mostly used by women, but in the province 
of Ichijen is common to both sexes. Watai and wachiki, both corruptions of wata- 
kushi, the usual polite form of the pronoun ‘I,’ are used by a lower class of women. 


10. Remarks on the Relation of the Chinese and Mongolian 
Languages, by Rev. John T. Gulick, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Mongolia. 

Mr. Gulick maintained that, although the Mongol belongs to a group of lan- 
guages of which the grammatical structure is wholly different from that of the 
Chinese and of the cognate languages of Tibet and Siam, there are nevertheless 
plain evidences of an early conection between the languages. 

There are a few roots which seem to be identical in the two groups; but, as 
these roots may have been introduced from Chinese int Mongolian, they give no 
satisfying evidence of original connection. The common element in the languages 
named is to be found in the fundamental conceptions which control the classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of certain groups of ideas. These, it was claimed, are less 
subject to change than either the verbal roots or the grammatical st: ucture. 

By way of example, Mr. Gulick called attention especially to two subjects: 

1. The conception which determined the classification of the points of the 
compass was originally the same in Chinese, Tibetan, and Mongolian, although in 
modern Chinese its primitive form has been greatly modified and obscured. In 
these languages the south is always mentioned before the north, and, in ancient 
Chinese and Mongolian, the west before the east. We further find, in Mongolian, 
that the word for south means ‘in front,’ for north, ‘ behind,’ for west. ‘ to the right,’ 
for east, ‘to the left.’ In the other languages, some of the points are named in 
the same way. The character which in Chinese stands for north is composed of 
two men turned back to back, and originally meant ‘to turn the back upon,’ or 
‘behind.’ In the compass, the index is placed upon the south point of the needle. 
In at least one passage of the ancient classics, Mr. Gulick had found the word right 
used for ‘west.’ In languages of other families, the points of the compass are 
sometimes named upon the same principle, but another point is usually assumed 
to be in front. Thus, in Hebrew, the words before. behind, right, and left are used, 
but the east is in front. With us, in giving the points of the compass in their or- 
der, the north is conceived to be faced. The Hawaiians frout toward the west, 
and call north ‘right,’ and south ‘left.’ 

2. In the classification of family relationships, the Chinese and Mongolian cor- 
respond in several of the points in regard to which they differ from European lan- 
guages. Both make a distinction between older and younger brothers and sisters; 
both have separate names for paternal uncles and aunts, as distinguished from 
maternal, 


11, On Rev. 8. A. Rhea’s Kurdish Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Mr. Rhea’s Kurdish grammar and vocabulary were presented to the Society 
now two years ago (see the Proceedings for Oct. 1869; Journal, vol. IX., pp. lix., 
Ix.), and have been recently taken up by the Committee of Publication with a view 
to their examination and preparation for the press, as they are expected to appear 
in the next number of the Journal. By way of calling attention to their approach- 
ing publication, and of giving some intimation of their value, Prof. Whitney had 
drawn up certain comparative statements, especially as to the verb in the dialect 
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here represented, in its relations to those in the dialects of the language hereto- 
fore made known. 

The Kurdish presented by Mr. Rhea is that of the Hakari mountains, on the 
border between Persia and Turkey, especially in the southern part of the pashalik 
of Van, the late principality of Julamerk, and may be the vernacular (so Rev. Mr. 
Shedd estimates 1t) of 200,000 souls. It holds a middle place between the dialects 
known about Harput on the west, and those southward from Soujbulakh, including 
Suleimania and Senna. these last being so different from it as to be hardly intelli- 
gible to one who knows it. Mr. Rhea spent seven or eight years among the 
Kurds, in Gawar, and became quite familiar with their language, using it freely in 
conversation, although never preiching in it. The materials were collected and 
worked into shape before his return to Persia in 1860. 

In this, as in the other dialects, there is but a single original and proper verbal 
tense, of which the inflection is as follows (taking as example the verb kirin 
‘make, do,’ Persian kerden): Sing., |. kem, 2. kei, 3. ket, Pl., 1.2.3. ken. It never 
appears, however. without a prefix; with 0’. it forms a “generic present,” az b’kem 
etc., ‘I m:ke;’ and, with a (continuous) “ present,” az etc., ‘I am making.’ 
Another prefix, d4, makes of it a future, az dé kem, ‘I shall make.’ Then a simple 
preterit is made by prefixing to a verbal, uninflected, the series of secondary or 
objective personal pronouns, min, ta, wi, ma, hava, wan: thus, min kir etc., ‘I 
made;’ and this, with ? prefixed, becomes an imperfect, min tkir etc.. ‘I was 
making.’ But two classes of verbs, those ending in the infiuitive in dn and in, add 
to the v-rbal the present .f the substantive verb as auxiliary, and then use with it 
the primary or subjective pronouns, az, tu, au, am, hun, wan: thus, az chemidm, 
‘T bowed,’ az kennwm, laughed,’ az chemidm, ‘I was bowing,’ az tkennam, ‘I 
was laughing.’ Another invariable verbal, with the secondary pronouns prefixed. 
forms a perfect: thus, min kiria ete., ‘I have made;’ and this, with bw, ‘been,’ 
added, m :kes a pluperfect, min kiribi ete., had made ;’ and, with ba added and 
dé pretixed. a conditional, min dé kireba ete., ‘I should make;’ while in all these 
tenses also, the verbs in in and dn add the auxiliary and use the other pronouns: 
thus, az kennima etc., ‘I have laughed,’ az kennibiim ete., ‘I had laughed,’ az dé 
kennibam ete., ‘I should laugh.’ Finally, there are two persons of an imperative, in 
aandn: thus, b’ka, ‘make thou,’ b’ken, ‘ make ye.’ 

A comparison of this scheme of verbal inflection with the very different ones 
reported by Garzoni for the dislect of Amadia. by Lerch for the Kurmanji and Zaza 
dialects, and by Chodzko for the dialect of Suleimania, affords an instructive 
measure of the peculiarity of the Hakari dialect. 


12. On the Continuation of Westphal’s Methodical Grammar of 
the Greek Language, by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 


After referring to his remarks, made at the meeting of October, 1870. on the 
first part of this work, Prof. Hadley observed that faults of haste and carelessness, 
similar to those whic’ he then criticised. are tuo frequent in this second part, which 
treats the etymology of the verb. Thus, it is twice said (pp. 40,42) that Herodo 
tus uses éxciaro for éxecvro, 3 pl. impf. of xeiwac; while p. 111 gives the true state- 
ment, tliat the Ionic of Herodotus has éxéaro, and that xefaro is Homeric. On p. 
54, it is suggested that the ending tov of the second person dual arose from the 
primitive ¢as (Lat. tis) of the second person plural, by loss of final s, and subsequent 
addition of a euphonic nasal, just as wev of the first person plural arose from “e¢ 
(primitive mas, Lat. mus) which appears in the Doric. But on p. 80, it is asserted, 
without any allusion to the views just given, that the v in rov is a sign of plurality, 
added, with a necessary connecting vowel 0, to the t (originally tv) which marked 
the second person singular. Westphal shows, indeed, an evident desire to explain 
the v of ev in the same way, and to recognize two forms, mas and man, as exist- 
n g together in the primitive Indo-European, the last of which is preserved only in 
Greek ev; but here the ec meurrence of all the si-ter languages with the Doric 
Greek is too strong fur him, and he is forced to admit that more probably ev is 
only an euphonic variation of ec. 

Aguin, on p. 54, it is «ffirmed that in the middle endings ofe, ofov, oOmv, the o 
was un euphonic addition, a mere strengthening of 8; and that these endings were 
originally preceded by an a (whether long or short, is said to be uncertain), which 
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expressed plurality. The same view re-appears on p. 72 (where, however, the 
lost a is given as long, without expression of doubt); and again, so fer as the o is 
concerned, on p. 226. But in a table inserted opposite p. 80, the author withdraws 
this explanation, and puts forward another, which says nothing of a lost a, long or 
short, but recognizes o as the plural sign, and thus as an original element. In the 
same table he takex back also the assertion on the opposite page that v in Tov, ty», 
is a plural sign, and returns to the explanation of it on p. 54, as a paragogic nasal. 
Opinions thoroughly considered and maturely formed would hardly show such 
frequent fluctuations. 

Observing that Westphal recognizes five signs of plurality—the vowel a, the 
liquid v, the sibilant o, the smooth mute 7, and the aspirate @— Prof. Hadley re- 
marked that, with such a multiplicity of factors, it is easy to etymologize, espe- 
cially if one is not solicitous about improbabilities. That v in tov, ryv, should be 
wholly different from v in o@ov, o@nv, a plural sign in one case (see p. 80), and a 
euphonic nasal in the other; that the vowel in tov, r7v, should be wholly different 
from the vowel in o6ov, o67v, a euphonic connective in the one case, a sign of the 
middle voice in the other; that the euphonic connective should be lengthened, 
without the least apparent reason, in t7v or tav—in all these things Westphal 
seems not to be conscious of any difficulty or improbability. 

Some curious speculations of the author as to the genesis of the Greek verb- 
inflection were noticed, without being discussed. Thus, that the o of the future is 
an intensive affix (unconnected with the root eo or as, ‘to be’), marking an energy 
of will directed toward the action; — that the o is also intensive in the first aorist, 
where it marked an energetic cutting short of that continuance which belongs to 
the natural conception of verb action; — that in the second aorist, the same inten- 
sity was expressed by a reduplication, which originally belonged to all second 
aorists; — that the formation of a perfect was originally common to all verbs, but, 
from the use of an aorist instead, was to a great extent lost in the Homeric time, 
though it was partially revived at a later period; — that, in the pluperfect active 
(as earlier éreroiBeag), ea is not for (cf. yévea, orig. yeveoa, Lat. 
genera), and thus derived from the past tense of eiui, but that e in ea is a connect- 
ing vowel inserted (for what euphonic reason?) before the connecting vowel a of 
the perfect. Would he say that in the Latin pepend-era-s, the r is & connecting 
consonant used to connect tlie two connecting vowels e and a? 

That the book contains ingenious views and valuable suggestions was fully ac- 
knowleiged by Prof. Hadley; but he thought it a very unsafe guide for the stu- 
dent who is not yet able to subject its statements to independent investigation and 
criticism. 

13. On the Collation of a new MS. of the Atharva-Veda Prati- 
gikhya, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney recalled to the memory of the Society the circumstances under 
which his edition of this Pratig4khya had been published in the Society’s Journal 
(Vol. vii., 1862). It was founded on the sole known manuscript, of the Berlin 
library, an inaccurate and imperfect copy of the work and its commentary. 
Inquiry had first been made in India for further manuscript material, but wholly 
without success, and the interest and importance of the work seemed to justify its 
being brought out, in as good shape as the circumstances rendered possible. 
Recently, a new copy of the treatise itself, without the comment, had come to 
light in India: it was found at Broach, and was purchased for the Govern- 
ment, along with other valuable Atharvan manuscripts (a catalogue of them is 
given in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, the number for Feb. 1871), by 
Dr. Bihler of Bombay. On hearing of this, Prof. Whitney had lost no time in 
writing to Dr. Biihler to beg a copy of the manuscript; and this gentleman, with 
the prompt and open-handed kindness which distinguishes him, had immediately 
responded to the request, and sent a copy, carefully revised by himself. It was 
intended to publish in the next volume of the Journal the complete results of a 
collation of this new authority; without troubling the Society with the full detail 
of them, some of the more noticeable general items were reported. 

The MS. fully supports the form of the name of the treatise, caturddhydyikd, 
adopted in the edition; its constant ending is dtharvane caturddhydyikdydm...... 
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adhydyah. It gives as first introductory rule athd ’igirasah. It contains, as part 
of the treatise itself, the intrusive passages introducing and winding up the third 
section of the third chapter (before rule 55 and after rule 74), and also that prefac- 
ing the fourth chapter, which were in the edition treated as belonging to the com- 
mentary. It fills up, of course, the two notable lacwne in the third chapter (after 
rules iii.28 and 80), and also shows the loss of three or four rules in other parts, 
where such loss had been suspected, but not regarded as certain, by the editor, or 
where it had escaped his notice. None of these losses, however, nor the changes 
of reading suggested, affected the essentials of the treatise. or even touched points 
of especial importance: so that, Prof. Whitney said, if he had been able to foresee 
ten years ago that such a manuscript would turn up at this time, he should have 
been justified in not waiting for it—the gain by delay would have been less than 
the loss. If the comment had also now come to light, the case might be different. 
The new manuscript is a very good and correct one. Along with it was received 
a copy also. of a little grammatical treatise entitled pratigdkhya-mila-sitra, and per- 
taining to the Atharva-Veda; it may perhaps be made the subject of a future com- 
munication. Both manuscripts appear to have been written A.D. 1660. 


No further communications being offered, a vote was passed of 
thanks to the Faculty of the Theological Seminary, for their kind- 
ness in giving the use of their room for the purposes of the meet- 
ing, and the Society adjourned, to come together again in Boston, 
on the 22d of May, 1872. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 22d, 1872. 


Tue Society assembled at 10 o’clock a. m., at the Library of the 
American Academy. The chair was taken by the President, Prof. 
Hadley. 

The record of the preceding meeting was read and accepted. 

The Treasurer’s report was summed up as follows: 


RECEIPTS, 

Balance on hand, May 17th, 1871, - - - - - = $329.56 

Annual assessments paidin, - - - - - = $580.00 

Sale of the Journal - - - - - - - - 300.50 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, ss - - 36.19 
Total receipts of the year, - - - - += = = 916.69 
$1,246.25 

EXPENDITURES, 

Paper and printing of Journal (x.1), Proceedings, etc., - = = $807.26 
Binding books, - - - - - - - - - - 91.05 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 68.69 
Total expenditures of the year, - - - - = $967.00 
Balance on hand, May 22d, 1872, - - - - - - - 279.25 
$1,246.25 


The Librarian made a verbal report on the condition of the 
Library, and on its increase during the past year, mentioning the 
principal accessions and their donors. 

The Committee of Publication announced that the first half of 
the tenth volume was nearly complete, and would be distributed 
to the members in the course of the summer. 

The Directors gave notice of their appointment of the autumn 
meeting to be held in New Haven, on Wednesday, Oct. 9th. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, the Dilowing persons 
were elected to membership: as Corporate Members, 


Rev. N. Hoppin, D.D., of Cambridge ; 
Rev. J. A. Paine, of New York; 


and, as Corresponding Members, 
Rev. C. C. Baldwin, D.D., Missionary in China; 
Rev. J. T. Gulick, do. 
Rev. R. 8S. Maclay, D.D., do. 


Rev. S. J. Schereschewski, do. 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, of Constantinople. 


On nomination by a Committee, duly appointed for the pu 
the board of officers for the ensuing year was thus pecan a 
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President—Prof. James Havuiey, LL.D., of New Haven. 

Rey. Rurus Anperson, D.D., “ Boston. 
Vice- Presidents Hon, Perer Parker, M.D., Washington. 

Prof. E. E. Satispury, LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, Ph.D., “ New Haven. 
Seer. of Class. Sect.—Prof. W. W. Goopwtn, Ph.D., “ Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. Ezra Aszot, LL.D., “ Cambridge. 


Treasurer—Prof. D. C. Girman, “ New Haven. 
Librarian—Prof. W. D. Wuirney, “ New Haven. 
t- J. W. Barrow, “ New York. 
Mr. A. I. Cornea, “ New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., “ Princeton. 
Directors Prof. A. P. Peanopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 
Dr. Cuares PickeRINe, Boston. 
Prof. Cuartes Snort, LL.D., New York. 
| Pres’t T. D. Woorsey, LL.D., “ New Haven. 


The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Society 
to its losses during the past year, by the death of the following 
members : 

Mr. John P. Brown, of Constantinople ; 
Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, of Cambridge ; 
Mr. Fisher Howe, of Brooklyn, N. 


se nage remarks on the character and services of the de- 
ceased were made by different members. Dr. Anderson paid a 
tribute to Mr. Howe, referring particularly to the interesting little 
work on “The True Site of Calvary,” published by him a short 
time before his death. Dr. Peabody spoke of the varied accom- 
plishments of Dr. Cogswell, and of his eminent merits as a teacher, 
as a librarian of unsurpassed bibliographical knowledge, and as a 
man of remarkable purity and disinterestedness of character. Rev. 
Mr. Paine of New Teck and Dr. Parker, called to mind the public 
services of Mr. Brown, and his valuable literary labors, particularly 
his work on the Dervishes. 

From the correspondence read by the Secretary are made the 
extracts given below; 

1. Dr. F. Mason writes, under date of Toungoo, Aug. 12th, 1871: 


“...Iam indebted to you for your approval of my Pali labors. Burmese 
Pali manuscripts have a very bad character with European Pali scholars, and with 
some reason. Still, there are many reasons why they should be treated with con- 
sideration, and I enclose with this a brief article exhibiting those reasons; if you 
think it worth a place in the Journal, I shall be glad to have it inserted. 

“T have been urging Mr. Cushing, the only white man who has ever acquired 
the Shan language, to write you an article on it and its speakers, and I think he 
will do it. The Shans are a large but little known people, who, so far as locality 
is concerned, form a connecting link between the Burmese and Chinese.” 


2. Rev. A. Bushnell, Gaboon, Equat. Africa, March 15th, 1872 : 


“.... There has been some progress made of late in exploring the interior of 
this interesting part of Africa, yet not very much. Our knowledge of the moun- 
tainous regions eastward from the sources of the Gaboon has not materially in- 
creased since the island of Nengenenge was abandoned by white missionaries; but 
commerce is gradually pushing its way inward, and the cannibal inhabitants are 
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crowding in great numbers toward the coast. The Ogobai, the river south of the 
equator, is a much larger one than this, probably issuing from the long. sought but 
still undiscovered lake. At this season of the year, its current is so rapid that it 
ean hardly be ascended. Several small steamers are preparing, intended to breast 
the fierce current, and to carry trade far into the interior. We are hoping that 
this stream will furnish us a highway into that unexplored region which we have 
failed to reach from the Gaboon. The Scotch missionaries resident on the Old 
Calabar river have been making some interesting tours eastward, toward the 
Benue, the southern branch of the Niger: and a Scotch gentleman, accompanied 
by one of our missionaries, recently went about a hundred miles into the unknown 
interior eastward from Benita. The same gentlemen are now trying to establish 
a sanitarium on the Cameroons mountains, some 13,000 feet above the sea, where 
they find a European climate. Should this enterprise prove a success, a way may 
be found to that range of mountains which is probably the western terminus of 
the backbone of the continent. 

“Tn the Efik spoken at Calabar, the whole Bible has been translated and pub- 
lished; and the Dualla of the Cameroons, the Benga of Corisco, and the Gaboon on 
the equator and southward, will soon be similarly enriched. There are interesting 
facts relative to these and other Ethiopian dialects which I shall hope to lay in due 
time before your Society. The substitution of steamers for sailing vessels in the 
commerce of this region is becoming almost universal. Steamers will soon be 
plying on all these rivers, and at no distant day the iron horse will rush over the 
mountains and through the jungles so long shrouded in darkness.” 


3. Rev. F. P. Powers, Antioch, Syria, April 6th, 1872: 


“Tn the ruins of Seleucia Pieria, which I visited a few days since, stands a 
marble statue which is worthy of more attention than it now receives, and of a 
different kind. It represents in a sitting posture the fignre of a man, which if 
standing would be eight or nine feet high. In the left hand, and between this and 
the leg, is held an urn in a horizontal position. The top and left side of the head, 
the right arm, and the left thumb and foot, are broken off; but it seems to me that 
what is left is richly worth transporting to some gallery or museum. The quality 
of the marble is the finest I have seen, and the finish perfect. It has undoubtedly 
been a grand work of art, worthy to adorn such a city as Seleucia once was. 

“At the upper end of the culvert in Seleucia is a tablet which I copied as 
follows: 


DIVVSVESPASIANVS 
ETDIVUSTITVS 
FIC} 
EVXV4 


“In the same city I found a very handsome piece of tesselated pavement, of 
which I made a copy or pattern. .. .” 


4, Rev. S. H. Kellogg, Plainfield, N. J., April 1st, 1872: 


“.... Ihave in hand, about two thirds completed, a comparative grammar of 
the Hindi dialects. . . .” 


5. Prof. G. Seyffarth, Dansville, N. Y., May Ist, 1872: 


“.... You know, probably, that the Smithsonian Institution is at present in 
possession of a cast of the Tanis stone. I went there, some weeks ago, for the 
purpose of copying its Demotic text, not yet published, and for examinirg the 
hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions. The latter two have been published, in 1865, 
by Lepsius of Berlin and Reinisch of Vienna, but their facsimiles differ very often 
from each other. The former contains 115, the latter 130, other figures than the 
original represents, andI do not know whether these alterations originated from 
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inexactness, or from the intention of bringing out a tolerable sense. At any rate, 
it is a happy accident that a cast is at hand for establishing a correct hieroglyphic 
text, which is needed before all. 

*“The bilingual Tanis stone, discovered among the ruins of ancient Tanis, April 
15th, 1866, by Reinisch, Weidenbach, Roesler, and Lepsius, whilst the latter was 
just absent, measures in height nearly 7 feet 4 inches English, in width 2 feet 10 
inches. It contains 37 hieroglyphic, 75 Greek, and 73 Demotic lines. Each of the 
hieroglyphic lines is nearly one inch high, the Greek letters measure just the half. 
This very important monument of Egyptian literature refers to the year 238 B. c., 
being 40 years older than the Rosetta stone, and is not a fragment like the latter, 
but complete and perfectly well preserved, from the first to the last figure. It 
contains more than two thousand words and grammatical forms—that is to say, a 
whole little hieroglyphic dictionary. It clearly informs us according to what rules 
the Egyptians expressed the words of their spoken language, and what was the 
ancient, so-called sacred dialect, usual since Menes’ days in 2780 B. c. 

“The question will certainly be asked, whether this new bilin inscription, 
discovered thirty-eight years subsequent to Champollion’s “ Precis du Systéme 
hiéroglyphique,” confirms or refutes that system, Champollion’s theory, and his 
symbolic and alphabetic images. This question will be answered by the following 
facts: that two skilled Champollionists, Lepsius (Das bilingue Decret von Canopus, 
Berlin, 1866) and Reinisch (Die zweisprachige Inschrift von Tanis, Wien, 1866), 
have been unable to explain several hundred hieroglyphs and entire groups, that 
they have spelled or translated nearly all groups and figures differently, that they 
have obtained words totally wanting in the Coptic and related languages, and that 
their translations do not, in numberless instances, agree with the Greek transla- 
tion. A few examples will suffice to demonstrate this. 

“ Lepsius and Reinisch spell the very same groups suten and rus, aft and chub, 
tetto and zat, mau and pawma, mazet and hap, hi and hur, reretu and rupu, uta and 
waza, tou and bau, and so forth, from the beginning to the end. The same trans- 
late, moreover, the same words thus: ‘clothing’ and ‘sanctuary,’ ‘extolling’ and 
ordered,’ ‘worshipping’ and ‘aliment,’ ‘country’ and ‘expedition,’ ‘much’ and 
‘burning,’ ‘memorial’ and ‘to see,’ ‘kind’ and ‘increase,’ ‘the honor in many 
things’ and ‘the practice of effective ceremonies,’ ‘with sledges’ and ‘upon the 
place of offering near the altar,’ and so forth. Of their numerous monster-words 
may be adduced: choperef and chuparuf, ‘done and born;’ uib, ‘the priest ;’ runa- 
pat, ‘the year;’ auu, ‘and;’ aaaa, ‘office ;’ 7, ‘island;’ and so on. What a sweet 
language, this ancient sacred dialect of the ancient Egyptians! The worst of all, 
however, is that, according to Champollion’s system, numberless groups do not 
correspond with their Greek versions. For Lepsius, the most learned Champol- 
lionist, translates e. g. Cyprus (~ne> being unknown to him) by ‘ Pheenicia,’ Phee- 
nicia by ‘ Cyprus,’ Chaldzea by ‘ of it,’ Asia by ‘ valley,’ Syria by ‘ Ruten,’ Hathor by 
‘ Bast,’ Oxyrynchus by ‘ Heracleum,’ oases by ‘altogether,’ east by ‘ west,’ west by 
‘east,’ Greek by ‘book,’ Demotic (enchorial) by ‘Greek,’ cyclus by ‘all,’ kom (plu- 
rality) by expletive sign, hop (‘multitude’) by ‘oh,’ copper (ama unknown to him) 
by ‘barbarian,’ hopt (‘Creator’) by ‘Egypt,’ eight (shmuwn) by ‘from,’ semipriests 
by ‘addressed,’ ‘ destined,’ ‘ proclaimed,’ ‘committed’ and ‘invested,’ and so on. 

“‘ Now, what will be concluded from these printed facts? It is, apart from the 
proper names, absolutely impossible to spell and philologically translate our Tanis 
stone, much less any other inscription, by the help of Champollion’s system. It is 
one thing to spell Greek and Roman proper names, and quite another to determine 
the phonetic value of the hieroglyphs occurring in common literary works. The 
Egyptian literature was not the original symbolical writing, mixed, by degrees, 
with pure letters; for the Tanis stone contains not one really symbolic sign. The 
Egyptian literature was a syllabic writing, based upon the primitive Alphabet, as 
was discovered in 1826; and each of the six hundred hieroglyphic figures regularly 
expresses the two or three consonants contained in the ancient name of the figure, 
as was more correctly, and for the first time, demostrated in 1845. This finally 
triumphing truth is of importance. For so long as the key to the Egyptian litera- 
ture remains unknown, so long will it be impracticable to restore that ancient and 
immense literature to life. Without this key, the hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic 
literature will, as our Champollionists abundantly evidence, remain a continual 
guess-work, and a Cimmerian darkness.” 
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Communications were now in order, and were presented as 
follows : 

1. On some alleged Phenician and Nabathean Inscriptions re- 
cently received from Palestine, by Mr. A. Van Name. of New 
Haven; read by Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York. 

2. On the same subject, with exhibition of “squeezes” and 
other copies, by Rev. Mr. Ward, : 


Messrs. Van Name and Ward fully concurred in the opinion that the pretended 
inscriptions are forgeries. Their general aspect at first sight suggests strong 
doubts of their genuineness. The figures represented look modern and artificial. 
The presumable Nabathean characters seem rather to be made by random strokes 
so as to produce the general effect of Nabathean, than to be real; and a study of 
some of the recently published monuments in this character suggests with much 
plausibility the models imitated. If the Phenician alphabet is judged by such 
letters as daleth, shin, and nun, it is of extreme antiquity; but mem has a form 
several hundred years later. Then half a dozen of the commonest letters are not 
to be recognized at all. And this difficulty is aggravated by the fact that no sense 
whatever can be tortured from the words, even though in one inscription they are 
separated from one another by dots. There are also combinations that are impos- 
sible, such as numerous cases of yod and vav in the middle of a word, and whole 
words made out of weak letters. The “squeeze” shows marks of dots or lines 
traced for a border, such as never could have been cut in a stone; and occasional 
slips of the stick in soft mortar, so that at the apex of angles lines cross each other 
quite appreciably. Finally, specks of a white substance, shown by analysis to be 
mortar of carbonate of lime, have been detected in the corners of some of the letters 
on one of the “squeezes.” It is evident that the excitement raised by the discovery 
of the Moabite stone, and the eager competition for its possession, have given to 
such monuments a very considerable marketable value, and that, as a consequence, 
the production has been stimulated to supply the demand. 

Prof. Gardiner of Middletown, Conn., read extracts from letters which he had 
received from Jerusalem in relation to these inscriptions. 


3. On Evidences of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mt. Lebanon, 
by Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D., Missionary in Syria; presented 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 


In this brief paper (printed in Vol. x., No. 1, of the Journal), Dr. Thomson de- 
scribes a remarkable cleft near the bottom of the great valley of the river Damur, 
about five miles from the sea. This cleft is called Fazir. It is about three hun- 
dred feet long and a hundred deep, and decreases from twenty-five feet in width at 
the upper end to five at the lower. Its sides are finely polished and striated, in a 
manner which seems only explainable by glacial action. Except in some such pe- 
culiar situation, traces of the abrasion of ice could not be expected to be preserved 
in the region; since, wherever exposed to sun, rain, snow, and frost, the surfaces 
of rock are everywhere undergoing rapid degradation; and the sales, or cloud- 
bursts, would sweep away or cover up and disguise all moraines. 


After the reading of this paper, the Society took a recess, 
coming together at half-past two and resuming the hearing of 
communications. 


4. On the Pali Language from a Burmese Point of View, by Rev. 
F. Mason, D.D., Missionary in Farther India; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Mason points out that, notwithstanding the ill-repute of Burmese Pali manu- 
scripts among European scholars, and the usual ignoring of Burmah, as compared 
with Ceylon, as a field for collecting Pali literature, the Ceylon literature has been, 
in fact, confessedly derived from Burmah. Turnour obtained the Dipawanso from 
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Burmese sources, and gained from it the identification of Agoka and Chandragupta. 
While Kaccayano’s grammar was long mourned as lost, it was to be found in every 
Burmese library, and was studied in every monastery. The familiar Buddhist 
stanza of Assaji finds its best form in Burmese authorities. These and other like 
facts show that the merits of the authorities in question are treated with injustice. 

The paper is printed in full in the Society’s Journal, Vol. x., No. 1. 


5. On the Comparative Antiquity of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, by Prof. Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge. 


A brief synopsis of the leading points of this essay (also printed in the Journal, 
x.1) is as follows. It consists essentially of a review of the arguments of the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, who in an Appendix to his recent 
work on “The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel of Mark” (London, 1871), main- 
tains with great confidence that the Vatican manuscript (Codex B) is 50 or 100 
years older than the Sinaitic (Codex 8). His arguments are founded on the follow- 
ing facts and assumptions :— 

1. “The (all but unique) sectional division of the Text of Codex B,—confessedly 
the oldest scheme of chapters extant.”—To this it was replied that the Sinaitic MS. 
has no division into chapters, preserving in this respect the primitive form of the 
text. 

2. The comparative rarity of paragraphs indicated by “breaks” in the text.— 
As to this, it was shown that Mr. Burgon gives a grossly inaccurate account of the 
facts; and that a correct statement of them lends no support to his conclusion. 

3. The excessively rare use of the method of giving distinctness to the particu- 
lars of an enumeration by writing a single word in a line; the only example of it 
in the Vatican MS., according to Mr. Burgon, being at the Genealogy of our Lord 
(Luke iii.23-38).—Here, again, it was shown that Mr. Burgon is mistaken in his 

remises. For example, on p. 211, col. 3 of the MS., the names of the 22 unclean 
irds in Deut. xiv.12-18 appear each in a separate line. 

4. “At the commencement of every fresh paragraph, the initial letter in Cod. x 
slightly projects into the margin, . . . as usual in all later MSS. This characteristic 
is only not undiscoverable in Cod. B.”—On this it was remarked that this “ex- 
ceedingly rare” characteristic occurs 10 times on the very first page of the Vatican 
MS., and that in the first 294 pages there are 1441 examples of it. 

5. The comparative rarity of contracted words.—Here, again, Mr. Burgon mis- 
states the facts. Of the eight words which he enumerates as contracted in the 
Sinaitic MS. but never in the Vatican, dv#pwroc, ‘IepovoaAgu, and are con- 


tracted repeatedly in that MS., though they are usually written in full; ICA for 
*Iopa#2. occurs hundreds of times; tveiya is abbreviated twice on the first page of 
the New Testament, also Matt. iii.11,16, iv.1, and often elsewhere, particularly in 
the Old Testament, where it is contracted forty times out of the forty-two in which 
it first appears. As to this matter of contraction, the usage is very different in 
different parts of the Vatican MS. in respect to certain words; and this is also true 
of the parts of the Sinaitic New Testament written by different scribes. We find, 
morever, in the Vatican MS., contractions for several words, as xai, ov, dvOpwroc, 
Aaveid, "lopat, ‘lepovoadju, which are never contracted in the Cambridge manu- 
script (Codex D), written two centuries later. 
6. The existence of a blank column in Cod. B at the end of the Gospel of Mark 

is supposed by Mr. Burgon to prove “infallibly ” (p. 87) that the MS. was copied 
from one which contained the last twelve verses; the Sinaitic is supposed to have 
been copied from one in which they were wanting; ergo, the Sinaitic is more 
recent.—Here Mr. Abbot was unable to discover any logical connection between 
the premises and the conclusion, but remarked that we have the testimony of Euse- 
bius, who flourished in the first quarter of the fourth century, that the verses in 
question were wanting in many copies, and in the more accurate copies; and that 
= have no ground for assigning to the Vatican MS. a date earlier than the age of 
usebius. 
7. “That general air of primitiveness in Cod. B which makes itself at once felt” 
is the last argument of Mr. Burgon for regarding this MS. as 50 or 100 years older 
than Codex x.—In illustration of this he specifies sundry “notes of superior an- 
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tiquity,” some of which were shown to exist only in his lively imagination, while 
others are common alike to the Vatican manuscript and the Sinaitic. 


6. On Merkel’s recent edition of the Laurentian Manuscript of 
ZEschylus, by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Cambridge. 


Professor Goodwin exhibited a work just received from the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford: d’schyli que supersunt in Codice Laurentiano veterrimo, quod effici potuit et 
ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta: edidit R. MERKEL. This is a fac- 
simile, so far as types can give one, of the original text of the oldest manuscript of 
ZEschylus, commonly known as the Medicean. The advantages of this plan of 
publishing a manuscript in facsimile, compared with those of the common method 
of giving the manuscript readings under ordinary printed text, were discussed. 
While this plan gives many details perfectly, such as the exact division into pages 
and verses and the copyist’s peculiar division of words, it is yet inferior in some 
respects to the other, especially in showing the corrections made by various hands, 
and the readings which often have been successively superimposed on the original 
text. Two instances were selected, to test the accuracy of the present facsimile, 
and at the same time to illustrate its success and its defects in distinguishing read- 
ings of different dates. Referring to a collation (made by himself in 1868) of the 
fragments of the Agamemnon which this MS. contains in its present mutilated 
state, Professor Goodwin stated that vss. 110-112 (Dind.) of the Agamemnon were 
added to the MS. by a later hand and in blacker ink, being written apparently in a 

left blank by the original copyist. These lines contain the absurd corruption 
tav yav for taydv, and do not agree with the quotation of vs. 111 found in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes; so that the credit of the MS. gains greatly by the discovery. 
Neither Blomfield, Hermann, Paley, nor Weil notices the circumstance. The new 
Oxford facsimile, however, makes the matter plain by printing the three lines in 
different type (p. 28, vss. 9-11). In another instance, where an interpolation had 
been previously noted, not only is there no attempt to show the addition by pe- 
culiar type, but the authority of the MS. is apparently given for the whole inter- 
polation. This is in vss. 250, 251, where we find in the Oxford facsimile : 

Td wéAAov~ Td d2 mpoKAvew 
yévowr’ av 

Now not merely the words 7d dé rpoxAbecv, but also (what is important) the colon 
after £A20v, are by a later hand and in blacker ink. The MS., therefore, instead 
of being authority for the addition rd dé mpoxAtecv, which makes the verse just five 
syllables longer than the corresponding verse of the strophe, and for the absurd 
construction of 7d uéAAov with the aT pabeiv, is the best testimony for the 
reading of the Cod. Farnes.: rd yévorr’ Gv + mpoyatpéto, which, 
with the insertion of 0’ before é7ei, is unobjectionable in this sense: ‘the future 
you can hear of when it comes: beforehand (i.e. before it comes) bid it farewell 
(or let it alone).’ The objection that av «Abo is impossible, with dv directly fol- 
lowing a pause, was met by the remark that the sentence is really rd uéA/ov av 
«Abowc, which can have a clause like éze? yévocro inserted anywhere: cf. Aristoph. 
Pac. 137, aaa’, & dv jot orriwy éder, Such errors as the one just men- 
tioned are doubtless rare; and the work itself is one of the most valuable aids ever 
placed at the disposal of classical scholars who wish to study the text of A2schylus 
from the original sources. If a manuscript like the Medicean could be photo- 
graphed, which seems by no means a hopeless wish, it would be a still greater 
gain, especially to transatlantic scholars like ourselves. 

Mr. Wm. Everett of Cambridge took occasion, in connection with this paper, to 
speak of his own examination of the same manuscript, and also of the Laurentian 
manuscript of Virgil. He remarked particularly on the slight difference between 
the # and Jas written in this manuscript, leading him to propose a conjectural 
emendation of a passage in Virgil by the substitution of vectu for victu (Jin. 1. 445). 


7. A Chapter of Arabian Anthropology, by Rev. C. H. Brig- 
ham, D.D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This paper was a popularized abstract of a work by Prof. F. Dieterici of Berlin, 
ie Anthropologie der Araber im 10ten Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Leipzig, 1871). 


| 
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8. Notes on Ancient Ruins in Japan, by Mr. Gilbert Attwood, 
of Boston. 


A very condensed abstract of Mr. Attwood’s remarks is as follows: 

The Japanese histories of the beginnings of things speak of caves as having 
been inhabited by the first human beings, and Sonken reports that he travelled all 
over the empire to examine the relics of these primitive habitations, and found 
many localities of them: they were artificial caverns, built of great stones, in 
places remote from towns and inaccessible. Their openings were always toward 
the south, and they were made up of two or three apartments. Kaiban Tokzin 
says that he has met with thousands of such caverns, in groups of six to twenty. 
Those situated near inhabited places had all been destroyed, their stones being 
employed for divers building purposes. It is in the southern provinces that they 
most occur. 

From these accounts it would appear that Japan may be a fruitful field for ante- 
historical explorations. Reports carefully gathered from among the Japanese 
students now or recently in America furnish evidence in the same direction. 
Thus, in the State of Chikugo, there is said to be a curious collection of rocks 
standing erect, some of them more than six yards around and ten or twenty high. 
They are often visited, with guides. On Kiushiu are many peculiar caves called 
Tsukaana, built of massive stones, in two stories, without windows: they are 
square or circular, of various sizes, often 30 feet in diameter. Fanciful stories are 
told of their origin. In Hiuga is an extensive cave called Amano no Iwato, re- 
puted to have been the abode of the oldest inhabitants. In Chikuzen, at a 
mountain named Nishiyama, some workmen, excavating for lime, came about 
fifteen years ago upon a passage leading to a hall, perhaps ten by fifteen feet 
square, where stood a human figure of life size, erect; on its face were carved three 
unknown characters. 

It has been lately reported that, in a region little explored, there has been found 
an isolated settlement, descending from a remnant of the Heike party, which took 
refuge here in the twelfth century. The dialect of the people was hardly under- 
stood by their discoverers, having probably preserved the peculiarities of the ancient 
language more unchanged than the common speech of modern times has done. 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. Attwood also gave some account of the forms of Japa- 
nese poetry, and especially of the peculiar habit of composing verses which are 
capable of two separate and independent interpretations. 

9. Statistics of Sanskrit Verbal Forms in the Sima-Veda, by 
Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa; presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Prof. Avery’s paper gave a complete statistical view of the Sanskrit verb as it 
appears in the Sima-Veda, presenting every verbal form and citing every passage 


of its occurrence, classified in voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. The 
summary of the results (neglecting the persons) is as follows: 


primitive verb. | causative. ||desiderative.| intensive. 
act. | mid. |pass. | act. | mid. || aet. | mid. | act. | mid. 
Present: | 
indic. 438) 299) 51 || 12 | 10 18 2 8 | 24 
subj. 86} 30) 2|| 5| 1 | 1 
opt. 44) 21 3 | 
imper. 597| 124, 3 || 38| 2 7 | 2 
Imperfect, 102) 34 7 8 
Aorist: 
indic. 67| 48 29 | 40); 1 
subj. 100! 22 s| 3 
opt. 5} 4 
imper. 4 1 
Perfect 
indic. 117, 112 1 
opt. 3 
imper. 1 
Future in sydmi, 2 1 
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The detail for the different forms of the aorist is farther given below. The 
classification is that of Bopp (I. atdutsam, atutsi; II. adiksham; Il. abodhisham, 
abodhishi ; 1V. aydsisham; V. addm; V1. alipam, alipe). The very rare so-called 
precative forms are classified as aorist subjunctives. 


Aorist. Il. | Til. | VIL 
act. | mid. || act. || act. mid.) act. | act. | mid.|' act. | mid, 
indice. || 3 38 || 12) 7 | 30 (14) 9 
subj. || 10} 19 || 3 || 12 || 1 40! 2 
opt. 1 | 4/ 6 | 1 | 1 
imper.!! 1| 1! 2 4] 31 


Further, for the participles : 
\\primitive verb. || causative. |'desiderative.' intensive. 
act. | mid. |pass,|| act. | mid, |! act. act. | mid. 
Present, | 185 241, 25 36 7 | 14. «6 
Aorist, | 1 | 
Perfect, || 28 29 | | | 
Future, | | | 

Also the passive participle in ¢a occurs 189 times; that in na, 3; the causative 
passive in ¢a, 3. The infinitive occurs in accusative form 7 times; in dative, 24. 
The gerund in tvdé occurs 3 times; that in ya, 5. 

Prof. Whitney pointed out the value of such numerical statements, in their bear- 
ing upon Sanskrit grammar. Mr. W. Everett gave an account of some statistical 
researches of his own in reference to the forms of the Greek verb. 


No further communications being offered, the Society, on motion, 
passed a vote of thanks to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for kindly granting the use of its rooms, and adjourned, 
to meet again in New Haven on the 9th of October, 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 9th and 10th, 1872. 


Tue Society met at 3 o’clock p.m. in the Library-room of the 
Divinity School of Yale College, the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Rev. Edgar L. Heer- 
mance of New Haven was appointed Secretary pro tempore. 

The Committee of Arrangements seed: an invitation from 
the Treasurer, Prof. D. C. Gilman, to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening. The invitation was, on motion, accepted 
with thanks. 

The Directors gave notice that the next Annual meeting would 
be held in Boston on the seventh of May next, unless, for sufficient 
reason, the time should be changed by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments; said committee being composed of Dr. R. Anderson, with 
the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries. 

On recommendation of the Directors, were elected as Corporate 
Members 

Mr. Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, Conn., 
Mr. Morton W. Easton, of Hartford, Conn. ; 


and, as Corresponding Members, 


Rev. M. M. Carleton, Missionary in India, 
Rev. Stephen H. Kellogg, do. 


The Corresponding Secretary gave an account, with extracts, of 
the correspondence of the past six months. 
1. Dr. Andrew T. Pratt writes, nnder date of Constantinople, 


Sept. 16th, 1872: 


“. ... The Cufic stone which I sent you was found in the immediate vicinity of 
Antioch. I do not suppose that it has any value except as a specimen of Cufic, 
although an Arabic scholar believed it to belong to the first years of Moslem 
invasion. 

“Dr. Long has recently found and copied a very long and valuable Greek in- 
scription at Cyzicus, which he told me he would send you. It relates, if I mistake 
not, to a certain queen Tryphzena, hitherto unknown except to numismatics. . . .” 

The inscription sent by Dr. Pratt is on a slab of marble, measuring 20} inches 
in breadth, and 21 in extreme height, but being irregulaly broken and defective at 
the top, containing seven complete lines and two incomplete. The part of the in- 
scription that is saved is in a state of perfect preservation. It is translated by 
Prof. Salisbury as follows: 

‘.... the Sublime, Unbegetting, Unbegotten, Unequalled one (?) of ‘Alf Bin 
Sulaiman Bin Dafid—may God be merciful to him, and pardon him, and unite him 
to His prophet Muhammad, on whom be the blessing and the peace of God!’ 


2. Mr. H. A. Homes, Albany, Oct. 2d, 1872: 


“. ... I was interested in the Kurdish vocabulary of Mr. Rhea, on account of 
the remark of Mr. Shedd that it is derived from the Hakkari dialect, ‘and is prob- 
ably the one least adulterated with foreign elements.’ I was tempted, therefore, 
partially to examine the list, in order to determine what number of Arabic and 
Turkish words might be found init. It contains in all 1610 words. Without 
pretending to completeness, I have easily counted in it 320 Arabic and 127 
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Turkish words, or 447 in all—more than a quarter of the entire vocabulary. I 
could doubtless have added more, if I had been sure what Roman letters were 
seized upon by the author to express the Arabic sounds, and if I had had a better 
apparatus of books. 

“The Arabic words thus used by the Kurds are of the class most frequently 
appropriated by Turks and Persians in their written and colloquial language. 
When compared as to signification with the remainder of the list, they appear evi- 
dently to belong to a higher stage of culture. The staple of the language consists 
of the original Kurdish terms of domestic and field life. Many Arabic words 
came in with the religion and law of the Koran. 

“The Persian elements in the list are numerous, of course, both because the 
Persian is a cognate and neighboring language, and on account of the early histori- 
cal relations of the Kurds to rulers of Persian origin. I have not attempted there- 
fore to discriminate the purely Persian words. The Arabic words have mostly 
first found currency by being transmitted through the Persian. 

“Tt is fair to presume that the Arabic words in more or less current use among 
the Kurds would hold about the same proportion in any more complete vocabulary 
of their language as in Mr. Rhea’s list. The Turkish would not increase corres- 
pondingly. 

“Tf, then, the Hakkari dialect is especially free from foreign elements, the 
Kurdish dialects generally must have received large additions from neighboring 
languages. The dialect of Amadia, as exhibited in Garzoni’s grammar and vocab- 
ulary (Rome, 1787), has a similar profusion of Arabic words. 

“You probably discovered at least two western words, masina, ‘ coffce-pot,’ and 
mangéna, ‘machine,’ both going back to machina. Bargir, ‘nag,’ is reputed to be 
Hungarian.” 

8. Prof. A. Socin, Basel, June 5th, 1872: 


“.... Iam much interested in Kurdish, because I myself possess pretty large 
collections in that language, which I think of editing. They are especially epics 
from the mouth of the people, and stories. I highly approve of Mr. Rhea’s having 
given everything in Roman letters. Only a scientific transcription, made as exact 
as possible, can enable us to penetrate into the more delicate changes of sound and 
the accentual relations more deeply than has hitherto been practicable, especially 
in the case of languages written with Arabic and Syrian letters. The Arabic, in 
particular, offers from this point of view wholly new results for the comparative 
grammar of Semitic speech, and often accords in a remarkable manner with the 
Hebrew. 

“T hope soon to be able to send you a first specimen of my many transcriptions, 
gathered by me in the East from the mouth of the people.” 


4, F, von Richthofen, Shanghai, July 24th and Sept. 16th, 1872: 


“.... The whole time that I have spent in exploration in China and Japan is 
about three and three quarter years. The material which I have gathered is so 
abundant that I can only think of working it up if I can devote my time exclu- 
sively to it for several years. Supposing this to be the case, I intend to write in 
German on the purely geological and geographical subjects, and to combine all 
practical results into a separate work which shall be in English. . . .” 

“.... 1am just now devoting my time to an article on the most ancient geo- 
graphical work in China, the Yi-Kung, better known as the ‘tribute of Yi,’ and 
forming part of the Shu-King. It dates four thousand years back, and has been 
much misunderstood, till finally the imaginative flights of the commentators have 
deprived it of any appearance of veracity, and the book is declared a forgery of later 
age. Going now over the whole ground of the Yii-Kung, which is mostly known 
to me from personal observations, and putting a verbal translation in the place of 
the arbitrary paraphrases which in the existing versions veil the true meaning of 
the text, I hope to reéstablish the claim of the document to credibility. It is a 
very wonderful piece of writing, and deeply interesting. I shall give the paper, 
when finished, to the Asiatic Society of Shanghai, which will print it after my 
departure. Legge’s comments on the passage, in his very valuable translation of 
the Chinese classics, are quite unsatisfactory, and the results at which he arrives 
in his Prolegomena concerning the Chinese antiquity are lamentable. . . .” 
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The Secretary also reported a correspondence which he had had 
with certain Japanese gentlemen, with reference to the introduc- 
tion of the English language into Japan, and its use by the Japa- 
nese people. 

Communications were now in order, and the following were 
presented, the first on Wednesday, the rest on Thursday forenoon, 

1. On the Influence of the Semitic Languages on the Spanish, 
by Prof. Frederic Stengel, of New York. 


Prof. Stengel introduced his subject by remarking on the influence which con- 
quest and culture have on the languages of nations as to vocabulary, etymology, 
and syntax; and showed that the foreign word undergoes great changes according 
to the ear and organs of speech of the people that adopts it, and the grade of per- 
fection of the idiom it has to harmonize with; syntax, the most distinctive feature 
of nationality, yielding last to foreign influence. He then went on to point out 
that the Spanish is the Romanic idiom in which most foreign elements are found ; 
it is very different in successive centuries, and aftords good means of judging, not 
only of the spiritual life of the Spanish nation, but also of the standard of culture 
of the many intruders who have influenced its historical development, temporarily 
or permanently. 

Of these, the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, the Hebrews and the Arabians 
left indisputable traces. 

The Phcenician and Punic languages were never vernacular in Spain; yet in the 
old annals were found many Punic names, which were perpetuated among the 
natives and Romans; both calling cities, rivers, and mountains by their former 
Punic names. 

Of all languages, there is not one in which are copied so faithfully Semitic ex- 
pressions as in the Castilian language; here we see whole phrases which are pure 
Hebrew or Arabic; terms entirely Oriental; hyperboles, ellipses, and metaplasms, 
which surely had their origin neither in Latium nor Greece. 

The most commanding influence is to be attributed to the idiom of the Arabians. 
Their natural disposition, their intercourse along the coast with highly cultivated 
neighboring states through commerce; their inroads into Spain and Persia, and 
later their possession of Egypt, inspired them with a love for science, and gave 
them an impulse to investigations into the laws of nature, to such a degree, that 
the Arabians became the true founders of physical science, and exercised by their 
institutions and writings for centuries a mighty effect on European culture and 
European languages. 

The first Academy of science, the first High school, the first University, the 
middle ages owe to the Arabians. Al Fardbi, who died a.p. 950, spoke 70 lan- 
guages, wrote on all the sciences, and collected them into an Encyclopedia. A 
library in the palace Merwan at Cordova, with 600,000 volumes, contained many 
priceless works of Oriental wisdom. 

The Arabians, proud of their ow. language and literature, did not learn the 
language of Spain, except those who became Christians. The Spaniards, on the 
contrary, applied themselves with so much zeal and ardor to the Arabic, that, 
according to Alvaro of Cordova, after less than a century and a half of Arabian 
dominion, not one Spaniard in a thousand could compose a plain letter of compli- 
ment, or transact business, in Spanish, while whole colleges excelled in writing 
Arabic with all the pride of learning and the pomp of calligraphy. 

The Arabians had no influence on the sonorous energy of the Latin and Greek 
vowel elements; but when the Romance was becoming a written language, their 
rich and flexible idiom helped to advance and fix the Castilian. Yet it is to be ob- 
served, that in the Castilian version of the Lex Visigothorum, by Alfonso the Wise, 
most words are of Latin origin, 20 or 30 of Gothic, and not one from an Arabic 
root. But if we examine the other literary Castilian documents, from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, we see how Arabian elements took root. 

This was verified historically by many il'ustrations; and then the most impor- 
tant Arabic words that have passed into Spanish were classified and exemplified 
under the heads of—1. proper names; 2. terms belonging to civil life; 3. to politi- 
cal life; 4. to religious life; 5. scientific terms. 
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Sometimes the Spanish has enriched itself by drawing from one original two or 
three derivatives: as vezir, ‘counsellor,’ also alguacil, ‘ police-officer,’ and esbirro, 
‘ bailiff ;’ but sometimes also the roots of the same Spanish form must be sought 
in different originals: as in azogue, ‘quicksilver,’ from zuwac, but azogue, ‘ market- 
place,’ from sic. 

By a carefully composed table, illustrating the transcription of Arabian conso- 
nants, we see that the Arabian sounds ha, jim, ain, and ghain were not possible to 
the Spanish organ of speech, and that the Spaniard had no ear for the fine grada- 
tion of the aspirates to the gutturals: aleph, h?, ha, ‘ha, kaf, and qgaf, nor for that 
of the dentals dal, t2, ta and za, thé, za. J, ge, and « are pronounced equally guttu- 
ral in paja, page, xabon ; consejero, agente, ximia. This deep guttural aspirate dis- 
tinguishes the Spanish in particular from the Italian and French, and from the 
Gallician and Portuguese, where the Celts have left their soft g and j. 

It was then argued that this guttural aspirate is in truth a new element of the 
Spanish language, and that the way was prepared by the Goths for its final but 
gradual introduction by the Arabians. The original languages and the principal 
dialects of Spain had no guttural; but in the oldest documents of the Castilian may 
be traced the pronunciation of the present guttural signs j, g, and 2, by rhyme as 
well as by transcriptions from Latin, Greek, and Arabian words. The constant 
gradations from ¢ and y to j palatal, to g guttural, and finally to the guttural 
aspirate jota, would indicate a natural organic growth, if this guttural did not ap- 
pear first and most strongly pronounced where the Arabians lived longest; while 
contemporary authors declare the gutturals new and difficult to utter. 

Finally, Prof. Stengel showed the influence of Arabian poetry on the Castilian, 
and concluded with a description of the literary remains of the Arabic in the 
Escurial library. 

2. Brief Vocabulary of the Aino Dialect spoken in the Kurile 
Islands of Shumshu and Simushir, by M. Alphonse Pinart, of Paris ; 


presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


This vocabulary was obtained by M. Pinart from Paul Ouiai, an Aleut by birth, 
now living on the island of Afognak (Alaska), and who had spent forty years in 
the Kurile islands, having been sent thither by the Russo-American company. It 
contains about two hundred words and phrases. 


8. Remarks on the Oldest Chinese Religious Belief, by Rev. 
R. 8. Maclay, Missionary to China. 


Dr. Maclay directed attention to the distinctive features of Chinese character, 
and to their striking non-accordance with the commonly accepted doctrines of 
Chinese religion. He held it to be impossible that such views should have formed 
such a character and prepared such a history. He was inclined to solve the diffi- 
culty by supposing a derivation from the ancient patriarchs of an earlier and purer 
form of religion, which had later disappeared. 

The same subject was commented upon by Dr. M. C. White, Pres’t Woolsey, and 
Rev. J. K. Wight. Pres’t Woolsey rehearsed the conflicting views of the early 
Jesuit missionaries as to primitive monotheism, which showed the great difficulty 
of the question; he was not satisfied with Dr. Maclay’s theory. 


4. On the Greek Kronos, by Pres’t T. D. Woolsey, of New 
Haven. 


In this paper, after noticing the common identification of the name Kronos with 
Chronos, ‘time,’ and the derivation proposed by Godfrey Hermann, Pres’t Wool- 
sey brought forward the evidences of the worship of such a divinity, as a god of 
the seasons and of agriculture. Preller’s view was advocated on this point, and 
at the same time the opinion was defended, which Preller also favors, that in Crete 
and in Rhodes there was a confusion introduced into the mythology between 
Kronos and the Phcenician Baal-Moloch. The analogy of Saturn was considered, 
who was also a god of agriculture and the seasons—the name being derived from 
the root lying in sero, ‘sow,’ and not in sat; and to whom, independently of any 
Moloch influence most probably, were offered human sacrifices in the early times 
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of the Italian religions. The Kronia and Saturnalia present a striking point of 
resemblance between the Italian and Hellenic (especially Athenian) festivals in 
honor of those gods respectively. Kronos never came into very important rela- 
tion to the religion of common life and worship. 

Pres’t Woolsey also exhibited copies of certain very fragmentary Greek inscrip- 
tions, found in the remarkable ruins of Husn Suleyman, ‘the Stronghold of Solo- 
mon,’ lying two days’ journey to the north-east of Tripoli, on the Syrian coast. 
“They occupy a basin surrounded by high ridges. There are two principal ruins. 
The southernmost and largest covers a rectangle of 450 by 280 feet, with walls 
from ten to forty feet high, according as rubbish has accumulated. 

“The centre of each side is occupied by a portal ten feet wide, twenty feet high, 
and eight feet thick. The lintel over the east gate is a single stone twenty-one feet 
long, ten wide, and five high. On the lower part of this lintel is one of the in- 
scriptions of which copies are sent. Another stone at the northeast corner meas- 
ures 30 by 93 by 44 feet, and is at an elevation of thirty feet from the ground. 
The other inscriptions are on a tablet on a large stone to the right of the northern 
doorway. There are many points of resemblance between the seruins and those 
of Baalbec and Palmyra.” 

Pres’t Woolsey said he had not been able to make anything out of these in- 
scriptions. 

5. On the Japanese Use of the Chinese Mode of Writing, by Mr. 
A. Van Name, of New Haven. 


The Chinese language occupies in Japan a position not unlike that which the 
Latin so long held, and still to some extent holds, in Europe. It is the learned 
tongue, the language of most books written by and for scholars, especially of his- 
torical and religious works. Chinese words constitute also no small portion of the 
vocabulary of the Japanese language both written and spoken, a proportion vary- 
ing of course with the degree of culture of the writer or speaker, and also wiih the 
subject matter. From this state of affairs has arisen a curious mixture of the 
Chinese and Japanese modes of writing, and a perplexing use of the Chinese char- 
acter, which adds immensely to the difficulty of learning the language. The Japa- 
nese syllabic alphabet or kana—in which, as the name implies, a certain number of 
Chinese characters, more or less abridged in form, are borrowed to represent sounds, 
apart from their proper meaning—is seldom exclusively used even in pure Japa- 
nese works. The wfa or songs, which are almost the only examples of a style 
nearly or quite free from Chinese words, are written with a mixture of kana 
and Chinese characters, the latter here standing as signs, not of Chinese, but 
of Japanese words, of equivalent meaning, which in reading must always be sub- 
stituted. In the simplest styles of writing designed for the uneducated, there is 
still usually a small percentage of Chinese characters, and in the average literary 
style the proportion rises to above one half. Of these characters, an average of 
perhaps one third stand, as in the ufa above mentioned, for Japanese words, and 
are uniformly so read; another portion are read as Chinese, and the remainder 
may be taken in either way, just as in English we so commonly have the choice be- 
tween synonymous words of Anglo-Saxon and of Latin origin. The line of division 
between the Chinese and Japanese characters agrees roughly with the division into 
notional and relational words, the former being mostly writien in Chinese, and the 
latter, with many exceptions, in Japanese. Within the limits of the same word 
also, we find the Chinese character, which is unsuited to an inflected language like 
the Japanese, frequently supplemented by the kana. The Japanese verb is in 
general first written ideographically, in the root form as it were, and the termina- 
tion is then added in kana; or, to a character which in Chinese is used indifferently 
for the adjective and adverb, the appropriate adjective or adverbial ending is joined. 
Where Chinese characters are taken individually as here, without the order and 
connection of the Chinese sentence to fix their meaning, this additional determina- 
tion is necessary. Sometimes a final syllable, not an inflection, is thus written. 
The syllable ra written after the Chinese character tsz, ‘ self,’ suggests the word by 
which it is to be read, namely, onodzkara. As a further help, for the benefit of 
those who are less familiar with the Chinese character, either the Chinese sound 
or the Japanese word by which it is to be translated, according as the one or the 
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other is to be employed, is often written at the side in kana, or this is done only in 
the case of the less common and familiar characters, or at the first occurrence of 
a given character, which when it occurs again in the same book is written without 
the kana. Works written in Chinese by Japanese authors, and Japanese editions 
of native Chinese works, are frequently provided with helps of a similar nature. 
Sometimes merely signs to indicate the order of the words in the Japanese sentence 
where this differs from the Chinese are used; or, beside these, Japanese particles 
of relation, prepositions, &c., and terminations are added, more or less fully, and 
occasionally a complete translation in kana by the side of the Chinese. 

The above is a general statement of what may be called the natural and regular 
use of the Chinese characters in Japanese, i.e. the use in which the characters, 
whether employed singly or in combinations of two or more, retain their estab- 
lished Chinese sense. There remain to be considered some deviations from this 
usage of more or less frequent occurrence. 

1. The cases in which individual characters have acquired in Japan a different 
sense from that which they have in China are few and unimportant. A Japanese 
compound is, however, frequently written with two Chinese characters which cor- 
respond in meaning to the two parts of the compound, but do not form a combina- 
tion of equivalent meaning. For example, éegami, ‘letter,’ compounded of te ‘hand’ 
and kami ‘ paper,’ is written with the characters shew chi; yuki-todoki, ‘to be thor- 
ough, complete,’ compounded of yuki ‘go’ and todoki ‘arrive,’ is written with the 
characters hing tsie. Neither of these combinations would be understood in Chinese, 
and they are to be taken merely as ideographic representations of Japanese words. 
But in sho-motsz (mandarin pronunciation shuwuh), ‘ book,’ literally ‘ written thing,’ 
we have apparently a new compound of Chinese elements formed after Japanese 
analogy. Jono, the Japanese equivalent of motsz, is frequently joined to the root 
of a verb, forming a noun which denotes in general the result or product of the 
verbal action. 

2. Japanese words of two or more syllables are frequently resolved into parts 
which have an independent meaning, though not the real elements of the word, 
and these are then written ideographically in Chinese. Thus mudzkashiki, ‘ diffi- 
cult,’ a word in which the derivative adjective termination kashiki appears, is 
analyzed into mudzka ‘six days’ (ka being the Chinese numerative ko, which is not 
limited to the same classes of objects as in Chinese usage) and shiki ‘spread,’ and 
is written with the Chinese characters liu ko fu; deki, ‘to accomplish,’ ‘to be able,’ 
is resolved into de ‘go out’ and ki ‘come,’ and is written accordingly with the 
characters ch’uh lai. 

3. Chinese characters are used with a purely phonetic value to write Japanese 
words, which are spelled out syllable by syllable. In this way are written some 
words in common use: e.g. shewa, with shi ‘world’ and hwa ‘speak;’ danna, 
‘master,’ with ¢s’e ‘also’ and na ‘that.’ This method, the same as that on which 
the kana is constructed, is even older than the introduction of the kana. In the 
Man-yo-shu, a collection of ancient poetry made about the middle of the eighth 
century, some of the poems are written wholly with Chinese characters taken pho- 
netically, others with a mixture of ideographic and phonetic characters. In the 
three oldest histories of Japan, of a somewhat earlier date than the Man-yd-shu, 
occasional words, especially proper names, are written phonetically. But this 
ancient and the modern usage here spoken of differ from the kana not only in 
employiag the full form of the Chinese character, but also in representing a given 
syllable by a great variety of Chinese characters having the same sound, while the 
katakana, which corresponds to* the Chinese square character, uses but one form 
for each syllable, and the hiragana, which answers to the running hand, seldom 
more than three or four. There are three different styles of Chinese pronuncia- 
tion in use in Japan, derived probably from different Chinese dialects, though to 
connect each with a particular dialect is now, owing to changes which have taken 
place in Chinese as well as Japanese pronunciation since the time of separation, 
a matter of some difficulty. 

4, A Japanese word is not infrequently written by a combination of the two 
preceding methods. Thus mokuwromi, ‘plan,’ is resolved into moku-ro-mi, and the 
first two parts are written phonetically with muh ‘eye’ and lun ‘discourse,’ but 
the third, which is also the verb ‘see,’ is represented ideographically by the char- 
acter kien, ‘see’; medetaki, ‘joyful, is treated as if compounded of me ‘eye,’ de ‘go 
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out,’ and taki, the first two being written ideographically by muh ch’uh, and the 
third phonetically by the character toh, ‘ guess.’ 

5. A few new characters have been formed out of Chinese elements. Tswji, 
‘cross-roads,’ is represented by a combination of the 24th radical, the cross which 
stands for the numeral ten, and the 162d radical, which conveys the idea of motion ; 
tara, ‘cod-fish,’ by the character for ‘snow’ and the radical for ‘fish.’ These 
combinations are only ideographic signs of Japanese words, and have no corres- 
ponding Chinese sound. This method of forming new characters is similar to that 
of which so extensive use is made in the Cochin-Chinese. 


Rev. Mr. Ward pointed out that the Japanese usages, as here stated, furnish a 
complete parallel to almost every one of the perplexing usages of the Assyrian 
cuneiform, which have long been the principal obstacle in the way of crediting and 
accepting the results of Assyrian decipherment. Prof. Whitney referred to their 
analogy with the Huzvaresh character, as understood by its latest investigators. 


6. Remarks on the Study of Hindu Religions, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney said he had been led by the recent appearance of several works 
on the subject of the religion of India to put together a few cursory thoughts re- 
specting it. He set forth the peculiar difficulties of the investigation, consisting in 
the immense spread and intricate and diverse development of this religion, or body 
of religions, having its principal root in a primitive popular faith, but extended, as 
it grew, to various and heterogeneous races, and everywhere tinged and modified 
by their special beliefs; while its documents, though abundant, are incomplete, 
imperfectly accessible, and in part artificial, individual lucubrations, wanting in 
representative and depictive character. He sketched the principal periods of 
religious history: the Vedic; the post-Vedic, transition period; the period of 
Brahmanism, and its later philosophical and sect developments; and Buddhism; 
referring to the peculiar difficulties that surround each, and the errors into which 
students are liable to fall respecting them. These errors are especially the sketch- 
ing in too freely and securely of the defective parts of a fragmentary history; 
the overvaluing of documents of doubtful character; and an exaggerated estimate 
of the absolute worth of Hindu metaphysical and religious philosophizings. The 
collection and investigation, in a spirit of the most cautious, even distrustful, criti- 
cism, of original materials is still the chief need, and will furnish infinite labor for 
a long time to come. 

7. On the Language of the Zulus, by Rev. 8. B. Stone, Mis- 
sionary in South Africa. 

Mr. Stone gave some account of the structure of the languages of which the 
Zulu is an example, and presented comparative vocabularies illustrating their rela- 
tionship to one another. 

After the presentation of this communication, the Society passed 
a vote of thanks to the Faculty of the some, 4 School for the use 
of their library for its meeting, and adjourned, to come together 
again in Boston, on the 7th of May, 1873. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Proceedings at Boston, May 21st, 1873. 


Tue Society met at 10 o’clock a. M., as usual, at the Library of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Dr, R. Anderson, 
the only Vice-president present, took the chair, but withdrew on 
account of ill health, and the meeting was conducted by Pres’t 
Woolsey. 

The aoene on the Society’s financial condition was presented b 
the Corresponding Secretary, to whom, since the removal of Prot 
Gilman from New Haven, the Directors had committed the charge 
of the Treasury. Its main substance was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 22,1872, - - - - = $279.25 
Annual assessments paidin, - - - - - = $760.00 
Sale of the Journal, - - - - - - - 10.09 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - - : 60.93 
Total receipts of the year, - - - - - - 831.02 
$1,110.27 
EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of Journal and Proceedings, - - - - - = $140.23 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 61.45 
Total expenditures of the year, - - - - - $204.18 
Balance on hand, May 21st, 1873, - - - - - - - 906.09 
$1,110.27 


The Librarian excused himself for not being prepared with a 
detailed report of the accessions to the Library since the last 
annual meeting. He mentioned the principal gifts received, and 
the donors of them, in anticipation of the full report, which would 
appear in due time, with the Proceedings. The most valuable ac- 
cessions had been a nearly complete set of the earlier publications 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, given by the Society, and a couple 
of boxes of missionary publications, from all parts of the world, 
given by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the second half of 
the tenth volume of the Journal would probably be in the hands 
of members before the next annual meeting. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
meeting to be held in New Haven, on the 15th of October. Also, 
that Mr. A. Van Name had been designated by them to fill the 
place on the Committee of Publication made vacant by the death 


of Prof. Hadley. 
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They further recommended for election, as Corporate Members, 
Mr. James F. Meline, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; 
Mr. William F. Stearns. of Orange, N. J.; 
Mr. Richard Sullivan, of Boston. 


The gentlemen thus recommended were elected by the Society. 

A committee of nomination for officers for the ensuing year was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. H. Trumbull, T. 8. Perry, and 
C. R. Hale. Dr. R. Anderson of Boston repeated peremptorily 
his request, already once or twice made and overruled bs the 
wishes of members, to be excused, on account of advanced age and 
infirmities, from the place long held by him in the government of 
the Society. Prof. Whitney also begged to be relieved, after 
eighteen years’ service, of the duties of Librarian. The following 
ticket was, after consultation, presented by the committee, and 
elected by the Society : 


President—Prof. E. E. Sarissury, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Rev. N. G. Crarx, D.D., Boston. 
Vice- Presidents 


Hon. Perer Parker, M.D., Washington. 
Rev. T. D. Wootsry, LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurtney, Ph.D., “ 
Seer. of Class. Sect.—Prof. W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D., “ 
Recording Secretary—Prof. Ezra Aspot, LL.D., “ 
Treas. and Librarian—Mr. Avptson Van Name, “ 
Mr. J W. Barrow, « 
Mr. A. I. Cornegat, 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., . 
Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., 
Dr. Cuarves PickERiNG, 
Prof. Suort, LL.D., 


Directors 


New Haven. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
New Haven. 
New York. 
New York. 
Princeton. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
New York. 


Rev. W. H. Warp, D.D., “ New York. 


The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Society 
to the unusual losses which it had sustained during the past year 
by the death of its members: namely, of 

Sir John Bowring, of London, 


Prof. Julius Fiirst. of Leipzig, 
M. Stanislas Julien, of Paris, 


who were Honorary Members; of 


Rev. J. W. Johnson, missionary in China, 
Rev. A. T. Pratt, M.D., missionary at Constantinople, 


Corresponding Members; and of 


Mr. Charles Folsom, of Cambridge, 
Mr. George Gibbs, of New Haven, 
’ Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven, 


Corporate Members. 
The Secretary remarked upon the services severally rendered 
by these gentlemen to Oriental and philological learning, and was 
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followed in the same strain by some of the members present. - 
The three honorary members were so well known to scholars 
everywhere that only a brief reference to their lives and works 
was called for. Dr. Pratt we had seen at our meetings, and he 
had repeatedly sent valuable communications, besides enriching 
with gifts of books and other objects the Society’s collections. 
It had reason, on its own account, to join with those who were 
lamenting the death of so able a man and so excellent a scholar, 
cut off in the very prime of life. Mr. Folsom was formerly a 
leading and active member, and for some years librarian, of the 
Society. In the retirement to which his age and infirm health had 
lately condemned him, he had been lost from our sight but not 
from our memory; his fine taste, keen critical judgment, and 
unequalled readiness to help every literary enterprise, were known 
to all friends of learning in America, and would cause his name to 
be held in perpetual remembrance among them. Mr. Gibbs had 
lived a life in part of adventure and hardship in the wild country 
of our farthest West, as a scientific aud ethnographic explorer, 
and was recognized through the world as one o the prominent 
authorities respecting the American Indians, their connections, 
customs, and languages. His collections are in process of publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution; his papers 
are left, for the most part, to the Historical Society of New York. 

Dr. Clark og of the great value of Dr. Pratt’s labors as a 
translator of the Bible into the Armeno-Turkish; possessing, as 
as he did, an uncommon knowledge both of the Turkish as spoken 
b = common people, and of the more refined and mixed literary 
dialect. 

‘The Secretary spoke more at length, and with deep feeling, in 
which all present shared, of the loss.sustained by the Society in the 
death of its late President, Prof. Hadley. He begged, however, 
to be allowed to leave to others the task of sketching his life and 
analyzing and estimating his character as man and as scholar; he 
himself was struck too nearly by the blow which had taken away 
his most trusted companion in study during nearly a quarter of a 
century, his admired and revered colleague and counsellor, and his 
loved friend. Prof. Goodwin paid a warm tribute to the admira- 
ble scholarship of Prof. Hadley. Pres’t Woolsey bore testimon 
to the extraordinary accuracy and tenacity of his memory, his 
remarkable facility in acquiring and communicating knowledge, 
and the very wide range of his learning. He also illustrated by 
anecdote his wit and playfulness, and spoke of the moral traits 
which stamped his character with a rare beauty, and made him 
deeply respected and beloved by all who knew him. 

On motion, a Committee, consisting of Prof. Goodwin, Rev. Mr. 
Hale, and Prof. Abbot, was appointed to prepare resolutions ex- 
= of the respect of the Society for the memory of Prof. 

adley, and their i sense of bereavement in view of his death. 


The following resolutions were reported by them, and unanimously 
adopted : 
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Resolved, That the American Oriental Society feel that by the death of their late 
President, Professor James Hadley, they have sustained an irreparable loss, in 
common with the whole body of American scholars. They feel that the cause of 
learning has rarely been called to mourn for one who combined such breadth and 
depth and soundness of scholarship as were possessed by Professor Hadley in 
classical, Oriental, and comparative philology, and in general literature. For them- 
selves, they appreciate most fully, in this time of bereavement, that they have 
never had a member who has labored more earnestly in their behalf, or one who 
has done more, by profound learning and untiring zeal, to promote the interests 
and extend the usefulness of the Society. 

Resolved, That this expression of respect to the memory of Professor Hadley be 
entered in the Records of the Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of 
their late President. 


It is proper to add here a few particulars respecting Prof. 
Hadley’s life : 


James Hadley was born in Fairfield, New York, March 30th, 1821. His father 
was professor of chemistry in the Medical College then located at that place. His 
early education was received in the Fairfield academy. He was a precocious 
scholar, as is shown by a memorandum of his studies between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years, drawn up by himself; reading Virgil, Livy, and Tacitus before 
his tenth year, beginning Greek at ten, and acquiring Hebrew by private study at 
sixteen. He was also distinguished from boyhood by the force of his character, 
and the influence exerted over his fellows. An accident in his ninth year made 
him lame for life. After teaching three years in the academy at Fairfield, he 
entered Yale College as a Junior in 1840, graduating foremost in his class in 1842. 
He staid one year following as resident graduate, devoting himself especially to 
mathematical studies, of which he was always exceedingly fond, and in which he 
exhibited, in the opinion of men fully qualified to judge, an extraordinary ability. 
The next two years were spent in theological studies. In 1845 he entered the 
service of Yale College as tutor, becoming assistant professor of Greek in 1848, 
and succeeding Dr. Woolsey as full professor in 1851. From his first engagement 
in the duties of instruction he remained in New Haven, devoted to them and to 
his private studies, only with an interval of nearly three years, between 1865 and 
1868, during which he was prostrated by a severe attack of disease, that doubtless 
undermined his constitution, although he appeared for the time to have shaken it 
off completely. His studies, outside of his own department of Greek, included 
especially Hebrew and Arabic, Sanskrit, the Celtic languages (particularly Welsh), 
and Armenian. In all these, his facility of acquisition, joined with a memory as 
retentive and ready as it was philosophic, and with a judgment exceptionally sound 
and penetrating, made him a superior scholar. In comparative philology he was 
profoundly versed. The system of Roman law later attracted his interest and 
received his attention, and he lectured upon it regularly during the past five years, 
to the Senior class in the College and to the Law students: he also gave a course 
upon the subject as one of the University series at Harvard College, early in 1871. 
Since his death, his lectures are published, under the title of “ Introduction to 
Roman Law” (New York, 1873). Also a volume of his scattered essays and 
papers, under the title “Essays, Philological and Critical” (as above).: His 
“Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges ” was put forth in 1860, and an abridg- 
ment of it in 1869. To the last edition of Webster’s dictionary he contributed a 
“Brief History of the English Language,” with grammatical sketches and speci- 
mens of the successive forms of the language. He was stricken down by a fever 
only two days after conducting the autumn meeting of the Society in October, 1872, 
and, after a severe and painful illness of several weeks, died on the fourteenth of 
November. Pres’t Porter’s sermon preached at his funeral, giving a sketch of his 
life and labors and an estimate of his character, was printed in the New Englander 
(New Haven) for January, 1873, and has been issued as a separate pamphlet, with 
the addition of the memorandum referred to above, and of a nearly complete list 
of his writings. 

Professor Hadley was elected a member of the Society in 1848, and in 1851 
entered its Board of Direction as Secretary of the Classical Section, on the with- 
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drawal of the late Dr. Beck from that office. He held the position until May, 1871, 
when he was elected President. He was also for many years one of the Committee 
of Publication, and has repeatedly served as Secretary pro tempore. Hardly any 
member has ever been more constant in his attendance at the Society’s meetings, 
or has contributed more regularly and essentially to their interest by communica- 
tions and by participation in discussions. The records show that he read twenty 
papers before the Society between 1849 and 1872; a part of them have been 
printed in the Journal, a part in other places. 


Extracts from the correspondence were read by the Secretary. 
From Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D., dated Canton, Jan. 7th, 1873: 


.... “Tt was only about a year ago that the Society’s Proceedings for 1868 
reached me, and I was surprised to find in it my letter of June 17th, 1868, which 
was written with entire informality, and not with any idea that it would be pub- 
lished. If you feel still an interest in the points raised in that letter and in the 
discussion that followed it, I will comment on my friend Dr. Martin’s remarks as 
to the reasons for using the term Tien-chu: 1. Far from escaping the difficulties 
in using the two rival terms Shin and Shang-ti, the use of Tien-chu made three 
instead of two; 2. The very last thing which a great majority of Protestants wished 
to find was a common ground which would confound them with Roman Catholics ; 
3. I am at a loss to say wherein in this matter we could profit by the experience 
of the Roman Catholics; 4. There could not possibly be any advantage to Protes- 
tants from the currency which Tien-chu and chu have in China. Christianity as 
professed and taught by Protestants wants to stand on its own basis among this 
people. And to that end we need to preserve our own terms for the statement of 
our doctrines and views. The effort to introduce Tien-chu, at any rate, failed 
wholly, and the term has fallen into entire disuse even among those Protestants 
who adopted it for the reasons stated by Dr. Martin. The two parties—those 
preferring and using Shin and Shang-ti respectively—are gradually drawing nearer 
to each other. The bitterness engendered by the controversy is passing away, 
and by tacit consent each party uses more or less the term of the other. And in 
time, in the nature of things, the usage will come to be to employ Shin as the 
common appellation for ‘God’ and ‘gods,’ and Shang-ti as a title equivalent to 
‘Supreme Ruler.’ 

“A subject of decided interest for exposition would be the Triad Society in this 
country. It is a political organization for the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
and the restoration of the native Ming. The last rebellion, the chief of which held 
Nanking so long, and which was by some regarded as quasi-Christian in its origin, 
was an outbreak of the Triad Society. As they found in Christian books a trinity, 
and as in some of these that trinity was called Shang-ti, they adopted Shang-ti as 
a substitute for Triad, in order to conceal their identity. The trick was long suc- 
cessful; and even many missionaries supposed the rebellion to have broken out in 
consequence of persecution commenced against worshippers of Shang-ti. 

“Tn this province of Canton are five broadly marked dialects. Or if we goa 
little east, into the province of Fuh-Kien, there are along the coast, in the space 
of six hundred miles, six dialects so different that their respective speakers are 
unintelligible to one another, although they all read and write the same char- 
acters.” .... 


From Prof. F. P. Brewer, dated Pireus, Greece, April 26th, 
1873: 

.. “Enclosed is a rude outhne of the walls recently discovered in Athens. 
They are situated to the east of Hagia Triada and north of Hermes Street, but not 
quite so far east as the position which E. Curtius calls “ eventuelle Mauerlinie” in 
the small map on page 38 of his Typography of Athens (1868). The north ex- 
tremity of the walls is close to an open drain represented in that map. A space 
has been laid bare for a distance of about 50 meters, which seems to have been a 
sort of narrow boulevard: a street 6 meters wide, with walls on each side, and 
running nearly north and south. The eastern or inner wall is 2.6 meters thick, 
and for much of the way only the outer face remains. This resembles a polygonal 
or Cyclopean wall one meter high, resting on a low base, and still surmounted, in 
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a place where the wall is solid, by squared stones of another meter in height. 
The facing stones are of bluish marble, of comparatively little thickness. In the 
wall is set edgewise a slab of Pentelic marble, one meter high and resting on a 
base. On each side it has the inscription OPO KEPAMEIKOY in a perpendicu- 
lar line. The outer wall is 5 meters thick, and in its present state rises but half 
a meter higher than the street. To the west of it the earth has been removed to 
a greater depth, showing that the outer face of the wall is built regularly of 
squared stones, in courses of uniform height. The lowest course visible seems to 
be of long stones. The second is of stones nearly square, about .45 m. high by .6 
long. The next is of the same height, of stones twice the length, placed so as to 
break joints with the course below. The fourth and fifth courses are like the 
second; the fifth is like the third. The seventh course is interrupted in several 
places by openings, on a level with the street inside, penetrating through the wall, 
apparently for the discharge of water from the street. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there were not many more courses above. Just below the level of the 
cross channels there was a pottery drain running lengthwise in the wall, .4 m. 
wide by .8 high. . . . [Details of the discoveries farther south are omitted, as. being 
hardly intelligible without the chart.]....In the southeast corner of the tract 
represented there have been brought to light a congeries of walls which would be 
puzzling to draw, and still more so to explain: they make one impatient for further 
excavations. 

“ The interesting matters thus far learned are: 1. the limit of the Kerameikos; 
2. the place where the street of the tombs entered the city; 3. the existence of a 
street along the inside of the thick wall, separated from the city by a second inte- 
rior wall. An examination of the existing traces of the walls elsewhere may lead 
to the discovery of second lines parallel to them. Several interesting monuments 
have been unearthed: among them one long inscription which I had hoped to copy 
for you; but it was inaccessivle when I went to Athens yesterday.” 


Communications were now called for and presented. 
1, On the Work of the American Palestine Exploration Society, 
by Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


Mr. Ward stated that the Society had just sent an exploring party—consisting of 
Lieut. Steever, U. S. A., commander, and Prof. John A. Paine, a member of the 
American Oriental Society, archeologist and naturalist—to commence the survey 
of that part of Palestine which lies east of the Jordan, together with the adjacent 
regions of Syria, Moab, etc. During the time that the members of the expedition 
were delayed at Beirut, they had made up a competent party of surveyors and 
other assistants. Two new Greek inscriptions had been found by Prof. Paine, 
commemorating the building of one of the roads from Beirut; copies of these had 
been taken, and would be sent to this country. Excellent squeezes and casts of 
the curious Hamath inscriptions had also been obtained. Mr. Ward urged the 
claims of the Exploration Society to a more liberal support by the American public. 


2. A Phenician Grammar, by Prof. Alexander Meyrowitz, of 
New York; presented by Rev. Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward, in Prof. Meyrowitz’s absence, laid the Grammar before the Society, 
explaining briefly its character. It includes all the words and forms found in the 
texts appended to Schréder’s grammar, and those in Gesenius’s Monwmenta. It 
employs throughout the Phenician characters, differing in this respect from Levy’s 
somewhat more complete dictionary. 

After the presenting of these papers, the Society took an hour’s 
recess, 


On the reassembling of the Society after the recess, the chair 
was taken by Prof. Goodwin, of Cambridge, and the reading of 
communications was resumed, 


| 
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3. On the so-called Vowel-Increment, with special reference to 
the views of Mr. J. Peile, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney reminded the Society that three years ago he had brought before 
it a brief criticism (afterward printed in the North American Review, for July 
1870). of Mr. J. Peile’s ‘Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology.” To this 
criticism Mr. Peile has made courteous reference and reply in the recently pub- 
lished second edition of his book. Especially, in a note at the end of a chapter 
(pp. 196-8), he has defended his position upon the most important point criticized : 
namely, the nature and origin of the increment of vowel in early Indo-European 
language—the change of 7 to @ or ai, of u to 6 or au—whether it be organic, or 
phonetic only. After fairly stating the objections brought against his view that it 
is organic and primarily significant—1l. that the increment seems at the outset 
nowhere to have been used alone, without affixes, to convey a change of meaning; 
and 2. that it is not to be brought into even a standing connection with any defin- 
able change or changes of meaning—Mr. Peile replies that at the outset suffixes 
doubtless had a meaning as independent words, but must be supposed to have no 
longer been usable as separate words with independent meaning at the time of 
Indo-European division. This, it was retorted, is a counter-argument of no rele- 
vancy whatever, since it implies that when a suffix loses the character of indepen- 
dent word it loses the power to signify anything; and so that, for example, the -d 
and -ing and -ly of loved, loving, lovely, have no force or value. We have no more 
reason for regarding the -ika of vdidika from vid as “formal merely” than the ical 
of finical from fine. If in veda the vowel-increment is the essential thing, and the 
suffix unimportant, it should be the same in vedmi, ‘I know’; and what should be 
thought then of vidmas, ‘we know’? Words like béuddha from buddha are the 
exceptional cases, and should be interpreted by the analogy of such as mdruta 
from marut, mddhva from madhu. Mr. Peile discusses the whole subject with a 
levity ill suited to its importance. Collocation, combination, and subsequent inte- 
gration, with frequent development of secondary internal changes which have 
afterward attained to important significance, have been the characteristic mode of 
formation in our family of languages; we have no right to assume anything dif- 
ferent for the earliest period unless on distinct and cogent evidence. The doctrine 
Mr. Peile defends is a mere dictum of Schleicher, an assumption, which Schleicher 
himself never took the trouble to establish by argument. Nor does it seem to be 
supportable by any sufficient evidence. A discussion of the facts of the occurrence 
of the vowel-increment, chiefly in the verb and in Sanskrit, was given, in order to 
show that there was regularly a sufficient apparatus of affixes to make the forms 
without the increment, and that no department of verbal use, whether mode or 
tense, depended on the increment or stood connected with it. The case begins 
in Greek to be a little different, and in Germanic still more so, with completest 
development in the most recent tongues: after the usual fashion of a phonetic 
alteration, finally applied to significant uses. Reduplication is an agency of an 
entirely different character in word-formation. sufficient analogy, as regards the 
possibility of the phonetic process, is found in our own mine, house, from Anglo- 
Saxon min, his. The evidence for the theory which connects the increment with 
the accent was next succinctly presented, and declared tolerably satisfactory, 
though not absolutely so. It is the most plausible doctrine, according to present 
evidence, that the increment was originally a purely phonetic extension of the vowel 
of an accented syllable, made at a definite early period in the history of Indo- 
European speech. Such special phonetic phenomena are wont to be of limited 
duration: compare, for example, the Germanic umilaut, a like case of a phonetic 
change running a definite career, soon divorced in appearance from its real cause, 
extended irregularly by false analogies, and turned, to a considerable extent, to 
the uses of expression. The views of Curtius and Corssen on the subject were 
referred to and brietly criticized. Corssen, especially, unwittingly declares the 
accentual theory perfectly acceptable; since he pronounces it possible only on the 
assumption of a primitive accentuation in Indo-Kuropean different from the later, 
and then, in the next breath, acknowledges this assumption to be unavoidable. 
Finally, Schleicher's theory of an organic vowel-increment, in two grades, was 
condemned and deplored as the most conspicuous and pervading error in his admi- - 
rable hand-book of comparative philology. 


| 
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Other points in Mr. Peile’s volume were touched upon much more briefly; espe- 
cially, his proposals and discussions upon matters of phonetic theory. These con- 
stitute the chief peculiarity of the second edition as compared with the first; and, 
as Prof. Whitney thought, on the whole to the disadvantage of the former, since 
the author had not yet so familiarized himself with the subject as to make his 
treatment of it profitable. No other writer had been more venturesome in sugges- 
tion, and few with less success. Prof. Whitney defended his own view as to the 
essential character of the h, as corresponding surd to the sonant vowels, semivowels, 
and nasals; and also as to the necessity of arranging and presenting the whole 
alphabet, vowels and consonants together, in one connected scheme. He objected 
to the current estimates of different articulations as harder and softer, as heavier 
and lighter, and maintained that the grand movement in Indo-European alphabetic 
development was from both extremities of the alphabetic system toward its middle, 
from extreme to medial degrees of openness and closeness respectively, depending 
not on absolute ease and difficulty of articulation, but on ease of transition from one 
articulating position to another in the rapid processes of trained adult utterance. 


4. Statistics of Sanskrit Verbal Forms in the Nala and —— 
vad-Gita, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


By way of appendix to his former statement as to the verb in the Sdma-Veda 
(presented in May, 1872), and in order to furnish ground for the comparison of 
the use of verbal forms in the Vedic dialect and the later classical language, Prof. 
Avery has made out a similar detailed view of all the persons, numbers, tenses, 
moods, and voices as found to occur in the episode of Nala from the Mahabharata 
(Bopp’s edition), and in the Bhagavad-Gitaé (Schlegel and Lassen’s edition). The 
two together make a body of text pretty nearly equal to that of the Saéma-Veda 
(1673 verses, against 1549). The summary of the results (neglecting the persons) 
is a8 follows: 

|primitive verb.| causative. || desiderative. 

act. | med.) pass.| act. med.) pass. act. 

Present: 
indic. 599, 195) 140); 25 6 6 2 
opt. 105) 21 9 
imper. 206; 44) 7) 2] 3 1 

Imperfect, 38) 7/22] 2 

Aorist : 
indic. 18 
subj. 6 

1 


Perfect, 350) 26 
Future in ¢dsmi, 20 
Future in syémi : 
indic. 132; 
imper. i 
The entire absence of the intensive conjugation in this scheme will be remarked. 
The detail for the different forms of the aorist (according to Bopp’s classification) 


2 


Aorist. . | v. VI. 
1 8 
1 4 

1 


1 1 


imper. | 
The occurrence of the participles is as follows: 
primitive verb.||causative.|| desiderative. | intensive. 


act. | mid.) pass.|| act. | act. mid. mid. 
213) 64 | 28 || 24 1 3 2 1 


5 


is: 

Present, || 
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Also the passive participle in éa, from the primitive verb, occurs 848 times (as 
verbal form, or used predicately without copula, 219 times); that in na, 49 times; 
the participle in ¢a from the causative, 37 times; from the desiderative, 4 times. 
The compound perfect participle in tavant is found 26 times; that in navant, 2 
times. The infinitive in twm from the primitive verb, 97 times; from the causative, 
6 times. The gerunds in tvd and ya from the primitive verb, 192 times and 243 
times; from the causative, 8 times and 17 times, respectively. The gerundive 
(future passive participle) in tavya, 26 times; that in ya, 65 times. 


5. On the Vedic Style, by Dr. M. W. Easton, of Hartford, 
Conn. ; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


The literary character of the Vedas, Dr. Easton said, is less known than their 
philological value, and of the former too high an opinion is generally entertained. 
For the most part, it may be briefly said, these hymns are not less devoid of human 
interest than of divine. Some rise to sublimity in the contemplation of the 
numen in Nature, but in general nothing can be more barren of interest other than 
such as the student derives from their language, or from their revelations of the 
life of their remote age. A striking feature is their monotony, and the resemblance 
in content of the different hymns, especially in each particular group—a resem- 
blance not in aim and plan (unity being mainly wanting), nor in repetition of words 
and phrases, but in material content, the thoughts and similes and metaphors. To 
illustrate these characteristics, the group of hymns (21, comprising 174 verses) 
addressed to the Dawn (ushas) were taken up and analyzed. They are among 
the most beautiful and best-known hymns in the whole collection. They show 
the wavering, natural in a developing mythology, between personification and 
deification. At the basis of the whole series lie a few simple notions ; which, how- 
ever, it is not easy to present and weigh systematically. The amount of absolute 
verbal repetition is but small. Recurring epithets are one chief source of uniform- 
ity of coloring. Some of these are such as would naturally present themselves to 
the mind of any observer; others are much less obvious: for instance, those which 
praise the Dawn as a bestower, of all things to be gained during the day, such as 
good fortune, strength, wealth, food, glory, etc. ete. Such ascriptions make up 
more than a quarter of the whole matter of the hymns; while nearly one-third 
extol the brilliancy and light-diffusing qualities of the goddess. Frequently ap- 
pears the figure of a pair of yoked horses, or ruddy cows, as bringing in the Dawn. 
Most poetical of all are the numerous verses in which it is personified as a bright 
beautiful woman, as a dancer or young wife displaying her bosom. It is praised 
as a protector, as a chaser away of darkness; or. by a contrary view, Night and 
Dawn are represented as sisters, amicably succeeding each other. And this idea 
of regular and unfailing succession, under higher direction, is sometimes dwelt 
upon, with a momentary flight into the region of more elevated thought, as the 
poet contrasts the fleeting life of man with the eternal recurrence of the morning 
light. The Dawn is also often invoked as bearer of the sacrifice to the gods or 
of the gods to the sacrifice, or as herself receiving the sacrifice. 

These various points are illustrated by Dr. Easton with full quotations of pas- 
sages, accompanied by a version. He then proceeds to translate parts of hymns 
and verses in their connection, as samples of the general style, and he closes with 
pointing out certain inferences and conclusions. 

Unlike modern verse-makers, the Vedic poet copies boldly and baldly, as if 
caring only for the needs of his indifferent verse. The reader feels that he is 
dealing with extempore compositions, or with works of which extempore compo- 
sition dictated the style. The repetitions, the freedom with which the small stock 
of poetic material is handled, the want of connection, the ejaculatory manner, is 
remarkably like the mass of extemporaneous prayer as heard with us, or like im- 
provisation. As to whether we have in the collection hymns that were the model 
of after imitators, it is not easy to say: those to the Dawn in the first book are at 
least much superior to the rest. Though probably composed for practical purposes, 
they cannot have formed part of a fully elaborated ritual, in a settled and regulated 
religion. They were prayers, and pronounced at a defined time, that of the dawn’s 
appearance. ‘In regard to the manner of composition, however, we may venture 
to frame a hypothesis. If we suppose it to have been the custom of the Vedic 
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Hindus that every householder should greet in words the return of the dawn, and 
in a natural manner express his wishes for the continuance of the morning light and 
for a share in the blessings of life, under such circumstances there would result a 
widely spread knowledge of certain apt and expressive epithets, certain simple 
more or less poetical ornaments and figures, and certain makeshifts in the construc- 
tion of verse. But as the freedom of the national manners disappeared, and laws, 
social usages, and beliefs became more and more rigid and fixed, the habit of pour- 
ing forth extemporaneous effusions Would disappear with the rest, and the latest 
forms of these productions, thus made up of material used over and over again, 
would become regarded as alone admissible to use, then as sacred, and finally as 
inspired. This process, though possibly rapid in its course, would not have been 
so suddenly completed as to prevent the contemporaneous formation of several or 
many different yet closely resembling forms of prayer, each possibly first used 
only within the limits of a single family, school, or tribe.” 


After the reading of this communication and the remarks of 
members upon it, the Society passed a vote of thanks to the 
American Academy for the use of its room, and adjourned, to 
meet again in New Hayen on the 15th of October, 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct, 15th and 16th, 1873, 


The Society met at 3 o'clock p. u1., in the Library of the Yale 
Divinity School. The chair was taken by the President, Professor 
E. E. Salisbury. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Mr. A. Van Name, of 
New Haven, was appointed Secretary pro oe . 

The Committee of Arrangements reported that they had ac- 
cepted, on behalf of the Society, an invitation from the President 
to take tea at his house at 7 o’clock. 

It was announced on behalf of the Directors that they had ap- 
pointed the Annual meeting for 1874 to be held in Boston, on the 
2ist of May next. Also, that they recommended to the Society 
the election to membership of the following persons: 


Prof. Franklin Carter, of New Haven, 

Prof. William E. Griffis, of Japan, 

Miss Annie K. Humphrey, of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Jules Luquiens, of Cincinnati, O., 

Prof. William G. Sumner, of New Haven, and 
Mr. Alonzo Williams, of Providence, R. I., 


as Corporate Members; and 


Dr. J. C. Hepburn, of Japan, and 
Rev. J. W. Waugh, of India, 


as Corresponding Members. The recommendation was accepted 
by the Society, and the persons named were elected in the usual 
manner, 

The Corresponding Secretary exhibited to the meeting photo- 
graphic copies (taken from a plaster cast of the original) of the 
inscriptions on the trilingual stone of Tanis, presented to the Soci- 
ety by Mr. Richard Sullivan, of Boston; and he stated that Mr. 
Sullivan had also presented the photographic negatives from which 
the plates were taken, that further copies might be furnished to 
other parties, at the discretion of the Society. 

The following communications were then presented : é 

1, On the Orphic Poets and Religionists, and their Influences 
in Greece, by Pres’t T. D. Woolsey, D.D., of New Haven. 


After speaking of the name Orpheus, the derivations given to it from the root 
épd. épeg, and from ribhu of the Vedas; of the fact that the name first occurs in 
a fragment of Ibycus (Cent. vi. B. C.); and of the Thrace with which Orpheus was 
connected, the paper went on to sever the great number of forgeries, or of poems 
falsely ascribed te Orpheus, from the proper poems of the school or sect. The 
leading points of the paper were: 1. That in Cent. vi. B. C. a body of men, the 
Orphici or Orpheotelestz, appeared at Athens, some of whom were arrant fabrica- 
tors of oracles—as Onomacritus—and whose general influence was to modify the 
Greek religions and religious traditions. 2. This sect appeared at a time when 
the Greeks felt a deeper sense of personal guilt than we can find in their earlier 
religion. They excited or made use of this feeling, and introduced purgative rites 
for the living and the dead. 3, Among their religious innovations must be nam ed 
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their initiations, in which the worship of Zagreus played a leading part. This 
divinity was a form of Dionysus with a different mythology, native in Crete, or at 
least early established there. The myths of the Eleusinian mysteries were also 
modified in the course of the movement proceeding from the Orphic sect. 4. They 
had a theogony of their own, differing from the older Hesiodic theogony. This 
was remarkable, among other things, for the conception of the world-egg, which 
may have come from the east; and altogether they seem to have felt the direct 
influence of Oriental ideas, although the author could not admit such a relation to 
Egypt as Herodotus attributes to them. 5. In this theogony a pantheistical cast 
of thinking is observable. Hence the favor which the Orphic poems had with 
later Greek philosophers; and the later pantheistic fragments had some true notion 
of the Orphic doctrine back of them. 6. In connection with their treatment of the 
myths was noticed their syncretism, or confusion of different divinities, to which 
their doctrine concerning the one and the many would naturally lead. 7. Their 
doctrine of the future life was noticed, in connection with a celebrated fragment 
of Pindar preserved by Plato in his Meno, and relating to the return of souls into 
new bodies after purgation of crime in the under world. 8. Their asceticism also 
was examined, and passages from Plato and Euripides brought forward in illustra- 
tion of it. The author owned his obligations to Lobeck’s Agloophamus, and 
endeavored to go no farther than the opinions of the earliest authors and the frag- 
ments, probably genuine, of Orphic poets warranted. 


2. Remarks on J. G. Miller’s Semitic reap! by Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Greenboro, So. Car.; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


A brief abstract of Prof. Toy’s argument is as follows: 

In his recent work entitled ‘“ The Semites, in their relation to Hamites cnt Ja- 
phetites,” Prof. Miller of Basle has attempted a solution of the old difficulty as to 
the Canaunites, who speak languages of the group called Semitic, and yet are reck- 
oned as Hamites in the ethnographical Table of Genesis (chap. x.). He holds that 
the name “ Semite” means nothing but ‘ Hamitized Japhetite,’ and that “Semitic” 
languages are simply Hamitic tongues spoken by Japhetic or Indo-European peo- 
ples. He finds his proofs in the statements of the Hebrew scriptures, in other 
ancient writers, and in the linguistic relations themselves. He first locates the 
Hamitic peoples, and tries to show that they spoke languages of the class now 
called Semitic; he then endeavors to trace the Semites of the Table to Indo-Euro- 
pean lands. While he brings forward many interesting facts, and makes valuable 
comments, he yet fails to establish his main proposition, which requires more con- 
clusive evidences than he has given. If the Hebrew national consciousness is 
sufficiently trustworthy to prove the ethnological diversity of Hebrew from Canaan- 
ite, why has it preserved no trace of the original identity of Hebrew and Japhetite ? 
By its evidence, the Hebrews were as distinct in race from Japhet as from Ham. 
Again, it is unexplainably strange that diverse Indo-European tribes should have 
utterly given up their speech as regards form and flexion, and elaborated instead a 
set of dialects which seem to point unmistakably to one parent-tongue. Nothing 
like this has occurred in historical times; Miiller’s parallels are all essentially dif- 
ferent in their circumstances. As to the homes of the Semites of the Table, viz. 
Asshur, Arphaxad, Aram, Elam, Lud, the first three are proper Semitic countries, 
showing Semitic peoples and languages; the other two are more obscure, but by 
no means necessarily Indo-European; as the names are geographical, they may 
indicate regions possessed by both Indo-Europeans and Semites. Then as to the lan- 
guages of the Hamites of the Table, viz. Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan: those of 
Canaan and one Cushite region (Ethiopia) are ‘Semitic, the Egyptian is problematical 
and at least mixed, and the Phutish (if identified with the Berber) is still more 
remote from the Semitic. The relation of these last two to the Semitic is a matter 
of much difference of opinion. In order to settle the questions involved, we need 
a more thorough and authoritative determination of the relation borne by the Old 
Egyptian to the Semitic group, and of the extent and character of the non-Semitic 
element of which there are traces from the Persian Gulf across into eastern Africa. 
These questions are not settled by Prof. Miiller’s easy method. Similar objections 
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might be urged to his hypothesis of the Indo-European origin of the Hyksos and 


Philistines. 

Comments were made on this paper and its subject by Rev. Mr. Ward, Mr. Van 
Name, and Prof. Whitney, all of whom agreed with its author in rejecting Miller’s 
theory as paradoxical and untenable. 


3. On the Assyrian Inscription at Andover, Mass., by Rev. 
Selah Merrill, of Andover. 


Mr. Merrill presented a transcript and a partial translation of the Assyrian in- 
scription on a slab now in the library of the Andover Theological Seminary. The 
slab is from the palace of Assur-nazir-bal at Nimroud, and its inscription is one of 
which several copies exist this country, and of which a translation, made by Rev. 
W. Hayes Ward, was printed in the Proceedings of this Society for October, 1871. 


At the evening meeting, at Prof. Salisbury’s, only one paper was 
resented. 
4. On the Han-lin Yuan, or Chinese Imperial Academy, by 
Pres’t W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of Peking; presented by the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


After calling attention to the interest belonging to his subject, Dr. Martin goes 
on to describe, first, the buildings of the Academy. They area series of five low 
shed-like structures, one story in height, flanked ‘by a double row of yet humbler 
erections, the whole forming a yamen entered by an inconspicuous gateway close 
by the British Legation. One building is a pavilion sacredlv kept for the use of 
the emperor, on his visits to the Academy. A noteworthy «i of Kien-lung, on 
occasion of the dedication of the renovated buildings, is described; it was attended 
with a gift to the library of the great Kang-hi encyclopedia 7’u-shu-chi-cheng, in six 
thousand volumes; and the emperor produced, as if ¢mpromptu, an elaborate ode, 
of which the translation is given. All is now in a dilapidated condition, the library 
in confusion and unused. There is no regular occupation of the premises: the 
officers meet there nine times a month, for laying out work; and the members only 
on feast-days, for the performance of religious rites. Yet the institution proper is 
in a state of undiminished vigor; only its work has been transferred elsewhere. 
The decay of a building in China is no indication of the decadence of the institution 
it represents. And Chinese public buildings are for the most part mean, compared 
with those of western nations. The germ of the Academy was the assemblage by 
Tai-tsung, of the Tang dynasty, twelve centuries ago, of a body of eighteen learned 
and able men who should give him society and aid. From this time dates a new 
era in the literary activity of the empire; also the establishment on nearly its 
present footing of the system of examinations; and the art of printing made its 
appearance at about the same time. Tai-tsung made later a new levy of elegant 
writers to act as copyists in founding a library ; and a successor, Huen-tsung. added 
another body of scholars, and combined the three into one organization, giving it 
the name of Han-lin, ‘forest of pencils.’ Since then, it has been a regular appendage 
to the imperial court. During the past six hundred years, its location has been in 
Peking, and its present nominal quarters were assigned to it under the Ming. 

The constitutive statutes of the Academy (of which a succinct translation is 
given) offer no very intelligible view of its numbers or occupations. It is really a 
body of civil functionaries, a government organ; its main-spring is in the central 
throne. Its members do not seek admission from love of learning, but for the dis- 
tinction it confers, and especially as a passport to lucrative employment. They 
spend from six to ten years in attendance at the Academy, and then go into the 
provinces as triennial examiners, as superintendents of education, or in other ca- 
pacities ; always proudly retaining the title of Academician. There are also several 
yamens at the capital chiefly manned from the Academy: one constantly attends 
the Emperor, with the duty of preserving a minute record of all his words and 
actions ; another is in somewhat similar attendance upon the he r apparent; others 
belong to the imperial boards of censors; the higher ranks are ex-officio counsellors 
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of his majesty. Perhaps three or four score members are in regular attendance at 
the ceremonious gatherings; on great occasions, more than twice that number 
may assemble. Then there are probationers or candidates, to the number of a 
hundred or more, who study for three years under the auspices of the Academy, 
and then stand an examination for membership. The grand total of actual and 

ssed members probably does not fall short of five hundred. The qualifications 

‘or membership are: unusual natural talent, and profound acquisitions in all the 

departments of Chinese scholarship. And membership is not given by vote, or by 
imperial appointment; it is won only by competition in regular examinations. 
Provision is farther made for occasional examinations of the regular members in 
presence of the emperor, “to prevent their relapse into idleness.” The officers 
are divided pretty equally between Manchus and native Chinese: 

The occupations of the Han-lin are very various, from the selection of titles for 
people in high station to the conduct of provincial examinations and the writing 
of national histories; but the advancement of science is not among them, because 
they are not aware that, since the achievements of Confucius and the ancient sages, 
any new world remains to be conquered. The composition of imperial prayers, 
the writing of inscriptions for the temples of various divinities in acknowledgment 
of services to the nation, the preparation under imperial orders of scrolls and tab- 
lets for schools and charitable institutions throughout the empire—these are some 
of the Academy’s lighter labors. The great libraries, public and private, show 
the activity of its members in editing and commenting the canonical literature. 
Their historiographical labors are also immense. For example, there are now in 
the capital four historical bureaux, constantly occupied, not with the events of 
other countries and distant ages, but with those of the present reign and its imme- 
diate predecessor; and they are all conducted by the Han-lin. The scale of these 
histories may be inferred from the fact that the bureau of military annals recently 
reported the completion of the account of the Tai-ping and Nien-fei rebellions, in 
three hundred and sixty volumes. Then there are innumerable provincial and 
local histories, chiefly managed by the same hands. The literary enterprises of 
the emperors, such as the great encyclopedia of Kang-hi, already referred to, and 
the dictionary of the same imperial author, are carried out by the doctors of the 
Academy. Under the present minority reign they have produced, as it were in 
usum Delphini, a course of history and the classics made easy by translation into 
the Mandarin or court dialect. All the academicians, too, are professional poets. 

The member of the Han-lin is not furnished by his education with a feeble su- 
perficial polish, that unfits him for the duties of practical life; he is also prepared 
for the discharge of political functions. Its eminent doctors are conspicuous in 
the civil and diplomatic history of their country. 

The paper closed with an account, accompanied by extracts, of the Memoirs of 
the Academy. 


The Society met at 9 o’clock on Thursday morning, at the same 
place as on Wednesday, and continued to listen to communica- 


tions. 
5. Statistics of Sanskrit Verbal Forms in the Aitareya Brahma- 


na, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


In two previous papers (presented in May, 1872, and May, 1873), Prof. Avery 
had given a detailed statistical view of the occurrence of the various forms of the 
Sanskrit verb in the Sama-Veda and in the Nala and Bhagavad-Gita ; thus illustrat- 
ing the verb as it appears in the earliest Vedic dialect and in the modern classical 

h. In order, now, to render more complete the comparative view already 
furnished, he had undertaken to treat in the same way a leading text of the inter- 
mediate Braihmana literature, namely the Aitareya Brahmana, as published by Haug 
(Bombay, 1863). The following tables give the main results, summed up in the 
same manner as for the preceding papers: 
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primitive verb. ive.|| desider. |\d. of caus. 
act, | mid. act. | mid.|} act. | mid. 
Present: | 
indic. 2371) 652 6 5 1 
subj. 118] 36) 
opt. 727| 164 3} #1 
imper. 381| 81 
Imperfect, 3) 6b 
Aorist: 
indic. 
subj. 
opt. 
imper. 
Perfect, 2 
Future in tésmi, 
Future in sydmi, 4 
Conditional, 
The active and middle aorist forms (as passive are reckoned above only the 
peculiar third persons singular) are to be divided as follows (according to Bopp’s 
classification and numbering): 


1. II. Ill. IV. 
Aorist. act, | mid.|| act. || act. =e. on 
5 5 


Vv. VI. | 


indie. 12 | 13 2 || 20 
subj. | 16) 4 12 
opt. | 

imper. 

The statement for the participles is : 


primitive verb.|| causative. |{desiderative.|| intensive. 
act. | mid. pass.|| act. mid., pass.| act. | pass, || act. , mid. 
Present, | 260! 112} 66 || 10| 1) 4); 1; 1 4| 2 
Perfect, 106) 11 | 

Future, 21 8 


Also, the passive participle in ¢a is formed, from the primitive verb, 896 times 
(including 27 cases of the twin ending na); from the causative, 2 times; from the 
desiderative, 3 times. Its compound, the perfect active participle in tavant, occurs 
once. 

The infinitive is found 21 times in accusative form (once in am, the rest in ¢wm), 
and 8 times in dative (4 times in tave, 2 times in tavdi, 1 time in e, and 1 time in 
ase). The gerund in tvd, 159 times from the primitive verb, 9 times from the 
causative, 1 time from the causal desiderative; that in ya, 159 times from the 
primitive verb, and 6 times from the causative. ; 

The gerundive in ¢avya is met with 52 times (twice causative, once desiderative), 
that in tva 2 times, that in ya 74 times (5 times causative), that in antya 8 times. 


6, On the Hamath Inscriptions, by Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., of 
New York. 


Dr. Ward gave a brief account of what had been hitherto brought to light re- 
specting the Hamath inscriptions, and of the studies and speculations to which 
they had given rise. The stones themselves had lately been taken possession of 
by the Turkish government for its museum at Constantinople, and as they 
through Beyrout on their way, they had been carefully examined by the represen- 
tatives of the American Palestine Exploration Society, and squeezes taken from 
them. These squeezes were exhibited to the meeting by Dr. Ward, as also the 


1 


* The forms of the reduplicated or causative aorist were omitted by an oversight 
in the summary for the Sima-Veda in the Proceedings for May, 1872: of the in- 
dicative, that Veda contains 38 active forms and 1 middle; of the subjunctive, 10 
active and 2 middle; of the optative, 3 active; of the imperative, 1 active form. 
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lithographed copies which had been made from them with the greatest care under 
his direction, and which would soon be published by the above mentioned Society. 
Three of the inscriptions are nearly the same, varying only in certain groups of 
signs at definite points. One is in an absolutely perfect state of preservation, as 
fresh and sharp as if just cut. All are cut in a very peculiar, if not unique, manner, 
the surface of the stone being smoothed down, and then the figures graved in, 
cameo-fashion, their prominent parts and the line separating the rows of figures 
being left at the general level, while the rest of the surface of the stones is cut away 
about them, to a uniform depth. The characters are strictly hieroglyphic, many 
of the objects represented being clearly recognizable; but they seem to be entirely 
different from and unconnected with the Egyptian hieroglyphs. They are arranged 
in a manner accordant with that often practised in Egypt; the lines of characters 
run on horizontally, but in the line one or more characters are often placed under 
an upper one. Knowledge respecting them is chiefly limited thus far to the direc- 
tion in which the lines run and read: this is clearly Sovorpogydév, or opposite in 
alternate lines; and the comparison of the three nearly identical inscriptions shows 
that the beginning is at the right hand upper corner. 

Dr. Ward thought it very questionable whether our knowledge would ever go 
farther than this, considering the paucity of the material, the independence and 
primitiveness of the character, and our utter ignorance as to the language repre- 
sented. Yet he considered the discovery as not only interesting but decidedly im- 
portant, in view of the light which it might be made to throw upon the history of 
systems of writing in that part of the world. He inclined to regard the inscriptions 
as very ancient, probably older than anything before found in the country. What 
place was there for such rude and primitive modes of writing after the adoption 
and currency of the Phenician ? 


7. On some of the relations of Islamism to Christianity, by 
Prof. EK. EK. Salisbury, of New Haven. 


The too prevalent want of candor in the Christian world, and strength of preju- 
dice inherited from times of deadly conflict between Islamism and Christianity, 
were first spoken of ; these, however, the later study of Muhammad and his religious 
system had begun to remove; while, at the same time, a revival of the spirit and 
power of primitive Islamism, in the Turkish empire, in India, and in Africa, had 
made the subject one of special interest. Islamism was then defined to be, essen- 
tially, a new proclamation of primitive Judaism, with the Messianic element left 
out—a re-affirmation and vindication of the living and acting sovereignty of God— 
and this was pointed out as what should mainly direct all apologies for Christianity 
addressed to Muslims: that “the teachings of Muhammad, true and noble as they 
were in the main, were yet, in their distinctive character, not such as could be a 
completing revelation to man; that, in fact, he made a retrograde movement— 
necessary, as it would appear, to give new force to divine messages of earlier times, 
and included in the providential scheme of the world’s history ; yet only provisional, 
to make way for a wider proclamation of the One, greater than all prophets, who 
was the true ‘seal of prophesy,’ the ‘express image’ of divine love.” The moral 
system of Islamism was then characterized, as in accordance with its theology, 
“being based upon reverence for God, and the ideal of character being absolute 
submission to His will;” and it was shown that, on some points, such as polygamy 
and slavery, where Muhammad had been charged with immoral laxity, he was in 
fact a reformer of the usages of his time; and the revival of primitive Islamism 
was, in this view, noted as rather hopeful than discouraging to the Christian phi- 
lanthropist. 

The controversy between Christianity and Islamism was then passed in review, 
as exhibited in a tract by the celebrated Roman Catholic missionary Xavier, with 
the reply made to it, and a rejoinder by the Jesuit Guadagnoli; also, in the tracts 
written on either side by the missionary Henry Martyn and his antagonists in 
Persia; and as recently presented in two works from Muslim authors: the ‘“ Es- 
says ” of Syud Ahmed Khan, and Syed Ameer Ali’s “ Critical Examination of the 
Life and Teachings of Mohammed.” The intention of this review was to bring out 
the chief arguments alleged in favor of Islamism, and to show how they either 
had been, or should be, met on the Christian side. 
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The paper was ended with some brief hints as to the influence of the two systems 
upon one another, and that of Islamism, in particular, on society, as historically 
manifested. 

Rev. Mr. Labaree, of Persia, called attention to the important contributions of 
the missionary Rev. C. G. Pfander to the same controversy, and briefly described 
their character and effect. 


8. On Johannes Schmidt’s new Theory of the Relationship 
of Indo-European Languages, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New 
Haven. 


The speaker began with pointing out that the latest and most authoritative opin- 
ions in Germany tend very decidedly towards recognizing all the branches of 
Indo-European language in Europe as more nearly related to one another than to 
the Asiatic branches; thus implying a first separation of the family into a Kuro- 
pean and an Aryan or Asiatic division. Prof. Schmidt of Bonn, however, in a 
recent pamphlet (Die Verwantschaftsverhiltnisse der Indog ischen Sprachen, 
Weimar, 1872, 8vo, pp. 88), after setting forth the grounds on which the above 
view has been held, by himself hitherto among the rest, proceeds to detail the dif- 
ficulties which still stand in its way, and which determine him now to reject it. 
He finds, namely, special points of argument between the Slavo-Lettic dialects and 
the Aryan, and other special points between the former and the Germanic, unshared 
by the Aryan; again, notwithstanding the generally assumed nearer relationship 
of Greek and Latin, there are particular coincidences between Greek and Aryan 
also, as between Latin and Celtic and Germanic: and soon. This leads Schmidt 
to reject altogether the ordinary “family-tree” (Stammbaum) arrangement of 
Indo-European languages, which accounts for the position and relations of each 
language by a series of divarications of an original common stock; he sets up instead 
a kind of geographical theory, whereby the languages are related according to pro- 
pinquity, each being an “organic intermediate” between its neighbors on either 
hand, a tie running through the whole like a spreading of waves from a centre of 
disturbance. Prof. Whitney said that his object was, not to criticize the difficulties 
raised in detail and attempt to remove them, but to point out how wholly unscien- 
tific and untenable was the new theory of explanation. It is flatly opposed to 
everything that we know as to the manner of tradition of language, and the causes 
and signs of relationship between dialects of the same family. A 
The family-tree arrangement of languages is a necessary result | 
of the like derivation of communities. If a given community A 
divides into two (or more), namely B and C, and if then laterC (6 B 
divides into two (or more), namely D and E, the languages of 
the different divisions will be different, having become so in \E 
consequence of their separation, because the divaricating influ- /p \ 
ence of individual action in the change of language has not been 
counteracted by the unifying influence of communication. There will be as many 
languages, D E B, as there are divisions, all of them retaining, by direct traditional 
transmission through the lines of descent of each community, and in no other way, 
something of the original language A. There can be nothing of A in E which was 
not also in C, and which was not shared also by D when D and E separated; nor 
any exclusive correspondences between E and B which are not results of the exclu- 
sive loss by D of something which it as well as E once had, by derivation from A 
through C—excepting, of course, the products of mere accident, and of borrowing 
from E into B or the contrary; and excepting, also, rare cases in which B and E 
may agree in carrying out certain tendencies implied in the habits of speech of A, 
and which have been in some way counteracted and annulledin D. The geographi- 
cal relations of D E and B cannot possibly have an effect on their linguistic relations 
except by facilitating borrowing—unless, indeed, they have been in such close com- 
munion together as to have directly influenced one another ; and this is, of all things 
in linguistic history, the least likely and the hardest to prove. The assumption that 
mere diminution of distance in space will exert an approximating influence upon 
the idioms of two peoples who come into no contact or only a casual contact with 
one another, neither of whom-knows or cares how the other speaks, is little short 
of absurd. Thus, to take as example the most striking of the difficulties brought 
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up by J. Schmidt: in the Slavo-Lettic languages (EK), the original guttural k of a 
certain definite list of words is corrupted to a sibilant, as it is also in the Aryan 
languages (B); while the nearest relative of the former group, the Germanic (D), 
as well as the other European tongues (other branches of C), shows in these same 
words the guttural uncorrupted. This, Ascoli points out, can only be either be- 
cause the line E is wrongly drawn, and should be connected with B instead of CD, 
or else because both CED and B inherited from A a peculiarity in the utterance of 
the guttural in these particular words, which in E and B finally ran into a sibilant 
corruption, while in D and the other branches of C it was lost and the normal gut- 
tural restored. And of the two possible explanations Ascoli prefers the latter, 
though fully recognizing its difficulty and antecedent improbability. Fick, in his 
more recent Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas, also gives an explanation 
according in every essential particular with Ascoli’s, though cast into a somewhat 
different form. Ascoli’s theory is stigmatized as “ unscientific” by Schmidt (and 
also, strangely enough, by Fick), because it accounts for results by ‘“‘ chance "— 
that is to say, because it regards the Slavo-Lettish people as having happened, for 
no assignable reason, to retain and carry out a corruption which its own nearer 
relatives had abandoned instead. To Prof. Whitney it seemed that the charge of 
being unscientific did not lie against the one who, to explain a perplexing agree- 
ment, assumed a cause which was incontrovertibly possible, though of great ante- 
cedent improbability ; but against the one who assumed a cause opposed to all the 
deductions of a sound linguistic science. It was much as if one should refuse to 
ascribe to chance the twice repeated recurrence of a throw of sixes, and should 
prefer to attribute it to the influence of the stars. 

Many of the difficulties raised by Schmidt have been removed by Fick, in the 
volume already referred to, in conformity with accepted linguistic principles, and 
others by Jolly, in his Geschichte des Infinitivs. Any yet remaining may be expected 
to yield in time to a similar treatment. At any rate, it is quite too soon for Indo- 
European comparative philology to feel itself driven into so close a corner as to 
have to force its way out in the manner proposed by Schmidt. This was one more 
instance of the carelessness as to the established truths of the science of language 
which the eminent comparative philologists of Germany are too prone to exhibit. 

Max Miller, in his introductory lecture at Strassburg, discourages all attempts to 
solve the problem of nearer relationship between the Indo-European branches, in- 
clining to pronounce it scientifically insoluble, and declaring that a miscellaneous 
connection, without definable degrees, answers entirely to the conditions of dialectic 
growth to which all languages are subjected in their first development. We must 
wait for Miiller’s detailed exposition of the conditions referred to before we can 
understand why there should not be varying degrees of relationship between early 
as well as later dialects, or why it is not just as scientific to inquire whether 
Lithuanian is more nearly allied to Germanic than to Celtic, as whether English 
is more nearly allied to Frisian than to Danish or Bavarian. 


No more communications being offered, the Society passed a 
vote of thanks to the Faculty of the Divinity School for the use 
of its room, and adjourned, to meet in Boston on the 21st of May, 
1874, 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 20th, 1874. 


Tue Society held its Annual meeting, as usual, in the Library 
of the American Academy, Athenzum building, Boston, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., the President in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s report for the year was read, and, having been 
referred to an auditing Committee, was examined and accepted. 
It shows the income and outgoes of the year to have been as is 
stated below : 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 21st, 1873, - 
Annual assessments paid in, - 
Sale of the Journal, - - - 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, 


Total receipts of the year, 
EXPENDITURES. 


Printing of Proceedings, - 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - - 


Total expenditures of the year, 
Balance on hand May 20th, 1874, : . < 


A general report as to the increase of the Library during the 
ear was presented, the details of accessions being left to be given 
in the printed Proceedings. 

The Directors announced that, in consideration of the non- 
appearance during the year of any continuation of the Journal, 
they had voted that no annual assessment be levied on the members 
for the year 1874-75. Further, that they had — the Semi- 
annual meeting to be held in New York, on Wednesday, October 
zsth, designating Prof. Short and Dr. Ward of New York, with 
the Secretaries, a Committee of Arrangements for it. 

The following gentlemen were then nominated by the Directors 
as candidates for Corporate membership, and were duly elected 
by ballot : 

Prof. Felix Adler, of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Mr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York; 
Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of Boston ; 
Rev. Howard Osgood, of New York; 
Prof. Charles P. Otis, of Boston. 


The election of officers for the ensuing eo being now in order, 
Messrs. Trumbull of Hartford, Merrill of Andover, and Ward of 
New York were appointed a Committee of nomination. They re- 
ported the names of the following gentlemen, who were balloted 
for and duly elected : : 

6 
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President—Prot. E. E. Sarissury, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Rev. N. G. Crarx, D.D., Boston. 
Vice- Presidents Hon, Perer Parker, M.D., Washington. 
Rev. T. D. Wootsry, LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Prot. Ezra Aspot, LL.D., “ Cambridge. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prot. W. D. Wurtnery, Ph.D., “ New Haven. 
Seer. of Class. Sect.—Prot. W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D., “ Cambridge. 
Treas’r and Librn—Mr. Avpison Van NAME, New Haven. 
( Mr. J. W. Barrow, New York. 
Mr. A. 1. Cormrat, New York. 
Prot. W. H. Green, D.D., Princeton. 
Directors « Prof. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., “ Cambridge. 
Dr. PICKERING, Boston. 
Prof. CuarLes Suort, LL.D., “ New York. 
Rev. W. H. Warp, D.D., * New York. 


The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Soci- 
ety to its losses by death during the past year. The list included 
the names of three Corporate members, 


Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, of New York, 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, Mass., and 
Col. James F. Meline, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


and of one Corresponding member, 
Dr. Francis Mason, missionary in Burmah. 


The Secretary gave a somewhat full sketch of the life and lite- 
rary labors of Mr. Bristed, who had for some years been a member 
of the Society, though never taking a personal part in its proceed- 
ings; he also spoke, more briefly, of Col. Meline, elected only a 
year since to its membership. Dr. Peabody bore testimony to the 
high scholarship of Prof. Crosby, and to his eminent services in the 
cause of education. Dr. Anderson and Dr. Ward eulogized the 
character of Dr. Mason, and described his work, both as mission- 
ary and as scholar. He had, in some of his visits to America, 
been present and offered communications at the Society’s meetings, 
and had repeatedly, and down to a very recent period, furnished 
articles to its Journal. His principal scholarly works are a volume 
of various information on Burmah, and an edition of Kacciyana’s 
Pali grammar, which forms a part of the series of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, published at Caleutta. He was born in 1799. 

The correspondence of the half-year was presented, and some 
extracts from it were read. Dr. C. H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., had sent an account of the finding of a little manuscript 
roll, in Ethiopic, on the premises of the Michigan Central Railway 
at Jackson Junction, x ages d dropped there by some traveller. 
He added a full description of the MS., which is evidently not very 


old, is well preserved and neatly written, and illustrated with sev- 
eral pictures. It is a liturgy. 

Rey. T. C. Trowbridge, missionary in Asiatic Turkey, being 
present, addressed the Society on the college of Western learning 


} 
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now sought to be established at Aintab; and also spoke of the many 
and rich opportunities in that region for antiquarian research. 
Communications were now called tor and presented. 
1. On a Greek Inscription from near Beirfit, published in the 
Second Statement of the American Palestine me Society, 
October, 1873, by Prof. F. P. Brewer, of Columbia, 8. C. 


The following is proposed as a revision of the last six lines. The preceding 
of the inscription is very faulty, but seems to give the name of a Phoenician 
who obtained the sovereignty of Heliapolis. 


éxtedéov [épy’] bo0a vow gpovee 
aith, doov Kai téde épy[or], 
['Q]¢ [Klara rév oxoréAwv icov péoov 
“Odpa diyvexéwc oddv éxaviovtec 


Translation. ‘While very promptly executing whatever works he devised for 
Phoenicia herself, so great a work even as the following did he finish from good 
will to the city, a great wonder to the people, when down from the peaks midway 
he made an even path, in order that by using a road that was level throughout 
we may avoid the height of painful wandering.’ 

The letters in brackets are the only ones that vary from the published text, 
which in most of those places was “recognized with difficulty.” We have changed 
ZO to AX (7), and EI to H (10), and have inserted EY (7), K (8), and the dofas in 
lines 7 and 10. 

The measure is the elegiae distich. The only irregularity in the last four lines 
would be removed if we could read éFaviovrec at the end of line 9. 

The road which our inscription commemorates seems to be the one referred to 
in a well known Latin inscription in the vicinity, which says: M. Aurelius Antoninus 
montibus inminentibus Lico flumini caesis viam delatavit. 


2. On the use of 53 in Hebrew with Negative Particles, by Prof. 
C. M. Mead, of Andover, Mass. 


The object of this investigation was to ascertain, if possible, by what means 
the Hebrew language distinguished a partial from a universal negation. To this 
end an attempt was made to make a complete list of all the passages in which 
53 is used with negative particles, and to classify them according to the 
position of 5a in the sentence, and according to its being definite or indefinite. 
Noldius, in his Concordantiae Particularum, adduces only ninety-three passages, 
dividing them into two classes: those in which 52 precedes, and those in which 
‘3 follows, the negative. He finds three passages, Num. xxiii. 13, Deut. xviii. 1, 
and I Sam. xiv. 24, in which the negation is designated as partial. But the two 
latter are as clear instances of universal negation as any that could be found. 
Num. xxiii. 13 is the only passage referred to by Ewald and Gesenius as exhibit- 
ing a partial negation, though they make the impression that there is something 
like a consistent principle governing the matter—Gesenius affirming (or implying) 
that, when 53 is made definite, the negation is partial; Ewald, that the negation 
is partial when 53 is equivalent to totus, as distinguished from omuis. 

The result of the investigation is that both of these representations are inaccu- 
rate, and that there is no law of construction determining the question. Of the 326 
cases examined, only six present unequivocal instances of partial negation. Of 
these six, it is true that five occur in sentences in which 73 is definite; but the 
vast majority of instances in which it is definite exhibit universal negations; and 
in Lev. xvi. 2, where it is indefinite, the negation is clearly partial. The other 
five sentences are Num. xxiii. 13, Josh. vii. 3 (bis), I Kings xi. 13, 39. Of these 


six cases, three are found with 5x, and three with x9, connected with 59. 
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There is, however, a class of sentences in which the negation cannot be regarded 
as strictly partialyor strictly universal, but rather as a negation of a universal 
affirmation. E. g. Gen. viii. 21, “1. will not again smite any more every thing 
living.” Here it is declared that there will not be another universal deluge ; 
whether some or none will hereafter be destroyed, is left undetermined. Of such 
passages about twenty-five may be found, though it is manifest that the line of 
distinction between such negations and either of the two other classes must be 
somewhat indeterminate. A few of them border upon the partial negation : viz. 
Num. xi. 14, Eccl. vii. 21, Is. xv. 8, 1 Chron. xxix. 34. 

It might have been anticipated that, as in English, a partial negation would be 
most unambiguously expressed by prefixing the negative particle immediately to 
the word denoting universality, instead of having the verb intervene between 
them. But, singularly enough, there are no instances-of this position of the words 
in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The two apparent exceptions (I Kings xi. 39 and 
Ps. exv. 17) are only apparent; for, in both, the construction is elliptical, and a 
verb is to be supplied. It is true, however, that in the analogous construction of 
xd with oy (usually D>), whenever (as happens in four passages) the negative 
immediately precedes 0D , the combination has the meaning ‘not always;’ 
whereas, out of the thirty cases in which these words are separated by a verb, in 
twenty-seven the combination unmistakably means ‘never; and in only one of 
them (Lam. iii. 31) does it express a partial negation unequivocally. One can 
hardly resist the conclusion that in the spoken language the same distinction may 
have existed in regard to b> ; but, as the matter now stands, we can only say that, 
so far as the extant literature is concerned, the general law is that 59 with nega- 
tives expresses a universal negation; the exceptions are ascertained only by the 
sense of the passage or of the context. 


3. On the Chinese séew as Constellations, by Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney spoke on this subject somewhat as follows: 

By an oversight of the learned editor of the new edition of Colebrooke’s Essays 
(Prof. Cowell, of Cambridge), I find myself there quoted (vol. ii., pp. 281, 282) as 
favoring Biot’s opinions respecting the history of the Chinese system of stew, and 
the derivation from it of the corresponding system of Hindu nakshatras. The 
quotation is from the notes to the Sarya-Siddhanta, published in the Society’s 
Journal, vol. vi., 1860. Four years later than that, however, in a special article 
on the subject, printed in the eighth volume of the Journal (first part, 1864), I ex- 
plicitly and entirely rejected Biot’s view, and did my best to prove its untenability 
from the data which he himself furnished—as it seemed to me, with satisfactory 
success. I am led to revert once more to the subject, partly in order to reiterate 
my confidence in my later argument and its result; but chiefly in order to call 
attention to certain sources of information, not then accessible to me, which leave 
no further doubt or question respecting the matter. 

Biot everywhere defines and describes the siew as single determinative stars, 
selected by the ancient Chinese as standards of reference for observations on 
other stars, because, being situated near the equator of B. C. 2350, they nearly 
coincided in right ascension with the principal circumpolar stars, which the still 
earlier Chinese had been in the habit of observing with particular attention. So 
far as I know, he lets slip only at a single point so much as a hint that any one 
had ever thought of the siew as constellations. At the foot, namely, of his second 
table, in the series of articles in the Journal des Savants of 1840 (and repeated in 
that of 1861), he gives the meaning of some of the siew-names, nearly all of 
which would tit groups better than single stars, while of one he says: ‘“ the Chi- 
nese character for Pi means ‘the snare’ (/e filet), which is the figurative designa- 
tion of the Hyades.” I drew attention to this as a pregnant indication in my later 
article (Journal, viii. 43), and remarked that, in view of the Indian and Arabian 
aspects of the system, it might be dangerous to assume that, when an early Chinese 
authority names a siew, only the single star can be meant which the later astron- 
omers know by that name; or even that the division of the heavens, where one is 
implied, is to be reckoned from star to star, and not, as in the other two systems, 
by simple proximity to the asterism named. And authorities which I am now able 
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to cite raise this suspicion to a certainty. Thus, in the first place, Gaubil, the 
founder of European knowledge of Chinese astronomy, always speaks of the sieu 
as “constellations,” and here and there defines the groups of which one or another 
is composed. So, for example, in Souciet’s collection, vol. iii., p. 52 : ‘One sees still 
that the constellation Fang [fifteenth siew, 3, 6, x, p Scorpionis] is so well pointed 
out by the number of four stars of which it is composed, and of which the bright 
one (la Lucide) is the chief.” Again, M. Am.-Sédillot, the eminent Orientalist 
and mathematician, in his Mémoires pour servir ad I Histoire Comparée des Sciences 
Mathématiques chez les Grecs et les Orientaux (second part, Paris, 1849), gives the 
whole series of groups, and repeatedly points out that, “ when the determining 
stars, which have suggested so many considerations, so many calculations, so 
many lofty hypotheses, are restored to the constellations of which they form a 
part, and which the Chinese themselves have adopted, we see reappear as if by 
enchantment the various parts of the Arab system, and are obliged at once to 
acknowledge that we have here really the twenty-eight lunar stations, and by no 
means divisions that are independent of the movements of our satellite.” And 
once more, in a quite recent and independent work, by Mr. John Williams of Lon- 
don, entitled Observations of Comets, Extwacted from the Chinese Annals (4to, 
London, 1871), the author, in the course of his Introductory Remarks on the Chi- 
nese astronomy in general, expresses himself as follows (p. xxi.): ‘the Chinese 
divide the visible heaven into thirty-one portions; twenty-eight of these may be 
termed the stellar divisions, and receive their names from, or are determined by, 
an asterism, generally forming the central or principal one of the division. The 
determination by an asterism having the same name has been preferred by me to 
that by any particular star in that asterism, as being, to the best of my judgment, 
more in accordance with the Chinese mode of proceeding; in which, as far as my 
experience goes, the asterism alone is mentioned, and not any particular star in 
that asterism.” And to the same effect later (p. xxvi.). Mr. Williams's definition 
of the asterismal groups accords quite closely with that of M. Sédillot. He 
does, indeed, report also the series of determining stars; but he gives them as 
“according to Biot ”"—apparently, as finding no more ancient or genuinely Chinese 
authority on which to rely for them. And in the appendix to the work he presents 
a series of little star-charts, taken from native sources, in which each asterism is 
set down, in company with the other groups belonging to that division of the 
heavens to which the asterism gives name—the division being, as in the Hindu 
system, the circumjacent region, though not an equal twenty-eighth part of the 
ecliptic. 

In these statements, now, is evidently implied the complete and irretrievable 
overthrow of Biot’s view as to the stew and their history; it has not a single leg 
left to stand upon, if the siev are constellations and not determinants. And I 
find it extremely hard to understand how a savant who has shown elsewhere such 
simple and entire good faith in his own expositions and reasonings, often himself 
putting into our hands the means of refuting his errors, should have allowed him- 
self at this point to ignore and omit a very important part of the evidence bearing 
upon his case. That he did not believe himself to be acting in good faith here 
also, I have not the least disposition to suggest; but great indeed must have been 
his prepossession, to warp his judgment to such an extent. The whole subject was 
one upon which he had an intense personal feeling, conceiving that his statements 
and arguments had been treated with undue disregard and disrespect by the Indi- 
anists, and that he had no justice to expect at their hands; and he was so under 
the dominion of preconceived opinion as to be incapable of receiving new light. 
His view of the Hindu system of xakshatras was wholly and perversely wrong, 
and even in his articles upon the Sfrya-Siddhinta he passed without the least 
notice alike the general (provisional) assent to his theory which it contains, and 
its specific objections to certain points in that theory. It must, I think, be con- 
ceded that, whatever may be in other respects his deserts as to the history of Chi- 
nese astronomy—of that I am no competent judge —his discussion of this particular 
institution has absolutely no value; so far as it is concerned, he bas justified the 
worst of the suspicions expressed by Weber, which he resented so highly; he has 
added one more to the long list of those able mathematicians who have shown a 
disabling incapacity to discuss questions involving historical and documentary as 
well as scientific evidence. 
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It is greatly to be wished that some competent Chinese scholar would take up 
the siew as Weber took up the nakshatras in his essays published in the Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy for 1860 and 1861, making a like thorough exhibition 
and discussion of their character and aspect as exhibited in the Chinese literature. 
Although we have no right to hope that it would cast valuable light on the ultimate 
origin of the institution, it would at least lay a solid foundation, such as is now 
painfully wanting, for the study of this important element in the ancient Chinese 
science. 

In connection with this subject, it may be well to call attention for a moment 
' to the untrustworthy manner in which nearly all questions relating to the ancient 
Hindu astronomy and its connection with chronology are treated by Lassen, even 
in the second edition of his great work, the Jndische Alterthumskunde. He is ap- 
parently too unfamiliar with astronomical discussions to be able to use the various 
materials which have been published on the subject, distinguishing the false from 
the true, the unsound deductions from the sound. But he is also unreasonably 
careless; as this example, among others, will show. “It is,” he says (i. 983), 
“a remarkable circumstance, that the description of the equator in the Sdrya- 
Siddhanta corresponds to the year 235M or 2357 B.C. How this phenomenon is to 
' be explained, I must leave to the astronomers.” And he refers, as authority for 
the astonishing statement, to the Society’s Journal, vi. 467 and viii. 157 (where 
doubtless, for 157, we are to read 37). But as the Siddhdnta does not describe 
any equator, and as there is nothing on the two pages quoted, or anywhere else 
in the Journal, in the most distant manner intimating that it does, or connecting 
anything in the treatise with the date specified, the astronomers will do well to 
1 decline the task thus put upon them. 
Again, I objected, some years ago (Journal, viii. 68, note), to Lassen’s assertion 
in his first edition that Colebrooke had “ shown ” (dargethan) the Arabs to have 
| received their lunar zodiac from the Hindus; now, in the second (i. 979), he de- 
clares Colebrooke to have “ proved” (nachgewiesen) the same thing. The fact is 
simply that Colebrooke, after really “showing” or “proving” the Hindu and Arab 
/ zodiacs to be varying forms of one system (a fact which had been doubted or 
denied before), declared that he thought it more probable that the Arab system 
' came from the Hindu than the contrary; and, though he later repeated the same 
opinion in a more confident tone, he never entered into any argument upon the 
matter. [le was not in a position successfully to discuss and solve the question ; 
and his mere expression of opinion, in virtue of the great additional light since 
. cast on it, especially by the bringing in of the Chinese siew as third term in the 
| comparison, has no authority whatever. 
/ Once more, Lassen pronounces (i. 607, note) the accuracy of Pratt’s determina- 
| tion of the date of the Jyotisha as 1181 B. C. to be beyond doubt or question. 
This is perhaps less to be wondered at. Considering the rarity and preciousness of 
i a definite date in ancient Hindu history, we must not expect to put down this one, 
i} with however good argument. For two or three generations longer, at least, it 
| will continue to be claimed, either that the date of the Jyotisha, by scientific dem- 
onstration, is precisely 1181 B. C., as determined by Jones and Pratt, or that it is 
precisely 1391 B. C., as determined by Davis and Colebrooke. It will not be 
possible to make people see that both these dates are just equally valuable— 
or worthless. Yet the argument lies in a nutshell. In about the sixth century 
after Christ, having learned scientific astronomy from the Greeks, the Hindus 
made observations on the positions of 28 stars. as measured from the vernal equi- 
;| nox of that period. These observations are so coarse and inexact as to show an 
extreme discordance of 54° from one another, when tested by our modern methods ; 
and each one of them, used as a starting-point for chronological calculations, will 
give a different result, the extreme results being about four centuries apart. Davis 
and Colebrooke took one star of the twenty-eight, and it brought them, they 
thought, to 1391 B. C.; Pratt took another, and it brought him to 1181 B. C.; still 
others might have been taken which would have given as result 940 B. C.; and 
the rest would fall in here and there between these extreme dates. And behind 
this uncertainty of four centuries there remains still the fact that the attempted 
measurements are from the equinox of the 6th century of our era, which we have 
no reason for regarding as having determined the asterismal division of fifteen or 
twenty centuries earlier—even if there had been any precise system of division 
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then, which there was not, and could not have been. The Jyotisha is in reality 
utterly worthless as determining any date in Hindu history, and the sooner Indian 
scholars come to recognize the fact, and cease to lean on such a broken reed, the 
better will it be for their study. 


4. On the Pheenician Inscriptions in the Cyprus Collection of 
Di Cesnola, by Rev. W. H. Ward, of New York. 


Among the objects collected by Consul Di Cesnola in Cyprus, and now deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, are a number of fragments of marble 
engraved with Phoenician letters, and a very few earthenware jars with brief Phe- 
nician inscriptions. One of the latter, and most of the former, have been published 
in fac-simile by Dr. Paul Schréder, author of the Grammar of the Phoenician Lan- 
guage. They had previously been examined by Prof. Rédiger, but his copies do 
not seem to be exact, and I have not seen them. My object is simply to add a 
few brief inscriptions not already given by Schréder. 

As described by him, the two larger inscriptions are on cubes of marble. Others 
are on the flat upper rim of marble basins, a foot or two in diameter, which were 
placed as votive offerings in a temple at Citium. The inscription contained the 
date, being the regnal year of the king Melchiyathon, or Pumiyathon, his son who 
reigned in the fourth century B. C., and the latter of whom is identified with the 
Pymathos of history. The inscriptions are generally but fragments, of a very few 
letters, and add almost nothing to history. The god Resheph is confirmed. 

Schréder’s “No. 15” should receive the addition of a fragment (Fig. 1) con- 
taining the two !etters conjectured by Schréder, namely, J), giving the whole 

On a ent of the polished rim of a gypsum bowl is found the following in- 
scription (Fig. 2), not given by Schréder. [SJ] ‘nD WS[p] ‘King of Citium 
and Idalium.’ It is remarkable for nothing but for the delicacy of the inscription. 
which is simply seratched with a point on the polished gypsum, and is as perfect 
as when first made. It is an extremely fine specimen for giving the exact shape 
of the letters in théir thinnest outline. We notice here very distinctly the peculiar 
shape of *, found also on the long inscription (Di C. 1), given wrong by Schréder 
in his plate, and differing sharply from any form given by Schréder in his Gram- 
mar. It is made with the right hand perpendicular line completely disconnected 
from the other two. The fact that the same form is found in Di C. 1 is evidence 
that this also belongs to the reign of Pumiyathon. In the inscription of Melchiya- 
thon we have the ordinary shape. 

On the rim of another bow! we find the following (Fig. 3): 

yours ‘To my lord Eshmun Melearth.’ 

Besides these, there are new inscriptions on three earthen jars or vases. The in- 
scription on all of these is written carelessly and baked in the clay. That given in 
fig. 4 is Sy, ‘my master,’ or possibly a mere form of ‘Baal.’ It is on a jar over 
two feet high, ending in a point below. Fig. 5 represents a jar of similar size and 
shape, with an inscription in three lines, illegible in the sixth letter of the first 
line, and with the fourth letter of the same line doubtful. It reads as follows: 


? 
| wow ‘Baal-..... presented by Shimei.’ 
The name of the god is not determined, and appears to differ from any of the 
familiar forms of Baal. 
The inscription on the very beautiful vase given in Fig. 6 has its first letter 
partly covered by the lower circle of the ornamentation. I am utterly unable to 


give a satisfactory or even a plausible reading of it. 


5. On the Pseudo-Phenician Inscription of Brazil, by Rev. W. 
H. Ward. 


Dr. Ward added to his preceding paper a few remarks on the so-called Pheeni- 
cian inscription of Brazil, speaking nearly as follows: 

A year or two ago. the Brazilian papers reported the discovery at a place called 
Parahyba of a Phoenician inscription. It has since been published in fac-simile 
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in the number for April 23, 1874, of the Portuguese illustrated paper, O Novo 
Mundo, published in New York; the fac-simile is accompanied by a Portuguese 
translation. It is so inherently improbable that a Phoenician inscription should 
appear in Brazil. that we are justified in receiving this one with great skepticism. 
An examination of this inscription does not relieve it of the suspicion of forgery. 
The language is not that of other Phoenician inscriptions, but is a mixture of He- 
brew and Chaldee. The appearance of nrdyyn oar>y is alone enough to condemn 
it as a forgery, this form being evidently copied from Gesenius, as a restoration 
from Plautus. The true Phcenician would be Such forms as WN) 
and DJ) are inadmissible, and the appearance of the word for ‘ten’ in two forms, 
‘wy and Oy, is very suggestive of a careless Jewish forger. The occasion of 
this forgery may be conjectured to be the bitter contest going on for some time 
between the clergy and the freemasons of Brazil, whom the priests have excom- 
municated, and to whom they have denied Christian burial. It is not unlikely 
that some unscrupulous person should have concocted this inscription, recording 
that King Hiram’s subjects entered Brazil, for the purpose of connecting the land 
with the reputed founder of freemasonry. 


At this point the Society took a recess, reassembling at 2 0’clock 
p. M., When the reading of communications was resumed. 

6. Ou Recent Discussions as to the Phonetic Character of the 
Sanskrit Anusedra, by Prof. W. D. Whitney. 


The nasal utterance called the anusvdra, Prof. Whitney said, is an element in the 
Sanskrit system of articulate sounds as to the value of which there has prevailed 
some doubt and difference of opinion. Was it a nasal tone accompanying the 
utterance of a vowel, a nasalization of the vowel, as in the ordinary French pro- 
nunciation of en, on, un? or was it a distinct nasal utterance following the vowel? 
This difference of opinion began with the Hindu grammarians themselves. Of the 
four Praticakhyas, one, that to the Atharvan, takes the former view, acknowledg- 
ing only nasalized vowels in its alphabet; another, the Tdittiriya-Praticékhya, is 
uncertain and inconsistent; it acknowledges an anusvdra as independent alpha- 
betic element, but when it should come to prescribe it as occurring in certain sit- 
uations, it prescribes the nasalized vowel instead, and merely adds that some 
teach a nasal utterance after the vowel instead of in and with it. The other two 
acknowledge both nasalized vowel and separate nasal, but teach the latter in 
the great majority of cases: the Vajasaneyi-Praticdkhya, again, mentioning au- 
thorities that hold the other view. The predominance of authority, it is seen, is 
on the side of the anusvdra as appendage instead of accompaniment to the vowel. 
And this view is adopted by PAnini, and so becomes the orthodox doctrine of later 
Hindu grammatical science. 

Of course, now, this difference of opinion may be the result of an actual dif- 
ference of pronunciation of the element in question in various parts of India, or 
schools of Vedic study. But. as I hold, it is equally obvious and undeniable that 
it might be the result of a different apprehension and theoretical explanation of 
the same utterance—such as is not infrequently met with among the Hindu pho- 
netists on other points also; not to speak of the differences even among the best 
modern European scholars, as regards, for instance, the distinction between surd 
and sonant consonants, or the question whether the nasals 2 and m are explosives 
or not. Nor are we driven to accept as conclusive on the subject the final unan- 
imity of the later Hindu grammarians; in the ever-increasing artificiality of the 
scholastic pronunciation of a dead language, it is by no means impossible that a 
false theory should finally prevail, and should come to govern the later utterance : 
there are striking illustrations of this, as I think, in other parts of the Hindu 
system. 

In a note on a passage of the Taittiriya-Praticdkhya (ii. 30: p. 66 ff.), I set forth 
the discordance of the authorities, pointed out the alternative ways in which it 
could be explained, and, without assuming to decide the case, indicated my provis- 
ional inclination to regard the discordance as due to a difference of apprehension 
rather than of utterance, and, as between thé two views, to side with that of the 
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Atharva-Praticakhya. And this, mainly for the reason that the Hindus give no 
intelligible and acceptable explanation of the anusvdra as u separate element, and 
that it appeared to lack analogies in the usage of other languages; in which, on 
the other hand, nasalized vowels as consequences of the deconsonantizing (so to 
speak) of a nasal mute are not infrequent. I expressed no absolute opinion, and 
left the matter fully open to be reargued by any one else who could show the 
probabilites to lie otherwise than as I viewed them. 

A French scholar, M. Bergaigne, takes up the subject in the Mémoires de la 
Société de Linguistique (ii. 31 ff.), and looks at it in a very different manner. The 
suggestion that the wide disagreement of the oldest Hindu authorities entitles us 
to sit in judgment over them, inquiring whether or not they were taking discord- 
ant views of the same thing, before proceeding to decide which view was correct, 
or whether both were so, he rejects; or rather, he utterly ignores it; it does not 
enter into his argument at all. He speaks of the Atharva-Pratigdkhya as “ con- 
founding ” the true anusvdra with the nasal vowel; he rules the Tdittiriya-Prati- 
cikhya out because of its “‘ inconsistency ”—as if this inconsistency were not an im- 
portant item in the case; he curtly denounces my implication that those who taught 
the separate anusvdra may perhaps have really uttered a nasal vowel, as an unau- 
thorized extension of the usage of the Atharva-Praticdkhya to the other treatises. 
My exposition of the three possible alternatives, and guarded expression of pref- 
erence for one of them, he describes as catching a glimpse of the true solution, but 
strangely preferring the violent measure of blotting out the anusvdra from the 
list of Sanskrit sounds ! 

When a man is so dogmatically confident as this, and (as I think I may claim) 
so unfair to his predecessors, he may properly be expected to make out, for his 
justification, a very strong case in favor of his own view. But I cannot see that 
M. Bergaigne does this at all. When he proposes to “demonstrate” that the 
anusvéra is nothing but a nasal resonance following the vowel, he also proposes 
to do it by quotations from the Hindu grammarians; and he proceeds to cite a 
whole series of passages from the Rik-Praticakhya; most uselessly, as every one 
knew before what theory that treatise takes and (nearly) consistently upholds. 
He hints, indeed, at *‘a hundred” others; but we see nothing of them in his pages. 
He also has his physical explanation to offer; but it is so blindly and inaccurately 
stated as to be unusable. Thus, he speaks of the nasal resonance as accompanying 
the pronunciation of a nasal consonant, ‘in the same manner as the pronunciation 
of the other sonant consonants is accompanied by a resonance of the glottis:” as 
if a glottal resonance were not necessary also to the utterance of every nasal. He 
says the nasal resonance is not necessarily bound to the nasal consonants and 
vowels, but may be heard by itself, as in humming, or in the x of English mutton ; 
while in fact these two are different and distinctly consonantal sounds. Finally, 
he refers to the usage of certain provincial districts of France, where the syllables 
which in ordinary French have nasalized vowels are claimed to have instead a 
nasal addition to the vowel. This is really interesting and important, and the 
fact may not be left out of account in any future discussion of the subject. But it 
is, to my apprehension, the only valuable item which M. Bergaigne brings to the 
discussion, and it is very far from warranting the superior tone in which he makes 
his statements and decisions. 

In a later note (p. 199 ff.), M. Bergaigne lets us see more clearly what his phys- 
ical theory really is. A closure of the mouth-organs in the k or g position, with 
nasal resonance, produces the ng-sound, down to the lowest point where k or g can 
be made. But, he holds, a nasal may be made still farther back and down, because 
the veil of the palate, when dropped to unclose the nasal passages, can reach and 
make contact with the base of the tongue at a point yet lower. And a nasal reso- 
nance thus produced, having the opening of the mouth cavity, and the auxiliary buc- 
cal resonance, reduced to their very lowest terms, would be the pure nasal resonance 
with which we are to identify the anusvdra. The obvious objection here is that 
the sound thus produced, as implying a closure of the mouth-organs, would still 
be a nasal mute—and so, as M. Bergaigne claims, essentially an explosive sound— 
though one to which there was no corresponding ordinary sonant and surd. And 
any closure of the organs is, to my mind, inadmissible in an account of the anusvdra. 
The essential character of this sound consists in its assimilation to the consonant 
that follows it. For example, a final m before a mute of any class becomes the 
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nasal of that class; before a semi-vowel (except 7), it becomes, the Hindus say, the 
corresponding nasal semi-vowel: that is to say, an emission with nasal resonance 
in the same position of the organs in which sonant emission without such resonance 
makes the semi-vowel; there is no difference of articulating position between 
the anusvdra-like element and its successor. And I, for one, am not yet ready to 
believe that, before r and the spirants, there is a definite position of closure taken 
up; I hold it much more likely that in saying axga, avsa, etc., for example, the 
organs shut only from the open a to the comparatively close sibilant; and that 
the nasal element, thus balked of its full utterance, is converted into a nasal in- 
fection of the vowel—one which, perhaps, so increases toward the end of the 
vowel, or cleaves so especially to its concluding part, as to give the impression of a 
following element. I do not undertake now, any more than before, to decide the 
question dogmatically; but Iam not at all satisfied by M. Bergaigne’s theory, 
and think that he immensely overrates the value of his contribution to the discus- 
sion: he really does little more than record his individual vote in favor of one 
of the alternative solutions which I formerly proposed. 

To M. Bergaigne’s first brief article I sent a brief reply, which was published 
in a later number of the same Mémoires (ii. 194 ff.); but it was accompanied with 
extended comments by him, which seem to me to show the same excessive esti- 
mate of the strength of his position, and inability to understand and do justice to 
mine, which appeared in the original article. I have therefore thought it worth 
while to make this summary restatement of the case. 


7. On Names for the Heart, Liver, and Lungs, in Various Lan- 
guages, by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 


The Algonkin Indians designated their inferiors and servants by the epithet 
Panis, ‘lung-y,’ or ‘all lungs.’ Several tribes, not nearly connected, and speaking 
different languages, became known to Europeans and Anglo-Americans by this 
contemptuous appellation—now commonly written Pawnees. The figure of 
speech by which the name of the lungs marks depreciation or contempt is not ex- 
clusively Algonkin, or even American. We have in the Dakota cha’ghu, ‘lungs,’ 
chaghu’ka, ‘a fool;’ in the Arapoho, ikun’a, ‘lungs, lights,’ kunanit’ut, ‘cowardly ;’ 
in the Kechua of Peru, surca, ‘lungs,’ swrcanak, ‘a coward.’ In the (African) 
Mpongwi, ‘bobo means both ‘lung’ and ‘coward;’ and, in the Lapp, we seem to 
find the same figure in keppa, ‘pulmo,’ and keppes, ‘ pauper.’ 

Similar agreement may be observed in the metaphoric uses to which the names 
of the heart and the liver have been put, in the speech of widely separated 
peoples. The origin of such metaphors must lie far back in language. They 
are, some of them, older than any known language. They do not, certainly, help 
us find our way to primeval unity of speech, but they are of interest by their 
suggestions of undiscovered laws of intellectual progress, under which speech has 
risen from objects of sense to conceptions of the supersensuous, from the material 
to the immaterial. : 

The association with the lungs of a notion of inferiority seems to have been 
established by observation of the contrast presented by the liver and lungs or 
‘lights’ of animals. The former is heavy, compact, and dark colored; the latter, 
light, spongy, and pale. The liver was good for food. the lungs were of small 
value. The American Indians, who, at their feasts, distributed the portions with 
strict regard to the rank of guests, gave the lungs to the last and lowest. With 
the liver came to be associated ideas of strength, constancy, activity, courage ; 
the lungs became types of weakness, levity, inactivity, cowardice. The former 
was made the seat of the passions and desires by which men come to mastery. 
The latter were mere servants of the body. In most European languages the 
lungs take their name from their lightness. The English ‘lights’ and ‘lungs’ are 
etymologically identical, and ‘laggard’ probably is nearly related to both. 

The liver has very generally been regarded as the type of the passions and 
animal nature of man. The Orientals ascribed to it the principal agency in making 
the blood. Hence it became (Hebr.) ‘the precious,’ man’s ‘honor,’ and ‘glory.’ 
This belief may be traced in many languages of the Old world. It is also found 
in the Polynesian, and in some American languages. 

In the speech of almost all nations the heart has been recognized as the life- 
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center and source of vital energy. ‘Out of it are the issues of life.” Its name 
has everywhere been transferred, 1. to whatever is central, or inmost; and, 2. to 
the moral nature and disposition. To the Semitic and Aryan philosophy, it was 
the seat of mental activity, as well as of physical energy; of all that belongs to 
the inner life, to that which perceives, thinks, wills, and desires. 

Illustrations, from eastern and western languages, were given by the writer, 
showing how largely these names have contributed to the vocabulary. In the 
Chinese, for instance, of the 44,500 words in Kang-hi’s Imperial Dictionary, 1097 
begin with (or are formed on) the radical sin, ‘heart.’ 


8. On the Exegesis and Criticism of the Old Testament, by 
Prof. Felix Adler, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


Prof. Adler began by remarking that, apart from the high interest which it 
may claim on its own account, the study of the Hebrew Bible commands the 
attention of Orientalists because of its bearings on the history of those ancient 
nations with whom the Israelites came into contact. A review was then given of 
some of the principal theories which have obtained in Germany during this 
century concerning the composition and authenticity of the “ Books of Moses.” 
The names of prominent critics: of Vater, Astruc, De Wette, Ewald, Tuch, Hup- 
feld, Boemer, Graf, and others, were mentioned, and their individual services 
briefly referred to. It was shown how the methods of studying the Old Testa- 
ment, at first somewhat loose and defective, gradually gained in consistency and 
accuracy. The different accounts of the creation, certain difficulties in the history 
of Joseph, and other conflicting statements, led to the assumption that the Book 
of Genesis is a collection of fragments bound together by a single hand. A more 
plausible hypothesis represented Moses in the light of a compiler, who had before 
him a number of ancient documents, from one or the other of which he selected 
for the purpose of his narrative, as the occasion seemed to warrant. Again, it 
was explained that the prevalence of different names of the Deity (Elohim and 
Jehovah), in many passages of Genesix, is not to be ascribed to a difference in 
the authorship of these passages, but is rather due to a distinct meaning attaching 
to each of the divine names. The same author might naturally change his termi- 
nology to suit the subject in hand. Accepting the fact that several authors had 
borne a part in the composition of the Pentateuch, Tuch distinguished a single 
principal record, to which later additions had been added as supplements. The 
main distinctions arrived at by Hupfeld have come to be widely recognized. He 
divides the writers of the ‘ Torah” into a first and a second Elohist and a Jehovist. 
An editor is required to combine these records. The Book of Deuteronomy has its 
separate author, which would make five; and a sixth is added, to whom is ascribed 
the work of joining Deuteronomy and a great part of Joshua to the Tetrateuch. 
Boemer endeavored to explain contradictory enactments and narrations, by refer- 
ring them for their origin respectively to the hostile kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. He had thus called attention to an instrument of criticism which was 
largely and very successfully employed in the writings of Geiger. Graf sought to 
disprove that the laws of Leviticus are older than those of Deuteronomy. He 
labors to show that the former are inapplicable to any state of things such as had 
existed in Israel before the period of the Babylonian captivity, and therefore 
fixes their date after the time of the exile. The important results which the vast 
learning and critical acumen of Geiger have achieved must be passed by for the 
present. His work can be so little appreciated without an intimate knowledge of 
the later writings of the Jews, that a detailed discussion of it must be reserved 
for some future occasion. Those who take a special interest in the progressive 
development of biblical exegesis will find a brief history of the modern schools of 
criticism in the prefatory postscript which Merx has added to the new edition of 
Tuch’s “ Genesis.” 

As far as negative results are concerned, we may safely say that the exegesis of 
the Hebrew Bible rests on an assured basis. With respect to positive assertions, 
being so far removed from the past that its reconstruction is not wholly possible, 
we should learn to be cautious. On comparing the dates fixed by two eminent 
scholars for the composition of the second Psalm, we find a difference of not less 
than a thousand years. The remarks made by a certain modern critic concerning 
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the 118th Psalm also furnish a good instance of the absurdities to which an 
exaggerated attempt at accuracy may lead. This Psalm, he tells us, refers to the 
conquest of Idumea by Alexander Jannzus, who forced his new subjects to em- 
brace Judaism, much against their inclination. The 10th verse he accordingly 
translates, ‘in the name of Go:l J will circumcise them!” What we want now is, 
that the study of the Bible be directed less to literary and more to historical 
research. Neither the people nor their religion sprang full-grown into existence, 
but both passed through a long process of growth and development. It should he 
our endeavor to recover the traces of this process as far as we may. The text on 
which we rely is on the whole excellent, and we owe thanks to those who copied 
the manuscripts, that they were scrupulous enough to preserve even the errors 
that had crept in, instead of correcting them with such light as they had. The 
recognition and rectification of these errors requires that careful attention con- 
tinue to be given to the text. Prof. Adler threw in here a few suggested emenda- 
tions. In the 15th chapter of Exodus, the verses 11 and 12 have changed places, 
it being quite clear that “the earth swallowed them” corresponds to “ the sea 
covered them” in verse 10. Psalm Ixxi. 3 should be corrected according to 
Psalm xxxi. 4 (3d verse in Hebrew), and should read beth mezudoth; the mistake 
occurring from improperly dividing the line into words. In Job xxxiii. 21, a state 
of great emaciation is described. “His bones were dry, they were not seen,” is 
hardly an adequate expression. A better rendering, taking raah for ravah, in 
which sense it is sometimes used, would be, “his bones were dry because they 
had no drink.” A similar rendering of the passage has already been given by the 
distinguished Orientalist M. Dérenbourg. 

Prof. Adler concluded with discussing certain points in the history of develop- 
ment of the Hebrew race and its institutions, especially the growth of monotheism 
out of an earlier idolatry; and he offered a conjectural explanation of the story 
of Achan, in Joshua. 

This communication elicited remarks from more than one of the other members 
present, in criticism of and dissent from some of the author’s views. 


9. On the Identity of the Hebrew Shaddai with the Egyptian 
Sati or Set, by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. 

10. On Muhammadan Art—a Translation from Dr. Car! 
Schnaase’s (Geschichte der bildenden Hiinste, with Remarks and 
Criticisms, by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 


The intention of this paper was, especially, to assist in penetrating into the 

genius of Islim; and, although the German author must be charged with an over- 
subtilty in some of his generalizations, in explanation of art-forms, and seems 
sometimes not to have duly discriminated, for the purpose of a just estimate of 
the bearing and object of Muhammad’s own teaching, between primitive Islam 
and later developments of the system, yet there is much that is well-founded and 
instructive in his portraiture of the spiritual condition of Muhammadan nations, as 
such. 
For example, he points out, as a fundamental fact, that rigid monotheism, or ab- 
solutism of Deity, the system of unconditional subjection of human personality, is 
not educating, but serves only as an exterior covering, “‘ beneath which the wild 
power of the passions, and sensuality, runs its course all the more ruinously.” 
Our author, however, justly recognizes that the principle of subjective freedom 
was asserted and operative in the earlier days of Islim, while fatalism (a reaction, 
it may be suggested in passing, against that quest of second causes which drew 
the philosophers of Islam away from orthodoxy) was a later development. 

But the feeling for nature could not be wholly suppressed ; and so, by the “ psy- 
chological law that. where there is a one-sided predominance of abstraction, fancy 
is wilder, more turbulent, more violent,” it manifested itself in “inclination for 
magical effect, for the wonderful and the unnatural,” as well as for what is “ ele- 
gant, light, and graceful "—qualified by, and contrasted with, a massive simplicity. 
in keeping with the doctrine of the divine unity, and of absolute predestination. 

A forfn-creating power is wanting to Muhammadans; as appears in their poetry, 
in which “either mere abstraction of thought prevails, or an evanescent, self- 
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pleasing sensuousness ;” and in their music, which lacks the indispensable con- 
ditions of musical perfection, in freedom from mortifying constraint, giving play 
to the imagination, together with a pleasure in beauty which does not take the 
form of spiritually deadening sensuous appetite. 

Consequently, as respects architecture—the only properly formative art open to 
their efforts—if their edifices, “in their exterior, are at first imposing by their 
simplicity and bareness of ornament, we soon feel the emptiness of what is void 
of form, and seek for a broader carrying out and realization. And if we have 
found these last elements in decoration, and have surrendered ourselves, for some 
time, to the charm of an ingenious, story-like play of fancy [in architectural 
arabesque, alluring by its play of enigma, enchanting the soul by the vacillation 
of its lines, mocking it ever anew by intimation of hidden rules, giving it an unex- 
acting occupation, which can always be broken off, and always again renewed], 
there steals upon us quite the same feeling, still.... We move between the ex- 
tremes of undeveloped groundwork and mere decoration: the important connection, 
by means of organized members, is wanting. While architecture should carry out 
rigid necessity into freedom, impart the form of what is organic and animated to 
that which simply meets a want, and is conformed to purpose—this office of the 
art is, from the very first, given up, and rigid necessity is joined to luxury, without 
intermediary. We find the sublime (although only in feeble accords) and the 
agreeable in richest development; the properly beautiful has no place.” 

It is to be regretted that so conscientious an attempt as is this work of Schnaase, 
not only to detail the historical growth, but to account for the origin, of the par- 
ticular art-forms of all nations and times, in architecture, sculpture and painting, 
though, as has been said, sometimes over-refined in its analysis, should be so little 
known to English readers. A translation of it, with some abridgement, ought to 
find favor with the increasing class of art-students in the United States and Eng- 
land. 


No further communications being offered, the Society, after 
passing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of 
its rooms, adjourned to meet again in New York on the 28th of 
October next ensuing. 
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Proceedings at New York, Oct. 28th and 29th, 1874. 


The Semi-annual meeting was held in New York City, commenc- 
ing at 3 o’clock p. M. of Wednesday, October 28th, at the rooms 
of the Bible-revision Committee in the Bible House, the President 
in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Mr. A. Van Name, of 
New Haven, was appointed Secretary pro tempore, 

The Committee of Arrangements communicated an invitation 
from Prof. Short to meet socially at his house in the evening. The 
invitation was accepted, with thanks. 

The Directors announced that the Annual meeting for 1875 
would be held in Boston on Wednesday, May 19th; and that Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D.D., with the Recording and Corresponding Secre- 
taries, had been designated to act as a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for it. 

The following persons, on recommendation of the Directors, 
were elected Corporate Members of the Society : 


Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, of New York, 

Mr. Julius Sachs, of New York, 

Mr. A. W. Tyler, of New York, 

Miss Susan H. Ward, of New York, 

Dr. T. T. Van der Hoeven, of San Antonio, Texas, 
Rev. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass., 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Andover, Mass., 

Rev. John Wright, of Boston. 


The Corresponding Secretary reviewed the correspondence of 
the past year. Among other things, he called attention to com- 
munications touching the library of the late Prof. E. Rédiger, of 
Berlin, an Honorary Member of the Society, now offered for sale.* 

Communications were then presented as follows: 

* 1. On the Cypriote Inscriptions, by Mr. Isaac H. Hall, of New 
ork, 


The valuable collection of Cypriote antiquities discovered by Gen. Luigi Pslma 
di Cesnola on the sites of ancient Citium, Idalium, and Golgos, and elsewhere, and 
now deposited in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, contains between 
twenty and thirty inscriptions in the Cypriote character. These inscriptions have 
never been either completely read, or well and fully published. Copies were taken 
for the British Museum, before the collection came to America, and from them an 
incomplete set of photographs were published by Mansell in London, in 1872-3; 
but these, to judge from citations, cannot be entirely reliable. A catalogue of the 
collection, by Johannes Doell, entitled Die Sammlung Cesnola, and containing a 
few very inaccurately figured inscriptions, was published by the St. Petersburg 
Academy in its Mémoires, in 1873. A few, more or less perfect, copies of some of 
the inscriptions have also been given in the various works of those engaged in 
deciphering. 


* And purchased a little later by the Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Cypriote writing is not yet entirely deciphered, though the foundation is 
well laid. The known inscriptions are about a hundred, of very various length; the 
bronze tablet of Dali containing 31 lines and 270 to 300 words, while others are 
fragments, with only one or two characters. The bronze tablet was obtained in 
1850, by the Duc de Luynes; and he was the first to collect the various legends 
in similar characters from all quarters, and to prove that they represented a hith- 
erto unknown system of writing, if not a new language. R. H. Lang, in 1870 or 
1871, discovered at Dali a marble tablet, with a bilingual inscription, in Phoenician 
and Cypriote, which furnished the first real clue to the decipherment. 

The first attempt at reading the character was made by de Luynes, in his Nwmis- 
matique et Inscriptions Cypriotes (Paris, 1852), but failed entirely, because of his 
taking a word to mean ‘Salamis’ which really means ‘king.’ He saw that the 
writing usually reads from right to left, and one of his guesses as to the consonant 
power of a character has proved correct. His splendid work, as a collection of 
Cypriote monuments (all then known), beautifully and accurately figured, has not 
been superseded. 

The first attempt that gave promise of any success was that by Mr. Lang, in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i., p. 116 ff But sim- 
ultaneously with Mr. Lang, Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, applied 
himself to the bilingual tablet of Dali, with signal success. His article was read 
the same day with Mr. Lang’s, and published along with it. In a supplementary 
paper he gave a list of 54 characters, with values, and the authorities for each; 
of these, about 30 have proved to be approximately correct. 

Next in order, and of indispensable importance, is the work of Dr. Samuel 
Birch, in a later number of the same publication. It is difficult to give a proper 
idea of the profound study and scholarship and of the brilliant genius displayed 
in Birch’s article, without a long detail. He showed that the date of the bronze 
tablet could not be later than 353 B. C., and that the language written was sub- 
stantially Greek. A single mistake, apparently—the non-recognition of kas (=xai, 
‘and’), taking its & for a t—was all that prevented him from anticipating Brandis, 
if not Schmidt. 

Then comes J. Brandis’s Versuch zur Entzifferung der kyprischen Schrift, a post- 
humous work, edited by Ernst Curtius, and published in the Monatsbericht of the 
Berlin Academy for February, 1873: The main key to his discoveries was the 
word kas, which he read, correcting Birch’s misapprehension. His work is not 
so brilliant as that of either of his predecessors, but the item referred to was won- 
derfully fruitful in new words read, and in leading to the decipherment of additional 
characters. He made many mistakes, some of them quite amusing: e. g. interpret- 
ing the Phoenician equivalent of the Cypriote ’A70//wr to mean ‘fiery Mical’ or 
‘fiery Typhon.’ Brandis’s work, like those of Lang, Smith, and Birch, is illustrated 
with type cut for the purpose, and Brandis’s type, though not perfect, is rather 
better than those of the others. It confounds some characters that are entirely 
distinct, and represents others by inferior forms. The types in the body of 
de Luynes’s work are the most faithful of all. . 

The most complete and thorough treatise on the subject, thus far, is Moritz 
Schmidt's Die Inschrift von Idalion und das kyprische Syllabar (Jena, 1874). It 
is in autograph-lithograph, and contains a brief account of the labors of his pred- 
ecessors, the author’s own attempts at deciphering, and a short dissertation on 
the grammatical and dialectic peculiarities of Cypriote Greek. Schmidt has had 
access to all the material, except to trustworthy copies of the Cesnola inscriptions :. 
thus, the inscription referred to by him on p. 8 is clearly not in hexameters, and 
it ends, as well as begins, with yaipere ; two others are wrongly figured by him 
and not perfectly transliterated, and so on; but his few errors are mainly clerical. 
He has made very thorough work, and has hit upon some brilliant discoveries. 
He has established the uniformly syllabic character of the writing, and corrected 
many mistakes of Brandis, Birch, and Smith, though confirming most of the conso- 
nant powers assigned by them to the characters. 

The language of the inscriptions is Greek, but not very easy to read. As to 
the characters, there is a separate one for each of the vowels a, e, 7, 0, w; an addi- 
tional one for a, seemingly used only after 7; and another for o, of undefined use. 
There is no distinction between short and long vowels. The other characters 
seem to represent open syllables, and to begin always with a consonant; and 
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the whole theoretic syllabary appears to be tolerably complete; the number of 
syllables that may be said to be wanting (eight or nine, mostly ending in u) being 
about equal to that of the characters yet undetermined. There are two digamma 
syllables, we and wo; but the digamma must have been disappearing; as, for ex- 
ample, the genitive of 3ao:Arve is written indifferently 3acAeoc or BaciZeFoc. 

No distinction is made between smooth, middle, and rough mutes of the same 
organ: e. g. the same character stands for ta in tac, da in "Ida/cov and Oa in 
*Adava ; the same character may stand for «e, «7, ye, yy, xe, or YN; and so on. 
This fact constitutes the greatest difficulty in reading Cypriote. To this there 
appears to be only one exception, if indeed it is an exception. The consonants 
are apparently never doubled: thus, for ’A70A/wy: we have A. po. lo. ni. Double 
consonants are resolved into their constituent elements: thus, for £: we have ki. si. 

Iota subscript (adscript) is regularly written; but where it can be supplied from 
one of a number of words in the same case, it is frequently omitted from the rest: 
e. g. to.7. te.o. represents Tw. Hew 

In certain cases, x is systemtically omitted: thus, taytwv is written pa. to.; for 
avépwx is written a.to.ro.po.i. When two syllables having the same vowels 
aud compatible consonants come together, they join and form one syllable, as is 
seen in the last example, and in ko. lo.ki.a. for To; a, po.to.li.se. for 
a. po. ro. ti. te. for ’Ag@podity, ete. 

Final s, and final x» when written, are the syllables for se and ne respectively— 
like Hebrew shewa with final consonant, or the silent final ¢ in French and English. 

For 7, and frequently for ¢, the ‘-vowel is written, making it possible that the 
Cypriotes pronounced 7 like English “long e,” as the modern Greeks do. Indeed, 
n, t, and ¢ often change places: 'da/vov is the regular Cypriote spelling of Idalium; 
few is either te.o.7. or ti. 0.7. ; the preposition év is commonly written 7. ; and so on. 

Among the peculiarities of the syntax, é« or é£ is regularly followed by the da- 
tive, and ¢. (év) by the accusative. 

An example or two of the inscriptions, in Roman equivalents and Greek trans- 
literation, will further explain the principles of the writing better than it can be 
done by words. In the romanizing, for the sake of uniformity, only the smooth 
mutes are used. 

The following is inscribed between the feet of a broken-off statuette in the Ces- 
nola collection, not numbered : 

(1.) ko. to. ka. te. sa. ta. to. i. (2.) ti.o.t ta. pi. te. ki. si.o.é  (3.) tu. ka. 7. 
a. ka. ta. i.—Eyotog Kxareotace ty rarideEup i[v] ayafa, Here um is for 
few. The. contraction for though strange, is not unlike other Cypri- 
ote examples. The /. is for év. 

Again we have, on a sculptured stone, numbered 249 in the collection: 

(1.) ti. a. te. mi* to. 7%. te.0. (2.) to. a. po.lo. o.ne.te.ke. (3.) u. tu. ka. Or, in 
Greek: te Bew tw Tuya. Here is written with e. 
Its iota adscript is omitted on account of that of the preceding word, as that of 
7 on account of the following. ‘Ove@xe, for avefyxe, appears to be the regular 
Cypriote form. The first character in the third line is a little doubtful. 

The following is given by Schmidt as one of the Cesnola inscriptions, but is 
not found by me in the collection : 

(1.) IIL @.... (2) ta. we.i.ko.na. ta.te. ne.a. Or, in Greek, ’Erez 

The most important of the Cesnola inscriptions, and third in importance of all 
the Cypriote inscriptions discovered, is this: 

(1.) ka.é.re. te ka.ra.si.ti' a.na.x° ka.po.ti: we.po.me.ka> me. po. te. we. 1. se. 8e. 

(2.) te. 0. po. ro. (?).. na. to. se. re. ra. me. na’ pa. ta. ko. ra. i. to. se 

(3.) 0. wo. (or ti. ?) ka. re. ti: e. pi. si. ta. te. se’ a.to.ro. po" te.o.t a. le. tu. ka. ke(?) re. 

(4.) te. 0. Ku. me. re. na. t. pa. tar ta. a. to. ro. po.t po. ro. po’ 0.%. ka. t. re. te. 

Or, in Greek characters, in part: 

Xaipere avag 

(?). . vatow épepaueva 

Oem Kyuepevar ta .... yatpere. 

I am not satisfied with any version yet given of the words here omitted, though 
many plausible conjectures can be made. Some of those given in Greek may need 
a little modification: thus, -@ may be -o/, and so on. 
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After the reading of this communication, Prot. Haldeman exhib- 
ited to the Society some beads found in Indian mounds during the 
digging of the Pennsylvania Canal, and remarked upon them. 

. 2 Ona Collection of Readings of the Thebaic New Testament 
Version hitherto Uncitéd, by Mr. Arthur W. Tyler, Astor Library, 
New York, 


In the winter of 1871-72, Mr. Tyler said, I was engaged in making a thorough 
search into all the available sources of evidence for the revision of the Greek text 
of the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians. Having been informed, by Prof. 
Abbot of Cambridge, that the Memphitic had been wrongly cited, in the important 
reading in the third verse, by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, and other recent 
editors, I determined to be able to speak from personal knowledge in the article 
which I was preparing for the Bibliotheca Sacra. While, for that purpose, looking 
over the Coptic grammars and lexicons to be found in the linguistic department 
of the Astor Library, I happily came upon the Rudimenta Linguae Coptae sive 
Aegyptiacae (4°, Romae, 1778), which was prepared by Rafaelle Tuki, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Arsinoe in Egypt, and published by the College of the Propa- 
ganda. Seeing that this work was very largely made up of citations from both 
the Old and New Testaments, and in the two Coptic dialects, I pursued my search 
through its pages, until it was rewarded by finding the full text, in both the Mem- 
phitic and also in the Thebaic, of the only two verses in the chapter in which impor- 
tant variations from the common text occur. This discovery was especially valua- 
ble for the reason that no portion of this chapter in Thebaic had been previously 
known to textual critics. This version of the New Testament is one of the oldest 
in existence, being both older and ruder than the Memphitic, and it is now assigned 
to the latter part of the second century by Professor J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, England, a competent scholar, who has re- 
cently paid considerable attention to the matter. My own pleasure was greatly 
enhanced upon finding, after a thorough investigation, that this priceless version 
concurred with the Memphitic in supporting the ‘va cavyjowpyar, which is read, in 
the third verse, by the three most ancient Greek uncials (&, A, B), and the most 
valuable cursive (17); and which I had adopted in my Greek text in 1868. 

Further examination of Tuki’s book has since shown that it contains a large 
number of Thebaic citations, in passages where its readings have been wholly 
unknown to editors of the Greek text of the New Testament, and that even its 
Memphitie portions are well worthy of examination, as they are evidently taken 
from manuscripts not consulted by David Wilkins. The Thebaic text, however. 
is especially deserving of a thorough and complete investigation and collation, 
from the fact that so few fragments of that interesting relic of the early Christian 
ages are known to exist; and therefore, every line, or every syllable, of it which 
we can recover is of the highest importance. 

This book of Tuki’s was employed by Tregelles (and possibly by Tischendorf) 
in the Apocalypse, though neither of them seem to have known of its existence 
in time to use it in the other books of the New Testament. It is quite likely 
that Tischendorf obtained all his citations in the Apocalypse from the concluding 
“part” of Tregelles’s Greek Testament, which was issued some months in advance 
of his own. 

I know of the existence of but few copies of Tuki’s work in America: one is in 
the Astor Library, and another in my own possession. The latter contains a 
note showing that it was used by Rev. Henry Tattam, of Bedford, England, in the 
preparation of his Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian Language (8°, London, 
1830), and his Lexicon Aegyptiaco-Latinum (8°, Oxonii, 1835); but he does not 
seem to have made as thorough use of it as he should, for in his lexicon he repeats 
the blunder of Wilkins’s Novum Testamentum Aegyptium (4°, Oxonii, 1716), and 
gives incendere as the rendering of shoushou in the one passage above referred to, 
although in both his works he gives the correct translation in numerous other 
passages. 

It almost seems, indeed, that Wilkins’s mistranslation should be styled some- 
thing worse than a blunder; for, judging from p. 34 of his Prolegomena (where he 
says ‘shoushou emmoi,’ ‘ut comburar’, lege, uti et Graecus iva xavOjowpat), it appears 
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to have been willful. In any event, it has misled some of the best scholars in 
Europe, although Wetsteir, in his Greek Testament (vol. ii.. p. 156), protested 
against it, as long ago as 1752, in the note upon this verse. 


3. Un some points of Latin Syntax, with special reference to 
Mr. Roby’s Grammar, by Prot. Charles Short, of New York. 


The first part of Mr. Roby’s Latin Grammar was published in 1871. During 
the present year the Second Part has appeared, treating of Syntax, in 666 pages. 

Admirable as is this Second Part also, containing a treasure of examples far 
more numerous than any we had before, and from a third to a fourth part of 
which, Mr. Roby tells us, is from his own reading, yet in the development of the 
various usages he is less philosophical than we had hoped, and on some points he 
is still very meagre. But we ought rather to admire him for what he has done 
than blame him for his defects, which he may be expected largely to remedy in 
future editions of this part of his book. I offer a few remarks on two or three 
points out of several that I had noted for criticism. 

In $1348 Mr. Roby says: ‘“ The infinitive is used as object of the thing ”"— 
is, as indirect object—‘ to a verb which has also a direct personal object; as 
docebo Rullum tacere ;” that is, ‘I will teach Rullus about silence,’ which is here 
equivalent to ‘I will teach Rullus to be silent.’ This is so far undoubtedly correct. 
But he should have added that this objective form, which is thus capable of logical 
analysis, might also by extension of usage be employed subjectively, though in- 
capable of logical analysis if we start from this latter form. Thus we may say 
Rullum tacere me juvat, just as if it had been taciturnitas Rulli me juvat. Instead 
of this, Mr. Roby simply says that the infinitive may be the subject of a sentence, 
with its own subject in the accusative; and, put in this way, the puzzle of the 
construction remains unsolved. In $1351 he says: “A neuter pronoun (éd, illud ; 
Eng. ‘that’) is sometimes found in apposition to the infinitive clause and corres- 
ponding to the article (originally demonstrative pronoun) in Greek.” Mr. Roby 
seems here to have confounded the “ substantivizing” office of the Greek article 
with the anticipatory use, as it may be called, of the demonstrative with the infin- 
itive clause, which is in Greek tovro, réde, éxeivo; in Latin, illud, hoc, id; and in 
English, i or tis. This anticipatory id, which Mr. Roby has in mind, is really 
very rare, as Cesar B. G., i. 7, Caesari cum id nunciatum esset, eos , 
instead of the simple verb, as B, G., i. 38, nunciatum est et Ariovistum . . 
dere. Under the same head Mr. Roby should have introduced a more subtle 
usage, the infinitive clause following an anticipatory ita or sic, which his favorite 
Madvig might have given him. This use is comparatively uncommon; but 
instances besides those adduced by Madvig are: cum esset ita respunsum, caedes 
.... comparari, Cic. Cat., iii. 21; de Off., i. 13; Caesar B. G., i. 50; cetera sic obser- 
ventur ....amicorum esse communia omnia, Cic. de Off., i. 16; Tac. Germ., 18. 
Relative words also perform this anticipatory function, as quod in Cic. de Off, iii. 
31—quod cum audisset filius, negotium exhiberi patri, ‘when the son had heard 
this, that the business,’ etc.; and uf in de Off., i. 19—ut enim apud Platonem est, 
omnem morem Lacedaemoniorum inflammatum esse, etc. 

In §1019 Mr. Roby says: “ Adverbs are used to qualify substantives attribu- 
tively, adjectives, and sometimes adverbs.” Mr. Papillon, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and editor of Terence in the Catena Classicorum, now in course of publi- 
cation by the Messrs. Rivington, says: “ A purely adjectival use of the adverb 
cannot be shown in Latin, which has not the article necessary for such a construc 
tion.” Mr. Roby subjoins but one instance of this usage denied by Mr. Papillon, 
namely, omnes circa civitates; and he adds nothing about the position of the adverb 
when it is so employed. 

But there are many clear cases of the adjectival use of the adverb in Latin— 
some in which the adverb is interposed between the substantive and its adjunct, 
which is practically equivalent to the adverb adjectival interposed between the 
article and its substantive in Greek; some in which the adverb stands outside 
such combination; and others in which the adverb qualifies the noun absolute. 

1. The adverb interposed—haec inter nos nuper notitia, Ter. Heaut., 53; erit semper 
lenitas, Ter. Andr., 175; his ... jam noctibus, Cic. Cat., ii. 23; multarum circa civ- 
itatium, Liv., i. 17; in quadraginta deinde annos, Liv., i. 15 ; duo deinceps reges, Liv., 
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i. 21; nullo publice emolumento, Liv., vi. 39; ingentis publice privatimque decoris, 
Liv., i. 39; sola mei super Astyanactis imago, Virg. Ain., iii. 489. 

2. The adverb standing outside—pacatos circa omnes populos, Liv., i. 19; quon- 
dam hi cornicines . . . munera nunc edunt, Juv., iii. 34, where the metre would not 
allow the adverb to be interposed. 

3. The adverb qualifying the substantive absolute—as ante malorum, Virg. in., 
i. 198. Who can doubt that this copies, as well as the Latin can, the Sophoclean 
mapoc Kaxov, Tyr., 1423? 

The matter of the order of words in Latin is very briefly treated by Mr. Roby, 
who gives only six pages to this subject; while Madvig devotes to it fifteen, Zumpt 
twenty-three, and Kriiger forty-four. 

I will examine one or two particulars of this portion of the work. 

In $1047 the author says: ‘“ Words belonging to one or more coérdinate words 
or expressions should strictly be put either before them all or after them all. But 
it is very usual, partly for rhythm’s sake, for the common word to be put after the 
first of the coédrdinated words.” 

The order referred to in the latter part of this paragraph is very common in 
Cicero; but very rare in Cesar and in Livy, so far as I have observed. 

The following are instances of it: 

1. Nouns with coérdinate adjectives—as, fortis animus et magnus, Cic. de Off., 
i. 20; de Or., i. 112; Ces. B.G., i. 5. 2. A genitive with codrdinate nouns—as, 
varietate rerum atque copia, Cic. de Or., i. 19. 3. A verb with codrdinate objects 
—as, non cognomen solum deportasse, sed humanitatem et prudentiam, Cic. C. M., 1; 
Ces. B. G., i. 49; Hor. Sat., i. 1, 83. 4. A verb with coérdinate ablatives—as, 
mens discendo alitur et cogitando, Cic. de Off., i. 30. 5, A single object with co- 
ordinate infinitives—as, deprecari aliquid et conqueri, Cic. de Or., i. 20. 6. A single 
agent with codrdinate verbs—as, dicendum sibi et cognoscendum, Ces. B. G., i. 35. 
7. A finite verb with codrdinate predicate adjectives—as, nec melior vir fuit nec 
clarior, Cic, Lael., 2; and an infinitive with the same—as, dubia esse et incerta, Cic. 
de Or., i. 20. 8. A finite verb with codrdinate infinitives—as, augere posset atque 
ornare, Cie. de Or., i. 21: Hor. Sat.,i. 1,89. 9. A verb with coérdinate adverbs— 
as, callide versari et perite, Cic. de Or., i. 11; Hor. Sat., i. 3,115. This same order 
often occurs in Greek, and with all classes of words, and the usage seems to have 
been transferred to the Latin chiefly by Cicero. That this particular order should 
happen, as a common thing, to be rhythmical, rather than the other arrangements 
here mentioned by Mr. Roby, is inconceivable. Some other explanation must be 
sought; and it is submitted whether the order is not employed mainly to give the 
hearer or reader, as early as possible, the construction of the clause, by presenting 
first one of the coérdinate words, and then the single word, which is often the 
principal word, and leaving the other coérdinate words to follow to any extent, as 
the case may be. 

In $1050 Mr. Roby says: ‘‘Contrasted words are put next to one another—as, 
ego Q. Fabiwm, senem adulescens, Cic. Sen., 4; ego ejus, Cic. Verr., v. 49; tu te 
ipse, Cat., i. 8.” 

But related words and ideas in general are put side by side: 1. the same word 
or parts of the same word—as, suadeam, suadeam, Plaut. Capt., ii. 1, 40; alienus, 
alienus, ib., i. 2,45; scito scire, ib., ii. 2,47; de te tu, Cic. Phil. ii. 46; senem senex, 
Cic. Lael., 1; omnes omnium, Cic. de Or., i. 21; die dies, Ces. B. G., i. 48; facinus 
facinorisque, Liv., i. 7; jungit junctos, Hor. Sat., i. 3,54; deos dis, Juv., iii. 146. 
So the familiar case of certain pronominal words—as, alius alium, Plaut. Stich., ii. 
2,46; Terent. Andr., iv. 5, 39; Cic. de Off., i. 7; Cas. B. G., i. 39; alter altera de 
causa, Cic. Somn. Scip., 2; Sall. Jugurtha, 79; Liv., v. 11; wer wri, Cic. Mil., 9, 
23; Ces. B. G., v.44; Hor. Ep., ii. 1,55. 2. Contrasted ideas. This class is given 
by Mr. Roby. 3. Similar or closely connected ideas—as, tum ibi, Cic. de Or., i. 
118; wndique wno tempore, Ces. B. G., i. 22; semper omnibus, Cic. de Or., i. 18; 
nulla unquam, Liv. Praef.; multo saepe, Cic. Cat., iii. 23; aliquem aliquando, Cic. de 
Or., i. 21; tot ubique, Juv., i. 17; parco paucis, Hor. Sat., i. 3, 16; tristes misero, ib., 
87. 4. Pronouns having the same reference—as, sibi quisque, Plaut. Curc., i. 3, 24; 
Cie. de Or., i. 18; Cas. B. G., i. 5; Liv., i. 9; swam quisque, Plaut. Merc., iv. 5, 51; 
Cie. de Or., i. 4; Cas. B. G., i. 52. And the order in this latter case is so fixed 
that there is hardly any deviation from it in prose—as, Tac. Germ., 13, in swa gente 
cuique ; or in poetry, except where the metre requires it—as, Virg. Ain., vi. 743, 
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quisque suos patimur Manes; 80 Juv., iii. 143. 5. Cause and effect—as, decipiwnt 
caecum, Hor. Sat., i. 3, 39; toties rauci, Juv., i. 2; tacita sudant. .. culpa, ib., 167. 

Thus this juxtaposition of words in Latin is not only not restricted to cases of 
contrast, which alone Mr. Roby gives, but embraces generally the relations of 
associated forms and ideas, and almost strictly follows all the known laws of mem- 
ory; and this juxtaposition, we may add, prevails still more extensively in Greek 
than in Latin. 


4. On the Modern Japanese Literature, and its Influence in 
bringing about the Recent Revolutions in Japan, by Mr. William 
E. Gritftis, of New York, lately of the Kai Sei Gakko (Imperial 
College) of Tokio (Yedo), Japan. 


The object of the paper was to explain the recent social and political revolution 
in Japan, and to show the true causes which operated effectually to overthrow the 
Shogun’s (Tycoon’s) government, to reinstate the Mikado in full power, to destroy 
the feudal system, and then to impel the Japanese nation into the path of modern 
civilization. The causes of these four distinct results are to be found in the revival 
of the study of the ancient national literature, the study of the classic historical 
compositions of Japanese scholars, the movement for the revival of pure Shinto 
(the indigenous religion of Japan), and the publication and general reading of books 
written by native authors who had seen or studied western civilization. The 
three first causes were efficient in overthrowing the hereditary usurpation of the 
Shogun’s government, destroying the feudal system, and establishing the national 
government on its ancient foundation, and according to its ancient constitution. 
The last, acting upon the national mind at the instant of intensest momentum pro- 
duced by the political revolution, impelled the nation into that course of innova- 
tion, reform, and systematic attempts at social regeneration which now challenges 
the attention of the world, and compels the admiration of all who can sympathize 
with an Asiatic nation that is bravely struggling into the light and knowledge of 
the nineteenth century. 

In Japan, the impulse to enter the comity of nations, and to follow the course 
of their civilization, came from within, and not from without. It is the general 
impression among foreigners that the abolition of the dual form of government, 
and the sweeping away of the feudal system, were the direct result of the presence 
of foreigners on the soil of Japan. This, however, is a great mistake. From 
causes already at work before the arrival of Commodore Perry and the foreigners 
in Japan, the Shogun’s government would certainly have fallen. The presence of 
foreigners in Japan served merely to hasten the slow inevitable. Among the 
many classes into which Japanese society was formerly divided, there were two 
that comprised the readers and thinkers. One, the Buddhist priesthood, brought 
into existence that vast mass of Buddhistic literature, and originated and developed 
those phases of Japanese Buddhism, which have made it a distinct product of 
thought and life among the manifold phases of this, the most widely-professed 
religion on earth. This ecclesiastical literary activity and growth culminated in 
the sixteenth century. Since that time Japanese thought has been led by the 
Samurai, or military literati, the secularly educated and armed classes. The crea- 
tive era of Japanese literature was between the eighth and twelfth centuries. The 
scholastic era of Japanese learning and literature embraced the latter half of the 
last and the first quarter of the present century. The province of Mito was 
especially the resort of learned men and authors, and the effect of their writings 
was to point out the historical fact that the Shogun was a usurper, and that the 
Mikado was the only true source of authority. It was the study of these works, 
and others of similar purport, that led the Samurai from one end of the country to 
the other to raise the cry, ‘‘ Honor the Mikado and expel the barbarian.” Another 
element that tended to overthrow the usurping Shogun and to restore the Mikado 
was the revival of the study of pure Shinto, the ancient religion of Japan, accord- 
ing to which the Mikado is the divine representative of the gods on earth, and as 
such is to be loved and obeyed by all Japanese. The study of Shinto created a 
powerful party, whose constant aim was to overthrow the Shogun’s government, 
and thus end the usurpation of six and a half centuries. All these currents of 
thought united to swell the stream of opinion and action which, in 1868, swept 
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the Shogun from his seat of power into poverty and obscurity, and which raised 
the Mikado to his rightful place as de facto sovereign of Japan. 

Yet the very men who formed the Mikado’s party were the most bitter haters 
of foreigners. The primary object that united and impelled them was to restore 
the Mikado; their secondary bond of union and object was to drive out the for- 
eigners, close the ports of foreign commerce, and repudiate the treaties. Mr. 
Iwakura and his colleagues were the arch-haters of foreigners, their ways and 
works. Now, they are the leaders of the new ideas and the forward movement 
in Western civilization. How was this marvelous change wrought? Why did 
the foreigner-haters become the leaders of progress, the defenders and executors 
of Western civilization? Why did they preach the faith they once destroyed ? 

“Tt was the lessons taught them by the bombardment of Shimonoseki,” say some. 
“Tt was the benefits arising from foreign commerce,” say others. ‘“ It was because 
foreigners in Japan persuaded them,” say not a few. 

In none of these do we find the true explanation. War, commerce, and contact with 
foreigners for a half century, did not move China; neither would they have moved 
Japan. In the latter country the movement was by impulse from within, not by 
pressure from without. The real cause of the recent “reformation” in Japan was 
an intellectual one. It was brought about by the reading and study of the recent 
native literature produced by earnest men who had studied the foreign languages, 
notably the English and Dutch, years before, or who had visited Europe and 
America during the times of the Shogun’s power, and who returned to Japan 
shortly before the Mikado was reinstated, and began the composition and publi- 
cation of those original works and translations which were eagerly read and 
studied by the new rulers and rising men in Japan. In these books the history of 
Western nations was faithfully told; their customs and beliefs were explained and 
defended; their resources, methods of thought, education, morals, laws, systems of 
government, etc., were described and elucidated. With Western ideas for texts, 
Fukuzawa, Nakamura, Uchida, Uriu, Kato, and a host of scholarly writers, ex- 
pounded the true principles which a nation that would become great must follow 
out. They one and all showed how Japan had retrograded in isolation, and the 
adoption of Western civilization was both a virtue and a necessity. Prof. Griffis 
said: “It was his firm belief, after nearly four years of life in Japan, mingling 
with the progressive men of the empire, that the reading and study of books 
written by Japanese authors, and printed in the Japanese language, did more to 
transform the minds of Japanese rulers and thinking people than any other cause. 
During the past decade the production of purely native literature has ceased, and 
the translation of foreign books, largely scientific, and the composition of works 
inspired by the reading of Western literature, have busied scholars and writers in 
Japan.” 

The speaker then entered into many details of Japanese book-making, the subject 
matter of the books relating to the United States and other countries, what the 
Japanese thought of us, etc. He closed by remarking that ‘should Western civil- 
ization take sure root and flourish in Japan and the people become occidentalized, 
it is not too much to hope that the peculiar genius of the Japanese will produce a 
literary work that will take its place among the imperishable classics of the world.” 


After this paper had been read and discussed, the business 
meeting of the Society was adjourned until Thursday morning at 
9 o’clock, at which time the remaining communications were of- 
fered. 


5. On the Assyrian and Babylonian Monuments in America, by 
Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass.: read by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Mr. Merrill’s paper begins with referring to the general ignorance among Amer- 
ican scholars as to the number and character of the specimens of Mesopotamian 
art scattered among the libraries and museums of the country; it was in view of 
this that he has been led to put together as full information respecting them as 
he had found attainable. We have sculptured slabs enough (besides bricks and 
other smaller relics) to panel or wainscot a wall 270 feet in continuous length, to 
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a height of about 8 feet. They were brought at intervals between the years 1850 
and 1860, and are distributed as follows: Yale College, New Haven, Conn., has 
two large slabs, two small ones (with four small broken slabs in boxes, never yet 
mounted), two bricks, and sundry seals and minor relics. Union College, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., has two large slabs, one small one, and six bricks. Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., has five large slabs and one small one, and six bricks, one of 
them Babylonian (the only Babylonian brick in America), with a parcel of lesser 
articles. Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., has three slabs and two bricks. 
The Andover Theological Seminary has one large and one small slab. Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., has six large slabs and one small one, and two bricks. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., has one large slab. Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., has four large slabs and one small one. The Theological Seminary at 
Auburn, N. Y., has one large slab. The Connecticut Historical Society at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has one large slab, one small one, and two bricks. At Meriden, Conn., 
is one small slab, in private hands. The Theological Seminary of Virginia has 
three large slabs. The New York Historical Society has twelve large slabs, but 
they are not set up. The Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis, Missouri 
has one large slab. Thus, in thirteen museums and private cabinets, there are in 
all forty-two large slabs and thirteen small ones, and twenty-two bricks, all but 
three of which have inscriptions. Two or three of the bricks came from Koyunjik; 
all the rest (except the Babylonian one) from Nimrud. From Nimrud came also 
all the slabs. They belong to the reign of Assurnazirpal, B. C. 883-859, and all 
bear the same inscription, the standard inscription of this monarch, of which a 
tentative version was given by Dr. Ward in the Proceedings of the Society for 
October, 1871 (Journal, vol. x., pp. xxxvi.): a new and improved translation forms 
a part of this paper. Except the collection belonging to the New York Historical 
Society, the monuments were given by the British explorers Layard and Rawlinson 
(all but two by the latter) to American missionaries (Mr. Marsh, Dr, Lobdell, Mr. 
W. F. Williams, and others), expressly for transmission to this country. The 
bricks are slightly burnt, and their inscriptions seem to have been cut rather than 
stamped upon them. They belong either to Assurnazirpal or to his son Shalman- 
eser IT. (B. C. 858-823), mostly to the latter. The regular inscription on the latter 
reads: ‘Shalmaneser, great king, mighty king, king of nations, king of the coun- 
try of Assyria, son of Assurnazirpal, great king, mighty king, king of nations, king 
of the country of Assyria, son of Tuklat-Adar, king of nations, king of the country 
of Assyria also, builder of the tower of the city of Calah.’ Assurnazirpal’s in- 
scription reads: ‘Palace of Assurnazirpal, king of the country of Assyria, son of 
Tuklat-Adar, king of the country of Assyria, son of Bin-nirari, king of the country 
of Assyria.’ The bricks are of varying size, from 13 to 23 inches square, and 3 
to 54 inches thick. One has the inscription on the edge; another, partly on the 
edge. The single Babylonian brick is so indistinctly inscribed as to be almost 
unintelligible ; it belongs to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mr. Merrill indicates the character of the stone used for these monuments, and 
enters into considerable detail as to the figures represented upon them, with their 
dress, decorations, surroundings, occupations, etc. He doubts whether the eagle- 
headed figures, of which there are several, are intended to represent divinities. 

The paper concluded with a brief account of the recent progress of Assyriologi- 


cal study. 


6. On the Talmud, considered in its relation to the Early His- 
tory of Christianity, by Prof. Felix Adler, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


The connection between the primitive Church and the great Jewish sects of the 
same period is imperfectly understood. Concerning these sects themselves a false 
impression still prevails in many circles. The Sadducees are held to be libertines, 
the Pharisees hypocrites. In general it is considered to be the part of wisdom, 
and even of common honesty, to study the writings of a party before pronouncing * 
upon its character. The Pharisees are condemned in the strongest language by 
those who cannot read a line of their vcluminous works as contained in the 
Talmud. Geiger’s investigations have opened a new insight into the condition of 
parties in Judea at the time of the coming of Jesus. The Sadducees may be 
called the High-churchmen, the Pharisees the Independents, of the Jewish State. 
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The Sadducees were conservative in principle, a kind of priestly aristocracy, as 
Geiger holds; the Pharisees were democrats. The distinctions appertaining to 
the priesthood rested on scriptural authority, by which the Pharisaic leaders 
considered themselves bound. In order to accomplish their purpose, of elevating 
the whole people to the dignity of God’s priesthood, they mimicked the forms and 
ceremonies prescribed for the hierarchy, and enjoined their observance on every 
member of the community. It is impossible to understand the New Testament 
without an intimate acquaintance with the contemporary writings of the Talmud. 
Jesus in many respects adopted the principles of the Pharisaic school of Hillel ; 
his method of arguing, sometimes the very phrases he employs, are to be met 
with in the current Hebrew literature of the day. Soon after the appearance of 
Geiger’s Urschrift, in which the main results of these researches were laid down, 
their importance was recognized by Hausrath in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung 
(No. 44, 1863). Other eminent scholars followed with their approval. Geiger 
offers an ingenious argument to show that the first Book of Maccabees was 
written by a Sadducee, the second by a Pharisee. 

Prof. Adler then proceeded to say that the Talmud contains direct information 
bearing on the question of the proper time for celebrating Easter, a question 
which ec nvulsed the Church during several centuries. The Bible commands that 
Pentecost be celebrated seven weeks after Passover. A conflict of opinions 
is reported as having occurred between Sadducees and Pharisees concerning the 
day from which these seven weeks are to be reckoned: the Sadducees beginning 
to count on a Sunday, the Pharisees on the second day of the feast. What 
motive could have induced the conservative Sadducees to lay such stress on the 
Sunday, no one has yet satisfactorily answered. On the other hand, the early 
Christians had a very high interest at stake in this issue. For them, Pentecost 
was the close of the resurrection-period, and it was of great importance that it 
should be celebrated on the day of the resurrection—the Sunday. If, therefore, 
we read in the Talmud that false witnesses were hired by certain sectaries to 
disturb the calculations of the Rabbins and bring it about that Pentecost should 
fall on a Sunday; if, moreover, the Pharisees enacted stringent laws to prevent 
any such thing, and pointedly and bitterly opposed those who contended for it, 
we see in this a struggle, not between Pharisees and Sadducees, but between the 
Pharisaic synagogue and the primitive Church. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that no such conflict is mentioned before the Christiah era. Prof. Adler also 

inted to a number of other enactments which are mentioned in the “ Scroll of 
Fasts,” forbidding the Jews to fast about the time of passion week, as directed 
against the early Christians; contrary to the received opinion, which explains 
them as referring to Jewish sectaries. All these passages and a detailed argu- 
ment in support of his opinion he promises to bring forward in an article specially 
devoted to this subject, which he hopes soon to have ready for publication. 

Remarks bearing on the study of the Talmud were added, at some length, by 


Dr. H. Osgood. 


7. Rev. Oliver Crane, recently returned from Asia Minor, spoke 
of sites, visited by him in that country, possessing special archzo- 
logical interest. He described the statue of Niobe on Mt. Sipylus ; 
the extensive ruins on the plain of Antioch, about twenty miles 
north of the lake of Antioch ; the ruins of ancient Hierapolis, about 
sixty miles east of Aleppo (a small head of Venus, found there, 
was serge and of ancient Seleucia. 

Pres’t Woolsey made additional observations on the identity of 
the monument on Mt. Sipylus with that mentioned by Homer, and 
on the myth of Niobe. 

8. On the Distinction of the Noun and Verb in Japanese, by 
Mr. A. Van Name, of New Haven, Conn. 

The Japanese in respect.to the separation of noun and verb holds a position 


intermediate between the Chinese and Indo-European languages. In the Chi- 
nese, theoretically and to a great extent actually, any word may be noun, ad- 
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jective, adverb, or verb, becoming definite only as it enters into construction and 
its position in the sentence is fixed. The full separation of the parts of speech 
which we find in the Indo-Kuropean family is reached, according to Schleicher, 
only through the agency of case and personal endings, both of which are wholly 
wanting in Japanese. The relations of case are here expressed by prepositions, 
or rather postpositions, and particles which everywhere preserve their separate 
character. Wa, sometimes regarded as a sign of the nominative case, is in its 
origin demonstrative, and its primary force is to arrest the attention on the word 
or phrase which precedes, and to separate it from what follows. It commonly 
follows, but is by no means a necessary adjunct of, the subject, nor is it confined 
to this office. It may be added to wo, which marks the object (wo-wa uniting in 
the form woba or oba), or to a noun governed by a preposition. Wo, also, though 
more uniform in position and use, is apparently of the same demonstrative origin. 
The noun as such has no distinct method of formation; the differentiation so far 
as it exists is on the side of the adjective and verb. Two or three derivative 
affixes, the most important of which is sa, which forms nouns of quality from 
adjective roots, are the only noticeable exceptions. The plural is formed either by 
repeating the singular, without other change than that of a surd initial, now 
brought between two vowels, to a sonant, a change which is both the result and 
the sign of the close union of the parts: thus, Auni, ‘country,’ plural, kuni-guni ; 
or by the addition of independent words of collective signitication, such as kata, 
‘side,’ tomo, ‘ companion,’ ete. 

Personal pronouns the Japanese is poorly provided with, and uses sparingly. 
In many cases where we should employ them, the person is simply left to be 
understood ; in others the rules of politeness require the substitution of various 
humble or honorific epithets, such as ‘servant,’ ‘master,’ and the like, or a general 
designation of the place which the person occupies, as anata, ‘ that ‘side,’ for the 
second person, kono hd, ‘this side,’ for the first person. From the pronominal 
roots, a, ka, which point to the more remote, so to the less remote, ko to the nearer 
object, and wa, reflexive, pointing back to the subject, and not unlikely identical 
with the wa which marks the subject, we have, apparently by composition with the 
substantive verb ari, the forms are, kare, sore, ‘that person or thing,’ kere, ‘ this 
person or thing,’ and wure, ‘I.’ The primary meaning of wa appears in the posses- 
sive waga, formed by the addition of the genitive suffix ga, which may mean, 
according to the person referred to, ‘my own,’ ‘your own,’ ‘his own.’ The second 
person is without any simple designation, and, of the forms for the third person, 
the weakest, are, is still decidedly demonstrative. The genitive suffix xo added to 
the above-mentioned roots, except wa, forms the demonstrative adjectives, ano. 
kano, sono, ‘that,’ kono, ‘this,’ while for the possesives no must be added to the 
full pronominal form, as in are no, ‘his. Where the personal pronouns are so little 
developed, a personal inflection of the verb is hardly to be thought of. 

The adjective has an attributive form ending in k7, an adverbial or indefinite 
form in ku, and a predicative one in shi, which last includes the copula. Thus 
from the root naga, ‘long,’ which appears in the proper name Nagasaki, literally 
‘long promontory,’ we have the following forms: nagaki saki, ‘a long promontory,’ 
saki wa nagashi, ‘the promontory is long,’ and nagaku suru, ‘to make long.’ In 
the spoken language the attributive and predicative forms, by the dropping of the 
consonant of the ending, are reduced to one, nagai. The strict law of position by 
which the limiting and dependent always precedes the limited and governing 
word prevents any ambiguity from this source. 

If now we pass to the verb we find that while nouns may end in any of the 
vowels, the verbal roots, or what we must treat as roots, though seldom mono- 
syllabic, are restricted to two finals, 7 and e. Not only in compounds does this 
root appear, but also where a number of verbs in succeeding clauses are in parallel 
construction, only the last requiring the termination of tense and mood, while the 
others stand in the naked root-form. This unchanged root is also used as a noun, 
more often abstract, as omoi, ‘think’ and ‘thought,’ sometimes concrete, as kér/, 
‘freeze’ and ‘ice,’ and in compounds even denoting the agent; thus, from ki, 
‘wood,’ and kori, ‘ cut,’ ki-kori, ‘woodcutter.’ To this root also, as to any other 
noun, are joined prepositions to form certain parts of the verb; thus, = 
‘see ;’ supine mi-ni, ‘in order to see;’ gerund or participle mi-te, ‘seeing;’ 
having a modal or instrumental force. Among the inflected forms of the eae 
the predicative is frequently identical with the substantive and attributive form. 
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Of the two classes into which verbs in 7 are divided, the older and more numerous 
class, including what we should call the irregular or strong verbs, forms the present 
indicative and infinitive, the latter used both as noun and adjective, alike. In 
verbs in e the two forms are in the older language distinct, but in modern usage 
the infinitive has supplanted the indicative form, and is used indifferently for both. 
In the negative conjugation the present indicative and infinitive are alike. In the 
preterit, again, of both the affirmative and infinitive conjugations, they are dis- 
tinct; but in the spoken language, which forms a new preterit from the gerund 
and the substantive verb ari (mitari, -u for mite-ari, -u), this advantage is lost, and 
a shortened ending ta replaces both ¢ari and taru. The conditional and concessive 
forms of the verb are also, by Hoffmann, to whom the analysis of Japanese gram- 
matical forms owes most, reduced to substantives governed by prepositions. 

Whether the separation of the noun and verb in Japanese is more or less in 
idea than it is in form, is a question to be decided only by a wider consideration of 
the structure of the sentence. The view held by Steinthal and Schleicher respect- 
ing languages of the same general type, that they have no proper verb, but only 
verbal nouns, certainly affords the easiest explanation of some of the phenomena 
here presented. In the sentence hi ga teru, ‘the sun shines,’ it is most natural to 
regard ga as the genitive sign, making the subject the possessor or the attribute 
of the verbal action; literally ‘the sun’s shining [is].’ This use of ga, which is 
frequent, differs from wa in the same position in that the former adds emphasis to 
the subject, the latter to the predicate, though they are frequently interchangeable 
without appreciable difference of meaning. In the compound sentence the nom- 
inal construction prevails over the verbal. Instead of dependent clauses with 
conjunctions, we have more often only verbal nouns governed by prepositions. 
Both no and ga, the genitive particles, may be used to connect clauses which stand 
in an adversative relation to each other. A consequence of this looseness of 
structure is the inordinate length to which the sentence is sometimes drawn out. 
The sense is kept suspended through a succession of loosely connected dependent 
clauses, interrupted by long quotations, until sometimes the end is reached only 
with the end of the volume. The merit of the style, measured by a Japanese 
standard, is largely in proportion to the length of the sentence. 


9. On the Occurrence of Semitic Consonants on the Western 
Continent, by Prof. 8. S. Haldeman, of Philadelphia. 


In the North American examples of my Analytic Orthography (Philad., 1860), 
the close of the glottis which constitutes the Arabic hamza, and the Hebrew aleph, 
is ($$ 629, 701) attributed to Wyandot as heard by myself; and to the language at 
Cape Flattery as pronounced by Dr. J. L. LeConte, who also gave me sounds 
equivalent to Hebrew P (goph) and Th (hhejth), or Arabic gaf and hha, in the Yuma 
and allied Ipai. 

[ have now to add several sounds heard casually from an Eskimo brought by 
Captain Hall to Washington. Here the numeral ‘four,’ which was pronounced by 
Dr. Hayes as sisamét (sittamut of Richardson. Arctic Searching Expedition, 1852), 
appeared as ts,is,emie, where Arabic sad (marked with a semicircle) occurs 
twice, with Greek e of met, and the last vowel in fat, lengthened. ‘Six’ (akhvinok 
in Richardson) is 4qbemaec (with goph), and its aspirate (the seventh Arabic 
letter gha, or qg'a,) occurs in the name of a fish, eq'dliidarg'stidc, written 
ekalluarksoak by Dr. Richardson. 

In the same dialect, a whispered apirate of ng in sing sometimes occurs final 
after cay (k) and goph, as in maicéecngh (‘four’). 

These facts do not prove an identity of people or of language. The Arabs are 
not Eskimos; nor are the Welsh to be considered Cherokees because they have 
the aspirate UJ in common. 


10. Rev. W. Bayes Ward exhibited a peculiar Assyrian Seal 
recently received in this country, and remarked briefly upon it. 

1!. On the Sanskrit Accent and Dr. Haug, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney recalled to the recollection of the Society that, more than three 
years ago (in May, 1871), he had presented a communication in defense of the 
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ordinarily accepted views of Sanskrit accentuation against an attempt to overthrow 
them made by Dr. Martin Haug, professor in the Munich University; the commu- 
nication was fully reported in the Proceedings of that meeting (Journal, vol. x., 
pp. ix.-xi.). Dr. Haug’s attack was made in a paper read before the Munich 
Academy, and reported in Triibner’s Record (for Feb. 28, 1871); now, however, 
he has fully elaborated his views, and puts them forth in the Transactions of the 
Academy (Cl. L., vol. xiii., part 2), in an article of 105 pages quarto; and it seems 
worth while to return briefly to the subject, in order to see whether they are made 
more acceptable by this complete presentation. 

Dr. Haug’s article is by no means limited to a discussion of the points as to 
which he disagrees with the rest of the Sanskritists; it is, rather, a detailed exhi- 
bition of the subject of Sanskrit accentuation, as seen from his peculiar point of 
view: the mode of designating the accent in the various known texts; the present 
method of recitation of the Veda by the Brahmans, who are the living links in the 
chain of its transmission; and the teachings of the native grammarians, of various 
class and period, as to accent. ‘There is also prefixed a statement and brief criti- 
cism of what other western scholars have written on the subject. In this elaborate 
exposition, there is necessarily a great deal of repetition of what has been fully 
presented before; and the value of the author’s arguments is less plainly esti- 
mated than if he had confined himself to stating and defending his special opinions : 
yet there is some new material in the article; and many will be glad to have 
within reach such a compendium of connected information as to the Sanskrit ac- 
cent, even while they refuse their assent to the author's views. 

Those views themselves seem to be no more acceptable now than when they 
were controverted before the Society three years ago. The grand and fatal objec- 
tion to them is that they leave the whole body of phenomena with which they 
deal unaccounted for, a problem and a puzzle. If this which other scholars have 
taken for accent, and which they find no difficulty in explaining as such, is not 
accent, what is it? Dr. Haug makes the suggestion that it is a kind of artificial 
metrical modulation, a “poetic accent;” only, what poetic purpose it answers, and 
what analogies it finds anywhere else in the world, he does not show; nor does he 
explain why it is applied also to the numerous prose passages in which it appears 
in all the Vedic texts save that of the Rig-Veda. As a counterpart, he suggests 
that the peculiar accentuation of the Catapatha-Brahmana marks another accentual 
system, which is the real “ prose accent;” but here, again, he fails to show what 
properties it has that should possibly fit it for any such office. No one who has 
examined it before has questioned that it is a special, and a very imperfect and 
awkward, way of signifying the same real accentuation which is signified by the 
other or “poetic” method. And I do not see how any one can possibly write out 
a passage of the Brahmana with its own accent-marking, and then add the marks 
of real accent as inferred from the other method, and entertain any reasonable 
doubt that the one thing means the other. If Dr. Haug were only to make the 
attempt to give such an account of the laws of his “ poetic accent” and “ prose 
accent’ as should convert them from loose conjectures into linguistic facts, he 
would soon find himself involved in difficulties with which the worst that he 
charges against the views of other Sanskritists would be of no account whatever. 
And till he makes the attempt, and succeeds at least measurably in it, he has no 
right to claim for his own views any status among scholars. 

And what are the difficulties attending the acceptance of the common theory of 
Sanskrit accent? Simply these two: we have to admit that the Hindu gramma- 
rians over-refined their accentual theory, introducing finally into it certain features 
which we are unable to accept as fairly representing the facts of their language; 
and also that, in the perhaps twenty-five centuries of the oral transmission of the 
Vedic hymns, their mode of recitation has become altered from the simplicity of 
living speech. and has taken on an artificial and scholastic character, as determined 
by the phonetic theories of the schools. [ do not see that these admissions are 
attended with any appreciable difficulty: they are wholly in accordance with our 
experience of Hindu theory and practice in other departments, and with what we 
might expect on general grounds. At any rate, if we are to avoid them, it must 
not be at too heavy a cost: we must have an alternative view offered us which 
has some independent claim to acceptance. 

Tt were useless to try to go through Dr. Haug’s exposition in detail; to refute 
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him fully would require almost as much space as he has himself given to the 
exposition. To sum up the case in a word: he occupies a very peculiar point of 
view, which makes him see and estimate everything differently from ethers, dis- 
covering mountains where they find mole-hills, and mole-hills where they find 
mountains. He escapes difficulties of detail by setting up an infallible authority ; 
he takes whatever the Hindu systematists put before him, questioning nothing, 
testing nothing, explaining nothing. It does not appear likely that he will draw 
over other scholars to his views, even as it is not known that at present he has any 
one to stand by him. If the case should turn out otherwise, there will be reason 
for returning to the subject hereafter, and for discussing it more elaborately. 

Dr. Haug's examination of the Saima-Veda system of marking accent reaches no 
definite results. He offers more or less plausible conjectures as to the proper 
meaning of some of its numerous signs; but he does not, any more than his prede- 
cessors, make it out to signify anything really different from the ordinary accen- 
tuation. 

To conclude with a word of personal explanation. In a note to page 89, Dr. Haug 
charges me with having unjustifiably rejected the exegesis given by the commen- 
tary for three rules of the Taittiriya-Praticdkhya (xix. 3-5), without really under- 
standing what it meant. This is hardly fair to me. How the commentator 
explains the first two of these three rules is perfectly intelligible; but I hold that 
he brings the desired meaning out of the first in a wholly unacceptable manner, 
by a flagrant distortion of its language; that he brings no tolerable meaning out 
of the second; and that he knows nothing about the sense of the third, but puts 
forward two quite inconsistent conjectures concerning it, neither of which is good 
for anything. I wish that, instead of saying of the last two that “the meaning of 
the explanation appears clearly from what I have said above,” Dr. Haug had 
really endeavored to expound them: I should have been very glad to congratulate 
him on his success. 


12. On Recent Discussions of the Evidence of Pheenician Occu- 
pation of America, by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Conn. 


In the last issue (August, 1874) of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie, the organ of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, Dr. H. Hartogh 
Ileys von Zouteveen discusses the question ““Haben die Phinicier oder die Carthager 
Amerika gekannt?’ Ue maintains the affirmative on evidence derived from 1. the 
pre-Aztecan ruins of Chiapas and Central America; 2. Greek and Roman traditions 
of a continent beyond the Atlantic known to the Phoenicians and Carthaginians ; 
3. traditions of the natives of America, of the coming in ancient times of strangers 
from the east, in ships; and 4. the presence of “Baal in Atlantis,” proved by 
“unquestionable Phcenician or Old-world antiques, which have been found in 
America.” Under his first head, Dr. Hartogh points to certain representations of 
heads of elephants—or what he believes to be such—found among the sculptured 
‘katuns’ on the walls of a temple at Palenque, and figured in Waldeck’s Monuments 
anciens du Mexique. That Waldeck did not himself discover the resemblance, Dr. 
Hartogh regards as proof that the drawings were not, designedly or unconsciously, 
made “ mehr elephantenartig” than the originals. Of the tradition of the coming 
of bearded white men from the east, ete., it is needless to speak. The utter 
worthlessness of Indian traditions extending back for more than three or four 
generations has been so thoroughly demonstrated, that arguments based on them 
scarcely deserve consideration. Under the fourth head, Dr. Hartogh, after brief 
mention of “a Greek inscription on a stone found in Trinidad,” devotes*nearly 
one-third of his paper to “ein viel wichtigeres Stiick,” discovered in 1869, at Lafay- 
ette, N. Y., bearing a Phoenician inscription. This monument of Phoenician an- 
tiquity is no other than the gypsum statue, popularly known in America, a few 
years ago, as the “ Cardiff Giant,” or ‘ John Henry Cardiff.” To those who know 
the history of this sham antique, it seems nearly incredible that European scholars 
should accept it as genuine, and that an account of it should be permitted to appear 
in the organ of a learned society. Dr. Hartogh copies his description of this 
“important monument” frem an article in the Galaxy (New York, July, 1872), 
and reproduces from that article a facsimile of the “ Phoenician inscription ” found 
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or imagined on the arm of the statue. He states that this inscription has by him 
been submitted to Professors Ingeholt (of Delft) and Cohen. ‘The former declared 
it to be Phoenician, and read the words “ Thammuz, Lord of the Heaven;’ the 
latter thought it Semitic, but could not translate it, or decide to what language it 
belonged. The Phoenician alphabet having been known to scholars hardly twenty 
years yet, if the statue is even no more than forty years old, argues Dr. Hartogh, 
there “kann hier an keinen Humbug gedacht werden:” but that, in fact, the mon- 
ument is of much higher antiquity, he is convinced by Dr. White’s microscopic 
examination of the “pin-holes” in its surface, reported by the writer in the Galaxy. 
The only possible doubt of its genuineness arises from the disposition some people 
have “to regard everything American as humbug.” In a final note, Dr. Hartogh 
mentions the confirmation of his views by the account just received from America 
of the discovery of a Pheenician inscription found in Bogota, New Grenada, made 
by colonists sent thither by King Hiram of Tyre, the contemporary of Solomon. 
(See Dr. Ward, in the Proceedings for May, 1874, communication No. 5.) 

To this paper, Dr. A. von Frantzius, favorably known to American archeologists 
by his edition of Palacio, appends some judicious remarks. He admits that the 
discovery of a Phoenician statue in America is very remarkable—if true; but not 
being fully satisfied of this, he is not inclined to attribute so much importance as Dr. 
Hartogh does to the monument. And he can scarcely believe the latter to be in 
earnest, in accepting as genuine the Bogota inscription dating from the 10th cen- 
tury B. C. 

ah few weeks ago, the “Cardiff giant” was again brought to the notice of Euro- 
pean scholars, at the German Philological Congress, at Innsbruck. “Some interest 
was excited” (so writes Mr. D. B. Monro to the London Academy, of Oct. 10th) 
‘by an account given by Professor Schlottmann of a supposed Phoenician statue 
found near the town of Syracuse, in the United States.” This statue “is regarded 
by Dr. Schlottmann as a representation of Adonis. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery seem to exclude the supposition of imposture.” Photographs of the figure 
were exhibited, but Dr. Schlottmann “had been unable to obtain a copy of an 
inscription which is said to be legible on it” (though Dr. Hartogh’s copy of it had 
appeared two months before, in the Archiv fiir Anthropologie). “The speakers 
who offered remarks seemed disposed to suspend their judgment until the inscrip- 
tion should be produced.” Professor Schlottmann gave his reasons for inclining 
to the belief that Phoenician colonies reached America; and among others were 
‘the alleged Phoenician inscriptions found in Brazil” and other parts of America, 
and “certain traces of Phoenician in Indian geographical names.” 

It is rumored that the Cardiff giant, which long ago ceased to be a profitable 
speculation to American showmen, is soon to be taken to Europe for exhibition. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Hartogh and Professor Schlottmann have not been made 
unconscious instruments for advertising, in advance, for European markets, a stale 
imposture which no longer attracts popular attention in America. That it has 
been matter of discussion in the Versammlung Deutscher Philologen, and in the organ 
of a European learned society, is the writer’s only excuse for recalling it to the 
notice of the American Oriental Society. 

The subject was taken up and remarked on in the same strain by several of the 
members present. Hon. 8. Salisbury of Worcester, especially (President of the 
Am. Antiquarian Society), detailed his acquaintance with the statue: he had seen 
it before it was lifted from the ground; he had also visited the Chicago shops 
where the designer of it and the workmen who cut it were employed. Others had 
examined the alleged inscription; others knew personally some of the parties 
concerned in the fraud, or in the exposure of it, and could attest the truth of the 
latter, as given in the newspapers some years ago, and also (for example) in the 
American Journal of Science (‘Silliman’s Journal”), for July, 1871. A universal 
feeling of surprise was expressed at this credulous and uncritical revival of a 
long-since exploded deceit. 

At the close of this discussion, the Society passed a vote of 
thanks to the Committee of Biblical Revision for the use of their 
rooms, and adjourned, to meet again in Boston on the 19th of 
May, 1875. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 19th, 1875. 


THE meeting of the Society was held, as usual, in the Library 
of the American Academy, in the Atheneum building, at 10 
o’clock a. M. The President and all the Vice-Presidents being 
absent, the chair was taken by Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of 
Cambridge, the senior Director present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, of which a summary 
is as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 20th, 1874, - 
Annual Assessments paid in, = - - 
Life-membership, - - 
Sale of the Journal, - - - 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank 


Total receipts of the year, 275.85 
$1,805.85 


$1,530.00 


EXPENDITURES, 


Printing and engraving for Proceedings, - $123.92 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - 26.93 


Total expenditures of the year, - - - $150.85 
Balance on hand, May 19th, 1875, - - - - 1,655.00 


$1,805.85 


The report, having been audited by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, was accepted. 

The Librarian made a brief oral report; the additions to the 
Library during the year had come chiefly from exchanges. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
meeting to be held in the autumn in New Haven, on such a day 
as should be selected by the Committee of Arrangements, viz: the 
President and the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries. Also, 
that they had reappointed the Committee of Publication of last 

ear, namely: Messrs. Salisbury, Van Name, and Whitney, of 
ew Haven, Abbot of Cambridge, and Ward of New York. 

A Nominating Committee, composed of Professors Young of 
Cambridge and Duar of Andover and Dr. Pickering of Boston, 
was appointed, to propose a board of officers for the year. They 
presented the following ticket, which was thereupon elected by 
the Society: 
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- - - 75.00 
- - 33.72 
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President—Prof. E. E. Satissury, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Rey. N. G. Crark, D.D., * Boston. 
Vice- Presidents + Hon. Peter Parker, M.D., Washington. 
Rev. T. D. Woousey, LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Prof. Ezra Aspor, LL.D., Cambridge. 
Corresp. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, Ph.D., “ New Haven. 
Secr. of Class. Sect.—Prof. W. W. Goovw1n, Ph.D.,“ Cambridge. 
Treasr and Libr’n—Mr. Appison Van NAME, New Haven. 
( Mr. J. W. Barrow, New York. 
Mr. A. I. Cornegat, New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., Princeton. 
Directors Prof. A. P. Pgasopy, D.D.. Cambridge. 
Dr. Cuar.es Pick ERING, Boston. 
Prof. Cuarves Saort, LL.D., New York. 
| Rev. W. H. Warp, D.D., New York. 


The following candidates were proposed by the Directors for 
corporate membership, and were duly elected by ballot : 


Rev. H. L. Cobb, of Millbrook, N. Y.; 

Prof. E. P. Evans (now in Europe); 

Prof. E. P. Gould; of Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
Rev. Joseph Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Rev. O. D. Miller, of Grantville, Mass. ; and 
Rev. Thomas H. Rich, of Lewiston, Me. 


In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Whitney, 
the correspondence of the past six months was laid before the 
Society by Mr. Van Name, who read some extracts from it. 

Rev. G. T. Washburn writes (Lenox Furnace, June 12th, 1874) : 


“T have recently sent you by express a small case containing a few pieces of 
pottery from the cists of stone circles and stone box-like tombs of the Madura 
district in southern India. These tombs and circles are spoken of in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for October, 1868 [Journal, vol. ix., p. xliv. ff.]. I have opened 
and seen opened several in different parts of the district. There is a general uni- 
formity in the pottery contained in them, but considerable difference in the number, 
elaborateness, and variety of the vessels found in different circles and tombs. 
Some small and very neat vessels quite unlike these were pilfered by the natives 
from the collection I now send, greatly to my regret. 

“T observed at the sides of some of the cists not only the pottery articles, but 
the remains of bones and ashes, and the relic of what appeared to be an iron im- 
plement, now almost destroyed by rust. 

“ These tombs and circles abound in all parts of the Madura district—on the 
higher ranges of mountains, the lower ranges, and the plains. They are also met 
with in the districts north and south, even to the northern mountain-ranges of In- 
dia—all essentially of one character. 

“‘T observe a description of somewhat similar structures in Palmer’s ‘ Desert of 
the Exodus.’ The cists, the style of burials, etc., seem to resemble what we find 
in India, but the ‘ bee-hive-like huts’ are not like any tombs I have seen there. 
The circles also appear to be the same. 

“ Evidently, there must have been a considerable population of these tomb-builders 
in southern India; for the tombs are found in regions now, with the large population 
of the country, almost uninhabited, and in any case likely to be inhabited only 
under extreme necessity.” 


Mr. Van Name also presented the list of members of the Society 
deceased during the year: namely, of Honorary members, 
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Prof. Heinrich von Ewald, of Gottingen ; 
Prof. Emil Rédiger, of Berlin ; and 
Prof. Constantin von Tischendorf, of Leipsic ; 


and, of Corporate members, 


Mr. I. S. Diehl, of New York; and 
Mr. W. A. Wheeler, of Boston. 


Prof. Young, of Cambridge, read an appreciative sketch of 
Ewald’s life and labors; Mr. Van Name also spoke of Ewald, and, 
still more particularly, of Rédiger; Prof. Abbot paid a tribute to 
the memory of Tischendorf, —~ eulogized the solid and modest 
worth of Mr. Wheeler, and his many services to the cause of learn- 
ing. 

Communications were then presented, as follows : 

1. Dr. A. O. Treat, of the North China Mission, spoke to the 
Society of the language of China, its tones and aspirates, and its 
contrast with the Japanese in respect to euphony. He referred to 
the political relations of China and Japan, and to the interesting 
fact that the difficulties, threatening war, between the two powers 
had been settled by arbitration. The progressiveness of Japan, 
as contrasted with the conservatism of the Celestial Empire, was 
also made the subject of remark. 

2. Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass., read a paper of 
memoranda, taken from the journals and papers of his father, Rev. 
William Jenks, D.D., bearing upon the origin and earliest history 
of the Society. | 


It appears from these extracts that the idea of an American Oriental Society 
originated with Dr. Jenks, as far back as 1822 or 1823. In 1830 occurs the fol- 
lowing entry in his diary: ‘A call from Dr. J. Pickering; resuscitated with him 
the plan of Asiatic Society, etc.” Again, Aug. 1, 1842: “ Attended a meeting of 
gentlemen [names elsewhere given as Jenks, Pickering, Greenough, Theo. Parker] 
at Dr. Pickering’s office on the formation of an Am. Oriental Society. The progress 
appears promising.” Again, Aug. 20th: “Letter in reply to Hon. J. Pickering, 
enclosing a constitution for the A. O. S., with several remarks on articles and pro- 
posed amendments.” Again, Sept. 8th: ‘ Yesterday we organized the A. 0. &., 
adopted a constitution, chose officers to obtain an act cf incorporation, ete. I 
rejoice that now my wishes in this respect are so far gratified, and that I have 
lived to witness measures taken to realize an institution that for more than twenty 
years I have desired should be founded.” Again, Sept. 12th: “ Mr. W. W. Green- 
ough called on the 10th, and we fixed the seal-device for A. 0. S. Mitchell designed 
and is to engrave it.” Again, Oct. 14th: “ Letter to Dr. Pickering enclosing my 
completed list of 86 questions or subjects of research for the A. O. S., etc. Met 
the new Society yesterday afternoon, and heard the above questions, excepting a 
few of the last, read to them: encouraged.” In 1846, after the death of Dr. Pick- 
ering, Dr. Jenks writes to Judge White respecting the former’s interest in eth- 
nology and the causes of it; Dr. Jenks speaks of that subject as frequently oecu- 
pying their conversations: “ More especially,” he says, “in the formation and 
progress of our American Oriental Society, an institution happily effected by his 
consent to become its President, and giving to it his valuable labors, influence, and 
reputation. Seldom in life have I enjoyed a higher gratification than when his 
consent was obtained; for the establishment of such an association had been a 
favorite object with me for more than twenty years, and without him it could 
hardly have been brought into existence. How it can live and flourish without 
him remains still to be seen.” 


3. On the Method of Hieroglyphic Interpretation, and on the 
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Way Collection of Egyptian Antiquities in the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


Prof. Paine described the hieroglyphic system of writing and the established 
methods of interpreting it, and gave a translation, with comment, of certain inter- 
esting inscriptions of the Way collection. Details are omitted here, as it is ex- 
pected that the communication will form an article in the Journal. 


4. On the Different Systems of Hieroglyphic Interpretation, by 
Prof. G, Seyffarth, of Yorkville, N. Y. 


Prof. Seyffarth contrasted the hieroglyphic system of Champollion, as laid down 
in his Précis ete., Paris, 1824, and his own, as set forth in his Grammatica Atgyp- 
tiaca, Leipzig, 1855. He exhibited to the Society the manuscript of a hierogly- 
phical dictionary, which he hopes to publish in a year or two. 


After the noon-vecess of an hour, the Society resumed the hear- 
ing of communications. 

5. On the condition of Woman in Assyria, by Rev. Selah 
Merrill, of Andover, Mass. 


Mr. Merrill treated of the condition of Assyrian Women under these heads: 
the general estimation in which they were held, as inferred from the language used 
by the Assyrians in relation to their female deities; their personal appearance ; 
their clothing and ornaments; their education; their employments; their state of 
slavery ; their suffering in war; their married state; their private rights, married 
and unmarried; their property. 


6. On the Abacus of China and Japan, by Mr. A. Van Name, 
of New Haven. 


This instrument, called in Chinese swan p’an, in Japanese soroban, according to 
the Sampé daizen, a Japanese treatise on mathematics published in 1825, which 
is the main authority for the exposition here given, was introduced into China 
about the middle of the 14th century, and passed thence to Japan. The method 
of use in China differs only in unimportant particulars from that here described. 

The soroban consists of a rectangular frame holding a variable number of parallel 
rods, usually from fifteen to twenty-five, on which slide the beads which serve as 
counters. The rods are crossed by a bar which divides them into two unequal 
parts, the lower holding five beads, the upper one or two (the second is seldom 
used), each of the latter having the value of five of the former. The beads actually 
in use at any particular moment are pushed against this cross-bar, the others 
against the outer frame. The soroban is adapted to the decimal system, which is 
used in Japan not only for abstract numbers but also for most weights and 
measures. The number 123,456,789 would be represented on the soroban thus: 


The rules are given and for the most part applied in a mechanical way. Tables of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division facilitate the operations. The 
multiplication table is in the usual form, and extends to 9x 9; the others are con- 
structed with special reference to the soroban. 

Only two quantities can be added by one operation. The first is set down on 
the soroban, and the second is added to it as fast as it is read off, the addition for 
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this reason beginning at the highest or left hand place. A table, for use only 
where the sum of the two numbers at any place exceeds ten, gives the difference 
between the number to be added and ten. This difference is subtracted from the 
number on the soroban, and one (ten) added to the next higher place. Thus 4+9 
(where 4 is the number on the soroban) =4—1+ 10; but9+4=9—6+10. Where 
both the number to be added and the number already on the soroban exceed five, 
another rule, sometimes more convenient, is given. Instead of subtracting the 
complement of ten, add the excess above five, remove five, and carry one. Thus 
7+6=7+1—5+10; but 7+9 is most conveniently added by the first rule; thus 
7+9=7—1+10. 

In subtraction, the only case requiring consideration is where the number in 
the minuend is smaller than the corresponding place of the subtrahend. Here 
our method is to increase both by the same number, first the minuend by ten 
units, then the subtrahend by one ten, but the process on the soroban involves 
only a transfer from a higher to a lower place in the minuend. The table gives, 
as in addition, the difference between the subtrahend and ten. This is added to 
the minuend, and one is removed from the next higher place; thus 1—3=1+7—10. 
The operation begins, as in addition and for the same reason, at the left hand. 

In multiplication, the multiplier is set down on the left hand and the multipli- 
cand in the middle. The lowest place of the multiplicand is first multiplied into 
the whole multiplier, the lowest place in the product being carried as many places 
to the right of the multiplicand as there are places in the multiplier. The lowest 
place of the multiplicand is then removed and the operation repeated with the next 
higher place. Care must be used to avoid error in combining the successive pro- 
ducts, and in fixing the unit place in the general product, especially where in our 
notation there would be cyphers at the right of either multiplicand or multiplier. 
Where decimal fractions are introduced, the same number of decimal places must 
be set off in the product as are contained in the two factors combined. 

In division, whether the divisor consists of one or more places, the first quotient, 
if the divisor or its highest place is contained in the highest place of the dividend, 
is set down in the first place to the left of the dividend, i. e. the quotient is in 
effect multiplied by ten, and this must be taken into account in estimating the 
value of the final quotient. The table is constructed with reference to this, and 
the quotient of 1+1 is given as 10. The table gives the quotients for the di- 
visors from 1 to 9 where the dividend, not greater than 9, is less than the divisor, 
equal to it, or a multiple of it; thus when the divisor is 3, the quotients of |, 2, 
3, 6, 9, divided by 3. The remainder, if any, is joined in the table to the quotient; 
thus 1+3=31, where the quotient 3 takes the place of the dividend number (1) 
and the remainder (1) is added to the next lower, undivided place of the dividend. 
Where the dividend is greater than, but not a multiple of the divisor, it is resolved 
into two parts, a multiple of the divisor and a remainder, and each divided sep- 
arately; thus 7+3=6+3+1+%. Where the divisor occupies more than one 
place, the soroban has a decided advantage over our method of long division. The 
multiplication and subtraction of the successive quotients into the highest place 
of the divisor are performed by the table, and we have only to subtract the product 
of the quotient into the remaining places of the divisor. Where the application 
of the rule would give too large a quotient (e. g. 100+-16, taking into account 
only the highest places of the dividend and divisor would give the quotient 10), 
diminish the quotient by one, and increase the highest remaining place of the divi- 
dend by as many as there are units in the divisor, repeating the process until the 
product of the quotient into the remaining places of the divisor is so much dimin- 
aa and the dividend so much increased, that the former can be subtracted from 

e latter. 

The method of extracting the square and cube root on the soroban is evidently 
borrowed from a foreign source. As given in the Sampo daizen, it corresponds 
exactly with our own, even to the accompanying geometrical demonstrations.* 


* The method described in a communication made by Mr. A. Westphal on this 
same subject to the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, in 
Yokohama, in May, and published in the Mittheilungen for September, 1875, which 
is doubtless in more common use, has undergone a slight change, to adapt it the 
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In the appendix to the Sampé daizen the use of the sangi, a method of calculation 
which was supplanted by the soroban, is illustrated by examples. The counters 
are loose sticks which are arranged as follows: 


h - = = 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


These are combined to express large numbers by juxtaposition, like our Arabic 
numerals; thus |—l—11). The decimal places are marked by the units, tens, 
hundreds, etc., having alternately a vertical and horizontal direction. In the present 
work the numbers are arranged in a diagram composed of small squares, which 
answer to decimal places, and it is possible that a board similarly divided may 
have been used to aid the calculation. Where the numbers are represented with- 
out the aid of these squares, a circle is used like our cypher for a decimal place left 
vacant. 

Negative quantities also are introduced, and are represented in the sangi by 
sticks of a different color, the positive being red and the negative black, and in 
the present treatise by a line drawn obliquely across the number. They are 
treated in the usual way—e. g., the product of two negative quantities being posi- 
tive—and simple equations involving them are resolved. 


7. Meshech and Kedar, or Nomadism, Northern and Southern, 
by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. 


After describing the immense tract pervaded by Nomadism, from Morocco to 
the Ganges, and the partly parallel belt, from the Caspian to the Yellow Sea, with 
their respective central deserts, Prof. Jenks spoke of the long-lived characteristics 
of this kind of people, especially as described by the latest travelers; and also of 
their importance in history as the “armory” of Providence, as Jeremiah expressly 
calls them (Jer. 1. 25, 41; li. 20, 28, ete.), whence came the “ battle-axes,” the 
“hammers,” the “ sword of the wilderness,” and other “‘ weapons of war ”’—the 
destroyers of corrupted, effete civilizations and empires, fossilized in sin and 
error, which stood in the way of human progress; thus inoculating diseased 
humanity with the free-born pulses of the wilderness. This importance and this 
use was thought to be not sufficiently acknowledged and dwelt upon by historians. 

Pastoral pictures of Mongolian and Kirghis life were given, and curious 
details as to the perpetually shifting tramps, for nine months in the year, of the 
Kirghis families, in ‘“‘aouls;” reminoing one of the forty years’ wanderings of the 
Israelites in Rocky Arabia. The Kurds, between Turkey and Persia, were 
described, and shown to be affiliated with the Chaldees, who figure so largely in 
antebiblical and biblical history—shifting, for cause, back and forth between 
nomadic and settled life, and still retaining that primitive force of character which 
gave rise to the terrible description by Habakkuk (i. 6-10), seven centuries before 
Christ, and to the remark of Mohammed, seven centuries after Christ, that “ the 
Kurds would yet revolutionize the world.” 

The independent, self-reliant, liberty-loving, hardy, and, on the whole, manly 
character of the northern nomad was dwelt upon, as constituting excellent, nay 
the very best, raw material for the making of history. Prof. Rawlinson was 
quoted as remarking that all Asia, or at least all western Asia, discovers proofs, 
both linguistic and monumental, of having been originally nomadic (Turanian). 
Hence was drawn the inference that at the first, as we see them now and in 
historic times, prehistoric nomads crystallized into states and empires, more or less 
cohesive, which dissolved again from time to time into their original elements, to 
be crystallized anew in different combinations and affinities. And this occurred 


better to the soroban. After subtracting the square of the first term of the root 
a+b from a* + 2ab+?, the remainder is divided by 2, giving ab+—>. The ne- 


cessity of doubling the first term of the root is thus avoided, and the operation on 
the soroban somewhat shortened. The process of extracting the cube root is 
shortened in the same way by dividing by 3. 
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again and again along all the borders of the great wildernesses belting Africa and 
Asia, from Atlantic to Pacific. 

So important an element of history, in all ages, is certainly worthy of the 
thorough and thoughtful study of the orientalist. 


8. On a Praying-machine in use among the Mongols, by Dr. A. 
O. Treat. 


The machine was described, and exhibited to the Society. It consisted of slips 
of paper, with prayers in the Tibetan character written upon them, enclosed in a 
cylindrical case revolving on a handle, so as to be whirled about while held with 
the hand. The prayers are thus offered with great facility by a manual operation. 
while the devotee is walking, riding, talking, or smoking. 


No further communications being offered, the Society, after 
assing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of 
its rooms, adjourned to meet at New Haven in the autumn. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, November 4th and 5th, 1875. 


The regular autumn meeting was held at New Haven, beginning 
on Wednesday, the 4th of November, in the Library-room of the 
Divinity School of Yale College. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Prof. Salisbury. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Mr. A. Van Name, of 
New Haven, was elected Secretary pro tempore, and the minutes 
of the preceding meeting were read by him. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported that they had 
accepted, on behalf of the Society, an invitation from the Presi- 
dent to a social gathering at his house in the evening, and proposed 
an adjournment of the literary session from 6 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon to 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 

The Directors gave notice that they had fixed the Annual 
Meeting in Boston to be held on the 17th of May next, appointing 
Rey. Dr. N. G. Clark, with the Secretaries, the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for it. On their recommendation, also, were elected 


Corporate Members of the Society : 


Prof. J. A. Broadus, of Greenville, S. C. ; 
Prof. Andrew Oliver, of New York City ; and 
Dr. Charles Rice, of New York City. 


Extracts from the correspondence were read by the Correspond- 

in 
ev. M. M. Carleton writes from Koolloo Valley, Mid-Hima- 
layas (Aug. 23d, 1875): 

“T hope to send you two slabs of stone which I lately dug up near the site of a 
somewhat modern temple in this valley, and which are evidently the remains of a 
very ancient temple on the same or a neighboring site. They are of interest as 
showing the art of carving at a very early period; yet they give no clue to the 
earliest form of worship here. The whole valley is purely Hindu in its religion. 
The temples however show in their architecture changes in the religious thought 
of the people. There are four very distinct styles of temple-building in Koolloo. 
One of the earliest styles is exhibited in the temples erected to the worship of 
Shiva, all of which are made of well-cut stone, and some of them covered with 
very fine carved work: my two slabs are good specimens of this period. 

“ Little or nothing has been done in the archzological survey of this valley, and 
little is known of the primitive races and their religions. Still, there are some 
evidences that, before the advent of the Aryans with their religion, the people 
were snake-worshippers. There are eighteen old original temples in Koolloo, 
erected to the worship of serpents, each of them being founded by a different ndg 
(‘serpent divinity ’), and.bearing a different name. A tradition giving the origin 
of these eighteen ndg’s, and so of serpent-worship in Koolloo, is known through- 
out the valley; it is as follows: 

“In the Manali Kothee, near the head-waters of the Beeas river, in the village 
of Ghushal, there was a woman who had a very beautiful daughter. One day 
Baski Nag saw her, and took her to his home for a wife. He had a mani, a very 
brilliant jewel, in his head, and he had become IJchhiddhdri, because, according to 
the Shastras, he had lived a thousand years and bitten no one; whence he could 
take any incarnation he liked. So he incarnated himself as man, and took this 
beautiful girl to wife. By enchantment he caused her to forget entirely her home, 
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and she was happy in living with him. One day, when, being about to become a 
mother, she was soothing her husband to sleep by lightly parting his hair as his 
head lay in her lap, he told her not to take the jewel from his head. When, how- 
ever, he had fallen asleep, she took it into her hand; and at once her former home 
and her brothers and sisters came to her memory again, and she began to cry 
bitterly. Baski Nag awoke, and, learning the cause of her grief, ordered her 
back to her home, but told her how to care for the offspring soon to be born from 
her. She went back and lived with her friends. When her offspring came, she 
put it into a hollow wooden drum and shut it up from the sight of all; and from 
that day she began to offer incense of burning spices to its name. She told her 
sisters and maid-servant not to touch it at all, but to offer incense to it when she 
was absent. One day, while her sisters were offering incense, they brought the 
fire near the drum; when suddenly out came eighteen ndg’s. Each of them, going 
his own way in a different direction, began to exhibit divine power and work 
wonders ; the people, seeing them, began to worship them; and on the spots 
where they first appeared temples were erected, and the worship of n4g’s com- 
menced throughout the country. 

“This tradition is intensely Hindu, as the region is; but it does not prove that 
serpe"t-worship was introduced into Koolloo by the advent of the Aryans. 
Fergusson, in his famous work on Tree and Serpent Worship, affirms that 
serpent-worship never originated among Aryans, but, whenever and wherever it 
appears among them, has been borrowed from other races. This may be quite 
true. But when it is claimed to have come into India with the Turanian invasion, 
I think the proof deficient. We have in these mountains and in the Rivi valley a 
low-caste people who are believed to be the primitive race of the land, but who for 
long ages have been subjected to Brahmanical Hindu influence, and have adopted 
caste prejudices; and they worship the serpent to propitiate it, and thereby save 
themselves and their cattle from its deadly bite. I have spent hours and days in 
trying to find out the limits of belief among these serpent-worshippers; and I 
have invariably found that the whole round of religious belief and practice is 
intended to propitiate the power to do them harm which they regard as the 
inherent principle of the ndg’s. The very form of the serpents they worship 
indicates the principle or nature of serpent-worship among this people. The only 
poisonous snakes in these high mountains are those belonging to the Viperide, all 
characterized by short thick bodies and very broad triangular heads. They lie 
close and quiet on the ground, and strike suddenly without warning, and are 
exceedingly dangerous to cattle, sheep, and goats, as well as to the people. The 
other species of snakes are characterized by long slim or uniform bodies, and 
round fish-shaped heads with firm fish-like teeth on their jaws; all these are 
harmless. With these facts in view I have visited scores of ndg-temples, and 
examined hundreds of images of snakes, some carved in stone, some in wood, and 
some wrought out in iron. These images invariably represent, in the form of the 
body and the triangular shape of the head, the deadly vipers of the land. In a 
single temple I found seventeen wrought-iron snakes, every one of which was a 
fac-simile of a full-grown viper of the most dangerous description. This fact, 
taken in connection with the religious practices of the people, shows that the 
essence of serpent-worship is a propitiation of an evil principle, or of those 
powers from whom injury is received. The offering to ndg’s is blood; sheep and 
goats are sacrificed to propitiate them; the gore of the victims is spattered upon 
the door-posts above and around the door, that the ndg’s, looking upon it, may be 
appeased or made happy. In view of such facts, I am surprised at Fergusson’s 
conclusion that, wherever the serpent is worshipped, it is regarded as an emblem 
of wisdom and knowledge, and that its worship is adoration of the good and wise, 
not propitiation of the evil or terrible. I venture to think that he comes to this 
conclusion simply because he confines his study to that form of serpent-worship 
which appears in the religion of the educated and philosophic Aryan Hindu. 
May not this form be a result of Hindu theology and philosophy, in its influence 
upon a worship borrowed from a more primitive race ?” 


Mr. I. H. Hall writes from London and Paris various results of 
his examination of the Cypriote inscriptions he finds there, and 
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sends a briet article on the subject—containing, however, nothing 
which he has not published in other ways, in this country or in 
England, or in both, during the summer and autumn. 

Of communications, the following were presented : 

1. Account of the Versions of the Scriptures in the Chinese 
Language, with remarks on a proposed Mongolian Version, by 
Rey. 8. L. J. Schereschewsky, of Peking, China. 


Dr. Schereschewsky spoke nearly as follows: 

The Roman Catholic missionaries, though they have been more than two centu- 
ries in China, have never attempted to translate the entire Scripture into Chinese. 
They have translated what are technically called the ‘“ Gospels” for the different 
Sundays of the year, in an obscure and archaic style, in designed imitation of the 
so-called Chinese classics, with an extensive commentary, in several volumes. The 
work was never widely circulated, even among their native converts. 

With the arrival of Protestant missionaries began their endeavors to provide a 
version of the whole Bible for the Chinese. The first missionary, Dr. Morrison, made 
the first translation, along with Dr. Milne. Its extreme literalness and disregard 
of Chinese idiom caused it to be soon laid aside for one made by Dr. Marshman, 
one of the famous knot of Baptist missionaries at Serampore, who in the early 
part of this century produced a number of Bible versions, in various languages of 
India and the neighboring countries. Marshman’s version differs little from*Mor- 
rison’s in point of stiffness and exaggerated literality, and has scarcely been used 
in China, either by missionaries or native Christians. Gutzlaff’s, which succeeded, 
was hardly an improvement upon its predecessors, differing from them mainly 
by following Luther’s German Bible more closely. It had moreover blemishes of 
its own. Gutzlaff had peculiar theories as to the grammatical force of certain 
particles in old classical Chinese, and he carried them into practice with an effect 
sometimes grotesque and even ludicrous. The version was also loose and inaccu- 
rate, and it has been very little used except by a few German missionaries. 

About twenty-five years ago, the missionaries of various denominations then in 
China agreed upon preparing a version for general Protestant use, to be executed 
in a more satisfactory style. They organized a committee of delegates, represent- 
ing different Societies, English and American. But there was a lack of harmony 
from the very outset, first as to the terms to be used in translating ‘God’ and ‘spirit,’ 
and then as to the principles of translation. They agreed to leave blanks in all 
places where these words occurred, allowing each party to fill up as it should pre- 
fer; but even thus they held together only through the New Testament, and then 
detinitively and finally went apart. The Committee, after the withdrawal and death 
of some of its members, divided into an English and an American company, each pro- 
ceeding to produce a version according with its own views. The products differed 
considerably in point of style and accuracy. The English company’s version is highly 
appreciated by the literary class among the Chinese, who regard it as elegant in 
diction and excellent in style. But it is complained of as being too free and para- 
phrastic; and a candid judge will perhaps be compelled to admit that too much has 
been sacrificed in it to style and to Chinese ideas of elegance. It of course em- 
ploys Shangti for ‘God’ and shin for ‘spirit.’ It is chiefly used by English 
missionaries and the native Christians who are under their influence; also by 
some American and German missionaries in the South of China. 

The other version, the joint work of Drs. Bridgman and Culbertson. is of quite a 
different character. “In it everything has been sacrificed to literalness, and its 
style is neither lucid nor elegant, nor is its meaning clear. But in point of literal 
accuracy it is quite successful. It 1s used by all missionaries who are opposed to 
the rendering of Shangti for ‘God.’ There is an intention to revise this version, 
so as to make it more intelligible, and more acceptable in point of style. 

All these versions are in the literary language of China, the Weén-li (which 
means ‘elegant and cultivated,’ or nearly the same as the name Sanskrit). The 
bulk of Chinese literature, ancient and modern, is in this language. It is well 
understood only by those who have received a literary education, and anything 
written in it, if read aloud, is not well understood by the hearer unfamiliar with 
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the text and subject, owing to the extreme conciseness of the style and to the 

numerous homophones. Hence the missionaries have felt it a great desideratum 

to have the Scriptures in a dialect which shall be understood by the mass of the 
ple, and available for use in public worship. 

In 1863, several missionaries in Peking formed themselves into a sort of com- 
mittee to prepare a version of the Scriptures in the so-called ‘“‘ Mandarin,” which, 
while it is the court dialect and the language of officials all over the Chinese 
empire, is also the vernacular of about two-thirds of the whole population of 
China. It is, in fact, the modern spoken language of the Empire. Educated 
people try to speak it, even in those regions where different dialects are spoken 
by the common people. The New Testament was translated into this dialect 
about five years after the work was begun. The Old Testament was assigned to 
the speaker, because of his knowledge of Hebrew, and for other reasons, which 
prevented the other missionaries on the committee from taking part in the work. 
It was finished’ in 1873, and first printed in Peking, by the press belonging to the 
American Board. Another edition has just been brought out in Shanghai by the 
Presbyterian Mission press; and the British and Foreign Bible Society are pro- 
posing to produce another still, for the use of the English missionaries. The 
missionaries all feel that the work supplies a real want, being the first version of 
the entire Scriptures in the living vernacular of the Chinese people. In making 
it, the following principles were adhered to as closely as possible: to follow the 
sense of the original as strictly as the nature of the Chinese language would in 
any way admit; but, on the other hand, to conform to the character and genius of 
the Chinese language as fully as the sense of the original would permit. The 
endeavor was to produce a real translation, and not a paraphrase; but also an 
intelligible and idiomatic book, one which should not be shelved almost as soon as 
published. How far this plan has been realized is left for others to judge, and 
for the future to determine. 

Dr. Schereschewsky also added some particulars as to the enterprise of a Mon- 
gol version, in which he was now engaged. 


z. Contributions to the History of Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit, 
by Prof. J. Avery, of Grinnell, lowa; presented by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


Prof. Avery’s very long and elaborate paper is in part a reworking of three 
others, already presented, and reported in brief in the Society’s Proceedings for 
May, 1872, and May and October, 1873 (Journal, vol. x., pp. lii., lxviii., Ixxiv.). 
But instead of the SAma-Veda, he has taken as representative of the Vedic period 
the whole Rig-Veda, basing his presentation of the material on Delbriick’s Altindi- 
sches Verbum and Miller’s Index of padas, giving each verb-form in order, with the 
number of its occurrences; and doing the same thing for the Aitareya-Brihmana, 
and the Nala and Bhagavadgité. To the lists of forms are prefixed some general 
statements as to the history of the verbal inflectional system; and at the end is 
added a numerical summary. The paper will be printed in the next Part of the 
Society’s Journal. 

3. On a recent Sketch of the Corean Language contained in 
Dallet’s Histoire de ? Kglise de Corée, by Mr. A. Van Name, of 
New Haven. 

Tn connection with the presentation from Dr. 8. Wells Williams of a proclama- 
tion issued by the Corean government in 1839, in Chinese and Corean, forbidding 
the promulgation of Christianity, Mr. Van Name remarked briefly on the Coreap 
language, as sketched by M. Dallet. 

At this point the Society adjourned, and the nes ded of commu- 
nications was resumed on Thursday morning, at 9 o’c 
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4, On an Aboriginal Semitic Language, by Rev. G. R. Entler, 
of Franklin, N. Y. 

5. Report of Progress in the Edition of the Atharva-Veda, by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney oy that his desire was in part to account to the Society 
for his absence last May from its meeting—his second absence only during the past 
twenty-one years. He had gone to Europe in April to spend the summer there: 
in good part, in the interest of the edition of the Atharva-Veda, planned by him 
and Professor Roth of Tibingen in common in 1852, and partly carried out, by 
the publication of the entire text of the Veda, in 1855 and 1856. For that 
edition he had copied and collated all the manuscripts then to be found in Europe, 
and Professor Roth had revised the text and carried it through the press. At 
that time it was intended that a volume of critical and explanatory notes should 
soon follow, and he had himself made his contribution of materials toward its 
preparation ; but Roth’s absorption in the great and still more pressing work of 
the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Lexicon, edited jointly by Béhtlingk and himself, had 
deferred even down to the present time the execution of the plan. Now, how- 
ever, the Lexicon was finished (the speaker had had the pleasure of seeing the 
absolutely last proof of its last page at Tiibingen in July); and it was the joint 
intention of the editors to bring out as soon as practicable the long-expected 
second volume. Meanwhile, considerable new manuscript material had become ac- 
cessible in Europe, and Prof. Whitney desired to add its collation to that of the rest, 
in the manuscript copy on which the edition of the text had been founded. A part 
of the new material was in the private library of Professor Haug. at Munich ; 
and by the kindness of this gentleman he had been allowed to make use of it: it 
included a complete sarhitd-text, and the pada-text of Books i-iv., xviii., and xx. : 
all in good and correct manuscripts, made by and for Hindu scholars (not copies 
by professional scribes for the use of Europeans). At Tiibingen he found in 
Professor Roth’s hands three complete texts: 1. a pada-text, containing even Book 
xix. (but not the peculiar parts of Book xx.) in pada-form, as yet found nowhere 
else; this was a MS. belonging to the Deccan College at Puna in India, and had 
been most liberally loaned by the Government for the use of the edition; 2. a 
sanhitd-text belonging to Professor Roth (and having a special kindred with Prof. 
Haug’s MS.); and 3. a copy of a sanhild-MS. at Tanjore, kindly made for the 
advantage of the edition under direction of Mr. A. C. Burnell; and he collated 
them all. with such accuracy as the several cases called for. The prefixed verse 
cam na dpo, etec., is found in four of the dozen MSS. of the first Book, without 
any other differences from the text as printed. The material for constructing a 
critical text is now so abundant that additions to it must be of only infinitesimal 
value—uniess, indeed, there should by good fortune come to light material of 
another character, codices of an independent “family.” The critical condition of 
the text itself, as handed down by the tradition, is far inferior to what the Rig- 
Veda exhibits, numerous errors, of even gross and obvious incorrectness, being 
read alike in all the manuscripts. 

Within the past year there has actually come into Professor Roth’s hands a 
copy of avery different text of the Atharvan, as the fruit of search made in 
Kashmir at his own request, in consequence of noticing in Higel’s Kaschmir 
that the Brahmans of that region “all belong to the Atterwan—or, as they say, 
Atterman-Veda.” Professor Roth renders an account of it in an academical 
programme: ‘The Atharvaveda in Kashmir” (Tiibingen, 1875). It is of about 
the same length as the text already published, and, like this, divided into twenty 
books, but the arrangement is wholly different, and the material content also to no 
small extent: Books xv., xviii., xx. are almost or entirely wanting, with considera- 
ble parts of other books; and there is a corresponding or greater amount of 
material not found in the other text. The verses present in both texts show 
variations from one another of every degree and kind. The manuscript is an 
extremely incorrect one, evidently a copy into Devanagari from the Kashmirian 
character, and made by an incompetent or careless scribe. It is clear that such a 
parallel text is likely to be of very great value for the critical treatment and 
understanding of the one already made public—of how great, can only be told 
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when more and better means for the study of the former shall have been procured; 
and energetic efforts are making this summer and fall to procure such.* 

The plan for the second volume of the edition includes critical and explanatory 
notes, a German translation, and a complete index verborum, together with various 
other auxiliary indexes. In the index verborum, Prof. Whitney said, he proposed 
to include the pada-text reading of every word, and also to affix signs to each 
reference, showing |. whether the occurrence of the given word is merely a repeti- 
tion of a Rig-Veda occurrence; or 2. whether it constituted a various reading to a 
Rig-Veda passage (thus making the work, for the study of the Vedic language in 
general, an easily used appendix to a Rig-Veda index); and 3. whether the reading 
is doubtful in any way, or has an emendation suggested in the notes. 


After a vote of thanks to the Faculty of the Divinity School 
for the use of its room, the Society now adjourned, to meet again 
in Boston on the 17th of May, 1876. 


’ * As these Proceedings are going through the press, it is learned from Professor 
Roth that the original of the Devanagari copy, an old and somewhat damaged MS. 
in the Kashmir alphabet, on highly fragile leaves of birch-bark, has reached him, 
being loaned by the Government of India, which had obtained possession of it. 
It corrects its copy in a host of places, but also has innumerable errors of its own. 
It is accented only here and there, in passages. Last year’s search brought 
nothing else that is new to knowledge. 
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The Society came together at the usual place and time, the 
President, Professor Salisbury, in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, the report 
of the Treasurer was read, referred to an auditing Committee, 
audited, and accepted. A summary of it is given below: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 19th, 1875, - - - $1,655.00 
Annual assessments paid in, - - 00 
Sale of the Journal, - : . 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - 


Total receipts of the year, - - 673.10 


$2,328.10 
EXPENDITURES. 
Printing of Journal (x. 2, in part), - = - $251.25 


Engraving of Plates for the same, - - 330.00 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 29.66 


Total expenditures of the year, $610.91 
Balance on hand, May 17th, 1876, - 1,717.19 


$2,328.10 


The Treasurer also reported that the whole of the C. W. Brad- 
ley fund for the purchase of Chinese and other type was now 
transferred from England to America, and that its amount was 
nearly $700, 

The report of the Librarian stated that, apart from the ex- 
changes with other publishing societies, the most valuable addi- 
tions to the Library during the — year had been a gift from 
the late Dr. Bhao Daji, of Bombay, of thirteen Sanskrit works 
printed by the native presses of that city (including commented 
editions of the Mahabharata, the Adhyatma-Ramiyana, and the 
Linga-Puraina), and a gift from the India Office, London (made 
through Prof. ied errs Ly of twenty-three volumes. The number 
of titles of printed books is now 3251; of MSS., 135. A complete 
list of accessions will be printed at the end of the tenth volume 
of the Journal. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the printing of the 
second half of the tenth volume was not yet completed. Two ar- 
ticles were printed off: one by Mr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, 
on the Cypriote Inscriptions of the Di Cesnola collection at New 
York, accompanied by lithograph plates, giving fac-simile copies 
of all the inscriptions; the other, a very long paper by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Iowa College, containing a classified and numbered list 
of all the verb-forms of the Rig-Veda, the Aitareya-Brihmana, and 
the Nala and Bhagavadgité. Mr. Hall had received the extra 
copies of his article, and distributed them to the scholars known 
to be interested especially in the subject, nearly a year ago; the 
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half-volume would be pushed to a conclusion, and generally dis- 
tributed, as soon as should be found practicable. 

The Directors announced that, in view of the reports made by 
the treasurer and by the publishing committee, they had con- 
cluded to recommend to the Society to pass over the annual assess- 
ment for the year 1876-7. Their proposal was accepted and 
ratified by vote of the meeting. Also, they recommended for 
election to membership, 
as Honorary Member, 

Prof. Hermann Grassmann, of Stettin ; 
as Corresponding Member, 
Dr. George Biihler, of Bombay ; 
as Corporate Members, 
Mr. A. H. Edgren, of New Haven; 
Mr. C. R. Lanman, of Norwich, Conn. ; 
Mr. T. C. Murray, of Baltimore, Md. 

Ballot being held, these gentlemen were declared elected. 

The Directors further gave notice that they had re-appointed 
the same Committee of Publication as during several years past. 
Yet further, that they had designated New Haven as the place 
of the next meeting, and Dr. C. Short, of New York, with the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, as the Committee of 
Arrangements for it; appointing Wednesday, Oct. 18th, as the 
day, but giving the Committee power to change it, if they should 
see reason for doing so. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was next in order, 
and a Nominating Committee, composed of Mr. 8, Salisbury of 
Worcester, Dr. R. Anderson of Boston, and Rey. O, D. Miller of 
Grantville, nominated for re-election the whole board of last year 
(see above, p. eviii.) ; and they were elected without dissent. 

The Corresponding peepee called the attention of the Society 
to the losses which it had suffered during the past year, by the 
death of its Honorary Member, Professor Jules Mohi of Paris, and 
of its Corresponding Member, Dr. William H. I. Bleek of South 
Africa. He sketched briefly the life and the services to science of 
these two eminent scholars, of whom the one has passed away at 
a ripe old age, while the other has been cut off in the fulness of 
his strength and usefulness, while engaged in pursuing his very 
important and novel researches into the Bushman languages. 
Mohl, too, has left not quite finished the most conspicuous work 
of his life, the luxurious edition of Firdusi’s Shah-nameh, published 
by the French Government; but another work quite as important 
and absorbing, though less widely recognized, was of a class that 
is never complete—the guidance, namely, of the affairs of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, of which he has long been the devoted 
servant, first as perpetual Secretary, and then, since the death of 
M. Reinaud, as President. His valuable library was this very 
day being broken up at Paris by public sale; to its printed cata- 
logue is prefixed an appreciative sketch of his life by M. Renan. 
Many Americans have enjoyed his hospitalities, and will mingle a 
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rsonal feeling with the regret they experience as scholars at the 
death of this admirable man and great Orientalist. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the correspondence of 
the last half-year. Among other letters of excuse and regret for 
necessary absence from the meeting was read one, received since 
the opening of the meeting, from Prof. Brugsch-Bey, the celebrated 
Egyptologist, who is spending the summer in Philadelphia, as 
Chief Commissioner for the Egyptian Government at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Prof. Brugsch had promised to be present, and 
to favor the Society with a communication, but wrote to say that, 
just as he was setting out for Boston, he was detained by pressing 
and unavoidable business. 

Dr. G. Seyffarth writes (New York, Mar. 27th), speaking of “five 
photographs, representing the finest hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
existence, those on the me sarcophagus,” which he had sent 
for the Society’s collection. He also encloses specimens of a font 
of hieroglyphic type, reading from right to left, which he is caus- 
be prepared. 

ev. E. W. Gilman, one of the Secretaries of the Am. Bible 
Society, writes (New York, May 13th), giving an account of the 
versions, manuscript and printed, of parts of the New Testament, 
in various languages of Alaska, existing in the library of the Bible 
Society. He sends enclosed a minute of an interview between 
Mr. Prince, the correspondent of that Society in St. Petersburg, 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow, near the end of last year, in 
which the former made inquiries of the latter (himself formerly a 
missionary in Alaska, and author of one of the versions) as to the 
authorship, value, ete., of the translations into Alaskan dialects. 
As a philological curiosity, the following passage may be quoted : 

“From his own experience, the Metropolitan is of the decided opinion that the 
contemplated edition of the remaining three Gospels [supplementary to the one of 
Matthew made by himself] is quite superfluous; and he gave his reasons for not 
printing in Aleutian, but rather circulating the Scriptures in the English text. 
The entire population is only 2500, many of whum cannot read. Their own lan- 
guage is such a mixture, and so complicated, that the children, if taught at all (and 
they will have to learn some language), will give the preference to English, inas- 


much as having a grammatical knowledge of their own language is next to impos- 
sible, and not worth the time and labor required: for instance, there are 500 


terminations to the verbs!” 


The Secretary also laid before the meeting the papers issued 
thus far by the Committee of Organization for the International 
Congress of Orientalists, to be convened in St. Petersburg on the 
first day of next September, and explained the regulations adopted, 
and read the list of subjects thus far prepared for the discussions 
of the Congress. This year’s sessions are to be devoted especially 
to studies relating to Asiatic Russia; four days will be given to 
this department. The three following days will be occupied with 
1. Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, Mongolia with Manchuria and Corea, 
China proper, and Japan; 2. Hither and Further India, Afghani- 
stan, Persia, and the Indo-Chinese Archipelago ; 3. Turkey, with 
Arabia and Egypt. The last two days will be given to 1. Orien- 
tal archeology and numismatics; 2. the religious and philosophical 
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systems of the East. Only purely scientific subjects will be ad- 
mitted to discussion; questions relating to the Christian religion, 
and to contemporary politics, administration, commerce, and indus- 
try, are excluded, Persons desiring to propose matters lying 
outside of the prepared list of subjects are required to submit 
them in writing, with a statement of the views they intend to 
bring forward, to the Committee, for acceptance or refusal. Com- 
munications and replies are restricted to fifteen minutes of time. 
The bulletin of the meetings will be published in French. An 
exposition of objects relating to the antiquities and the present 
condition of Eastern peoples will be organized. Any person, of 
either sex, interested in the objects of the Congress, will be admit- 
ted a member on payment of 12 francs (10 shillings or marks; $3. 
currency). Learned bodies may be inscribed as members, and will 
have the right to send a special delegate to represent them. Be- 
sides admission to the discussions and the exposition, members 
will receive a copy of the Transactions of the Congress—of which 
all the current expenses are borne by the Russian Government, 
leaving the members’ fees clear for purposes of publication. The 
Corresponding Secretary said he had himself been appointed Cor- 
respondent of the Committee for the United States, and was pro- 
vided with cards of membership to be furnished to such as should 
desire them; and he peace | the hope that enough would be 
taken to testify the interest which American scholars cannot but 
feel in such an undertaking. 

The “ first series” of questions proposed by the Committee for 
discussion is as follows: 


1. Historical monuments inform us that Siberia during more than 2000 years 
sent people after people into Central Asia: what were the circumstances that pro- 
duced this surplus of population? and why did it and its resulting emigrations 
cease with the conquest of Siberia by the Russians? 2. Is the Shamanism, even 
now predominant among the heathen nations of Siberia, the same among them 
all? or does it exhibit differences according to the ethnographical family to which 
its adherents belong? 3. We see that almost all the founders of new nomad 
monarchies in Central Asia give their subjects their codes of special laws: what 
were the motives and the aim of these successive codifications, considering the 
well-known uniformity of customs and mode of life of these nomad peoples? 4. 
Was there before Jenghis-Khan a people or tribe called “‘ Mongol?” or is this only 
a dynastic name adopted by Jenghis for the empire founded by him? 5. What 
are the proofs in favor of the generally accepted opinion that the Turkish manu- 
scripts in Ouigour characters found in the various libraries of Europe are really 
written in the language of the Ouigours, these characters being employed also by 
other Turkish peoples at the time to which the manuscripts in question belong? 
6. How far do the notices found in the official Chinese annals down to the time of 
the Than as to the annual festivals of eastern and western Turkestan agree with 
those of al-Biruni as to the calendars of the Kharizmians and the Soghdians (and 
in part also of the Tokhars)? In what respect do these calendars differ from 
those of Achzmenidan and of Sassanian Persia? 7. What do we know of the 
Soghdian mode of writing? What are the monuments in which it is preserved ? 
Can its introduction into Transoxiana be determined, even approximately? 8. How 
far can we follow the ethnographical names Sarte and Tdéjik in historical docu- 
ments? What conclusions are to be derived from the latter as to the primitive 
signification and the successive acceptations of these names? 9. To what causes 
may we attribute the stability of the Modern Persian language, which from the 
Xth century down to the present time has undergone hardly any noticeable change 
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in its grammatical forms? 10. Do the numerous Elamite proper names that have 
come down to us allow us to draw decided conclusions as to the nationality of the 
Elamites? 11. Is it possible to give an exact ethnographical and geographical 
determination of the names Rutenu and Cheta, which are mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties as the standing enemies of 
those dynasties? 12. In what light does the population of Palestine appear in 
the Egyptian inscriptions before the invasion of the Hyksos? 13. How far can 
the mutual relations of the Arab tribes before Mohammed be made to cast light 
upon the political condition of the tribes of Israel at the time of the Judges? 
14. The chronological and topographical data furnished by the coin-legends of the 
Musulman dynasties are generally considered more worthy of confidence than 
those of the chronicles and other-unofficial monuments: is this opinion wholly un- 
assailable? and have we always the right to correct the data of the chronicles by 
those of the coins? 15. What were the causes that brought about the sudden 
cessation, at the beginning of the XIth century, of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Musulman East and northern Europe which had flourished without in- 
terruption from the VIIth to the Xth century? 


Communications were now called for and presented. 
1, On the Classification of the Forms of the Sanskrit Aorist, by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


The system of aorist forms, Prof. Whitney said, is the most difficult part. of 
Sanskrit verb-inflection, owing to the great variety of the forms, and their discor- 
dant and sometimes puzzling character. The object of this paper was to endeavor 
to clear up a few doubtful or disputed points. 

The system in question (like the “ perfect’ system) gets its name from the close 
analogy of its forms with those of the Greek verb, not from any use of them with 
an aoristic (or perfect) meaning. Like the Greek, the Sanskrit aorist is of two 
distinct formations (leaving out of view the reduplicated aorists), one with and the 
other without an s as tense-sign. The two have often been called (as by Miller), 
after Greek example, the “first aorist” and “second aorist ;” but comparative phi- 
lology has shown clearly the inappropriateness of these names in Greek grammar ; 
and, whether they shall prove capable of being gotten rid of there or not, they 
certainly ought not to be made a part of Sanskrit grammar. Kielhorn and Del- 
briick have distinguished them as “ simple-aorist” and “ s-aorist,” and Prof. Avery, 
in his list of Sanskrit verbal forms in the current volume of our Journal (x. 219 f£.), 
follows their example; perhaps there is at present no better nomenclature. 

I. The “simple,” or Greek “ second” aorist, is also closely analogous with Greek 
in its double formation, without and with so-called union-vowel; we have dgdm 
like &8nv, and dgamam like éovyov. These are now recognized and described (by 
Curtius and others) as mere imperfects from another and simpler form of the root 
than that which forms the presents and imperfects actually in use; there is no 
formal difference between, for example, dydm and dgdm, inv and é3nv. The 
special form of radical vowel which to a considerable extent marks the “ 2d aorist ” 
of the Greek with union-vowel—as in égvyov, étparov—has nothing to 
correspond with it in Sanskrit, and does not concern us here. The forms without 
union-vowel are decidedly the more frequent in the Veda. 

II. Of the s-aorist, an s (convertible to sh) added to the root, either with or 
without the “union-vowel” 7, is the sign. This s or ish is currently identified 
with the root as, ‘be,’ and the forms are regarded as compound; such an explana- 
tion is doubtless more plausible than any other that has yet been suggested; but 
it ought, I think, to be accepted at present only provisionally. While Greek and 
Sanskrit agree in their possession of this formation alongside the other, they dif- 
fer greatly in their management of it. The Greek has but one model for its “ Ist 
aorist ” inflection, with a stereotyped a in the endings, of difficult explanation ; the 
Sanskrit has four different models. In classifying and arranging the four, I should 
swerve from Delbriick, agreeing more nearly with Kielhorn. We may best divide 
the forms tirst, like those of the other aorist, into such as have not and such as 
have the union-vowel a before the endings, or into such as have simple s and such 
as have sa as tense-sign—being analogous respectively with the imperfects of the 
second and of the first general conjugation. Then the former will fall into such 
as have not and such as have the union-vowel 7 before the s, or into s-forms and 
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ish-forms; and the ish-forms, finally, into such as add ish directly to the root and 
such as add it to the root increased by s, or into ish-forms and sish-forms: for it 
does not seem to me to admit of doubt that, in the rare sish-forms, the initial s be- 
longs to the root, is an extension of the root, or a “ root-determinative,” to which, 
then, the ish that is added is precisely the same as makes the great mass of ish- 
forms. As, in practice, the due subordination of the s-aorist classes to one another 
would be too burdensome, we may arrange all the four on a level in the order: 1. 
8; 2. ish; 3. sish; 4. sa. In the order of frequency, they would stand: 2, 1, 4, 3. 

But my special object was to discuss the relations of certain individual forms 
which I think have been wrongly assigned hitherto to the simple instead of the 
s-aorist. They are forms of the 2d and 3d persons singular, seeming to lack either 
personal ending or tense-sign, or both. 

In the later Sanskrit (save a rare form or two), there is no room for doubt in 
any such cases: the endings és and it from the ish class, and sis, sit from both the 
s and sish classes, are perfectly distinct from anything in the simple aorist. But 
these are not the normal endings: which are, rather, s and ¢. We may assume 
that is and it come by some process of fusion and compensation from ish-s and 
ish-t, and sis and sit from sish-s and sish-t (just as once we have im in the Ist per- 
son, apparently from isham); but sis and sit from a first person sam (s-class) would 
be much more anomalous and unexplainable. Outside of the aorist, indeed, we 
have dsam, dsis, dsit (impf. of as), where the ¢ must be regarded as an inorganic 
insertion; and there are left a few (five) cases of the 3d sing. ds instead of dsit— 
standing, doubtless, for ds-t, but with the ending lost under the rule which allows 
only one consonant to stand at the end of a Sanskrit word: and the Vedic 3d sing. 
precative in yds is long since recognized as being, in like manner, for yds-t. 

In the Rig- Veda, now, there are no examples whatever of aorist 2d and 3d per- 
sons in sis, sit of the s-class, or corresponding to |st persons in sam. But we have, 
I believe, a number of instances of these persons as made by the normal endings 
s and ¢, with the necessarily resulting phonetic changes. Thus, there occurs a 3d 
s. ajdis along with 1st s. ajdisham and 1st pl. ajdishma: it is evidently for ajaish-t; 
and ydus 3d s., from yu, is of like formation (for aydush-t). Also aprds as 2d s. 
could be a simple-aorist form from the 1st s. aprdm; but as 3d s. (it occurs as such 
10 times), it can only be an s-aorist, for aprds-t, from 1st s. aprdsam (cf. aydsam, 
aydsus, ajiisam). 

In a considerably larger number of cases, both the personal ending and the 
tense-sign are lost in the same manner. Thus we have abhdrsham 1s., and abhdr 
3s. (for abhdrsh-t); also asvdr 3s., and asvdrshtdm 34.; further, from roots with 
medial a, akshdr and atsdr; aydn (supported by aydrsam 1s.) and atdn; aprat and 
avat ; bhak, asrak, and adhak; with medial 7, acdit, agvait, ardik; with medial u, only 
adydut. From yaj comes irregularly ayds 2 s., as well as the proper aydt (like the 
precative -ydt for -yds); and the Aitareya-Brahmana has similarly ajdit instead of 
ajdis (for ajdish-t). All these are distinctly marked as s-aorist forms by their 
heavy radical vowel; no simple-aorist has any greater strengthening of the root 
than mere guna. 

Once more, in a few cases a final consonant of the root itself has also had to be 
rejected: chand forms achdn, for achdnts-t (supported by achdntsus); and akran 
and asydn are of the same character. 

The matter is one of some importance in the classification and comprehension 
of Vedic verbal forms. Delbriick counts nearly all these words as belonging to the 
simple-aorist, and Prof. Avery’s lists follow his authority , their root-vowel being 
regarded as undergoing an anomalous strengthening. The explanation here given 
takes away their anomalous character, and at the same time furnishes important 
light toward understanding the history of the endings sis and sit. 


2. On the Holy Houses, or the Hebrew Tabernacle, the Temple 
of Solomon, and the Later Temple, by Rev. T. O. Paine, of Elm- 
wood, Mass. 


Mr. Paine said that he had spent the labor of many years on*the study and 
restoration of the Holy Houses of the Hebrews, and had at last been able to attain 
to certainty on nearly every important point, finding that the data furnished by the 
different writers of the Old Testament, when properly combined and understood, 
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complemented and explained one another in a very striking manner. He had nearly 
completed the manuscript of a second edition of his work on the subject, which 
would give numerous and important improvements upon the first. As a specimen 
of his results, he explained to the meeting his restoration of the first temple and 
its courts, illustrating his views upon the blackboard—in a way which cannot be 
reported intelligibly here without the aid of cuts. 


At this point, the Society took a recess of an hour, coming to- 
gether again at 2 o’clock to listen to further communications. 


3. Zev=dyans, and other points relating to Sanskrit Grammar, 
as presented in M. Miiller’s recent volume of “Chips,” by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney. 


In his Strassburg lecture (Chips, iv. 210-11, Am’n ed’n), Miiller has the follow- 
ing sentence: “ You know that the nom. sing. of Zetc has the acute, and so has 
the nom. sing. of dyaus; but the vocative of Zevc has the circumflex, and so has 
likewise the vocative of dyaus in the Veda.” To any one who knows the laws of 
Sanskrit accent, and is aware that, while in physical character the Skt. svarita is 
precisely accordant with the Grk. circumfiex, the mode of occurrence of the two 
is wholly different, the coincidence here pointed out must have appeared a mere 
accident, and unimportant. It has been criticized as such; and now Miller, in a 
long added note, attempts elaborately to defend it, and insists upon it as a point 
of special significance. 

The circumflex in Sanskrit is never a survival of ancient usage; it always arises 
by a recent and living process, the fusion of an acute and a grave syllable together 
into one. And this is its acknowledged origin in dyads, in Miiller’s passage; the 
word is to be read as two syllables, di-aus, and accented di-aus, by the law that 
the vocative takes the high tone on its first syllable; and di-aus, by invariable 
euphonic rule, is written dyads. Miiller claims for it an exceptional importance 
by asserting that “it is a unique form; it occurs but once in the Rig-Veda, never 
again, as far as we know at present, in the whole of Vedic literature.” But this 
is an entire mistake. The case is a rare one, but only because the circumstances 
that call it forth are of rare concurrence. There are other instances, in the Athar- 
van; I pointed them out in 1870, in a paper before the Am. Philol. Assoc’n (see 
its Trans. for 1869-70, p. 29) and gave this as one of the regular cases of occur- 
rence of the svarita.* An exception is not to be found, so far as we know at 
present, in the whole of Vedic literature. To be sure, Miiller says later: ‘“‘ What 
gives to this passage its special value is, that in all other passages when dyaus 
occurs as a vocative and as bi-syllabic, it appears simply with the uddtta [=acute], 
thus showing at how early a time even the Hindus forgot the meaning of the 
circumflex on dyaus.” This is only so far correct that there is no such “ other pas- 
sage ;” for the one which Miiller proceeds to quote—prefacing it with a “thus,” 
as if it were only a specimen of a class—is not such a one; in it, dyaus does in- 
deed admit of being read as two syllables, but it does not require to be so read, 
and the accent given it by the redactors shows that they did not read it so. And 
no further parallel case is to be found. 

The immediate reason, accordingly, for the circumflex of dyaus is that it consists 
in this particular verse of two syllables. -As, on the other hand, Zei from Zeic¢ 
is on a level with BacrAed from 3actdetic, yoved from yovetc, and so on, it also has 
no exceptional character, and admits no other explanation than the rest of its 
class. Even Benfey, in his article on the vocative whence is derived all the eru- 
dition displayed in Miiller’s note, does not venture to claim any specially significant 
parallelism between the two circumflexed words in question, and  Miiller has 
brought forward no good reason for judging them otherwise. Each is a normal 
specimen of a class, and there is no demonstrated analogy between the classes. 

I will improve this occasion to call attention to a few other points in Sanskrit 
grammar brought up in the same volume, as part of an answer (so claimed) to 
some of my criticisms on Miiller’s work. The spirit and intent of those criticisms 


~ * Yet another example, there unnoticed, is vyd'ghra, AV. iv. 3. 3, where the MSS. 
have the impossible reading vydghra, wrongly amended in the edition to vyd’ghra. 
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I do not need to defend here; the Society knows that they were made in the 
interests of truth alone; if they were themselves erroneous, they deserve blame, 
and in proportion to their error: if they are well-founded, they are justifiable and 
justified; for the false views of a man occupying Miiller’s exceptional position as 
an implicitly trusted authority have no claim to be overlooked or treated with 
special leniency. I bring forward these points in order to illustrate the character 
of his soi-disant “ defence ;” here appears to be a peculiarly proper place to examine 
them, because they can only be intelligibly discussed before such an audience as 
this; because the errors charged against me were committed before the Society 
and in part published in its Journal; and because, if established in the form and 
importance charged, they would seem to render me unworthy of any office of 
trust in an Oriental Society. 

I. The Atharva-Veda-Praticékhya (Journal, vol. vii.), after declaring its view 
that the vowels are formed with “open” (vivria) organ, adds in the next rule 
(i. 33), as the dissenting opinion of some authorities, eke sprshtam. Here the last 
word may be understood either as sprshtam, or as asprshtam, with initial a cut off 
after e; the reading is precisely the same in either case; nothing can decide 
except the sense. As sprshtam, the rule would mean that ‘some, however, 
hold that they are formed with the organs in contact’—a direct denial of the 
Praticdkhya’s own view; as asprshtam, it would mean ‘with the organs not in 
contact’—an antithesis of another kind, hardly more than a difference of expres- 
sion for the same thing. This possible alternative, now, I overlooked, and took 
the former (sprshtam) as the true reading and rendering. Miiller, some time later, 
in his Sanskrit grammar (note to § 57: Ist ed’n, p. 20; 2d ed’n, p. 23), pointed 
out that the word should rather be understood the other way. I at once saw and 
acknowledged my oversight; and I took occasion (Journal, vol. x., p. 158) to 
make the correction suggested, giving the credit, as in duty bound, to Miiller. 
With this I regarded the account as closed—as, I presume, would any one who 
did not feel impelled to rake up from every possible nook occasions of reproach - 
against me. As it is, Miller breaks out thus: “before Professor Whitney under- 
takes to criticize my own or any other Sanskrit grammar, he should look at § 84 
of my grammar, and practise that very simple rule, that if visarga is preceded by 
a, and followed by a, the visarga is dropt, a changed to o, and the initial vowel 
elided. If with this rule clearly impressed on his memory, he will look at his 
edition . . . . he might discover that eke sprshtam could only have been meant in 
the MSS. for eke ‘sprshtam,” etc., ete. Any one who knows the A B C of Sanskrit 
will see the blunders here: Miiller quotes a rule which has absolutely nothing to 
do with the case in hand; there is no visarga, nor any a before it; there is no 
dropping, and no conversion to 0. It is true that, if the first word were ekah 
instead of eke (as Miiller’s reproach implies), sprshtam with it would give ekahk 
sprshtam, and asprshtam would give the very distinct reading eko sprshtam ; and 
if I had really taken one of these for the other, I should have committed a quid 
pro quo just about as bad (except for the absence of any possible personal motive) 
as that of which Miller, in his blind and headlong hasie, has now been guilty. 
He also, as if to excuse himself for reopening a settled account, claims that his 
correction was made in the second edition of his grammar, and that he deems it 
necessary to call my attention to the latter; but it was in fact made in the first 
edition. 

Miiller’s (intended) severe lesson is called out by my having, as he intimates, 
“published an advertisement to dissuade students in America from using [his] 
grammar.” This is his way of describing an article on “ Text-books for the Study 
of Sanskrit,” contributed by me to an educational journal: an article in which his 
grammar was spoken of as one of the two best fitted for use by English-reading 
students, and as being in some respects, though not in all, the better of the two; 
while, at the same time, its errors and deficiencies were freeiy criticised. 

II. At a meeting of the Society in October, 1869 (Journal, vol. ix., p. lxiv.), I 
criticized Miiller’s volume of Vedic translation (of 12 hymns); the criticism was 
afterwards printed in my Oriental and Linguistic Studies (i. 133 ff.). Taking up in 
detail especially the first verse translated—“ Those who stand around him while he 
moves on, harness the bright red steed”—and objecting to sundry things in it, I 
said: “ Again, who are the bystanders here referred to? and how can they stand 
about, and yet harness something that is moving onward? Is this such a satis- 
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fying conception that it should justify an extremely violent and improbable gram- 
matical process like that of rendering pdri tasthishas as if the reading were 
paritasthivd’ nsas? The participial form tasthishas has no right to be anything but 
an accusative plural, or a genitive or ablative singular; let us have the authority for 
making a nominative plural of it, and treating pari as its prefix,” ete. It is pretty 
clear that this criticism means as follows: 1. the proposed version involves a gram- 
matical anomaly; 2. it is given without a word of explanation, though Miiller’s 
translation claims to be the “first” made, on the score of fully accounting for 
every word and phrase adopted, and though he has added a note of 11 pages on 
the adjective “red” in this very verse; 3. nothing is gained by it, the version being 
decidedly an unacceptable one. By way of answer and refutation, Miller leaves out 
an essential part of my language, and falsely represents me as simply maintaining 
that a substitution like the one involved is out-and-out impossible; then, referring 
to Benfey’s grammar of 1852 as the desired authority, and quoting a single verse 
where the substitution seems unavoidable, he claims to have refuted me trium- 
phantly ; and, whereas [ had called the process “ extremely violent and improb- 
able,” while, according to him, it is only “anomalous” and ‘“ ungrammatical,” he 
intimates that, in view of so vast a difference, it would be proper for me either 
to “take a vow of silence or go into a monastery.” 

III. In a review of Miiller’s Lectures, Second Series (Or. and Ling. St., i. 266), 
while discussing the terms to be used for ‘surd’ and ‘sonant,’ I quoted his “hard 
letters (psila, tenues, surd, sharp; vivdragvdsdghoshah),” and “ soft letters (mesa, me- 
die, sonant, blunt; samvdranddaghoshah),” and spoke of “ the long Sanskrit terms, 
of his own making (for they are to be found in no Sanskrit grammarian), which he 
superfluously and somewhat pedantically appends to each list of synonyms.” 
That the introduction of these long words was superfluous, and wears an aspect of 
pedantry, will hardly be questioned: to all but one in ten thousand of Miiller’s 
readers they are wholly unintelligible, and he says not a word in explanation of 
them. Only to Sanskritists, and to Sanskritists who have looked carefully into 
the Hindu phonetic theories, can they have anything to say; and even such will 
wonder why the author gives us these many-syllabled and imposing compounds 
instead of the simple aghosha and ghoshavant, which, in every age of Hindu grara- 
mar, have been the technical designations of the classes of sounds here in question. 
So sure was I that no native authority would make the substitution, that—although 
I had not, of course, examined every extant grammatical treatise in order to settle 
the point—I was not at all afraid to venture the statement that these “terms,” 
included by Miiller in his “list of synonyms” for ‘ surd’ and ‘ sonant,’ were “to be 
found in no Sanskrit grammarian.” Miller retorts by an assertion which has a 
show of truth, but not its substance: the words, he says, are found in the commen- 
tary to Panini, p. 2 of Bohtlingk’s edition, and are explained by the Mahabhashya. 
Sure enough, they are there: but what are they? They are merely lists of the char- 
acteristic qualities of surd and sonant sounds; each an aggregate of three indepen- 
dent nouns, connected in meaning by ‘and,’ and put together in Hindu fashion into 
a copulative compound (dvandva); each appended to an enumeration of its class 
of letters, but not connected with it by a te or ime, ‘these are’ so and so, but by 
an esham, ‘of these [the qualities are]’so and so. To make the sense clearer, I 
quote them, along with other examples from the same scheme: “e, di: of these two 
[the organs are] throat + palate ; —v : of this [the organs are] teeth + lip: —kh, ph, 
ch . . .: of these [the qualities are] opening + breath + tonelessness (vivdragud- 
scighoshah); h, y,v . . .: of these [the qualities are] closure + sound + tone (sam- 
varanddaghoshah); k,c,t.. .: of these [the quality is] little breath” —and so on. 
It would have been just as proper for Miller to give ‘teeth + lip’ (dantoshtham) as 
a Sanskrit term for v, or ‘little breath’ (a/paprdnah) as a term for a smooth mute, 
as to give what he actually did as terms for ‘surd’ and ‘sonant.’ It is a pity I did 
not remember where his long words came from; then I might not only have 
noticed his error, but also explained the source of it: he had overlooked the con- 
necting genitive eshim, and taken the copulative (dvandva) compounds for posses- 
sives (bahwvrihi). 

IV. In his “ Reply to Mr. Darwin” (Chips, iv. 430), Miller expresses his aston- 
ishment at “ meeting with sarvandman, the Sanskrit name for pronoun, translated 
by ‘name for everything, universal designation ’” (as is done in Ath. V. Prat., ii. 
44, note; Lang. and Study of Lang., p. 258, note); and in his list (Chips, iv. 528) 
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of what he calls the twenty “ principal bones of contention ” between us, he gives 
as third in order, “‘ Whether sarvandman in Sanskrit means ‘ name for everything.’”’ 
Now there are very possibly hundreds of Sanskrit words as to the history of whose 
meaning we two may be of different opinion, and others as well as we; there is 
no reason for putting any one of them forward as a special “ bone of contention,” 
unless the case be one too clear for intelligent difference of opinion, unless re- 
specting it my view be well nigh or quite absurd, and incapable of defense—and 
this is doubtless what Miiller intends to imply here. But as to sarvandman, it 
happens that Béhtlingk was in doubt, 36 years ago (vocabulary to Pinini), as to 
how it came to its meaning; and, although he appears in the St. Petersburg Lex- 
icon to accept the view which Miller holds, I learn from him by private letter 
that the case is not so: he is still in the same doubt. This would of itself be 
enough to take off the reproach sought to be cast upon me by Miiller; but I am 
ready to go farther, and defend my understanding of the word with reasons 
against his. 

The Hindu grammar recognizes four classes of words, parts of speech; the 
first, ndman (* name, noun’), including noun, adjective, and pronoun. The use of 
néman, then, with sarva (‘all’) prefixed, to denote a division of this class, seems 
most naturally to define a body of words which have not, like nouns and adjec- 
tives in general, a more or less restricted application, depending on particular 
characteristics, but which are substitutes for any and every other ‘name.’ The 
special suitableness of the term as thus understood makes strongly in favor of the 
explanation (Pott recently calls attention to this in his introduction to Humboldt’s 
Verschiedenheit des Sprachbaues, p. cexvii., apparently in ignorance that there has 
been any recent expression of difference of opinion on the matter). But, on the 
other hand, among the gana’s, or lists of words, attached to Panini’s grammar, the 
pronouns and pronominally declined adjectives are made a gana of, with sarva at 
their head; and it is the view of Miller and others, following the understanding of 
the recent Hindu grammarians, that sarvandman means only ‘a word occurring in 
the list that begins with sarva.’ There are two very strong objections to this. 
In the first place, the proper term for such a list is sarvddi, not sarvandman, and 
the former is given as its name in the book of gana’s: the burden of proof rests 
upon Miller to show, by bringing forward other like cases, that the substitution 
is an admissible one. In the second place, sarvandman as name for ‘ pronoun’ 
occurs in Yaska’s Nirukta and in the Ath. V. Pratigdékhya, both of which are prob- 
ably earlier than Panini, the former being so by universal consent; and in the A. 
V. Pr. the term is applied in one place to the pronominal root i, which is not found 
in the sarva-list at all. To my mind, there is no plausibility in interpreting sar- 
vandman in these treatises as an anticipation of Panini’s gana; to do so is to com- 
mit an anachronism. Very possibly, when the list of pronominally declined 
words was drawn up, sarva was put at its head under the influence of the older 
name, that sarvddi and sarvandman might be used interchangeably. I do not put 
forward my explanation of the word as certain, since there is a great deal as yet 
imperfectly understood in the history of Sanskrit grammar; but I hold that, in 
the present condition of our knowledge, it is much more acceptable than the 
other; and that Miiller, instead of assuming gross ignorance or blundering on the 
part of those who accept it, needs to see whether he can make out a good defense 
of his own opposing view. 

I think myself justified in claiming in conclusion that, if Miller had any real 
defense to offer against my criticisms, he would not have resorted to such perver- 
sions, and such weak counter-attacks, as those here exposed. If I have seemed 
to some persons over-severe in my comments on him, he has himself taken pains 
brilliantly to justify me. There is nothing in his whole answer of a different 
character from what these specimens illustrate; and its violations of fairness and 
candor are in some cases even far grosser than have here been instanced. 


4. On the Sinaitic Inscriptions, by Prof. E. J. Young, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Prof. Young described the locality and character of these inscriptions, and 
reviewed the progress of opinion and discussion with relation to them, noticing 


most fully the most recent work on the subject, that of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, which he 
joined with other competent critics in condemning as unsound and nearly worthless. 
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5. On Central Asia as a Field of Research, by Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. 

Prof. Jenks began with giving a geographical description of Central Asia, as a 
region of about the size of the United States, remarkably corresponding in latitude 
and opposite longitude, and named its constituent countries, each full of inter- 
esting questions, in geography, history, linguistics, and ethnology; and then lim- 
ited himself to remarks on its north-western region, where our race is supposed 
by many to have originated. Here at least a dozen questions in geography were 
enumerated as requiring answer; and, omitting linguistic matters, some of the 
many points that thorough research, above and under ground, might be expected 
to elucidate, were briefly touched upon. 

The rivalry, for dominion on the one hand and trade on the other, between 
Russia and England, was hailed, in the interest of scholars, as likely soon to open 
these storied and strange countries to scientific researches of all kinds—researches 
which will confirm or confound certain scientific pretensions now based on discoy- 
eries confined to too small a part of the face of the earth. 

A variety of subjects, conrected with the unity of human history, the move- 
ments and relations of nations, the emporial border-cities of the nomadic region, 
the important ethnological remains, were more or less dwelt upon by Prof. Jenks, 
who closed with expressing the wish, which he did not dare to call a hope, that 
Russia and England would have the wisdom to establish here a jointly protected 
confederacy of states, to serve as an emporium of the trade and intercourse of the 
world, thus educating to a higher order of character an energetic and most varied 
and interesting collection of peoples, who possess many traits worthy of cultiva- 
tion and civilization. 

6. On the Influence of the Aboriginal Tribes upon the Aryan 
Speech of India, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, lowa; read 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Prof. Avery’s paper reviewed first the ethnographic character of the population 
of India, as composed of different elements, necessarily more or less influencing 
one another. Then it glanced at the successive periods of the history of Aryan 
Indian language, sketching their chief characteristics, especially with reference to 
the accessibility of the language to external influences. A language, Prof. Avery. 
says, may be modified by another, 1. in its sounds, by the introduction of new 
ones or the modification of those already existing: 2. in the structure of its words, 
including the formation of bases, and the mode of expressing relation; 3. in its 
vocabulary, by the addition of new materials, either roots or complete words; and 
as a fourth particular (not farther considered here), in the arrangement of its words 
in the sentence. ‘The first three points were taken up and examined in their order. 
The history of the changes of Aryan vowel-sounds is thought to show some signs 
of aboriginal influence ; but such has been claimed to exhibit itself most plainly in 
the presence in Sanskrit, etc., of the so-called cerebral or lingual letters. The his- 
tory of opinion and discussion of this subject was reviewed, and the opposing 
theories of Beames, Biihler, and Caldwell were examined; the writer inclined de- 
cidedly to favor Caldwell’s view, which recognizes this class of sounds as coming 
from the Dravidian. In the later derivative and inflectional systems of the Aryan 
dialects it is hardly possible to see with confidence any effect of mixture with the 
aboriginal tongues. In the vocabulary there have been, of course, considerable and 
increasing borrowings, but it is difficult to estimate their amount with accuracy. 
The statements of different authorities, with regard to different periods and 
localities, were reported by Prof. Avery, who concluded with noticing that the 
Aryan languages have fairly maintained their integrity against all outside in- 
fluences. 

The end of the day having come, and there being not enough 
business remaining to warrant the calling of the Society together 
again on Thursday morning, one or two further communications 
which had been offered were withdrawn; and, after passing the 
usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of its 
room, the Society adjourned, to meet again at New Haven in Oc- 
tober next, 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Nov. Ist and 2d, 1876. 


The Semi-annual Meeting was held at New Haven, in the 
Library of the Divinity School, commencing on Wednesday, Nov. 
Ist, 1876, at 3 r. mM. The President was in the chair. In the 
absence of the Recording Secretary, Mr. A. Van Name was 
appointed Secretary for the meeting. 

An invitation was communicated on the part of the President, 
to meet socially at his house in the evening; it was accepted 


with thanks. 
The Annual Meeting was appointed to be held in Boston in the 


May ensuing. 
n the nomination of the Directors, the following gentlemen 


were elected to Corporate Membership : 


Rev. 'T’. W. Chambers, D.D., of New York. 
Rev. Henry Ferguson, of Exeter, N. H. 


Extracts were read by the Corresponding Secretary from the 
correspondence of the preceding half-year. 

Communications were presented as follows, either on Wednes- 
day or at the continuation of the meeting on Thursday : 

1. On the Kurmanji Kurdish, by Rev. C. H. Wheeler, of Har- 
poot, Turkey in Asia. 

Mr. Wheeler made a brief series of statements, which he illustrated with a 
manuscript map, with regard to the geographical distribution of the Kurdish 
dialects, and especially respecting the Kurmanji dialect, and the missionary 
labors in connection with it. 

2. On De Rougé’s derivation of the Phenician alphabet from 
“ Egyptian characters, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New 

aven, 


Prof. Whitney called attention to the great antecedent probability that the 
ancient Semitic alphabet should have been derived from one of the two between 
whose territory its own is situated—the Assyrian cuneiform on the east, or the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic on the south-west. It is of recent traceable date as com- 
pared with them. It is a purely phonetic system, of simple structure, such as is 
apt to be made by a process of selection and adaptation from a more unwieldy 
historical system: witness, for example, the Persian cuneiform from the Assyrian, 
and the Japanese iroha from the Chinese characters. Hence the attempt has 
repeatedly been made to demonstrate its origin from one or the other of the two 
systems referred to. One of the most recent and notable is that of De Rougé, 
lately (Paris, 1874) made public in full by his son since his death; it had before 
been known only by an insufficient and not easily accessible abstract. De Rougé 
worked with greater knowledge and on a better basis than his predecessors, and 
his discussion has been accepted by many as settling the question with which it 
deals. Not, however, by all: more than one scholar skilled in paleography has 
tried or is trying his hand at a new solution. Without laying any claim to the 
authority of an expert in such matters, the speaker said that the interest of the 
subject was such as to make well worthy of the attention of the Society a brief 
review and criticism of the French scholar’s processes and their results, with a 
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view to testing whether the question is to be regarded as absolutely settled, so 
that no reasonable man could cherish doubt about it, like the derivation of the 
Greek alphabet, or still open to new attempts, like the derivation of the Indian 
alphabets. He had accordingly prepared a chart showing the hieratic characters 
from which the Phenician are claimed to have been derived, with their hieroglyphic 
originals, and he proceeded to point out the claimed correspondences, and to remark 
upon their character. Without illustration, it is in vain to report the criticisms 
made in detail, and only some of the main points can be noticed. 

The correspondences were found to be in no small part shadowy, and open to 
doubt. For example, the asserted hieratic original of the n-sign is a long horizon- 
tal line, with a brief tag attached at one end. The original of the & is a character 
which would have turned much more readily into the d or the r-sign; while these 
are traced from characters which are not nearly so likely to have suggested them. 
The p and g-signs would have to be made by leaving out the characteristic parts 
of the Egyptian characters, and keeping only their accessories. The b-sign can 
be gotten only by abandoning the whole principle of formation of the correspond- 
ing hieratic. No even distant likeness can be discovered in the cases of the 
t-sign, or of the i, or of the samech. The original of h would have answered 
much better for the teth (6). For the z-sign, the author hesitates between two 
hieratic characters which are as unlike one another as possible; and if he selects 
the one, he might just as well have taken the other. And soon. It is not to be 
claimed that any one of these difficulties might not well enough be gotten over by 
itself; or that even, all taken together, they do not leave a fair degree of plausi- 
bility to De Rougé’s theory; but they are too many, it seems, to allow us to re- 
gard his exposition in the light of a demonstration; it has not substance enough 
to insure it against being swept away and replaced by something better. 

What, however, probably has done and will do most to shake the confidence of 
cautious scholars in De Rougé’s results, is his undertaking to prove so much, and 
his finding it so easy to prove all he undertakes. Thus, for example, he has four 
different Egyptian t-signs from which to deduce the Phenician feth, tau, and 
daleth ; the four are, by the common consent of Egyptologists, equivalent and 
interchangeable in Egyptian use, and neither the ancient language nor its de- 
scendant, the Coptic, has a d-sound. But De Rougé is not content with tracing 
likenesses which shall connect the two sets of signs; he sets out to discover a 
reason why one of the Egyptian quaternion, rather than the others, should have 
been made the parent of the daleth ; and he selects one, by a most peculiar and 
precarious process of reasoning, starting from the fact that the Coptic has a sylla- 
bie sign for the combination ¢i. So far as resemblances are concerned, a different 
distribution would have answered the purpose just about equally well. Again, 
the four Egyptian k-signs, not recognizable on Kgyptian ground as of different 
value, he distributes to four different Semitic gutturals and aspirates, on the 
score of their prevailing use by the Egyptians in transliterating Semitic words; 
and, having so allotted them, he makes no difficulty of deriving each from each. 
This would imply, of course, that the makers of the Phenician alphabet went to 
work like modern phonetists, to note nuances of utterance which had never risen 
to conscious difference among the native users of the language; and that they 
were governed by these in their selection of signs for sounds which the Egyp- 
tians did not possess, and which perhaps no Egyptian speaker could have pro- 
duced. This is so extremely improbable that it goes far towards vitiating the 
whole body of argument and conclusion of which it forms a part; if the corres- 
pondences can be fitted to such a theory, they must be of a loose and widely adapt- 
able kind--such, in short, as our examination of them in detail shows them. 

We have good and sufficient reason, then, for declining to regard the Egyptian 
genesis of the Semitic characters as definitively demonstrated, and looking with 
interest to see what will be the next essay made in the same direction. 


3. On the Influence of the Aryans upon the Aboriginal Speech 
of India, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa;. read by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Prof. Avery’s paper described first at some length the circumstances of the 
conquest and settlement of India by the intrusive Aryan tribes, with the resulting 
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geographical distribution of the various races. It then proceeded to discuss the 
varying effects in the different parts of the country of the mixture or contact of 
races upon the speech of the aborigines. Its conclusions were summed up as 
follows: 1. The primitive people whose land was occupied by the Aryans gradu- 
ally gave up their ancestral tongue, and adopted the language of their conquerors, 
introducing into it, however, some of the peculiarities of their own speech. 
2. The wild tribes of the hills, so far as they have maintained their political and 
social independence, have also preserved their linguistic traditions unimpaired, 
borrowing neither the Aryan grammar nor much of the Aryan vocabulary. 
3. The cultivated languages of the southern peninsula have been greatly enriched 
from the Sanskrit, directly or indirectly ; but this has been chiefly in the way of 
a contribution from the abundant stores of the latter to their deficient stock of 
words, and not by a reconstruction of their grammar. In this respect they have 
surprisingly maintained their independence, notwithstanding the tremendous press- 
ure of Aryan influence, operating through more than twenty centuries. 


4. List of Chinese Names of Minerals, by Prof. Raphael Pum- 

lly, of Owego, N. Y.; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Prof. Pumpelly sent a list of names, taken from a much larger list of the min- 
eral products of China, which he had compiled from various native geographical 
works, and more especially from the TZa-tsing-i-tung-chi. The compilation was 
used in preparing the tables of Chinese mineral productions published in his 
“Geological Researches in China, Mongolia, and Japan” (Smithsonian Institution, 
1866). The names are chiefly such as he was able to identify in the lapidaries’ 
and druggists’ shops; hence many of them relate to ornamental and to precious 
stones. He thought that, notwithstanding its fragmentary character, it might, as 
representing the result of a good deal of careful labor, be worth publishing as an 
aid to future travellers. 

5. On the Telugu Language, by Rev. J. Chamberlain, Mission- 
ary in Southern India. 

Dr. Chamberlain gave a sketch of the Dravidian family of languages, and ex- 
plained and illustrated more particularly some of the peculiarities of the Telugu, 
briefly describing also the Telugu literature. 

6. On Dr. 8S. Wells Williams’s Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, by Mr. E. C. Taintor, of the Chinese Customs 
Service. 

Mr. Taintor’s communication was an oral presentation, with abundant black- 
board illustration, of the main points of a review of Dr. Williams’s dictionary, 
prepared by him in 1874 for a Shanghai daily paper (North China News). It was 
pretaced by a brief account of the progress of European Chinese Lexicography 


from the beginning, with a view to determine more accurately the place filled by 
the new work, and the peculiar merits of the latter—which was also defended 


against certain unjust criticisms that had been passed upon it. 

The Society, after passing a vote of thanks to the Yale Divinit 
School for the use of its library as place of meeting, then m 4 
journed till May, 1877, 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 30th, 1877. 
_ 


The Society met in Boston on Wednesday, May 30th, 1877, at 
the usual place and time, the President in the chair. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read, in his absence, by the 
Recording Secretary. Its principal items were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 18th, 1876, - - $1,717.19 
Annual Assessments paid in, - . 5.00 

Sale of the Journal, - - - 27.38 
Interest on Deposit in Savings Bank, 99.39 


Total receipts of the year, - 181.77 
$1,898.96 


EXPENDITURES. 


Printing of Journal, vol. x.,in part, - - $124.36 
Book-binding, - - - - - - 199.70 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 12.60 


Total expenditures of the year, $336.66 
Balance on hand, May 30th, 1877, - 1,562.30 


$1,898.96 


The C. W. Bradley fund for the purchase of Oriental type 
amounts to not far from $700. 

It was reported on the part of the Librarian that the additions 
of the year had been 52 volumes and 93 parts of volumes, with 15 
sangtiice, and 1 manuscript. The titles of printed works number 
at present 3294; of manuscripts, 136. 

n view of the delay in the completion of volume x. of the 
Journal, the Directors announced that they had decided to pass 
over the assessment for the coming year. 

The autumn meeting was appointed to be held in New York, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 24th, and Prof. Short and Dr. Ward of New 
York, with the Corresponding Secretary, were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for it. 

The Directors reported the transfer of the following names, of 
gentlemen now resident in this country, from the list of Corre- 
sponding to that of Corporate Members : 


Rev. John T. Gracey, of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Rev. Samuel H. Kellogg, of Alleghany, Pa. ; 
Rev. John H. Shedd, of Charlotte, No. Car.; 
Prof. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 


| 
1 
| 
i 
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The following persons, proposed and recommended by them, 
were elected Corporate Members : 


Prof. Arthur M. Elliott, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Prof. J. E. Latimer, of Boston ; 

Mr. Charles G. Loring, of Boston ; 

Prof. James F. McCurdy, of Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. W. J. M. Sloane, of Princeton, N. J.; 
Pres’t William F. Warren, of Boston; 

Mr. John Westall, of Fall River, Mass. ; 

Mr. John W. White, of Cambridge, Mass. 


The election of officers for the ensuing P per then taking place, 
the whole board of last year was re-elected without dissent. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported the losses of the Society 
by death since the last annual meeting: namely, the Corporate 


Rev. Selah B. Treat, of Boston; 


the Corresponding Members, 
Rev. Simeon H. Calhoun, missionary in Syria ; 
Prof. Cotton Mather, of London; 


and the Honorary Members, 


Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipzig ; 
Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 


Dr. Anderson spoke at some length of the character and services 
of Mr. Treat and Mr. Calhoun, and Dr. P. Parker also eulogized 
Mr. Treat. Prof. Salisbury paid a tribute of high praise to Prof. 
Lassen, as a scholar of the first rank, and as one whose kindness 
and helpfulness—marked traits of his character—he had himself 

ue experienced during his studies in Europe. Prof. 

hitney rehearsed the varied and eminent labors and merits of 
Brockhaus and Lassen in the departments of Oriental, especially 
of Indian, learning; referring also to Mr. Mather’s great work, 
the Bible in Hindustani. He further spoke with feeling of the 
loss which Oriental studies have sustained in the early death of 
Prof. Haug of Munich, his own classmate at Tibingen in 1851, 

Extracts were read from the correspondence of the past six 
months. Rev. 8. H. Kellogg sends a letter accompanying the 
donation of a copy of his “ Grammar of the Hindi Language,” giv- 
ing a comparative treatment of all the principal dialects of that 
language—a work of which his article on the same subject pre- 
sented to the Society in October, 1871, was a forerunner, and 
which, in its elaborate form, is spoken of in very high terms by 
scholars well qualified to judge its merits. 

Dr. Mayreder of Vienna requests contributions toward a general 
collection of the proverbs of all nations. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall, now of Beirut, sends sundry interesting 
letters, along with two or three brief articles, which were com- 
municated at the close of the correspondence. In a note dated 
Oct. 26th, 1876, he mentions that 
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“ About Old and New Paphos there are hundreds, if thousands, of stones 
(tombs) with inscriptions in the Cypriote characters, whiclMre now illegible —just 
so far defaced that one can make nothing of them. Most of them, too, abound in 
the less-known variants. We found a Greek inscription confirming Gen. di 
Cesnola’s correction of the site of Soli; and I re-examined and ightly correct 
one of De Vogiié’s rock bi-linguals, Phenician and Greek.” . . 2% 


In a later letter he reports _ 13th, 1877) the recent discovery 
of a [Xth century Syriac New Testament MS, of great value: the 
ospels being the Philoxenian or Harclean version, the rest 
eshito (see below p. cxlvi. etc.). 
Still later, Prof. Hall sends a fuller notice of the bi-lingual 
inscription, above referred to. 


“This inscription is in Greek and Phenician, cut on the face of a rock which is 
enclosed in a conical pile of stones, about twenty feet high, near the little village 
of Larnaca-Lapithou, or Tombs of Lapithos. It takes its name from the fact 
that the level ground and mountain-side near by were the necropolis of ancient 
Lapithus. Rock tombs abound, some of them of immense size. Lapithus itself 
was on the sea-coast, separated from its necropolis by a high ridge of precipitous 
mountains, distant about five hours by mule-path, though apparently within an 
hour’s climb, if a pass could be found. The inscription was discovered by Gen. 
di Cesnola, but was first copied and published by De Vogiié in the Journal 
Asiatique for August, 1867, where also it was well discussed and deciphered. I 
visited the spot in company with Gen. di Cesnola in May, 1876, and found that 
the inscription, both the Greek and the Phenician part, had been tampered with, 
being much scratched with a knife in many places. Of course it was more difficult 
to read than when De Vogiié copied it; but nevertheless, I detected one mistake, 
certainly, and probably a second. In the first line of the Phenician he had omitted 
to copy the fifth letter, a mim; and in the last line he had read the first letter as 
lamed (though putting it in brackets), instead of caph, as it appeared to be to me, 
with very little doubt. The letter is obscure, but it was not possible to read it as 
lamed, but very possible to read it as caph. The difference is that the second 
word in the first line is the participial form } 1 instead of the abstract noun ty; 
and the prefix to the first word in the last line is the adverb or conjunction 3, 
instead of the preposition b. Happily the sense is not materially changed by 
these minute corrections.” 


1. On two Terra-cotta Lamps found in Cyprus, by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, of Beirut. 


These two lamps are of the same general pattern as those mentioned in my 
article on the Cypriote Inscriptions, vol. x. (1875) of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, p. 212, and Plate IV, No. 19; and p. 217 and Plate VIIi, Nos. 
35, 36, 37. They were found in Cyprus by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, by whom one 
was presented to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, and the other to me. 

The first mentioned (A), now in the cabinet of the Syrian Protestant College, is 
a trifle smaller than the lamp above referred to, Plate IV, No. 19, being of the 
same depth, and about half an inch less in either diameter. The top of the lamp 
was evidently formed in the same mould, though the pattern is a little scanted by 
the less size of the lamp, and a rider has been added to the horse, apparently by 
a later plastic effort. The inscription is legible underneath the horse, but the 
characters above are nearly effaced. 

The characters on the bottom of the lamp, however, are unlike those on any 
lamp I have seen, and I annex below an accurate drawing of them. I do not yet 
venture to give a reading. 

The second lamp (B), now in my possession, is likewise of the same general 
pattern as those figured in my former article, and is of precisely the same size as 
the one Plate IV, No. 19. The top, however, is entirely different in detail. The 
central figure is either a rude Bacchus or a hermaphrodite, naked, with arms and legs 
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widely extended, and a belt around the waist. The head is the mere “owl face” 
of Schliemann, but the hair, “ horride come,” bristles out like a fan, and seems 
to extend in flame-shaped locks till it is gradually changed into a vine that forms 
the outer border. The head is towards the wick-hole of the lamp, the feet towards 
the handle. One arm and some of the subsidiary figures are cut away by one of 
the air-holes: the other arm stretches out in a straight line till it grasps the vine 
above-mentioned. The legs, composed of simple straight lines with knobs at the 
hip, knee, and ankle joints, are astride the other air-hole. 

Underneath the extended arm are some marks that are suggestive of (but are 
not) an inscription, of no definite arrangement; and underneath them, again, a 
two-handled amphora, sharp-pointed at the bottom. On the other side, underneath 
where the other arm should be (which was evidently stretched out to grasp the 
vine on the other side, before the hole cut it away), is a figure looking somewhat 
like an altar, and somewhat like an immense vase or crater. Above this are some 
uncertain figures, more or less cut away by the air-hole above mentioned. On the 
bottom is an inscription, accurately represented in the annexed drawing. I do 
not venture to read it yet. 


The reason why I do not attempt a reading of the inscriptions at present is 
not so much because I cannot frame a reading (for many conjectures are possible, 
and more or less evident), but because, while at least one eminent scholar considers 
the marks on these lamps pretty certainly Cypriote, I believe that Gen. di Cesnola 
found them amongst Phenician remains. Yet the characters deserve attention. 


2. On certain Greek Inscriptions from Cyprus, by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall. 


During a trip around Cyprus with Gen. L. P. di Cesnola in May, 1876, we dis- 
covered the first two of the following inscriptions. The third he had found some 
time before, but had not copied or published it. These inscriptions are in the later 
style of uncial letters, with short dashes across the extremities of the strokes, 
straight cross-bars to the letter A, the = of the modern shape instead of the C 
form, the 6 a circle with a dot in the centre. The letters are about an inch high 
(except in the first inscription, where they are smaller), neatly but not deeply cut, 
and generally very sharp and legible now. In copying I have kept the lines of 
the original, but separated the words; and, for convenience, have used small in 
place of the uncial letters. 

No. 1. At Larnaca of Lapithus, amongst a pile of cut stones that doubtless once 
formed the base of some small structure, either a shrine or some memorial. The 
pile had been a little below the surface of the ground, but was unearthed shortly 
before we arrived. The inscription is on a piece of blue limestone, the former 
pedestal of a statue. It contains ten lines, all distinct except two letters effaced 
in line 7, one in line 10, another doubtful in line 10, and the last part of line 10 
entirely gone. The doubtful letter in line 10 was probably ¢, but it might be read 
as e. The horizontal marks, however, I consider to be mere scratches. The 


inscription is as follows: 


aw Crk | 
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Novyeviov 

Novyyvio¢ Novynviov 

evepyntne wv THE TOAEwC dE 

THY Tacav ToLov Tov TE 
Kat Twv iepewv Kat Kat Epywr 
éwbhiSev Tor apyeper Kat Tore iepevor 
Nooe*dwvoe Tou Napv*xiov dovvat 
Novynvu Kat éyyovorg ov av Ovwow 

amethe THY TOY GTavTa Xpovov 
apxnv tH aya*ne (or €?) 


The use of e for 7 in the second word of the first line, the orthography éw:yeAeav 
for -Aecav in line 4 are not remarkable, except that I should hardly look for them 
in an inscription so carefully cut. The letter represented by the first * in line 7 
could hardly have been filled by anything but ¢, in the narrow space on the stone. 
The second defective word in line 10 I suspect to be aya, as the fragmentary 
inscription next to be mentioned favors such a surmise. However, this is nothing 
more than a conjecture. The substance of the meaning is as follows: 


“ Noumenios the son of Noumenios. When Noumenios the son of Noumenios, 
being a benefactor of the city, also accomplished the whole business, according to 
the strength such as it was, of both the chief priest and the priests, in both word 
and deed, he compelled Praxidemos the high priest and the priests of the year of 
Nosefi]don the son of Narn*kios to give to Noumenios and descendants of the 
things which they may be os he took away the control of the gifts for 
all time in his good ———. 

No. 2. Found on delta stone in the pile above-mentioned, and evidently 
having some connection with the preceding inscription. It consisted originally of 
two lines certainly, and three lines probably. At present ouly a part of the first 
line is legible, as follows : 

*H ay *** rov Novugviov orpatyyog 
The three stars fill the places of the undecipherable letters. 


No. 3. An inscription of fifteen lines, with an additional line at the end giving 
the date. Most of the inscription is as plain as if cut yesterday, and only one 
character appears to be uncertain. The numeral AA in the third line may have 
originally been AA or AA. I think AA. 

The inscription is on a block of bluish limestone, three feet square by two and 
a half high, with a plain raised cornice-like border about the top and bottom. It 
was evidently a monumental stone. Its rather rough top indicates that it had one 
or more stones above it when in place. It is kept in the court-yard of a Greek 
church at Lapithus, close by the sea. Lying near it are fragments of columns, 
and the church, as well as much of the adjoining monastery, is built in part of 
ancient ruins. Other stones, with columns and their fragments, are lying near it. 
The following is the inscription: 


(1) TeBepuo Kaoap: Oeov LeBacrov 
avToxparopt apxeper SnuapxiKne éEovorac 
To AA( or Aa) "EtAevkiov Nacovog avOurarov kat Mapxov 
’Erpecdcovaov Tlepxov rpeoBevrov byAov 
Adpaatoc *Adpaorov é évyeveKoc lepevg Tov 
éy Tw yuuvaciwt bro avTou éK Tov idiov 
TcBeprov Kacoapog vaov Kat ayadmaroc 6 
kat TavapeTo¢ Kat dwpeav Kat aibaipetoc yuuvac 6 Kat 
lepeve év KaTeoKevacev TOV vaov Kat 
To ayadua Tw avtov épnBapxovvroc 
Tov Tov Kat’ AToAAodoTOU 


* rovov evoc in line 4 might be an error of the stone-cutter for tovotpevoc ; érov 
in line 7 seems to be a similar error for rov, perhaps caused by the initial é of line 
6, unless it is, as supposed in the translation, for tov érove.—Comm. PUBL. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
( 
( 
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(12) *Adpacroc ’Adpactou gidoKatoap Katepwoev 
(13) Tov viov avrov ’Adpactov Tov Kat avtov dwpeav 
(14) Kae aiBaiperov Twv TH 

(15) TcBeprov 

(16) 'Aroyovixov xd 

The omission of iota adscript in the second word of line 6 and the last word of 

line 14 creates no difficulty—more than the few other variations from the common 
dialect. The words yuuvac é apyoc, line 8, are doubtless the same as yuuvaciapyoc, 
however they may be explained. rawcac, line 4, is evidently equivalent to rayiov. 
The translation is as follows: 2 


“To Tiberius Cesar Augustus Divus, son of Divus Augustus, the Emperor, 
Pontifex Maximus, of tribunician authority, the xxxi (or xxxiv?), Epileucius 
Axius Naso proconsul and Marcus Etreiliulus Percus ambassador and Gaius 
Flavius Felus quaestor, Adrastus son of Adrastus, friend of Cesar, priest by 
family of the temple and statue of Tiberius Cesar Augustus that had been set up 
by him in the gymnasium at his own charge, the patriotic and all-virtuous and of 
his own free gift and appointment gymnasiarch and priest of the gods in the gym- 
nasium, set up the temple and the statue at his own expenses to his god, 
Dionysius the son of Dionysius the son also of Apollodotus, friend of Cesar, 
being Ephebarch. Adrastus son of Adrastus, friend of Caesar, consecrated, his 
son, also, Adrastus, friend of Caesar, consecrating with him, the same also of his 
own free gift and appointment gymnasiarch of the youth, on the birth-day feast of 
Tiberius 


xvi of the Apogonikos xxiv.”* 


3. Notes on Coptic, Old Egyptian, and the Way Collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, by 
Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 

4, On the Hittite Inscriptions, by Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of 


New York. 


Dr. Ward spoke nearly as follows: When, four years ago, I presented a paper 
before this Society on the Hamath inscriptions, there had been but four accurately 
copied: namely, by myself, from the admirable squeezes and casts made by Prof. 
John A. Paine, then acting archeologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society at Beirut. These inscriptions were published by the Exploration Society ; 
and I hoped that some more skillful student might be found to decipher them. 
Such has not, however, been the case. Several new inscriptions have since been 
discovered, and I cannot believe that the time is far distant when the key will 
be found. I have thought it well to give a brief enumeration of the inscriptions 
as now known, with the conclusions at which the latest researches seem to have 
arrived respecting them. 

Of the inscriptions published, those from Hamath remain the largest and most 
valuable. Of these, three are most fortunately copies of the same inscription, 
with variations in a few places, apparently of proper names, in some common 
formula, while the fourth stone, covered on two sides with a long inscription, or 
perhaps two, begins with the same formula. A comparison settles the direction 
and order of the characters, and leaves the form of a large number of them in no 
sort of doubt. In the inscription on the larger stone, there are passages of con- 
siderable length which are repeated, while single words are repeated many times, 


*Is it possible to explain raycac in line 4 by the supposition that the stone- 
cutter was a Roman who had in mind the Latin form of the genitive case? é« 
tov idiov (line 6) does not appear to be used in literary Greek, but it occurs in 
Nos. 2641 and 2644 of Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionwm. No. 2632 of the same col- 
lection shows many phrases similar to those of this inscription. yuuvde (line 8) 
occurs in Béckh, C. I., No. 938, in the sense of tadaerfc¢. Also, in the sense of 
yuuvdéowv, in Jacobs Anth. Pal. Append. Epigramm., Nos. 103, 127, 171, and 
apparently in Lycoph. PUBL. 
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and offer tempting opportunities for conjecture, that one may be ‘city,’ another 
‘son,’ another ‘king,’ and so on. But my own conjectures thus far have been 
more fruitful of labor than of results. 

Next to these, and perhaps before these, should be mentioned half a dozen clay 
impressions of seals, in the British Museum, brought from the record room of 
Assurbanipal. At the time when I spoke before on this subject, I had access 
only to the copies of these seals published by Layard in his ‘Monuments of 
Nineveh.’ Their character even was doubtful, although they seemed to s 
the Hamath hieroglyphics. Since then I have seen trustworthy copies made by 
my sister, whose eye is educated by long study to these hieroglyphics, and I find 
that there is no doubt as to their being of the same class as the inscriptions from 
Hamath. These seals were examined by Lenormant, and he published in the 
Revue Archéologique for October, 1873, a very suggestive paper on the subject, 
which might have given a clue to the reading, but for the fact that his copy of the 
Hamath inscriptions was very imperfect. His conjectures were based on certain 
supposed repetitions of characters in the inscriptions of Hamath and the seals, 
which indicated, he supposed, the names of kings of Hamath, said kings being 
known to be Eni-ilu and Ilu-bide: names that have the element ilu, ‘ god,’ in com- 
mon. This hypothesis depended on the assumption that the seals were from 
Hamath, which is now known to be not at all certain. 

The next inscription, very imperfectly given from an Arab copy by Drake, is 
that in the side wall of a mosque at Aleppo. I have here for exhibition two copies 
of this inscription, one taken by Maj. Gen. 8S. W. Crawford, and said by George 
Smith, who saw it there, to be as good as could be made; and the other a copy 
of George Smith’s copy, kindly sent me by Prof. A. H. Sayce. The inscription is 
a good deal worn, and the copies differ accordingly. Unfortunately it can be of 
almost no use to us until we are better acquainted with the language. 

The next inscription, and likely to be a very important one, is that figured in 
the “Transactions of the Society of Bibl. Arch.,” vol. iv., Part 2, 1876, by Rev. 
E. J. Davis. It was found on the side of a high cliff at Ibreez, a little village in 
the Lycaonian plain, perhaps 150 miles north-east of Tarsus. On this facade of 
rock there is cut in rather high relief the figure of a god having a character like 
Bacchus, encircled with grape-vines, and holding in his hand heads of wheat. 
Between his lifted hand, which holds the wheat, and his head and horned 
Phrygian cap, is an inscription in the Hamathite hieroglyphics, containing thirty 
or more characters. Apparently worshipping the god is another stout figure, and 
behind him another inscription, containing a dozen or more characters, which are 
plainly Hamathite. Below is yet another inscription, very much defaced, so that 
it cannot be copied; and there is said to be yet another, covered by the water of 
the stream, and visible only when the water is very low. These inscriptions must 
contain the names of the god and of the worshipper. But I am sorry to say that it 
is likely to remain impossible to make anything out of them until either we can 
have photographs of them, or they can be copied by some one who is more familiar 
with the hieroglyphics used. It is remarkable that, unlike other inscriptions, that 
behind the worshipper seems to be written in simple lines, and not with the sylla- 
bles of one word arranged in a vertical row. The god, I would suggest, seems to 
be the Lydian Hercules, the Assyrian Adar-Samdan, the Sandan who, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, founded Tarsus of Cilicia. 

But one other place has thus far furnished inscriptions in this character, and 
that is Jerablus, on the Euphrates river, identified by George Smith with the 
classical Circesium, the biblical Carchemish, and the Gargamis of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. How many inscriptions in this character were discovered by George 
Smith in his last disastrous expedition, I do not know, as they have not yet been 
given to the world, and the British Museum does not allow copies to be taken. 
There certainly were several, and some of them copies mainly of each other. My 
information on the subject is meager, and derived from correspondence with Mr. 
Sayce, who has seen them, but has not yet had copies of them. Mr. Smith made 
a list of about 75 characters, and hoped that he had some clue to their decipher- 
ment; and as he discovered the clue to the Cypriote inscriptions, the rumor gave 
a great deal of hope. But, if so, his note-books do not afford much indication of 
it. I believe that one character, like an ox’s head, he made an aleph. This would 
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imply that he regarded the language as Semitic; and also, apparently, that he 
imagined the Aramean and Phenician alphabet to be derived from this hiero- 
glyphic system. But while a maritime people like the Phenicians cannot well 
have invented or adapted the so-called Phenician alphabet, which might as well 
have come from an Aramean tribe as from any other, its derivation from the 
Egyptian is yet so nearly settled, that the inquiry whether it came from these new 
hieroglyphics seems a useless one. Besides, the Aramean which we know from 
this region appears to be of a later type than the oldest Phenician, as indicated by 
its open heads to such letters as beth, daleth, and resh. But, on the other hand, the 
inventors of the Phenician alphabet did not take their names from the Egyptian ; 
and it is possible that, while the Phenician aleph never had the shape of an ox’s 
head, it yet may have taken the name of a corresponding letter in a hieroglyphic 
system in which the ox’s head was used. Mr. Sayce writes me also that the Car- 
chemish inscriptions seem to point to an Egyptian origin of the Hamath hiero- 
glyphics. This I find it very hard to believe, although of the half-dozen characters 
which I have seen copied from the Carchemish inscriptions, one is identical in form 
with the Egyptian hieroglyph for the vowel uw. I would rather imagine that the 
close relation of Carchemish with Egypt had in later times led to the introduction 
of some Egyptian characters. Meanwhile we must await the permission of the 
British Museum authorities that these inscriptions may be published by Mr. 
Boscawen in the Trans. of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

It will be seen that these new hieroglyphics cover a considerable extent of 
territory. We have them to the south-east as far as the old Hittite Capital Car- 
chemish on the river Euphrates, and to the north-west as far as Cilicia; and at 
the intermediate stations of Hamath and Aleppo or Helben. They cannot longer 
be distinguished by the name of “ Hamath,” and there seems no other name more 
appropriate, as indicating their probable origin, than that of “ Hittite.” We know 
that there was a powerful Hittite kingdom or confederation extending over this 
very region, which had constant relations either of commerce or of war with both 
Egypt and Assyria, and which even headed an invasion of Egypt. What this 
Hittite race was is unknown. Mr. Smith imagined that he discovered evidence in 
the remains of Hittite art at Carchemish that it was of the same race as the 
Etruscans of Italy: and Sir Henry Rawlinson propounded this remarkable theory 
as almost a certain discovery, in an address before the Royal Asiatic Society, but 
I believe the suggestion has been withdrawn by him with as little display as pos- 
sible. In an article published in the last number of the Transactions of the Soc. 
of Bibl. Arch., Mr. Sayce has treated of the origin of this Hittite character. He 
argues, with much plausibility, that hieroglyphic characters are invented only by 
people who speak a language which does not admit of internal inflection. The 
Hittites do not seem very clearly to belong to a Semitic race; and as the Egyptian 
records mention among Hittite names those of the princes Kheta-sar, Khirep-sar, 
Mara-sar, and Kaui-sar, also Kirab-sar, in which the element sar (originally not 
a Semitic word) means ‘king,’ and follows instead of preceding the other element, 
it seems probable that the Hittites spoke a non-inflecting language, and that their 
character may have been adopted by the Syrians, who later took the Phenician 
character. If the Hittites spoke a Ural-Altaic language, this would greatly 
increase the difficulty of a solution of our problem. 


5. On the formation of Present-stems of the Sanskrit Verb, by 
Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa. 


Setting out from the observation that in the Vedic language one not seldom 
meets with verbal roots forming from two to five different present-stems, Prof. 
Avery raises the questions whether the different modes of forming the present 
stem have maintained about the same frequency through the whole history of the 
language, or whether there has been a tendency to the increase and predominance 
of a single mode of conjugation, and how the different periods of the language 
compare as regards a variety of present-stems made from the same root. In order 
to arrive at an approximate answer to these questions, he has taken the verbal 
material presented in his article on the Sanskrit Verb-Forms (Journal, vol. x., p. 
219 etc.)}—namely, A. that of the Rig-Veda; B. of the Aitareya-Brahmana; and C. 
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of the Nala and Bhagavad-Gité—and has made a new arrangement of the forms 
constituting the present-system of the simple verb, with reference to the number 
of stems, and the number of occurrences of the forms belonging to each. The 
tables here added give the principal results. In them, as in the previous paper, 
the stems are arranged and designated thus: I. simple root-class (second, ad) ; 
II. reduplicating class (third, hw): ITI. nasal classes: a, nw and wu class (fifth and 
eighth, su and tan); 0. nd-class (ninth, Ari); c. inserted nasal class (seventh, 
rudh); IV. a-classes: a. unaccented a-class (first, bha); b. accented d-class (sixth, 
tud); c. ya-class (fourth, div). To these are added, V. more irregular forms: a. 
having an 7 or ¢ before the endings; 0. stems ending in cha. 

The first table shows the relative frequency of stems of the different classes, 
estimated according to the number of different roots from which they are formed. 
First is given under each class and opposite each letter the number of roots mak- 
ing the whole of their present forms according to that class, and then of those so 
making a part of their forms; these two numbers are distinguished respectively 
by w and p: and their sum is reduced to a percentage of the whole number of 
roots forming present-systems (which is 432 for A, 207 for B, and 140 for C).* 


I. Relative frequency of stems, estimated by roots. 


II. Illa. Tile. IVa. IVb. IVe. Va. 


w.29 14 10 18 7 156 38 28 5 2 
No. {p.'69 39 20 15 12 91 32 2% 13 5 


98 | 53 | 30 33 | 19 | 247 | 70 | 54! 18 
percent.) 22.7 69 7.6] 4.4) 57.2) 125 4.2 
ws 9 1 4 
No. '8 1 2 2 1 1 |5 3 '3 0 
| 9) 10; 18 15 | 89 | 20 | 4 


a 


71 8 16 il 5 
0 0 8 3 

4 6 6 4 79 11 21 4 
2.8 4.3 4.3 2.8: 56.4 7.9) 15 2.8 


The classes in their order of frequency, then, are as follows: 
A.—IVa; I; IVb; [Ve; Il; IIb; Ila; Ile; Va; Vb. 
B.—IVa; [V¥Vc; I; Ula; IIb; Ile; I; Va; Vo. 
C.—IVa; IVc; 1; Ile, 6; Vb; TI, lle, Va. 


The next table gives the number of occurrences of forms of the different stems, 
with the percentage as compared with the whole number of occurrences of present 
forms. 


II. Relative frequency of stems, estimated by occurences. 


I. I. ma.) mb.) Me. | Iva. | va. | vb. 

a. $442'1095 877| 478) 259 5622 977, 663) 132] 272 
per cent.! 5.9} 3.2) 1.6) 38) 6.5 4.5, 0.9) 1.9 
926) 346 460 180! 661975) 192) 380, 88 184 
per cent.) 19.3) 7.2 9.6) 3.7| 1.4/41.2| 7.9) 0.8] 3.8 
320| 21) 57| 11, 475] 56) 138) 77) 98 
per cent. 93.8) 1.6 4.3! 0.81 35.4! 4.2°10.2| 7.3 


The order of frequency of occurrence of the different stem-forms is as follows : 
A.—IVa; I; If; Ila; IVe; Vb; IIc; Va. 


B.—IVa; I; Ila; 1Ve; IL; IVb; Vb; Va; Ile. 
C.—IVa; I; IVc; Vb; Illa; Va; IVb; I; Ie. 


* Hence there is an excess of the sum of percentages over 100, due to the excess 
of the number of present-systems over that of roots; the sum is 146 for A, 113 
for B, and 110 for C. 
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The high rank in respect to number of occurrences maintained by class I. is due 
in considerable measure to the frequency of the forms of as, ‘be,’ to which root 
belong, in A and B and C respectively, 27 and 19 and 48 per cent. of all the 
occurrences of the class. 

The following statement shows the number of roots making present-stems of 
more than one class: 


A B © 

Roots having two present-stems 90 15 12 
“ three “ “ 0 

“ four 8 0 0 

“ “ five “ “ 3 0 0 
128 16 12 


The totals are respectively 30, 74, and 8 per cent. of the whole number of roots 
making present-systems. 

A considerable number of roots form what may be called double stems, or stems 
combining the characteristics of two classes: thus, tishtha from sthd and piba from 
pa are both reduplicated and a-stems (II and IVa); the so-called roots jinv and 
pinv combine the class-signs of IIIa and IVa; pra and mrn, those of IIIb and 
IVb. It is difficult to draw the line here with precision between what is radical 
and what is stem-forming. The cases exhibit, of course, almost without exception, 
a transfer from one of the first three classes to the fourth (u-classes, [Va or IVb). 
If we include such cases as (IIIc and IVa), and (IIIc and IVb), the 
number of roots forming double stems (the great majority in A alone) is 45. 


6. On the current explanation of the Middle endings in the 
Indo-European verb, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


The distinction of active and middle voice by difference of personal endings is 
an original and a pervading one in Indo-European speech. That it is an original 
one is shown by its full retention in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, and by remains of 
it in Gothic; and in the languages first named it runs through the whole system 
of the verb. There is no active tense or mode form which has not also its corre- 
sponding middle; and even the participles—and, in Greek, the infinitives as well 
—are made to represent the same distinction. Moreover, the difference of primary 
and secondary endings is given in the middle just as in the active. The reflexive 
sense of the middle forms, though much dimmed, especially in the later Sanskrit, 
was still so evident to the Hindu grammarians as to lead them to call a middle 
person dtmane padam, ‘a word for one’s self,’ as distinguished from the corre- 
sponding parasmai padam, ‘a word for another’—the two terms being thus 
nearly equivalent to our “reflexive” and “ transitive:” and the Sanskrit shows on a 
considerable scale the same transfer of the middle forms to passive use which is 
seen in the Greek. 

The first attempts at explanation of the origin of the middle forms started from 
the observation of the heavier primary middle endings maz, sai, tai, ntat, as com- 
pared with the corresponding active mi, si, ti, nti. In this was seen by Pott, and 
by Curtius in his earlier works, a symbolical strengthening of the ending (confessed 
to be a pronoun significant of the subject), for the purpose of intimating the greater 
concern of the subject with the action, as not only acting but acted on. The end- 
ings vadhai and madhai of the Ist du. and Ist pl. might without much difficulty be 
also brought into a like relation with the active; and even the 2d pl. dhvai would 
not be found unmanageable. There would remain, then, of the primary endings, 
only the 2d and 3d du. to be accounted for; and the difficulty in regard to them 
would lie rather in the peculiar and problematic form of the active endings to 
which they ought to correspond than in anything belonging to the middle endings 
themselves. 

But this whole way of explaining the genesis of Indo-European forms has been, 
in the progress of comparative philology, abandoned as untenable. Instead of a 
symbolical intimation of intended meaning, sound etymological science seeks now 
everywhere to demonstrate ‘a combination and fusion of independent elements. 
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Hence Curtius and his school have long since transferred their acceptance and 
support to a form of theory originally proposed by Bopp and Kuhn, which sees in 
the middle ending a duplication of the pronoun or pronouns constituting the active 
ending, one occurrence of the pronoun serving as subject and the other as object 
in the combination; this theory is maintained by Schleicher, and may be found 
stated in full in his comparative grammar; it is at present the current explanation. 
It has also, however, its own difficulties, the importance of which is not apt to be 
fully recognized, and which it was the special object of this paper to set forth. 

This theory, on its part, starts from the Greek Ist sing. ending “7, and the 
Sanskrit 2d sing. thds (to which Bopp added as a third the imperative active 
tat). The former is explained as for md-mi; the latter, as for tvd-tvi. The end- 
ings in question, however, are a very undesirable starting-point; since, 1. they are 
both secondary endings, where the retention of fuller forms is by no means to be 
expected; 2. they contain long vowels, which the theory nowhere calls for; and 
3. they are isolated forms, neither having any support outside of a single language ; 
thas is not even found in the Zend. Although, then, they might perhaps be found 
reducible to a theory which had a solid foundation elsewhere, they do not seem 
fit to be used as the corner-stone of a theory with which other facts are not easily 
made to accord. That ma-ma should on the one side have changed through ma-mi 
to mdm (=,7) and on the other side to ma-i, mai, need not be pronounced impos- 
sible ; but impossible is hardly too strong a word to apply to a divarication of 
tva-tva, in the one direction through tva-sva and tvds to thas, and in another 
through sva-svi and sva-i to sai. And when we come to the plural combinations, 
the limit of credibility is far past. We are taught to believe (itself a hard task) 
that masi, the active lst pl. ending, is for ma-tva; its repetition, then, would be 
matva-matva, which has to be reduced to madhai: and if such a fusion is admissi- 
ble, there is nothing that we may not admit. Curtius acknowledges the extreme 
difficulty, and accepts gladly a suggestion of Misteli that the full form should have 
been only ma-tva-tva, the ending being not repeated in full, but only as it were 
posteriorly reduplicated, by repetition of a representative part. But, in the first 
place, though a certain percentage of the phonetic difficulty is thus removed, too 
much is still left: one can no more swallow three-quarters of a cocoanut than the 
whole. And, in the second place, the suggestion is on principle totally inadmissi- 
ble; it is akin in character with, and no better than, the “ symbolical strengthen- 
ing” which it is the object of this whole theory to avoid. If the repetition of the 
ending is to mean, reflexively, ‘we-us,’ then it must itself distinctly and unmis- 
takably mean ‘ we,’ and all that means ‘ we’ must be repeated. We must not com- 
mit a juggle, taking the ending partly as independently intelligible element, partly 
as mere suffix: in the former character it may be repeated for further addition of 
meaning; in the latter it cannot. To make a rude but fairly illustrative com- 
parison: while we might conceive of it as possible, in the compounds duti-ful, 
god-like, love-did, to repeat for intensification the latter element, because it is a 
vocable of separately recognizable value, forming duti-ful-ful, ete., it is a wholly 
different and inadmissible thing to repeat for a like purpose the suffix elements of 
dute-ous, god-ly, lov-ed, forming dute-ous-ous, etc. Misteli’s assistance, then, must 
be declined as of no real service: if masi comes from ma-tva, and if madhai is its 
duplication, then behind the latter must lie the full form ma-tva-ma-tva ; nothing 
less; and what must lie behind dhvai, or sdhvui, is too bad even to be written. 

It may fairly be asserted that the duplication theory, in any form in which it 
has yet been put forward, is unacceptable; it raises more difficulties than it 


removes; we might better say frankly that we do not understand the matter than * 


profess ourselves satisfied with such an explanation. Bopp has himself suggested 
as an alternative explanation the working on of a single element after the endings, 
a sva or svi, with reflexive force; and such a process would be much more in 
accordance with the methods by which in later times middle-passives have been 
made—as the Latin, Slavonian, Scandinavian—and in principle more acceptable. 
Curtius claims to have weighed this theory carefully, and to have found it less 
manageable than the other; but we may be permitted to doubt whether he has 
shown his usual sound judgment in drawing the comparison: certainly, the 
phonetic difficulty involved in a reduction of tva-svi to sai is not greater than in 
that of tva-tvi to sai, and falls far short of what he has to admit in the plural. 
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It is probable enough, indeed, that no thoroughly acceptable theory will ever be 
devised. The whole question has a rather hopeless look, something like the 
emendation of a too faulty text; where, if we only had one or two more manu- 
scripts, or if those in hand were a little better preserved, there would be reasonable 
expectation of a success not now attainable. Its unattainableness in the case we 
have been considering need be no cause of want of confidence in our general 
method of explanation of the genesis of forms. 


7. On the History of Mohammedan Art, with special reference 
to the treatment of the subject by Schnaase, by Prof. E. E. Salis- 
bury, of New Haven. 


On this and on a previous occasion, the History of the Formative Arts by 
Schnaase was briefly characterized, as being eminently philosophical, penetrating 
deeply into the origin of special developments of art; and some extracts relative 
to the history of Mohammedan art were made to the Society. The whole of this 
part of the work has since been translated by Prof. Salisbury, with a view to 
publication. No work covering the same ground has yet appeared in English. 


No further communications being offered, the Society, after 
assing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of 
its room, adjourned, to meet again in New York in October. 
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Proceedings at New York, October 24th and 25th, 1877. 


The autumn meeting was held at the University of the City of 
New York, in the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 24th, and con- 
tinued at the same place in the forenoon of the next day. In the 
evening of Wednesday, the members of the Society met socially 
at the house of Mr. : I. Cotheal, having accepted with thanks 
his invitation given through the Committee of Arrangements. 
The meeting was conducted by the President, Professor Salisbury. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Prof. Lanman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, was chosen to fill his 
place for the occasion, 

It was notified that the next meeting would be held in Boston, 
on the last Wednesday of May, 1878. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected to Corporate membership : 

Mr. Willabe Haskell, of New Haven ; 
Rev. A. S. Isaacs, of New York; 

Rev. W. W. Newell, of New York; 

Prof. H. P. Smith, of Cincinnati, O.; 

Rev. R. F. Weidner, of Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Extracts from letters were read by the Corresponding Secretary. 
Rey. H. Blodgett, of Peking, writes briefly reviewing the history 
of the controversy as to the rendering of the word God into Chi- 
nese, stating that more than ten years ago he drew off from the 
use of shin and fell back upon the Zien-chu of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and expressing the opinion that Protestant missionaries will 
have eventually to come to this. He concludes : 

It seems to me that a historical and critical review of the controversy, as it 
took place in the Roman Catholic church, would be very useful to the missionaries 
in China at the present time. Such a review would have to be prepared by some 
one who has acquaintance with the heathen religions of antiquity, and who also 
has access to libraries containing the works that have been written on the sub- 
ject. It would, I am sure, operate against the use of Shang-ti. I see not how 
Protestants can take up that which Roman Catholics have rejected as tending to 
Paganism. 

Rev. J. W. Jenks, of Newton Centre, Mass., sends his thoughts 
on the subject of Mohammedanism and its Progressiveness. He 
holds that there is reason to hope for a regeneration of Islam, and 
its reconciliation with the onward movement of humanity, by 
internal forces. 

The following communications were presented : 


1. Account of a newly-discovered Syriac Codex of the New 
Testament, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, now of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The manuscript in question was laid before the meeting by Prof. Hall, who 
spoke of it as follows: This MS. was brought from Mardin, by one ’Abd-ul- 
Messiah, by whom it was presented to the library of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, several years ago; and there it had remained as an unknown curiosity, 
uncared for, and rapidly suffering from damp, exposure to worms, and liability to 
careless handling. From the style of writing, I judged it to be of the 8th or 9th 
century, and, for corroboration, sent six loose leaves to Dr. Antonio M. Ceriani, 
of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the well known editor and custodian of some 
of the most ancient Syriac MSS. He returned them with his opinion that the 
codex belonged to “ about the 9th century,” gave me much valuable information, 
and concluded by requesting to know if it contained the Apocalypse, as, if so, it 
would be the most ancient Syriac MS. that contained that book. He also noted 
that some of the Church-lesson notes in the MS. were only found elsewhere in 
the Ambrosian Peshito codex, long known as the most ancient MS. of that ver- 
sion; and that the consecutive numbering of the Episties of Paul as one book 
was the case with the Ambrosian Pentaglott MS. 

The codex at present consists of 203 leaves (of which two are mere fragments) 
of fine vellum, 11 x 74 inches, written, like most Syriac MSS., with two columns 
to a page. The sheets are arranged in quinternions (quiniones or quinterniones), 
each one being numbered at the beginning and end, like the signatures of a printed 
book. The first guinio or quire is gone, with part of the second; the rest, with 
some lacune, are present as far as quire 23; and from the general appearance of 
the codex, as well as other considerations, I conclude that the whole was originally 
24 quires. The upper outer corner has suffered from mud and water, and nearly 
every page presents great difficulties in deciphering. But thus far I have been 
able to make out every letter of the text where the parchment is not torn or 
decayed away. Except where a leaf is gone, the /acune are inconsiderable, and 
such as leave little or no doubt as to the original reading. The codex at present 
commences at Matt. xii. 20, and continues through the gospels, in the usual order, 
all of the Philoxenian or Harclean version. Then follows the Peshito portion: 
Acts, James, I Peter, I John, the Epistles of Paul in the usual order, ending with 
a fragment of I Timothy; but of the remainder two loose leaves had been thrust 
into the body of the MS., thus preserving a portion of II Timothy and Titus, so 
that the end of the whole is at Titusi. 9. The writing is neat and beautiful, of 
the transition style from Estrangelo to Jacobite. In the few places where the 
writing has been retouched by a later hand, the later writing is far less excellent 
or permanent, and never interferes with reading the first hand. Errors of a minor 
sort are rare, though now and then a serious homoioteleuton occurs, and that with 
a most exceptional frequency in the latter half of the gospel of John. The titles 
and subscriptions of the several books, the notes and numbers of the cburch les- 
sons, the more important marks of punctuation, and much of the ornamentation, 
are in vermilion. The numbering of the larger sections and of the quires, and 
generally the points of the rubricated letters are in black. Unfortunately the 
vermilion is easily washed off, and for that reason a lesson-note is undecipherable, 
or only to be read as set off on the opposite page. The whole title of I Timothy, 
for the same reason, is entirely gone. Abbreviations are rare. The whole is 
written continuously in full lines, with no paragraph break except at the end of a 
book, where about four lines are devoted toornament. The gospels have a double 
numbering of chapters, one for each book, the other running consecutively 
through the four. From the general appearance of the codex, as well as the 
omission of the Syrian antilegomena of the Epistles, in their place, I infer that 
the MS. never contained the Apocalypse. The pericope de adulterd, John vii. 53 
to viii. 11, as well as the text of the three heavenly witnesses. I John v. 7, are 
wanting, as might be expected, while the last twelve verses of Mark are present. 
In Acts xx. 28, the reading is ‘church of Christ’ (Messiah), instead of ‘ church of 
God.’ Many things concerning the spelling of proper names and words adopted 
from the Greek and Latin are of interest, but I have not yet put them into sys- 
tematic form. 

I have carefully collated the Gospels portion with White’s edition; and I am 
strongly inclined to believe this codex much nearer to the Philoxenian version 
of A. D. 508 than to'the Hegulesn recension of A. D. 616. A comparison of its 
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peculiarities with those of the Codex Angelicus given by Bernstein (Das Heilige 
Evang. des Johannes Syrisch, pp. 26-28) partially bears out this view. Like the 
Florence codex, our MS. has no marginal readings. 

The paper presented with the codex at the meeting of the Society showed 
about 300 variations from White’s edition, which are really or apparently apprecia- 
ble in Greek. Of these only a few are given below. The following particulars apply 
solely or mainly to the Gospels portion of the codex, as I have not thus far fin- 
ished collating the Peshito portion. But throughout the MS., /acune of one leaf 
are caused by the wearing through of the outside folio of a quire at the back. 

The first leaf is a mere fragment, containing portions or scraps from Matt. xii. 
20-48. The dacune of one leaf or more are the following: Matt. xiii. 28-57, one 
leaf gone; xvii. 20—xix. 12, one leaf; xxv. 11—xxvi. 31, one leaf; Mark iv. 2-35. 
one leaf; Luke xix. 38—xx. 21, one leaf; John viii. 31 (20 of Syriac numbering) 
—ix. 31, two leaves gone. 

The following are a very few of the more important differences from White’s 
edition, appreciable (really or apparentiy) in Greek. 

Matt. xiv. 1. Codex has common reading; White, rv axojv Xprorov "Inood. 

Matt. xxi. 31. Codex, tov obpaver. 

But readings of about the same grade of difference abound. The real differ- 
ences—many more—appear only in the Syriac. 

In Matt. xxv., the Peshito and Harclean coincide almost verbally for the first 
part of the parable, as well as for several verses before; but at verse 6 they 
diverge widely. But our codex keeps a much nearer coincidence with the Peshito 
quite to the end of the parable, and diverges widely from White's edition. 

In Luke vii. 44, 45, from ‘ she hath washed’ to ‘thou gavest me no kiss,’ White 
states in a note that the clause is wanting in the Ridley MSS., the basis of his 
edition, and that he supplied it from a Bodleian MS. But the supplied words 
are evidently taken from the Peshito, with its characteristic free rendering. Our 
codex gives a different rendering, in the slavish style of the Philoxenian, keeping 
not only the Greek idiom, but even the order of words. 

In Luke ix. 30, 31, White follows two MSS.,.and gives a reading which he 
translates thus: “ Moses et Elids, qui conspecti sunt in gloria. Dicebant autem, 
quum venissent, exitum ejus quem futurus erat implere Hierosolyme.” But this 
codex shows that he mistook (very naturally) a contraction for a complete word ; 
and that the true Philoxenian reading is the common one. 

Luke xiv. 5: codex, dvo¢ 4 Bove; White, vide for dvoc. Probably our codex 
stands alone among Syriac MSS. in this reading. 

Luke xxiv. 32: ‘Did not our heart burn within us.’ Here, whether by mistake 
or otherwise, the codex follows the reading of the Jerusalem Syriac: ‘Was not 
our heart heavy within us,’ ete. This is supported, as Scrivener says, “ only by 
those precarious allies, the Thebaic and (apparently) the Armenian versions.” It 
depends upon a single point, and is probably only a mistake. Still, I remember but 
one similar mistake in the whole text of the codex (and one in a subscription), and 
White’s fext reads the same way, though he translates by “ardens.” A new in- 
spection of all the MSS. is needed, to ascertain the true Philoxenian reading. 

The ornamentation at the beginning of Luke is more extensive than any other 
in the codex, but is nearly obliterated. It extended over about one-third of the 
whole page. An inscription is spread across it, a letter or two in a little square, 
which I have not thus far made out. A similar inscription across the ornament 
at the beginning of Mark reads (in Syriac shape, of course) ‘ John.’ 

The matter of church-lessons and other divisions of the text contains much of 
interest and value, but I have not had time yet to systematize it. The sub- 
scriptions to the gospels note the number of Eusebian canons. The following 
note, communicated to me by Dr. Ezra Abbot, I take the liberty of inserting: 

“Tt is worthy of note that your MS., and also Adler’s, agree pretty closely with 
the Greek MSS. in the number of canonized sections for each gospel, thus: 


Eusebian sections in Florentine MS. Beirut MS. Greek. 
Matthew, 360 360 355 to 359 (360 Scholz.) 
Mark, 240 240 233 to 241 (236 in Suidas.) 
Luke, 348 348 342 to 349 348 in Suidas.) 


John, 232 232 232 
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“ But four MSS. of the Peshito in the British Museum, according to Dr. Wright, 
cited by Burgon on ‘The Last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark,’ p. 309, give the sections 
as follows: Matthew, 426; Mark, 290; Luke, 402; John, 271. 

“Mr. Burgon speaks of this division into sections as invariable ‘in Syriac 
MSS. ;’ he probably means of the Peshito, though he does not say so.” 

The following is a translation of the subscriptions and titles. The word rendered 
‘sections’ I do not precisely understand. It appears to have no corresponding 
division in Greek MSS. 

Subscription to Matthew: ‘Ends the gospel of Matthew the apostle, which he 
spoke in Hebrew in Palestine. His prayer [be] for us, Amen. There are in it 
kephalaia seventy; and the number of canones 360. And miracles 25; and 
parables 25; and testimonies 32. And lessons 74; and sections twenty and 
three. Pray, for’ our Lord’s sake, for the sinner that wrote.’ 

Title to Mark: ‘ Holy Gospel of Mark. Lesson of Vespers of the feast of the 
Epiphany.’ 

The title proper is the first sentence: the second is a church-lesson note. In 
translating the titles, I give the immediately following lesson-note in each case. 

Subscription to Mark: ‘Ends the holy gospel of Messiah our God, proclaimed 
by Mark the bringer of good news, which he spoke in Latin m Rome. His prayer 
for us, Amen. And there are in it kephalaia forty and nine, and the number of 
canones two hundred and forty; and miracles twenty and three; and parables 
six; and testimonies seventeen; and lessons forty; and sections twelve. Pray, 
for our Lord’s sake, for the wretch and delitor (rews) that wrote; and for one that 
his prayer may have acceptance.’ 

Title to Luke: ‘Holy gospel of Luke. Lesson of the first (or of Sunday—partly 
obliterated) and of matins of the annunciation to Zachariah.’ 

Subscription to Luke: ‘Ends the holy gospel of Luke, which he spoke in Greek 
in Alexandria. His prayer for us, Amen. There are in it kephalaia 83; and the 
number of canones 348; and miracles twenty and 2; and parables 27; and testi- 
monies 72; and sections 23. Pray, for our Lord’s sake, for the sinner that wrote 
according to his ability.’ 

Title to John: ‘Holy Gospel of John the apostle. Lesson of vespers of the 
Nativity.’ 

Subscription to John: ‘ Ends the gospel of John, the apostle, which he spoke in 
Greek, in the city Ephesus. His prayer for us, Amen. And there are in it 
kephalaia twenty; and the number of canones two hundred and 32; and miracles 
nine ; and parables five ; and testimonies fifteen ; and sections twenty; and lessons 
48. 

Subscription at end of gospels as a whole: * End, in the help of our Lord, of the 
holy gospels, that were proclaimed and told as good news. There are four 
evangelists: Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. That in their —— acceptance may 
be had for us in truth, Amen.’ 


On motion of Prof. Short, the President designated a committee 
to consider the desirability of F aessane. g the whole or a part of the 
MS., or a collation of it. e committee was composed of Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, Dr. Ward, Profs. T. C. Murray and J. F. McCurdy. 

2. A Conjectural Emendation of Rig-Veda i. 30. 11, by Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, of Baltimore, Md. 

The verse RV. i. 30. 11 reads in our text: 

asma'kan giprinindri | simapaéh somapda'vndm | sdkhe vajrint sakhindm. 

This is evidently corrupt in the first pada. Roth (in the Petersburg lexicon) sug- 
gests giprinivan for asmd’kam : which, however, does not satisfy the metre. It 
is proposed to substitute, rather, for the first pada, ciprdvah ciprinivatam. 

The conjecture is supported by these considerations: The metre is made per- 
fectly good by it; the words proposed are good Vedic formations, both occurring 
elsewhere; the formal parallelism between the three members of the verse is 
thus rendered complete ; the sense is appropriate, joining well on to the reced- 
ing verse (where Indra is spoken of somewhat as Bacchus in the lyric, toAvovupe 
. . . © Baxyed, ete.: Ant. 1114, 1120), and consonant with the general tenor of 
the hymn: verses 10-11 would mean 
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10. ‘Thee we beseech, who every good possessest, who art much invoked, O 
friend good to those that praise thee, 

11. ‘Thou (best) quaffer of quaffers, thou soma-drinker of soma-drinkers, thou 
friend of friends, thunderbolt-wielder.’ 

The origin of the corruption is most plausibly explained as an adaptation of the 
ending of the first pada to that of the third, the introduction of a gloss asmd'kam, 
and its substitution for the original first word of the line. 


3. On the Comparative Frequency of Occurrence of the Alpha- 
_ Elements in Sanskrit, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New 
aven. 


In the first two volumes of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Prof. Whitney said, Dr. 
Forstemann of Dresden has given an estimate of the comparative frequency of 
the different sounds in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, and has drawn from 
the comparison a number of interesting conclusions. He did not, however, ex- 
plain the method he had followed in arriving at his statistics, nor did he carry the 
determinations to the desirable degree of minuteness. For purposes connected 
with the study of the Sanskrit itself, and not directly of its relation to other 
languages, I have done the work over again, with the results here to be stated. 

The same method was followed as in making a similar determination for the 
sounds of the English spoken alphabet, a few years since (Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, ii. 272-6). Ten passages were selected, from different periods of the history 
of the language, and the first thousand sounds in each were counted off to the dif- 
ferent elements. The numbers thus obtained being added together, the occurrences 
of each sound in ten thousand sounds, as occurring in continuous text, were 
ascertained, easily convertible into average percentages of frequency for the vari- | 
ous sounds. These percentages would undoubtedly be modified a little if a still | 
greater number of passages were counted; but, considering the rudely approxi- 
mate way in which alone the results of such an investigation can be applied, it | 
would seem to have been already carried into sufficient detail. | 

| 


The results are given in the following table. The numbers opposite each letter 
are those of its total of occurrences in the 10,000 sounds; and they are converted 
into percentages by the decimal point. As it isa matter of interest to note also 
the limits of variation of each sound in respect to frequency, the maximum and 
minimum numbers in a single passage (also converted into percentages by the 
decimal point) are given, with a Roman numeral prefixed designating the passage in 
which either was found. The meaning of the numeral will be understood from the 
following statement as to the passages counted: I. Rig-Veda, i. 113, to verse 110; 
Il. Rig-Veda, x. 18, to verse lla; III. Atharva-Veda, xii. 4, to verse 140; IV. 
Aitareya-Brahmana, iii. 33-4 (the story of Rohini); V. Catapatha-Brahmana, i. 
8. 1-6 (the story of the flood); VI. Bhagavad-Gitd, i. 1-14; VII. Manu, i. 5-17; 
VIII. Cakuntalé (Bohtlingk’s edition), the passage in Act. I just before the en- 
trance of the heroine; IX. Hitopadega, at the beginning of Book I; X. Vasava- 
datta (Hall’s edition), at the beginning. , 

The letters are arranged in the order of their frequency, beginning with the 
most common; and they are so divided that they furnish a scale either for the 
whole alphabet, or for the vowels and consonants taken as separate systems. 

In % (anusvéra) are included both the anusvdra proper (considered as an inde- 
pendent element, with waiving of the question whether it is not more properly a 
nasalization of the vowel) and the nasal semivowels. If the latter are distin- 
guished as separate sounds, the nasal y has 4 occurrences, and the nasal v 15, out 
of the 63; nasal / chances not to be even once met with. 

So also, of the 131 occurrences of , a third (43) are cases of visarga before a 
sibilant, which might with equal or greater propriety be regarded as sibilants. 

The total percentage of vowels is 43.52; of consonants, 56.48. This gives an 
average of very nearly 1.3 consonants to a vowel or syllable (in English, it is 
nearly 1.7). 

Other interesting totals are: a-vowels, about 28 per cent.; 7¢-vowels, 6; w- 
vowels, 34; r-vowels, only 3 percent. Diphthongs, nearly 54 (guna, 4%; vrddhi, $). 

Short vowels to long, as 28 to 10. Open vowels (a) to close (i, u, r, 7), also as 
28 to 10. 
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Of the consonants, the mutes are about 32 per cent.; the semivowels, 15; the 
sibilants, 64. The sonant consonants are to the surd as 35 to 214; the sonant 
elements of the entire alphabet, consonant and vowel, are more than three times 
as numerous as the surd (784 to 214). 

Of the mutes, the unaspirated are nearly 18 per cent. (surd, 124; sonant, 5); 
the aspirate, 3} (surd, 1; sonant, 2}); the nasal, 104. 

Of the mutes, again, by classes, the dental are 20 per cent.; the labial, 84; the 
guttural, 34; the palatal, 24; the lingual, a little over 14. 


Table showing Comparative Frequency of Sanskrit Sounds. 


Among the linguals, both mutes and sibilant, it is important to draw the line 
between those cases which are the product of regular euphonic processes of the 
language and those which have another origin. The sibilant sh comes almost 
always from the lingualization of s after the close vowels and k and 1; of its 145 
occurrences, 136 are of this character. The ¢ and th usually come by assimilation 
of the dental / and th to this sibilant when immediately preceding them; of their 
32 occurrences, 22 (including all the th’s) are of this character. The dh is made 
by combination of a final radical % with the initial dental of an ending, and is 
extremely rare; all its 3 occurrences are of this character. The x is oftenest made 
by the assimilating influence of a preceding lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowel 
in the same word; of its 103 occurrences, 60 are of this character. Deducting 
these, there remain for the lingual class, both mutes and sibilant, only 87 inde- 
pendent occurrences, or less than one per cent.; and it is well known that a 

_non-euphonic lingual letter in a root or word is a sign either of great and anoma- 
lous corruption or of an origin other than Indo-European. 

The palatal class, as well as the lingual, is of derivative character, the c coming 
from an original k, the ch from sk, the j from g; the palatal sibilant ¢ also comes 
by a more complete corruption from *; and the aspiration, h, almost always from 
gh. If we restore these lost members to the guttural class, we raise it to about 
double its present value in the alphabetic scheme. 

The only sounds with regard to the occurrence of which any noteworthy pro- 
gress of historical development is seen in the specimen passages selected are the 
semivowel / and the independent (not euphonic) linguals (including the sh). For 
both these, a very marked increase of frequency appears in the later documents. 


‘Vow. Cons. Percentages.| Maxima. Minima. || Vow. Cons.|Percentages.| Maxima. Minima. 
a 19.78 VIL. 21.1— IIT. 17.2) j 94 I. 16— VIIL 
a 8.19 VIII. 10.1— IV. 6.4) dh .83 |II. ete. 1.3— ll 

t 6.655 IV. 93— X. 4.1]! g 82 xX. 1.7— VI. 
r 5.05 X. 70— IIL 3.2) r 74 IL. 1.4— VI. 
v 4.99 I. 62— IIL. 36) @ 13 Vil. 1.3— Vv. 
i 4.85 X VI. 3.1) 69 | IX.21— Lete 
n 4.81 IX. 62— V. 3.8] n .63 | IV. 1.2— x. 
m 4.34; VII. 67— X. 2.9) th 58 V. xX. 
4.25) III. 70— X. 2.5) di 51 IV. 1.5— xX. 
3.56 VIL 5.3—IL ete. b 46! IIL 10— LI. ete. 
d 2.85] III. 4.5— IX. 2.1 ii 35 | VIL IV. 
e 2.84 Iv. 42— X. 1.3) t .26 L Ss IV. 
u 2.61 I 3.6— VIL 1.4)! .22 VI. IV. 
p 2.46 3.3— 1.7) d 21 IX. 6— L. ete. 
k 199, IX. 37— IL .6 du 18 Vv. 6 Lete 
1,88 X. 3.0— VI. .9) ch AT IL 5— VL 
¢ 1.57; VIL 30— V. .6 gh 15 V. 5— VI. ete. 
sh 1.45 L 2%— kh 13 | .4— IL. ete. 
h 1.31/VL ete. 19— V. .6 th 06 | IIL .2— IV. ete. 
bh 127] VL X 2 dh 03 | VL+.1—  Lete. 
c 1.26) VI. 25— IV. .4 ph .03 
i. 1.19 I. 2.6—IV. ete. .5 jh 01 Vv. 
h 1.07 Vv. le— L ¢ | 01 VIL 
n 1.03 X. 2.7— Lete..3, / 01 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The / rises from 17 occurrences iu the five earlier records taken together to 52 in 
the five later; the linguals, from 19 in the former to 68 in the latter. 

Prof. Whitney also remarked upon the general characteristics of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, as compared with others of the family: as, its harmonious development, 
the number of its series of mutes, the absence in it of the classes of sounds of 
intermediate position, both vowels (true e and o sounds) and consonants (frica- 
tives), and the consequent great predominance of the extreme sounds, openest 
(a-vowels) and closest (mutes: a and the mutes together make 50 per cent. of the 
whole utterance). In reply to an inquiry, he said that the numerical relations of 
the lingual mutes and sibilant did not appear to him to cast any decisive light 
upon the question whether lingual utterance was a peculiarity learned from the 
aborigines of India or of purely interior development; the facts could be made to 
square with either view. 


4. On the Relationship of the expressions for Space and Time, 
by Prof. C. Short, of New York. 


Prof. Short had been prevented from elaborating his paper, and presented some 
of its main heads, calling attention to the close connection and frequent inter- 
changeableness of the words by which space and time relations are signified, and 
giving illustrations from a variety of languages. 


5. On the Accent of Vocatives in the Rig-Veda, by Mr. W. 
Haskell, of New Haven; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Mr. Haskell’s paper presented the results of an inquiry, intended to be ex- 
haustive, into the laws of accentuation of the Sanskrit vocative, as illustrated by 
the actual practice of the Rig-Veda. 

The well-known general law of vocative accent in Sanskrit is that this case, 
when accented at all, has the tone on its first syllable; but that it is accented 
-~ at the beginning of the sentence—or, in verse, of a pdda or primary verse- 

ivision. * 

In accordance with this, we find in the Rig-Veda over eleven hundred cases of 
a single vocative standing at the head of a pdda and receiving the accent on its 
first syllable. In a single instance (there are several in the Atharva- Veda), the 

-word dydus as initial vocative, having to be pronounced as two syllables, takes 
the tone on the former of them: thus, di-dus; and this, when written together, 
has by the regular laws of accent-combination the circumflex, dydds. 

Only one case of violation of this law is found in the text: namely, at i. 2. 8b: 
it cannot well be regarded as other than an error of the tradition. 

Of a single vocative occurring in the interior of a pdda, and remaining unac- 
cented, there are a few short of five thousand cases. Of more than one vocative 
occurring in the interior of the same pdda, and all remaining unaccented, there 
are 53 cases, containing 109 vocatives. 

Exceptions to this rule, where two or more successive interior vocatives are all 
accented, are such as @’ pré ydta mdruto vishno devind (viii. 27. 8a): they are only 
five in number. In a single very anomalous case (vii. 59. 1c), three accented 
vocatives follow an interior unaccented. 

If a vocative stands at the head of a pdda, and others follow, separated from 
it by intervening words, the first is regularly accented, and the others are with- 
out accent: the text has 75 such cases, with 81 following unaccented vocatives. 

Here, again, there are a very few cases (three) where an interior vocative, 
coérdinate with an initial accented one from which it is disjoined, has its own 
accent: an example is siéputra d’d u siisnushe (x. 86. 13b). In another passage 
or two, the reading of the text doubtless requires a slight amendment. 

If, however, more vocatives than one stand in immediate succession at the be- 
ginning of the pdda, the first being regularly accented, the practice as to the 
accentuation of those that follow is somewhat various, and calls for a little detail 
of statement. 

1. If the vocatives signify different subjects—as in this pdda (ii. 27. 14a): 
ddite mitra varuno 't4 mrla—we might fairly expect to find all alike accented, 
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since each is an independent invocation. In the majority of cases, accordingly, 
namely 18, they are so; but there are also 8 cases like br’haspata indra vardhatari 
nah (iv. 50. 11a), where only the first has the accent. 

2. If, on the other hand, a noun is accompanied by a qualifying adjective, 
either before or after it. or by an appositional noun performing a similar office, 
it seems natural that only the first should receive the accent. And this we find 
to be true in the great majority of cases: of passages like vigve devdh (i. 3. 7b et 
al.), sékhe vishno (iv. 18. 11d et al.), indra marutvah (iii. 51. Ta), there are nearly 
a hundred ; while of those like indrujyeshthd mérudganah (i. 23. 8a et al.), maruto 
Ghibhdnavah (i. 172. 1c), there are only about a quarter as many. 

3. Where the vocatives are two separate and coérdinate epithets of the same 
subject, the case is a more doubtful one; and the precise limits of the class also, 
as distinguished from the preceding one, are by no means easy to draw; there 
may be, as between epithets which seem to us sensibly codrdinate, a subjective 
subordination or independence which would assimilate them to either of the fore- 
going classes. In the greater number of the passages estimated as probably of 
this class, the apprehension of independent value prevails: the cases like dravat- 
pant cibhaspati (i. 3. 1b) are just about twice as many (40: 20) as those like 
dgvavati vibhdvari (i. 92. 14). 

A genitive case depending on a vocative forms as it were a single word or 
phrase with it, and shares in its accent. Thus, for example, ‘O son of strength’ 
is si’no sahasah or sdhasah sino if initial, and sino sahasah or sahasah sino if in- 
terior. Of such cases there are about 180 in the text, the dependent genitive pre- 
ceding the vocative in about three-quarters of them. The cases in which such a 
genitive has an independent accent are only two or three. 

The very peculiar construction is sometimes made of joining a nominative to a 
vocative and adding a verb in the dual: for example, indrag ca sbmam pibatam 
brhaspate, ‘ along with Indra, do ye two drink the Soma, oh Brihaspati!’ There 
are 25 such cases, three or four of them of a somewhat irregular character. 

A few (half-a-dozen) passages would call for a fuller discussion and explanation 
than can be given here; it is deferred, then, till the article shall be published in 
full in the Society’s Journal ; previous to which, Mr. Haskell proposes to add the 
material from the Atharva-Veda also. 


6. On Chinese Juvenile Literature, by Prof. 8S. Wells Williams, 
of New Haven. 


Prof. Williams, before reading his paper, gave a résumé of the steps which had 
led the Chinese government to yield their long contested point of the kotow. Asa 
reason for introducing this subject, he alluded to a paper which he had read at a 
meeting of the Society in October, 1860,* containing a narrative of the interesting 
discussions held at Peking in July, 1859, between Mr. Ward, the U. 8. Minister, 
and the two Imperial Commissioners, in respect to an audience and the exchange 
of ratifications; the audience was declined by the former, because he was required 
even to kneel before the Emperor. Those discussions were fruitless at the time, 
but they convinced the high officials around the Throne that foreign ministers 
would never make any prostration or kneeling when brought before it. Happily, 
the question then left unsettled could be deferred for the next ten years without 
any loss of respect; the Emperor Hienfung died before the foreign legations 
settled at the Capital in 1861, and until his young son attained his majority, there 
was ample time for the two parties to become better acquainted with each other. 

In February, 1873, he assumed the Government, and the foreign ministers, act- 
ing under instructions from their respective Governments, brought forward the 
point, stating their reasons why it could no longer be deferred, and why it could 
never be acceded to if it involved prostration or kneeling in any form. The dis- 
cussions were prolonged through the spring, and formed one of the most curious 
chapters in Eastern Asiatic diplomacy. They might have quite failed also at this 
time, to be renewed in a more troublesome manner in the future, if it had not 
been for the perseverance, tact, and influence of Mr. Low, the American Repre- 
sentative ; these were all esate exerted with his colleagues and the Chinese, 


” See the Society's Journal, Vol. VIL, p. vii. 
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and in June the Court of Peking yielded its assumption of supremacy over foreign 
nations by admitting the five ministers from Russia, Great Britain, France, United 
States, and Netherlands, to an audience with his majesty Tung-chi, by each of them 
making three bows as they came before him. 

Prof. Williams then described the place, time, and manner of the presenta- 
tion by Mr. Avery of his credentials in November, 1874; at which time the 
Japanese Minister Yanagiwara likewise presented his in the same form. The 
audience was given in an open hall, elevated about five feet above the ground, on a 
solid foundation, paved with marble, and enclosed on three sides, leaving only the 
southern front free for light and entrance; this hall was situated in the midst of 
a wide grove of fine evergreens, which hid it from the other buildings in the same 
inclosure. The Emperor, a young man of 18, came over from the palace on horse- 
back, escorted by a few cavaliers, and having taken his seat facing the south, 
awaited the presentation of the foreign ministers. The furniture of the room 
consisted of the throne protected by a large folding screen behind 1t, and a table 
covered with yellow silk standing in front. The four grandees of the Presence 
stood beside the Emperor, and his uncle, Prince Kung, at his left, while two 
close rows of courtiers stood like statues, leading from the dais outward to the 
entrance. All of them were clad in richly embroidered silk robes, wearing their 
strings of court beads, and the grouping altogether was quite effective. The 
American Minister and his Secretary entered at the side between two of the pillars, 
and each made three low bows as they approached the table in front. The Minis- 
ter read his address in English, and then laid his credentials on the table; a 
translation in Chinese of the address having been read by the Secretary. His 
Majesty’s assent and a few words of compliment were transmitted through Prince 
Kung, who kneeled to receive them. This ended the reception. and the foreigners 
retired sideways as they had entered, making three low bows. As the Emperor 
Tungchi died in a few weeks after, it is not probable that another audience will 
be held in the same hall for about twelve years, when the present Emperor 
Kwangsii will attain his majority. The settlement of this ceremony has removed 
one source of irritation between China and other countries, and opened the way 
for freer intercourse in future. The ritual of the court requires that all envoys 
who have been presented to his Majesty should be further honored by an invita- 
tion to a banquet; this was duly given, but was accepted only by the Japanese 

tion. 
7 Williams then read a paper upon the children’s books found among 
the Chinese, giving an account of their arrangement, leading topics, pictorial 
illustrations, and the position they hold in Chinese literature and education. Many 
of them are designed to provide parents with a summary of general knowledge in 
history, morals, fortune-telling, arithmetic, and letter-writing ; so that, if they are 
unable to support their children through a course of study, a year or two spent 
with a teacher in mastering such a digest will enable the boys to read common 
books, write a friendly letter, and carry on their business. He gave an analysis 
of the contents of a horn-book, called the Tung Yuen Tsah-tsz’, or Eastern Garden 
Miscellany. The frontispiece represented Confucius sitting in state, with three of 
his chief scholars before him—the Pattern of All Ages, as he is called, whom 
the youthful scholar is ever to keep in view. Then followed diagrams of the 
leading constellations, and an outline of the earth and all within the Four Seas, 
wherein China is represented as occupying nine-tenths of its surface. A map 
like this, taught where the teacher and his pupils have no means of obtaining or 
seeing more correct ones, goes far to account for the ignorance of the people as 
to the position and resources of other nations. After these attempts in astronomy 
and geography follow a few stories, the texts of the Trimetrical Classic and 
Millenarian Classic, two well known summaries of learning, which are to be 
memorized by the pupils; then come lists of the disciples of Confucius, twenty- 
four notable examples of filial duty, names of heroes, scholars, and statesmen, 
proverbs, rules for divination, and two hundred rude pictures of common objects. 
Short directions how to use the abacus follow, and the rest of the book, about 
three-fourths of all, is taken up with forms of letters, billets, cards, notices at 
times of marriage and funeral, and blanks or examples fitted for the endless 


occasions of active life. 
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Other forms of Chinese toy-books and juvenile books were briefly referred to 
by Prof. Williams, after which he gave a classification of the works in Chinese 
published by Protestant missionaries, among which were over eighty separate 
treatises on geography, history, mathematics, and other kindred topics, most of 
them intended for the scholars under their care. His remarks closed by reading 
the translation of a primer published in 1865. This was the work of a scholar 
who intended it as an easy summary of good morals. It contains 356 lines, three 
words in a.line, and could easily be committed to memory in its metrical form. 
There are four chapters, giving advice in regard to filial duty at home and fraternal 
love abroad; rules for decorum and sincerity; teachings in universal love and 
humanity; and lastly, directions respecting study and a good use of one’s strength. 
Some of the precepts are remarkably elevated, and a current of good morality 
runs through them very creditable to the writer. In its scope and execution, 
it resembles what a metrical version of the book of Proverbs would become in 
the hands of one who tried to fit Solomon’s advice for easy memorizing. 


7. Review of Important fg Seo Antiquities discovered since 
the Rosetta Stone, by Dr. G. Seyffarth, of New York. 


The monuments wnt upon by Dr. Seyffarth were the following: 

I. Hermapion’s Obelisk in Rome, identified by the speaker in 1826 with that 
now standing before the Porta del Popolo. The complete translation of its in- 
scription was published in his 7'heologische Schriften der alten Atgypter (Leipzig, 
1855). It concerns two kings, Ramses the Great and his father Osymandias. 

II. The Turin papyri, representing the catacombs of the two kings just men- 
tioned. These were discovered by Dr. Seyffarth in the same year; and the value 
of the ancient Egyptian cubit was deduced by him from a comparison of their 
data with the measurements made by the French expedition. 

IIL. The sarcophagi of Ramses and Osymandias at Paris, London, and Cambridge. 
The sarcophagus of Ramses the Great is in the Louvre, and its lid is in Cambridge 
(England). The sarcophagus, and especially the figures on its lid, is represented 
in the Turin papyri spoken of above. The sarcophagus of Osymandias was 
identified in 1828 by the’speaker with one in the Soane Museum at London. The 
planetary configurations represented on them led him to fix the birth of the two 
monarchs in the years 1730 and 1693 B. C. respectively. 

IV. The Mummy-case at Leeds, England, belonging to an officer of these 
monarchs, who was born 1722 B. C. 

V. The Tablet of Abydos, now in the British Museum, containing the names 
3 thirty-eight kings, who reigned, one after the other, from Menes down to 

mses. 

VI. An astronomical inscription discovered by Burton, and represented in his 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica (vol. i., p. 15), confirming the date of Menes’s arrival in 


t. 

VII. Manetho’s autograph in Turin. This celebrated historical monument 
was discovered by Dr. Seyffarth, in fragments, in a great mass of papyrus frag- 
ments, and what was left was put together by him, at the cost of six weeks’ labor. 
He holds it to have been ‘written by Manetho himself, because its hieratic charac- 
ters agree with the latter’s age, because its contents exactly correspond with our 
Greek Manetho, and because the text contains numberless corrections, obviously 
not the work of a copyist, but coming from the collector and transcriber of the 
royal names himself. 

VIII. A geographical altar in Turin, containing the names of seventy-two 
Egyptian cities, divided into southern, northern, eastern, and western. It was 
discovered by the speaker in 1827. 

IX. The sarcophagus in the academical Museum at Leipzig, a monument of 
unparalleled beauty, purchased by the speaker in 1841. It is made of fragrant 
cedar, and contains 3,000 relief figures, as fine as Greek gems. A photograph of 
its inscriptions has been given by Dr. Seyffarth to the Society’s library. 

X. The bi-lingual stone of Tanis, discovered in 1866. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is in possession of two casts of it. 

XI. The Shishak tablet, thie oldest geography of Palestine. It specifies 125 
fortified cities of Peleating, ( taken by the Egyptians under Shishak, in 945 B. C. 
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XIL The mummy and funeral papyrus of Shishak’s general. Gen. Stone, of 
Roxbury, Mass., travelling in Egypt in 1858, bought a papyrus and ornaments 
from an extraordinarily ornamented mummy, then just found in a hitherto un- 
opened tomb. The papyrus was nearly five feet long, and ten inches wide, written 
with hieroglyphic and hieratic characters. Its principal contents were translated 
and explained by Dr. Seyffarth in the Transactions of the St. Louis (Missouri) 
Academy, vol. i. It is at present at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

XIII. The oldest known copy of the sacred Egyptian records, written for the 
wife of Pharaoh Horus, 1780 B.C. This was discovered in another unopened 
tomb near Thebes, three years ago; it measures forty feet in length. There exist 
about 300 similar copies of this sacred work—for example, three in the museum 
of the New York Historical Society—but none of them are as old as this. It is 
now in the Louvre at Paris. A translation of the historical part of the document 
was given by the speaker. 

XIV. The papyrus Clarke, belonging to Mr. Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati. Of 
this, also, the historical part was read in translation. 

XV. The Egyptian altar found in the ruins of Pompeii. This was dug out about 
eighty years ago, and has been more than once published. The translation of this 
monument given by Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in “‘ Records of the Past” (London, 1875, 
vol. i., p. 67), was read by Dr. Seyffarth and compared throughout with his own 
version; and he closed with remarks upon the comparative merits of his own and 
the Champollionic methods of interpretation of the hieroglyphs. 

Dr. Seyffarth’s exposition was illustrated throughout with copies of the monu- 
ments discussed, either manuscript or published. 


8. A Statistical Account of the Forms of Declension in the 
Rig-Veda, by Prof. C. R, Lanman. 


Prof. Lanman presented the results of a complete collection and enumeration of 
the declensional forms of the Rig-Veda, intended for publication in the Journal ; 
and, as the matter itself was not well suited to oral presentation in bulk, he spent, 
rather, a brief time in setting forth the value of such an investigation, and the 
results which it might be expected to aid in establishing. He remarked, 1. on 
its uses for the purposes of comparison with the forms in other languages, in- 
stancing the @ as by far the most usual dual (nom. etc.) ending in the Veda, and 
precisely corresponding with the Greek w, with which the au of the later Sanskrit 
stands in only problematic relation. The forms of the Gathds of the Avesta, 
especially, depend for their explanation on minute inquiries into the peculiarities 
of Vedic inflection. As regards, 2. its bearings upon the Veda itself, they are of 
a critical and exegetical, as well as a grammatical and a metrical character. 
There are many minor points of textual criticism, of which a confident decision 
can be reached only on the basis of a complete collection of all instances of devia- 
tion from general rule. Such are the cases of an apparently anomalous accentua- 
tion here and there met with. Such, again, are instances of the reading of a 
briefer case-ending in the established text, where the metre calls for a fuller one; 
and soon. Broader critical questions, also, as of the comparative age of different 
parts of the text, receive Jight from the statistics of forms. Finding, for example, 
that the ending dsas of nom.-voc. pl. masc. has become unknown in the later lan- 
guage, we conjecture that it may be less frequent in later parts of the Veda 
itself: and so in like manner of the instr. pl. masc.-neut. ending ebhis. Trying 
the frequency of occurrence of these endings, as compared with the ordinary ds 
and dis, for several of the mandalas or books of the Rig-Veda, we find their rela- 
tive frequency to be as follows: 


Mandala IX. Vil. x. 
ending dsas 35 40 34 25 per cent. 
 ebhis 60 50 45 43 do. 


There is a general agreement here; and the tenth book, which we have every rea- 
son for believing to be later than the others, shows the smallest percentage of the 
more antique forms. In discussing the exegesis of the verse x. 30. 14, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether the nom.-voc. pl. in dsas could be interpreted as 
feminine; the careful examination of the text shows fifteen to eighteen instances 
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of its use in a feminine base. So the form j@’s (ii. 14. 3) has sufficient support 
as an accus. pl., by contraction from the organic form jéas. Other similar cases 
were quoted or referred to. Of course, the grammatical interest of statistical 
comparisons is great. The grammars give us side by side, as if of equal value, 
forms which in such texts occur thousands of times (thus, the nom. sing. masc. 
of a-stems occurs over 10,000 times; the accus., over 6,000 times), and others 
which are not once met with, or are represented only by an example or two. 
Again, a single case has sometimes a great variety of forms: like the instr. sing. 
fem. of i-stems, which ends in 74, yd, 7, 7, orind. Then, 3. upon the history both of 
declensional forms and of stems in their present current shape, these collections 
may be expected to cast occasional light. 

The work of collection has been greatly aided by Grassmann’s excellent Index- 
vocabulary to the Rig-Veda. By the help of Prof. Whitney’s (at present manu- 
script) index to the Atharva-Veda, Prof. Lanman expects to add whatever may 
be desirable from the declensional material of that text also. 


9. On Moriz Schmidt’s ‘ Collection of Cypriote Inscriptions,’ by 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 


The Sammlung Kyprischer Inschriften,* by Moriz Schmidt, which appeared about 
a year ago, and which, by the opening sentence of the Preface, appears to be the 
first number of a serial publication, is a work of service to those who have not 
access either to the inscriptions themselves or to the scattered works which con- 
tain copies of them. Yet there are many matters in the text and plates which the 
interests of accurate science demand should be corrected, where certain facts were 
either unknown to or overlooked by the author. Ungracious as this task may 
appear, yet, having seen and studied all the important Cypriote inscriptions on 
the original monuments, and all but about half a dozen of the whole number, I 
have felt bound to take some portion of the task upon myself. But in this paper 
I shall not attempt to criticize the interpretations: I shall only deal with matters 
of fact as respects the inscriptions themselves and their true representation and 
readings. These, for convenience, I shall take up generally in the order in which 
they occur in the Sammlung. 

1. Preface, p. 1. Speaking of the Cesnola inscriptions, Schmidt remarks that he 
has so arranged most of them as to preserve the same numerical order as that of 
the numbers ‘with which they are marked in the Cesnola Museum itself.’ That 
order, however, gives no clue to them in their present arrangement, and is of 
no help. It was only the provisional numbering of the collection as exhibited in 
London, and never was followed in their arrangement in New York. Several 
that bear numbers are not yet placed on exhibition. I may add that several 
months before the appearance of Schmidt’s “Collection,” the Cesnola collection 
had been enriched by more than twenty new inscriptions, none of which appear 
in its pages. 

2. Preface, p. 2, occurs the remark: ‘in cases where Isaac Hall’s fac-simile 
and my copy made after Schroeder’s good squeezes are at variance, my squeeze 
allowed absolutely nothing to be read which supported Hall’s reading.’ I can 
only say that I had copies, which, if I had followed them, would have given 
results similar to Schmidt’s, but I preferred to trust the originals. With a few 
exceptions, I had the originals under my eye daily, for months. Also, in 1876, I 
again compared the originals with my own plates and those in Schmidt’s Collec- 
tion, and I must still adhere to my own. I know of not one single case in which 
Schmidt’s representations, or his reading of a single character, differ from mine, 
where I can conscientiously prefer his. Further, allowing a paper cast to be 
good, it still cannot always represent what is legible on the stone. 

3. Plate I, the Bronze Tablet. While in Paris in 1875, I carefully collated and 
compared De Luynes’s copy with the original, and was rejoiced to find its accu- 
racy. It is faithful even to the false strokes of the engraver, and the rust spots 
and holes. It contains, however, one trifling omission: that of a division-mark 


* Sammlung Kyprischer Inschriften in Epichorischer Schrift, herausgegeben von 
Moriz Schmidt, Professor in Jena. Jena, 1876. 
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between two groups of characters near the end of the third line on the second 
page or side. The characters for to. se. | ¢. ta. i are represented as one group, thus: 
to. se. i. ta. 7. Schmidt's copy leaves the error uncorrected, and is, in general, 
less accurate than De Luynes’s plate. 

4. Plate II and accompanying text. In line 1, Schmidt follows George Smith’s 
plate rather than Euting’s, but adopts Euting’s reading of e in place of Smith’s ¢e 
(and also of Schmidt’s own former ¢e in Die /nsch. von Jdalion). He consequently 
reads xd ’Hdadiwv. But the reading is doubtless ¢. I would suggest that the 
true transliteration is xa 7’ ’Hdadwy ; xa 7’ being the same as the common te «at. 
I have already published elsewhere the characters I read on the stone, not found 
in former copies, equivalent to Frére: in line 1, and yé in line 2, about which I think 
there is no doubt. If I am right, the supplied reading of Ahrens, substantially 
followed by Schmidt in his vérec IIII, must be wrong. Dr. Siegismund accepted 
my view immediately, on hearing from me on the subject. 

As between George Smith’s and Euting’s copy, I much prefer George Smith’s, 
though both, as far as they go, are generally good. Neither is a fac-simile; much 
less Schmidt's. 

5. Plate III. 1a, 1b, and text. This inscription, on the stone, is doubtless a 
complete one, contrary to Ahrens’s view, cited by Schmidt; and the interpreta- 
tion and supplied readings published by Ahrens, and copied (with evident doubts, 
however) by Schmidt, are therefore wrong. But none of Schmidt’s copies are 
correct, nor was that copy any more so which was previously published by 
Schmidt in his Inschr. von /dal. His own copies omit the division-lines between 
the groups of characters, which furnish the key to the whole reading. Besides 
that, some of the characters are so represented as to give a different reading from 
that on the stone; and others of the characters are quite imperfectly represented. 
As I have elsewhere published the true reading, I forbear further remark, except 
to append that reading in Roman syllables, keeping the lines and division-marks 
as upon the stone. 

(1) ku. po. ro. ko. ra. ti. wo. se. | e. mi. | 0. la. 0. 

(2) 0. te. | 0. mo. 7%. po, si. se. | 0. na. si. ti. mo. se, 

(3) ti. a. so. ni. ta. se. | ti. pa. se. |e. mi, 

6. PlateIV. This is the noted “ Naked Archer” inscription, not yet deciphered, 
because of its unknown characters, different from any elsewhere occurring. I 
have my ideas of its reading, but do not wish to state them here. This inscription, 
if any one does, deserves to be known by an accurate fac-simile; but Schmidt’s 
plate is quite different from the stone, and from paper casts given me by Dr. Birch. 
The differences could not be perfectly shown without a new plate; but on 
Schmidt's plate nearly all the characters are imperfect; those on the left side 
badly mutilated, as well as some near the right border. Of the forty odd charac- 
ters on the stone, at least sixteen are mutilated on Schmidt’s plate, which are 
quite plain on the stone—and most of them mutilated beyond certain recognition. 
I think that on this stone occur characters bearing resemblances to certain 
Hamath characters, not elsewhere found. 

7. Plate V, and text. Schmidt’s reading is correct, and so, in general, is his 
own copy on the plate, It is good as a working copy for a decipherer, but not a 
fac-simile, nor sufficient to help in working up the Cypriote paleeography. 

8. Plate VI. 2a, 2b, and text, with Plate 1X. 7. Different copies of the inscrip- 
tion from Pyla. That on Plate IX. 7, from D. Pierides, is by far the best, and the 
reading correct as far as it goes, though not in strict fac-simile. M. Pierides here, 
as generally in doubtful cases, wholly omits characters which he could not 
decipher, though traces of them exist on the stone. I hope at some future time to 
add a little to what is known of this inscription: M. Pierides was good enough to 
allow me to svuudy the stone itself and take a paper cast, at his residence in 
Larnaca. I may here state that all of M. Pierides’s readings given in Schmidt’s 
collection are correct, with the exception just mentioned: viz. that he gives little 
or no hint of the existence of mutilated characters—characters illegible, perhaps, 
but of which traces are plainly visible. 

As to Nos. 1a, 1b, 1c, British Museum inscriptions, on the same Plate, Schmidt’s 
text shows the facts, and it is not necessary to criticize imperfections. The same 
remark applies to Plate VII. 3. 
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9. Plate VII. 4, 5, 6, 7, represent inscriptions whose originals I have not seen. 
I only mention them in order to add that while No. 6 is stated by Schmidt to 
have ‘the greatest resemblance with Hall I. 2,’ ‘ without however being identical 
with it,’ the same is true of another Cesnola inscription still unpublished. 

10. Plate VITI. 2, 4, 5. These are all taken from DeVogiié’s copies, and are 
represented as having characters composed of cuneiform strokes. While it must be 
admitted that in all other respects the copies are admirable, in that one respect 
they are unaccountable. The strokes are deep rectangular cuts, with nothing 
cuneiform about them. The style of the characters is what our printers would 
call “Gothic type.” No. 2, however, has ornamental strckes across the ends, like 
those of a Roman I. 

No. 3a and 3b, 8, y, on the same plate, are four copies made by DeVogiié from 
Louvre inscriptions, and are generally legible; but the originals contain several 
details valuable in showing the progressive change in the Cypriote writing, which 
are either distorted or not represented in these copies. 

11. Plate IX. 1 and 10, Louvre inscriptions. The truth lies between the 
two copies, neither being quite correct. The chief defect is that on both a 
plain ko is represented as a Greek 2; most likely from some bias of each copyist. 
As the copies are, Schmidt admits their illegibility. 

No. 3 on the same plate I have not seen. 

No. 4 on the same plate is from the so-called Tabula Isiaca in Turin. But after 
seeing the Zabula, I am compelled to doubt its genuineness. And, at any rate, the 
whole, if genuine, is Egyptian and not Cypriote. With others, I was formerly 
guided by De Luynes’s plate and text, but I believe that the English Egyptologists, 
as well as the custodian of the Tabula in Turin, utterly disbelieve in its genuine- 
ness. 

12. No. 9 on the same plate, which M. Schmidt leaves without accompanying 
text, is the noted bi-lingual of the Louvre. Schmidt follows DeVogiié’s copy, 
made long before the value of a single Cypriote character was known, which copy 
misled us all at first. DeVogiié mistook an accidental scratch on the stone for a 
stroke of the character, and made the first character read ¢i, instead of ka, which 
it really is. Had it been correctly given, it is almost beyond doubt that a fruitful 
hint given by Dr. Birch (and afterwards adopted by Brandis) would have been 
followed out by Birch himself at the outset, and the deciphering have made much 
more rapid progress. As the case was, this bi-lingual proved a hindrance rather 
than a help. I have sent a correct copy to England for publication. 

13. The Cesnola inscriptions follow next; and as to differences between 
Schmidt’s representations and my own, I have already stated what is necessary, 
and shall not go into a long detail. Where, however, he has trusted to my fac- 
similes rather than to “ good squeezes,” I could wish that the copies he has made 
were more accurate. But a few matters require more particular notice. 

a. Plate XI. 2 and text. Schmidt remarks, speaking of myself: ‘He there 
_ denies my assertion that verses were contained in the inscription, on the ground 
that 1. 4 does not close with yaipe, but with yaipere.’ What I said was: “The 
inscription is clearly not in hexameters (though the first part of the first line 
appears to be an elegiac pentameter), and the inscription ends as well as begins 
with yarpere, not yarpe.” The “assertion” in question occurs in Die Inschrift von 
Idalion, p. 8, where Schmidt says of the inscription, that it ‘according to all 
appearance is metrical, composed in hexameters. It begins with yaipere and ends 
with yaipe.’ I do not believe, however, that the misrepresentation is anything 
more than the result of haste. Schmidt makes a new error in reading this inscrip- 
tion, by the way, in line 2: reading wv for po. ro. He corrects, however, his 
former error of e. me. re. na. i., for ku. me. re. na. %. 

b. Plate XV. 1. I cannot agree that the Greek portion of this bi-lingual is to 
be read @eycv ‘just as well as’ Gewar, though it might so appear from even a 
good copy. It looks differently on the stone, where scratches can be distinguished 
from strokes. 

c. It is difficult to know, from the lettering on the several plates, whether differ- 
ent persons are cited as authorities, or by way of parallel references; nor is this 
difficulty always cleared up by referring to the text. But a confusion like, e. g., 
Plate XVII. 1a and 16 is rather strange. No. 1b appears to cite me as authority; 
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but I am not guilty of either of the two. But these minor matters might be 
rectified in a table of errata. 

14. As to the remaining plates of the Cesnola inscriptions, and their accompany- 
ing text, none can properly be called fac-similes; but doubtless Schmidt is not 
responsible for mistakes, as he was obliged to rest on the best authority at hand. 
Most of them represent the syllables truly. Not so however with Plate XX. 6, 
which is quite faulty; nor with Plate XXI. 1b, which is especially bad and 
erroneous. His remark in connection with the last mentioned: ‘ The fourth sign 
is probably 4, not v’ etc., is not sustained by the character on the stone; but I 
suppose the stone-cutter is responsible, if there is any mistake. I should prefer 
to take Schmidt’s view if I could. 

15. Plate XXI. 10. The inscription on the gold armlets found at Curium. This 
is not at all faithful to the original, except that it gives the syllables. The two 
inscriptions on the armlets (Schmidt gives only one inscription), though reading 
the same, are quite different in some details, and are especially valuable as pre- 
senting some new variants and furnishing a key to others; besides having a date 
within known and narrow limits. It is important that they should be accurately 
represented. 

The gem, Plate XXI. 11, is represented more than four times the actual: size, 
with scarcely anything accurate about it. The gem is very old, and several 
strokes of the characters are evidently worn away. It belongs to the older style 
of Cypriote writing. 

On the whole, the chief value of the *‘ Collection” consists mainly in its being a 
Collection, and (when supplemented with a table of errata) in its citation and in- 
dication of authorities. A few of its hints in interpretation, also, are valuable; 
but its advance in the general study of Cypriote is small: and if it were relied 
upon implicitly as authority, it might turn the shadow on the dial a little back- 
ward 


I would not be understood as undervaluing M. Schmidt’s labors, for which I 
have a profound respect; and no one knows better than I the difficulty of obtain- 
ing correct copies, or the ease with which one may fall into error. But accuracy 
in these matters seems worth striving for, and I have no doubt that M. Schmidt 
will be as glad to have his errors corrected as I shall always be in case of mine. 

I cannot help adding, at the conclusion of this paper, that in any future publica- 
tion of a Cypriote Syllabary, especially if it have reference to the origin or develop- 
ment of the system of writing, full regard should be had to the local differences 
of writing between the west and east ends of the island of Cyprus. The inscrip- 
tions reading from right to left, almost if not quite without exception, come from 
the west end; whence, also, come most of the archaic forms. The local charac- 
ter of this difference, it should be stated, was first detected by Gen. di Cesnola. 

The wants still existing at the present stage of Cypriote study are mainly: 1. a 
complete collection of all the inscriptions, accurately figured, so that interpretation 
may proceed on a sound basis; 2. a correct Syllabary, as far as one can be made. 
arranged with reference to the matters just above stated; 3. a new compilation of 
the best interpretations: after which, perhaps, a grammar and vocabulary may be 
constructed. 

But of much material once extant it is unfortunately too late to avail ourselves. 
Between Alonia tou Episcopou and Palaio Castro, near New Paphos, are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of rock tombs, of various sizes and styles, bearing fragments of 
Cypriote inscriptions. One can see that the characters were probably of the 
archaic form, and can now and then guess at a character; but all real legibility 
is gone forever. 


After passing a vote of thanks to the Council of the University 
for the use of their rooms, the Society then adjourned, to meet 
again in Boston, on the 28th of May, 1878. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 29th, 1878. 


The Society came together at the usual time and place, the chair 
being occupied by the President. 

After the reading of minutes of the last meeting, reports of the 
officers were called for. 

The summary of the Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 30th, 1877, - - - - $1,562.30 

Annual assessments paid in, - - - - .00 

Sale of the Journal, - : - - - 13.50 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - 81.93 
Total receipts of the year, - - - - 135.43 
$1,697.73 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing and engraving for Journal, - - - § 65.27 

Book-binding, - - - - - - 104.15 

Current expenses of Library and Correspondence, - 26.12 
Total expenditures, - - - - - 195.54 
Balance on hand, May 29th, 1878, - - - - 1,502.19 
$1.697.73 


The Librarian reported the receipt during the year of a hundred 
volumes and parts of volumes, twenty-three pamphlets, and two 
manuscripts. The number of titles of printed works is now 3319; 
of manuscripts, 138. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the second half of 
the tenth volume of the Journal, long detained in the press, was 
now rapidly approaching completion, and would be ready for 
distribution in a few weeks. To it would be appended the full 
list of additions to the library, and the list of present members. 

The Directors gave notice that the next meeting would be held 
in New Haven, and on the 23d of October next, unless, for 
sufficient reason, the time should be changed by the appointed 
Committee of Arrangements (composed of the President, ord- 
ing Secretary, and Treasurer). 

ey further recommend the election as Honorary Members of 


Prof. Theodor Benfey, of Gottingen ; 
Mr. Arthur C. Burnell, of Madras ; 
Prof. Berthold Delbriick, of Jena; 
Prof. Theodor Néldeke, of Strassburg ; 
Prof. William Wright, of Cambridge. 


Ballot being had, the gentlemen were declared unanimously 
elected. 
VoL. x. 8* 
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On the nomination of a committee appointed for the purpose, 
the following persons were elected officers for the ensuing year. 


President—Prof. E. E. Sarissury, LL.D., ot New Haven. 
Rev. N. G. Ciark, D.D., Boston. 
Vice- Presidents « Hon. Perer Parker, M.D., “ Washington. 
Rev. T. D. Wootsry, LL.D., “* New Haven. 
Recording Secretary—Prot. Ezra LL.D, “ Cambridge. 
Cor. Secretary—Prof. W. D. Wuirnery, Ph.D., “ New Haven. 
Seer. Class. Sect.—Prof. W. W. Goopw1n, Ph.D., “ Cambridge. 
Treas. and Librarian—Mr. Appison VaNN ame, “ New Haven. 
( Mr. J. W. Barrow, New York. 
Mr. A. I. Corneat, New York. 
Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., Princeton. 
Directors {+ Prof. A. P. Prasopy, D.D., Cambridge. 
Prof. Cuaries Suort, LL.D., New York. 
Prof. J. H. Tuayer, D.D., “ Andover. 
| Rev. W. H. Warp, D.D., “ New York. 


The Corresponding Secretary read the names of the members 
known to have deceased during the last year: namely, of the 
Corporate Members, 

Prof. Wm. R. Dimmock, of Quincy, Mass. ; 
Prof. J. B. Feuling, of Chicago, III. ; 
Dr. Charles Pickering, of Boston ; 
of the Corresponding Members, 
Rev. William Tracy, of South India: 
Rev. H. A. Wilder, of South Africa ; 
and of the Honorary Member, 
Prof. Hermann Grassmann, of Stettin. 

He added to the announcement some account of the character 
and services of each. He sketched especially the remarkable 
career of Grassmann, who had first distinguished himself as a 
mathematical philosopher among the foremost in Europe in that 
department, had begun in middle life his valuable contributions to 
philological science, and had finally laid students of India under 
deep and lasting obligation by his admirable Vocabulary-Index to 
the Rig-Veda and his complete metrical version of the same 
Veda—a work of a high order of merit. His devotion to these 
labors had doubtless shortened his life; for though he was full of 

ears (nearly seventy), a period of useful activity might still have 
een expected from him. 

Messrs. Tracy and Wilder were missionaries of long standing 
under the American Board, Mr. Tracy considerably the older; 
both had left an honorable record in their mission-work ; and both 
would be remembered by the Society as having contributed to 
the interest of its meetings while in this country on vacation 
visits. 

Dr. Pickering had inherited an interest in the Society from his 
uncle, its first President, and had been one of its Directors, and 
almost invariably present at its Boston meetings, during nearly 
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the whole of its history. [is special scientific studies in the 
distribution of animals and plants had led him over to anthro- 
pology and ethnology, his contributions to which branches of 
nowledge had won wide recognition. 

Prof. Shantonk had greatly distinguished himself as a teacher, 
endearing himself to a large circle of pupils and friends by his 
accomplishments as a scholar and his character as a man, and his 
premature loss in the prime of life was profoundly felt through 
the whole community. 

Prof. Feuling also had won an honorable name through the 
West, and through the country, as a scholar and teacher of more 


than usual ability and success. 

At the invitation of the Secretary, Dr. Anderson spoke further 
briefly of Messrs. Tracy and Wilder; and Prof. Goodwin set forth 
more fully the merits of Prof. Dimmock, to whom Mr. H. F. Jenks 
also paid the affectionate tribute of a pupil. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Prof. F. P. 
Brewer, of Grinnell, lowa, suggesting certain emendations in the 
readings of the Noumenios inscription communicated by Prof. Hall 
at the meeting of the Society a year ago, and published in the 
Proceedings of that meeting, and notes upon the inscription. 

Prof. Brewer proposes dvaréAece (for dcareAec de) in line 3 ; édofev (for ewhFev) in 
line 6; tov Tloced@voc tod Aapvaxiov in line 7; and dveAeiv (?) (for amecAe, which 
is only Ionic) in line 9; and he would translate: ‘Whereas Noumenios, son of 
Noumenios, being a benefactor of the city, continued to take the whole care of the 
high-priest and of the priests in both word and deed, it seemed good to 
Praxidemos the high-priest and to the priests of Poseidon of Larnax to grant to 
Noumenios and his descendants that they may take the first choice of the reserved 
pieces for all time of whatever they may sacrifice. With good luck!’ The phrase 
ov dv Siwovr in line 8, he says, ‘‘ seems to refer to the yepev of line 9. The yépa, 
I suppose, are the choice bits of the animals sacrificed, which were the perquisites, 
according to established rule, of certain persons attached to the temple. The first 
choice of these forever was relinquished to the family of Noumenios, in the 
sacrifices they might have occasion to offer at that temple... . . 

“The name of the high-priest, Praxidemos, occurs in another inscription 
formerly found in this village—a bilingual inscription, of which the Greek part 
was published as follows by Prof. Sakellarios, Athens, 1855: 

Lowreipa xa UroAeuaiov. Léopaoc tov Bwydv 
dvéOnxev. ’Ayaby rixn. 

“Tt is possible that the Praxidemos mentioned in the two inscriptions is the 
same.”’ 

Prof. Hall explained that some of the suggested emendations were of obvious 
plausibility ; they had Keen in his own mind, but rejected as unsupported by the 
monument itself; they also appeared in part in the version given by di Cesuola’s 
assistant scholars in his “‘ Cyprus,” emended from an original copy coincident with 
his (Prof. Hall’s) own. So, for example, the II of the inscription has a very long 
horizontal bar, and it and the N cannot possibly be mistaken for one another. 
The exchange of A and N is more possible. 


The Society now proceeded to listen to communications. 

1. On the Cypriote Inscriptions of the new Cesnola Collection, 
by Prof. Isaac ne Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa, 

This paper was accompanied with squeezes and drawings of the new inscrip- 
tions, so far as unpacked, with translations where possible. Most of these in- 
scriptions are short, but all are valuable, nearly every one contributing its share 
in advancing the knowledge of the Cypriote writing. Several variant characters 


= 
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are explained, with some new grammatical forms, such as yu for éue. Two of the 
inscriptions were especially interesting as having helped to identify the temple of 
Apollo Hylates at Curium. Several more occur on tall jars of red polished ware, 
hitherto thought by the best authorities to be exclusively Egyptian. Of all these 
matters the details are necessary for a proper comprehension of the subject, which 
cannot be well shown without plates. The squeezes and drawings showed also 
the inadequacy of the figures hitherto published in Europe of a few of the new 
inscriptions, especially of the gold armlets of king Ethevander, found at Curium. 

Those inscriptions of the old collection which could not be found at the time of 
the former paper on the subject, presented in 1874, have since been recovered. 
They were presented also with this paper, with squeezes and drawings. Here 
also appeared the great faultiness of European publications of some of them. 
For instance, No. 256 in the old collection reads as follows: 

(1) e.te.c. Ill a@.ne.te.ke. 

(2) ta.we.i.ko.na.ta.te? ne? a.po., the seventh and eighth characters in the 
second line being a little doubtful. In Greek, probably, 

(1) IN avedyxe 

(2) ra(v) Fecxova ra(v) ? *Aro[Aw] The blank I do not yet venture 
to fill, on account of the doubtful characters. 

By comparing this plain reading with the two different ones in Schmidt’s 
Sammlung and Inschrift von Idalion, it will be seen how defective material 
Schmidt must have had to work with. The stone is broken off at one end, and 
with it the name of the person who offered the statuette to Apollo. 

No. 270 of the old collection is on a piece of a large vase, found with the stone 
bearing a figure of a serpent with an inscription nearly obliterated. In Roman 


it reads: 
ti.mo.to.re.te.se.to.ma.ki.ri.o.se. 

This difficult inscription is interesting on account of its evident connection with 
others, more or less difficult. I am unable to say whether any attempt has been 
made to publish it. Schmidt appears to have it in view in his 3 b, Plate XII of the 
Sammlung, which he confounds with his 3a on the same plate. The latter is quite 
a different inscription, however, and was never known, even by Gen. di Cesnola, 
until I found it in the collection. 

It is not possible, however, always to tell to what inscriptions Schmidt refers, 
so far astray are some of his copies. In his No. 7, Plate XIX (not numbered in 
the Cesnola Collection), at least seven characters are wrong. 

No. 248 according to the old numbering is another that is difficult to identify 
in Schmidt. It may be la and 1) of Plate XVIII of his Sammlung. It is frag- 
mentary, but the following is legible: 

mi .ta.si.ta.mo.se.e.mi. | se. 
Before the division mark there is doubtless a proper name before é eq. 

Squeezes were also exhibited of the ‘“‘ Naked Archer ” inscription in the British 
Museum, of the bi-lingual and other inscriptions discovered by D. Pierides of 
Cyprus, of the Pyla inscription, and others, which showed the great inaccuracy 
and deficiency of all the published representations in attempted facsimile. 


2. History and Life Illustrated by the Inscriptions from East- 
ern Palestine, by Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. 


The discovery of the Moabite stone has within recent years awakened a special 
interest in the subject of inscriptions in the country east of the Jordan. Those 
already brought to light exist in the Moabitic, Hebrew, Nabathean, Palmyrene, 
Cufic, Greek, and Latin languages, with perhaps two additional ones, if we are 
allowed to include in this group the so-called Hamath inscriptions, and those from 
the Safa-region, or the district south-east of Damascus and east of the Druze or 
Hauran Mountains. These inscriptions cover a wide period, or from 900 B. C. to 
about the time of the Moslem conquest in A. D. 635, and are of very great value 
for historical and linguistic purposes. The most recent and valuable publications 
containing these inscriptions are those of Wetzstein, a small volume published in 
1864 containing about 200 inscriptions with notes—of Waddington, whose work, 
published in 1870, is by far the most complete now existing upon the subject— 
and of De Vogiié, whose first volume, published in 1868, is devoted chiefly to the 
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Palmyrene inscriptions. with a few Nabathean inscriptions from the Hauran, and 
whose second volume, published in 1877, contains the so-called ‘‘ Sabean inscrip- 
tions ” from Safa. 

In this paper attention was directed mainly to the contents of the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions from Eastern Palestine, of which something upwards of 2000 
have been collected. Mr. Merrill presented to the Society seventy odd inscriptions 
which he had collected in the country east of the Jordan, all of which, with one 
or two exceptions, were new. They touch upon a great variety of topics, and are 
of the utmost importance in illustrating the religion, language, occupations, busi- 
ness affairs, and social and private life of the people who once made these East- 
Jordan deserts a land of enterprise and prosperity. Such facts ought to stimulate 
investigation in this department, which is certainly one of unusual interest in 
connection with researches in Bible lands. Among the particular subjects which 
were treated at length in this paper were military affairs, the legions, stations of 
the troops, officers, recruiting, etc.; the building of castles, forts, temples, tombs, 
churches, reservoirs, theatres, and still other public and private buildings of vari- 
ous kinds; the denominations and coining of money; the methods of raising 
money for public purposes by taxing, general contribution, or private subscription ; 
the interest of the people in the water supply for their cities and towns; hints 
with regard to the ancient cave-dwellers in those regions; details as to the 
mythology which prevailed there, and the subsequent wide-spread Christian influ- 
ence; evidence of extensive vine-culture; interesting facts with regard to archi- 
tecture, trades, occupations, and professions, among which were hotel keepers, 
engravers, and interpreters; in the very late periods the worship of saints and 
angels; evidence bearing upon the question of the culture of the inhabitants and 
the languages which they spoke; and a list was also given of the Roman Emper- 
ors, together with the Jewish, Arabian, and Palmyrene rulers that are mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 

The work of copying inscriptions is difficult, and deserves to be called a special 
art. Permission has first to be gained, and next, the inscriptions themselves have 
to be found. Frequently it is not possible to take a paper impression, although 
this is desirable where it can be done. The inscription should be visited more 
than once, and the previous work scrutinized at each subsequent visit. Advan- 
tage also must be taken of the light. There are besides several devices which 
help to insure accurate copies, but the work requires constant and special care. 
Owing to various causes, new inscriptions are constantly being brought to light, 
and it is a matter of increasing surprise that, after the multiplied forms in which 
ruin and desolation have visited that once beautiful region, so many ancient and 
valuable monuments should be preserved. 


3. On the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language and of the 
Sanskrit Grammarians, by Mr. A. H. Edgren, of New Haven. 


The object of Dr. Edgren’s paper was to distinguish the authenticated roots and 
root-forms in Sanskrit from the unauthenticated, to make a general classification 
of the former, and to attempt a determination of the character and value of the 
latter. 

The author referred first to the familiar fact that a majority of the roots given 
by the Hindu grammarians had never been met with in use, and to the suggestions 
made in explanation of it. The importance of the matter to Indo-Kuropean 
etymology makes desirable a more systematic inquiry. 

Of the more than two thousand roots catalogued by the grammarians, 974 have 
been authenticated by being found in use in the literature ; and there are besides 
over 30 Vedic roots which the catalogues do not contain. A considerable 
number of the former, however, are only duplicates, of slightly different form: if 
these are subtracted, the number is reduced to 879. Taking from this number, 
again, evident denominatives, there are left 832; and by further deduction of 
essentially duplicate and derivative forms, we arrive at the number of 788 rad- 
icals, which are either entirely distinct roots, or secondary formations by accretion, 
or vowel-change and transposition, outside the ordinary grammatical processes— 
and even this number may be further considerably reduced, if we are strict in 
detecting and casting out such secondary formations. 
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Of the 832 which remain aftef taking away graphical variations and denomi- 
natives only, 549 occur in both the Rig-Veda and the later literature; 62 are 
found in the Rig-Veda alone (11 having later derivatives); of the remaining 221, 
about 30 have derivatives in that Veda, and a considerable part of the rest occur 
in the other Vedas or in the Brahmanas—not a few, only there. Of course, the 
absence of any root in a single work is no proof of its absence from the language 
of the period. Yet there are sufficient reasons for believing that a considerable 
part of the roots here in question are of later origin. 

An important characteristic of the authenticated roots is their productiveness, 
by combination with prepositional prefixes and by formation of derivatives; very 
few of them remain barren and isolated in the dictionary. 

Of the other great class of radical forms, the unauthenticated, there are 1119. 
Allowing, as before, for slight variations of form in roots of identical meaning, 
the number will be reduced to rather less than 1000. It is to be noted, however, 
that meanings wholly diverse and incompatible are freely attributed to these roots, 
just as to the authenticated roots similar unauthenticated senses are assigned. 
Of these meanings, as virtually increasing the number of roots, no account is 
here made. The character of the class was discussed under the following heads: 
1. The disproportion between the two classes. While Westergaard and other 
early scholars might hope that the unauthenticated roots would yet be found in 
parts of the literature then unexplored, all hope of such a result is now long past. 
2. The different relation which the classes sustain to the material of the vocabu- 
lary. Only a small proportion of the unauthenticated (less than 150) even seem 
to have any connection with derivative nominal bases. 3. The different relation 
between authenticated radicals of kindred form and meaning on the one hand} 
and unauthenticated ones of the same kind on the other; and the artificial aspect 
of the latter. Nearly four-fifths of the second class can be arranged in groups, 
numbering from two to twenty and more, of identical meaning and of analogous 
but obviously not historically related form. For example: kev, khev, gev, glev, pev, 
plev, mev, mlev, gev ; meb, peb; mep, lep, are all defined by sevane, ‘ serve, honor’ ; 
and there are groups of identical final with almost every consonant in the alphabet 
as initial. Under this head were considered at some length the causes which 
may be conjectured to have led to the fabrication of such groups. 4. The dis- 
crepancy between the number of the two classes represented in cognate languages. 
Fick finds evidence for regarding about 450 of the authenticated radicals as belong- 
ing to the Indo-European period; of the others, only 80, and many of these on 
very unsatisfactory grounds. 

While the general conclusion from the facts and arguments presented is that 
the vast majority of the unauthenticated roots are pure figments of the gramma- 
rians, the probability still remains that a certain percentage of them are real, and 
either stowed away in some unexplored part of the literature or, for one or 
another reason, never recorded there. 

The paper closed with an alphabetical list of the authenticated roots, stating 
under each whether it occurs in the Rig-Veda alone, in the later literature alone, 
or in both, also whether it is combined with prepositions, and whether derivatives 
are made fromit. To this list was added an index of the same roots 
alphabetically according to their finals. 


4, On some of the Religious Notions of the Gathas, by Mr. J. 
Luquiens, of Boston. 


Dr. Luquiens began with describing the peculiarities, external and internal, 
which distinguish the Gathds from the rest of the Avesta, marking them as far 
more ancient and original ; and he sketched the character of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion as represented in them. The tradition is especially untrustworthy in their 
interpretation, but they are still full of difficulties also for European scholars. An 
illustration of this is furnished by the discordant versions of the Ahuna- Vairya 
prayer, the paternoster of the Zoroastrians. It 

yathé ahi vairyé athdé ratus ashdtcit 
vanhéus dazdd mananho skyaothnandm anhéus mazddi 
khshathremcdé ahurdi é yim dregubyé dadat vdgtdrem. 
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Justi renders: ‘As he is the lord by his own (unrestricted) will, so he is the 
master out of purity. The gifts of Vohu-mano are for the good works (accom- 
plished) in the world for Mazda and to Ahura belongs the reign, which he gives 
to the poor for a protection.’ This has no acceptableness of meaning to recom- 
mend it, and its treatment of vairyd, ashdt, and yim are especially to be questiuned. 

Roth is especially independent of the native interpreters, relying more on ety- 
mology, and amending the text freely, from metrical and other considerations. In 
treating the passage, he leaves out ashdtcit hacd as a superfluous insertion, and 
with a little transposition and other alteration changes the verse from a regular 
ahunavaiti stanza to another metre, of four lines, and reads: ‘ As there is a better 
world, there is also a ruler thereof, the lawgiver of righteous ways of life: In 
this world also Ahura Mazda has the sovereignty, and has placed in it a shepherd 
for the poor.’ Besides other objections of detail, the main thought is too unlike 
the usual manner of the Gathds to be adopted on the authority of a reconstructed 
text. Dr. Haug, finally, who after his stay in India changed his method of inter- 
pretation, and become a favorer of the native tradition, translates as follows: 
‘ As an invisible ruler is to be selected, so is also a visible spiritual ruler, for the 
sake of purity: Namely, the giver of the good spirit, of life’s works for Mazda; 
The reign belongs to the living ruler, whom he (Mazd4) has. given to the poor.’ 
The peculiar point here is the rendering of ahd by ‘invisible ruler,’ and its con- 
trast with ratu, founded on the modern Parsi usage; though the Gath4s know no 
patron saints, no Jzeds. The word has such a sense only in the later texts, in 
combination with ratu—a combination of a kind not infrequent in that period. 
Neither tradition nor etymology suffice to settle such questions, but only a study 
of the word in its whole office and use in the religious system, by the method 
sketched in its main outlines by Spiegel. 

The word vairyé cannot well be rendered otherwise than as Haug renders it, 
‘ [is] to be selected’; and it is the needed predicate of the first sentence. Choice, 
selection, is a prominent and interesting idea in the Zoroastrian faith. This was 
shown and illustrated at some length: for example, Ahura-Mazd4 and Ahriman 
are represented as having ‘selected’ respectively righteousness and evil deeds ; 
the division of the righteous and wicked depends on their will. 

In asha is represented the embodiment of the moral and religious order of the 
Mazdayacnian world, the antithesis to the powers of darkness. 

Khshathrem has often a religious import associated with it, as the * realm’ of 
Ahura-Mazda etc.; it and ¢#i, ‘nation,’ are used with vairya. 

The meaning ‘life’ is not to be approved for azhus; it means rather the estab- 
lished order of the world, the sphere of order and religion, the reign of Asha; 
and arhus dregvaité is its opposite, the hostile reign, the domains of the druj. 
In the plural it assumes a more personal value, as the dwellers or participauts of 
the reign. It is divided into a corporal or human sphere (azrhus agtvo, etc.) and a 
spiritual or invisible one (azhus mananho). By the latter is hardly to be under- 
stood a future world; this makes but a doubtful and shadowy appearance in the 
Gathds, in the form either of a heaven or of a hell. 

The phrase ashdt hacd, if these conclusions are correct, seems an essential com- 
plement to both ahd and ratus, its ablative value being nearly equivalent to a 
genitive one. 

The rest of the formula would make little difficulty, but for ca, which is treated 
as of small account by most of the renderings, but which, though sometimes 
wanting where it might be expected, is perhaps never introduced without reason. 
This leads us to conjecture a parallelism between the two phrases with mazddi 
and ahurdi, which is obtainable by amending arhéus to the nominative arhus—a 
change further supported by the kinship of arhus and khshathrem in the religious 
ideas of the Gathds, by the excessive agglomeration otherwise of genitives in the 
second line, and by the isolation of mazddi at the end of the line, if avhéus is to 
be taken with what precedes. The reading anrhus, then, may be suggested for 
trial, and the prayer thus rendered: ‘ As we must side with the reign of righteous- 
ness, so let us side with the ruler thereof—namely, the giver (prompter) of the 
works of the holy spirit; for the reign and the power too belong to him, to 
Ahura-Mazda, whom it makes a guardian for the poor.’ 
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5. On some Pheenician Inscriptions in the new Cesnola Collec- 
tion, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 


Among the articles of the new Cesnola Collection, now unpacked, but not yet 
on public exhibition, are several marble fragments and one earthenware jar, 
inscribed with Phoenician letters. All the objects are of the same general nature 
with those described by Dr. W. Hayes Ward, in the Proceedings of the Am. Or. 
Soc. for May, 1874 (Journal, vol. x., and plate accompanying). The jar is almost 
an exact copy of the one represented in part in Fig. 4 of Dr. Ward’s plate, except 
that the inscription is different. It is evidently the same as the last half of the 
first line on Dr. Ward’s fig. 5: and like that, also, the last letter is indistinct ; 
but it looks more like Samech than anything else. The first letter. however, if 
the word has three letters, is a plain caph; and the word therefore appears to 
be DoD. But I give another conjecture below. 

Another is on the flat rim of a marble bowl, and reads as follows: pn \lll 
[yr ]a5o—the letters in brackets being undoubtedly to be supplied. The mean- 
ing is probably “[in the year] IIII of King Melek[iiathon].” The stone there- 
fore dates from the same year as the bi-lingual tablet in the British Museum, 
which furnished the key to the Cypriote writing. 

Another, also on the flat rim of a marble bow], has nine legible characters, and 
traces of four others. The reading is as follows, the letters in brackets being 
evidently the right ones to be supplied: [JnP30 Ton> * p***. All that is 
thus legible is ‘Of King Melekiiathon.’ 

The last one (inscription) consists only of the letters x. This is on the rim of 
a polished alabaster vase, much like Dr. Ward’s Fig. 3, in both structure and style 
of the letters. Whether it is a piece of the same vase I am unable to tell, as I 
had no opportunity to compare the two. 

Among the inscriptions of the former collection is one which escaped Dr. 
Ward’s notice. It is on a jar similar to those figured by him in the Proceedings 
for May, 1874, above, and consists of two words, or a double word, of which 
the first reads 5y3, and the second appears to read Ww. This is the name of a 
well-known god, the same as Apollo Amyclean; Ww being equivalent to éxaty- 
BéAog or éExdepyoc or KAvTérofoc. And I am not sure that the second word on the 
other two jars may not be read as two letters, viz: 7M; which is a well-known 
title of the same god. means lightning, means arrow. If this is true, 
then all three are vessels dedicated to Baal Resheph, Baal Hhéts (I represent 
Sadi by ts for definiteness, though I do not otherwise approve it), or Resheph 
Hhéts. or Resheph Michal, or Apollo Amyclean. This is the same god to whom 
the British Museum bi-lingual was dedicated, which furnished the key to the 
Cypriote writing. 

6. On the Derivative Conjugations of the Sanskrit Verb, by 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney began with calling attention to the often noticed contrast between 
the Semitic and Indo-European verbs in regard to their structure; the latter tend- 
ing to develop into an affluence of tense and mode forms; the other narrowly 
limited in this respect, but making instead a rich assortment of so-called conjuga- 
tions (causative, intensive, conative, reflexive, etc.). But this difference, striking 
and important as it may be, is yet less fundamental than it appears. On the one 
hand, the latest views of the history of Indo-European verb structure regard it 
as built up on a very narrow tense-foundation—a present and a preterit— with a 
multiplication of forms of present-base, and the assignment of the forms made 
by them to other mode and tense uses; and, on the other hand, in at least one 
Indo-European language, the Sanskrit, a variety of derivative or secondary conju- 
gations have been wrought out which, though far inferior to the fullest Semitic 
(Arabic, for example), are yet worthy to be compared to it—namely, passive, in- 
tensive, desiderative, and causative. The main object of the author in this paper 
was (following out an intimation given by him in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1876, p. 8) to examine the development of the second- 
ary conjugations, and to point out that they are originally present-systems only, 
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which have been by recent additions expanded into fuller verb-systems. In the 
classical Sanskrit, the base of, the present-system is formed in a variety of ways, 
all practically equivalent with one another and with the simple root, and each 

_verb forms in general only one present; in the Veda, the occurrence is very fre- 
quent of two or more present-systems of the same verb; and a careful examina- 
tion will perhaps show in Vedic usage signs of that difference of meaning by 
which it is generally believed that they must in all cases have been distinguished 
from one another. If the secondary conjugations be regarded as properly belong- 
ing in the same category by their origin, their retention or acquisition of a sepa- 
rate significance of their own beside that of the primary present will have given 
them in the apprehension of the language-users a degree of independence which 
led to their being filled out in some degree with the other usual parts of the 
verbal structure. 

The passive conjugation is most clearly and undeniably of this character, and 
Delbriick (Altind. Verbum) has not hesitated to treat it as a present-system only, 
standing in the same relation to the ya-class (4th), as the d-class (6th) to the a- 
class (Ist). All that belongs to it further is a peculiar 3d. sing. aorist ; for the 
special forms of the other tense-systems allowed by the grammarians are wholly 
unknown to the earlier language, and hardly if at all, to be found in the later. 

The other conjugations have been extended, more or less, by the addition of 
perfect, aorist, and future tense-systems, and of verbal nouns and participles. 

As for the perfect, the Rig-Veda (alone) has two cases of a real intensive per- 
fect, which it is not difficult to regard as purely sporadic analogical formations. 
Elsewhere, the secondary perfect is made by prefixing the accusative of a deriva- 
tive verbal noun in d to the perfect tense of an auxiliary—usually, the verb kar, 
‘do.’ But this is almost wholly unknown in the Vedic language: the four Vedas 
furnish only a single example belonging to a secondary conjugation (viz. gamaydri 
cakdra, AV.); and, beside it, one from a primary conjugation (viz. vida’ cakdra, 
TS.). For where the formation begins to appear, it is made as often to eke out the 
primary conjugation as the secondary; and the derivative in dm is found even 
from reduplicated present bases, as juhavdm, bibhaydm. 

The causative is the only secondary conjugation to which belongs an aorist of 
any account; and the causative aorist has nothing to do originally with the other 
causative forms; it is not of the same blood with the rest, but only married into 
their family. The causative conjugation itself is neither from the beginning nor 
exclusively causative; it is, as all the best opinion holds now, a denominative 
formation, which wins in part a causative value, in much the same way as some 
of the Latin and Germanic derivative verbs; and a certain kinship of meaning 
leads to the gradual assignment of the reduplicated aorist as adjunct to the for- 
mation; their union is only in process, not yet accomplished, in the early Vedic 


language. 

Tetiate of the other secondary conjugations are almost wholly wanting both in 
the Vedas andin the Brahmanas. The only exceptions noticed have been an 
example or two of the ish-formation from denominative bases. 

The creation of futures, in ishydémi etc.. begins a little earlier, and in the causa- 
tive, to which the adjunction of the reduplicated aorist gave soonest something 
of the aspect and value of a whole conjugation. The Rig-Veda has two exam- 
ples of causative future forms; the Atharvan, two more; the two branches of 
the Yajus (in personal forms), four more; and they begin to grow somewhat more 
common in the Brahmanas. Futures of intensive and desiderative conjugation 
— to appear in the Brahmana period, and continue aiways to be excessively 


as examination of the verbal nouns and adjectives—in tum, tud, tavya, ta, etc. 
—would not yield a different result: they begin to appear in late Vedic time, and 
become gradually more frequent. Of the infinitive in dhyat, to be sure, even the 
Rig-Veda contains a number coming from “causative” bases; but, considering 
such cases as pibadhyai and vdvrdhadhyai, this signifies nothing. 

Of what may be called tertiary conjugations—passives, desideratives, etc., from 
causative and other secondary bases—the Vedas contain nothing; and, except the 
causative-passive, they are only sporadic even in the Brahmanas. 

Intensive and desiderative forms are so rare throughout the later literature that 
it is very difficult to lay down any laws as to their occurrence. There is hardly 
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any other part of Sanskrit grammar, therefore, which stands in more pressing 
need of being put upon the vasis of the actual facts of the language, instead of 
the rules, always destitute of perspective, of the Hindu grammarians. 


7. An Enumeration of certain Verb-forms from the Catapatha 
Brahmana, by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


Having lately had occasion, Prof. Avery said, to look through the text of the 
Catapatha Brahmana in order to excerpt certain verb-forms, he desired to present 
a brief summary of the results, as compared with those from other texts previously 
examined. 

Of subjunctive forms, there are over 550 in this Brahmana, against 100 in the 
Aitareya, and over 1400 in the Rig-Veda. But those of the third class (coincident 
with augmentless preterits), which in RV. were nearly half of the whole number, 
have become very rare (only 3 per cent. against 10 in AB.): and those of the 
first class (with mode vowel and primary endings) have risen from less than a 
quarter in RV. to half and more in AB. and (B. The use of the preterits in 
indicative sense without an augment is almost extinct; there are but two or 
three instances of it. 

The imperative ending /dé¢ is rarer than in AB. 

The occurrences of aorist-forms number 416 (against 175 in AB. and 2,609 in 
RV.). They are almost equally divided between the simple and sibilant aorists, 
while the former predominate in AB. (56 per cent.) and still more in RV. (71 per 
cent.). The root-aorist (as agdm) has nearly half the whole number, and the 
s-aorist (as adrdksham) more than a quarter 

The sibilant future and its preterit, the “ conditional,” are very common ; the 
former has 425 occurrences (AB. 92; RV. 15), and the latter 53 (AB. 3; RV. 1). 
An anomalous form is agnuvishyimahe. The future participle is much used along 
with as or bhé in a verbal sense. 

Desideratives and denominatives are nearly as numerous as in the Rig-Veda; 
but of intensives only 30 were noted. 

Infinitives, with the endings am, tum, tave, tavai, and tos, occur 116 times. 

In conclusion, Prof. Avery stated it as his impression derived from the compar- 
ative statistics of the verb-forms in the Aitareya and (atapatha Brahmanas, that 
the current opinion of the greater antiquity of the former is well-founded. 


8. On Demonstrative Roots and Case-Formation, by Prof. M. 
W. Easton, of Knoxville, Tenn.; read by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


This discussion was suggested by Prof Sayce’s work on Comparative Philology, 
and was in good part an argument against the views put forth by that author 
upon the points in question. After a general characterization of the work, and an 
explanation of the peculiar point of view of the author, as a Semitic scholar, it 
proceeded to state the latter’s hypothesis. He holds that inflection could never 
have been reached through such preparatory stages as the isolating and inflective, 
and that Indo-European language must have presented flexions from the first. 
He regards the pronominal elements as far too colorless to have led to a system of 
case-inflections, and would trace these rather to meaningless elements previously 
existing in the spoken language, which were appropriated, when occasion arose, 
to designating more clearly the relations of case. He thinks a certain child’s 
habit of turning such words as dog and come into dogo and como perhaps a “rever- 
sion to that primitive tendency of men to round off their words with merely 
euphonic suffixes which appears so plainly in the case-endings of the Semitic 
tongues.” Dr. Easton maintains, as against these doctrines, that the genesis of 
inflective forms from agglutinative has been established by sufficient evidence ; 
that the assumption of a native disposition to inflected speech, antedating the 
manifestation of inflection in the language, is to the last degree obscure; and 
that to regard random and meaningless sounds as less colorless material for case- 
endings than demonstrative roots is wanting in plausibility. He then goes on to 
show what is involved in the reduction of the roots to their case-forming use— 
while also allowing that some variety of means may have heen adopted, and 
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describing the office of reduplication. The primitive demonstratives were not 
vague and indeterminate. The assumption of a great number of demonstratives 
is not necessary: it is usual in all growth that economy appears in the material 
employed—as the hairg nails, horns, and cornea are transformations of the same 
epithelial cell. Time, and the long-continued successive addition of slight modifi- 
cations, were the sufficient agents. The present function of a part is by no means 
necessarily the function of that part at its first appearance. In circumstances 
where little is to be said, and relating to a limited circle of interests. almost any 
description of verbal machinery will suffice. Mutual accord and sympathy is 
always an essential element in communication. Gestures lent their aid. The 
remotest speech may have been not unlike a series of interjections, coupled with 
explanatory signs. In such conditions, no indefiniteness of parts could prevent 
the whole from being distinct. Language, to add to its resources, simply adopts 
what happens to be the nearest material; the process is never one that can be 
logically accurate, since the use of an older word in a new meaning is of course 
always attended by a certain degree of distortion of its proper use, and frequently 
by a violent figurative transfer. 

The pronominal hypothesis best explains the further advance of Indo-European 
language to inflection. That is the best material for such a purpose which can be 
most easily transformed, phonetically and in meaning; and the demonstratives 
possess eminently this character. Auxiliary words of more substance would have 
been much slower to cast off an agglutinative value. 


After the reading of this communication, the Society passed a 
vote of thanks to the Academy for the use of its room, and 
adjourned, to meet again in New Haven on the 23d of October, 
1878. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


June, 1871—JuNE, 1878. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. New Series. Vol. ix, 


pt. 2. Cambridge, 1873. 4. 
Proceedings of do. do. Vol. viii, p. 137—xiii, pt. 1. Boston, 1869-77. 8°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. No. 56-70. Worcester, 
1871-78. 8°. 


From the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Modern Arabic.—Psalms. Beirut, 1864. 16° 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1809. 12°. 
Alexander’s Evidences. “ 1851. 12°. 
Schneider on Superstitions of the Kast. “« e564. 12°. 
On Prayer and Fasting. “ 1866. 12°. 
On Rites and Ceremonies. “1864. 12°. 
Peep of Day. “1862. 12°. 
Union Questions. “ da. 19°. 
Songs for Children. “« 1862. 16°. 
Robinson Crusoe. 49°. 
First Reader. “ 1862. 12°. 
Book-keeping. “1859. 8°. 
Selections from Arab Poets. 
NAsif el-YAziji, Rhetoric. 
Bitras el-Bistani, Lecture on Arab Morals. “1859. 8°. 
Meshaka on the Nature and Duties of the Priesthood. “ =: 1852. 12°, 

Arguments of the Gospel against the falsehoods 

of the Papacy. “1864. 12°. 
Sulaiman on the Nusarian Religion. “ 1868. 12°. 
Miscellanies. 8°. 
Ancient Armenian.—Psalms. Smyrna, 1843. 16°. 
—— The same. 2 vols. London, 1859. ~*6°. 
—— The same. New York, 1865. 12°. 
New Testament. 2 vols. Smyrna, 1838. 16°. 
—— The same. London, 1859. 12°. 
Acts and Epistles. Smyrna, 1843. 16°. 

New Testament in Ancient and Modern Armenian. Constantinople, 
1856. 8°. 

Modern Armenian.—Bible, with references. New York, 1862. 8°. 
Bible. 1859. 8°. 
Psalms. 1865. 8°. 

—— The same va 1864. 16°. 
—— The same Smyrna, 1843. 16°. 
New Testament. New York, 1865. 8°. 
—— The same. Smyrna, 1842. 12°. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. New York, 1858. 16°. 
Sermons by W. Goodell. 1870. 
Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on Repentance. Smyrna, 1839. 16°. 
Hopkins’s Evidences of Christianity. Coustantinople, 1863. 12°. 
Jones’s Catechism. 1856. ‘2°, 


Modern Armenian.—James’s Anxious Inquirer. 
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Constantinople, 1859. 16°. 


Lucille, by Adolphe Monod. 1854. 12°. 
Wayland’s Moral Science. 1859. 12°. 
Commentary on Matthew and Mark, by K. H. Wheeler. “ 1864. 12°. 
Christian Theology. by G. W. Wood and E. Riggs. = 1866. 8°. 
Daily Meditations. “ 1856. 16°. 
On the Keeping of the Heart. m 1854, 12°. 
On Repentance. us 1860. 12°. 
Guide for members of the Armenian Evangelical 
Church. 1855. 12°. 
Hymn Book. “ 1857. 16°. 
Hymns for Children, with music. = 1860. 8°. 
Christian Doctrine. New York, 1861. 16°. 
Scripture Texts. " 1860, 12°. 
Child’s Entertainer. Smyrna, 1838. 12°. 
Christ’s Invitation to Children. “ 1852. 16°. 
Arithmetic. Constantinople, 1857. 12°. 
Key to. 7 1858. 12°. 
Geography. 1861. 12°. 
Modern Armenian Grammar, by Kirejjian. “ 1864, 12°. 
Modern Armenian Reader. * 1858. 8°. 


Magazine of Useful Knowledge. Vol. 5, 7. 


Smyrna and Constantinople, 1844-54. 4°. 


Bulgarian.—Genesis. 
Psalms. 
New Testament. 
—— The same. 
—— The same. 


Constantinople, 1857. 12°. 
London, 1857. 12°. 

1859. 8°. 
Constantinople, 1866. 12°. 


Commentary on Matthew chap. 10-21 by Morse and Byington. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Christian Doctrine. 

Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on the Soul. 
On the Reading of the Scriptures. 
Primer. 

Family Almanac. 


Gospels and Acts 
Acts to Phillippians 
Gospel of Luke. 
Acts. 
Gutzlaff’s Life of Moses. 
Precious Instructions of Jesus. 
Milne’s Dialogues between two friends. 
—— The same. 
Medhurst’s History of Java. 
On the duty of worshiping the true God. 
On God and Jesus. 
On Ma Tsu, the Goddess of Sailors. 
Hymn Book. 
in the Fuhchau Colloquial. 
Catechism 
Christian Trimetrica) Classic. 
Cherokee.—New Testament. 
Singing Book. 
Choctaw.--Genesis to Deuteronomy. 
Gallaudet’s Scripture Biography. 
Come to Jesus. By Rev. C. C. Copeland. 
Triumphant Deaths of Pious Children. 
Religious Tracts. 
Hymn Book. 


Chinese.—New Testament in the Fuhchau Colloquial. 


1866. 32°. 
Constantinople. 12°. 
" 1866. 12°. 

1862. 12°. 

1871. 12°. 

1864. 12°. 

= 1861. 12°. 

1870. 8°. 


Fuhchau, 1863. 8°. 

1866. 8°. 

1866. 8°. 
Singapore, c. 1838. 8°. 
c. 1838. 


1836. 8°. 
1836. 8°. 
1836. 8°. 
n. p., n. d. 12°. 


Batavia, c. 1830. 8°. 
Singapore. n.d. 16°. 


n.d. 16° 
n.d. 16° 
Malacca, 1835. 8° 


Fuhchau, 1865. 8°. 


1853. 8°. 

n.d. 16°. 

New York, 1860. 12°. 

Boston, 1846. obl. 12°. 

New York, 1867. 12°. 
“ 


nd. 16°. 

* 1860. 16°. 
Boston, 1835. 16°. 
“1835. 16°. 


“ 1858. 16°. 
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Choctaw.—Spelling Book. Boston, 1830. 16°. 
Reader. Union, 1836. 12°. 
Dakota.—New Testament. New York, 1866. 12°. 
Precept upon Precept. n.d. 16°. 
Hymns. . 
English and Dakota Vocabulary. “ 1852. 8°. 
Ancient Greek.—Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Athens, 1832. 12°. 
Modern Greek.—Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. * 1839. 8°. 
Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on Repentance. . 1840. 12°. 
Collection of useful and instructive readings. 2 v. “ 1853-54. 12°. 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. ~ 1831. 12°. 
Barth’s Church History. Smyrna, 1848. 12°, 
Payson’s Thoughts. 1842. 16°. 
Woodbridge’s Elementary Geography. 6 1835. 12°. 
—— The same. 2d ed. “ 1843. 12°. 
Mother’s Manual. 1842. 16°, 
Infant School Manual. “ 1841. 12°. 
Repertory of Useful Knowledge. “ 1837-39. 4°. 
Primer. 3d ed. 1831. 12°. 
—— The same. 7th ed. . 1838. 12°. 
Peter Parley’s Geography for Children. Malta, 1832. 12°. 
Arithmetic. “1832, 12°. 
Little Anna. “ «1829. 16°. 
Sacred Music. Constantinople, 1858. obl. 12°. 
Guzerati.—Gospel of Matthew. Surat, 1837. 8°. 
Mark. 
Hawaiian.—Bible. Honolulu, 1843. 4°. 
Bible with references. New York, 1868 roy. 8°. 
New Testament * 1857. 12°. 
New Testament. . 1869. 18°. 
New Testament and Psalms. " 1869. 18°. 
Bible Dictionary. * 1872. 12°. 
Pioneer Boy [Life of Abraham Lincoln.]} " 1869. 12°, 
Daily Food. “ 1860. 16°. 
Primer. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Honolulu, 1842. 16°. 
Bible Lessons. 1840. 12°, 
Bible Question Book. “ 1866. 12°, 
Children’s 1865. 12°, 
Alexander (W. P.) Evidences of Christianity. ss 1863. 12°. 
Theological Text Book. " 1861. 12°, 
Armstrony’s Moral Philosophy. “1847. 12°, 
Sermons. “ 1841. 12°, 
Hawaiian Instructor. Vol. 1-4. “ 1834-39. 4°. 
Atlas. 1844. 4°. 
Leonard’s Arithmetic. * 1852. 12°, 
phy. Oahu, 1832. 12°. 
Woodbridge’s Geography. “1845. 12°. 
Anatomy. 1838. 12°. 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 1847. 24°, 
Bible Questions. “1864. 16°. 
Gallaudet’s Youth’s Book on Natural Theology. Lahainaluna, 1842. 12° 
History of Quadrupeds. 1834. 12°. 
Biblical Geography. “ 1835. 12°. 
—— The same. 2d ed. - 1838. 12°. 
Hymn Book. Oahu, 1834. 16°. 
Hymn Book. Honolulu, 1864. 16°. 
Hymn Book. New York, 1872. 16°. 
Children’s Lyre, with music. 
Hawaiian Lyre. Honolulu, 1835. obl. 4°. 
Constitution and Laws of the Hawaiian Islands. “ 1841. 12°. 


—— The same translated into English. Lahainaluna, 1842. 12°, 
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Hawaiian.—Child’s Teacher, monthly. 1837. 
Bailey’s Algebra. Boston, 1858. 
Micronesian.—Matthew, John, and Ephesians. New York, 1866. 


Malay.— Psalter, with the order for Morning and Evening Prayers. 
Penang, 1836. 


Marathi.—Genesis, Deuteronomy, Judges, Psalms, Chronicles, Ezra, 


Nehemiah, Esther, Romans, and Revelation. 1836-40. 
Pentateuch. Bombay, 1842. 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament. 5g 
Acts. “ 1847. 
Commentary on Matthew. * 1858. 
Barth’s Church History. - 1850. 
Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on the Soul. - 1844. 
Topical Questions on the Scriptures. + 1846. 
Examination of Religions. Parts 1, 2. “ 1856-58. 
Memoir of Mrs. Munger. ” 1858. 
Nature’s Wonders. 1853. 
Theological Class Book. " 1857. 
Scripture Manual. sad 1857. 
Life of Muhammad. . 1853. 
Mother at Home. x 1852. 
Bible Stories. 4 1852. 
Questions on Geography “ 1867. 
Hymns for Worship ae. Songs for Children. = 1866. 
First Book for Children. Lithographed. Bombay, 1838. 
History of Jesus Christ. * 1841. 
Hymns. n. p., n. d. 
Instructive Stories. 
Child at Home. 
Volume of tracts. 


Gospel of Matthew in English, Marathi, Guzerati, Hindustani, 
and Sanskrit. 


Sinhdsanabattisi. Lithographed. Bombay, 1854. 
Mpongwe.—Genesis, part of Exodus, Proverbs, and Acts. New York, 1869. 
Kpistles of Paul. “s 1867. 
Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude, and the Apocalypse. 
New York, 1869. 
Gospel of Luke. 

Ojibwa.—Gospel of John. Boston, 1838. 
Acts. 1838. 
Epistles of John. “i 1840. 
Bible Stories. “ 1835. 
Hymns. 1844. 
Peep of Day. . 1844. 

Siamese.—Gospel of John. Bangkok, 1849. 
Life of Christ. * n. d. 
History of Joseph. - 1847. 
Almanac. 1850. 
Ride on the Calf. . n. d. 

Ancient Syriac.—Acts and Romans. Oroomiah, 1841. 

Modern Syriac.—New Testament with marginal references. “ 1860. 
New Testament 1866. 
Commentary on Genesis. * 1867. 

Exodus. 1869. 
the Minor Prophets. 1861. 
Matthew. 1865. 
Biblical Geography and Chronology. " 1856. 
Pastoral Theology. 1863. 
Hymns. 1860. 
Sabbath School Hymn Book. ” 1866. 


Twelve Short Sermons. at 1845. 


12°. 
12°. 
12°. 


8°. 
8°. 
8°. 
24°. 
8°. 
4°, 
12°. 
12°. 
12°. 
12°, 
12°. 
12°. | 
12°. 
24°. 
8°. 
12°. 
it 
12°. 
12°. 
24°, 
16°. 
16°. 
12°. 
12°. 
16°. 
16°. 
16°. 
16°. 
12°. 
12°. 
12°. 
12°. 
16°. 
16°. | 
12°. | 
12°. 
18°. 
16°. 
8°. 
4°. | 
4°. 
8°. 
8°. 
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12° 
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Modern Syriac.—Doctrinal questions and answers. Oroomiah, 1848. 12°. 
The Papacy. “ 1855. 12°. 
Proof Texts. e 1865. 16. 
On Intemperance. 1843. 12°. 
The Great Salvation. “ 1842. 12°. 
Sabbath School Question book. “ 1856. 12°. 
On the Sins and Follies of Childhood. ” 1842. 16°. 
The Christian Sabbath. “ 1844, 12° 
Stoddard’s Outlines of Theo'ogy. “ 1857. 4. 
Wayland’s Moral Science. 1867. 12°. 
Doodridge’s Rise and Progress. 1857. 4°. 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. “ 1854. 12°. 

Reformed Pastor. “ 1864. 12. 
Dairyman’s Daughter. 1846. 12°. 
Night of Toil. “ 1870. 12°. 
Faithful Promiser. 1865. 16°. 
Helps to the Reading of the Scriptures. " 1845. 12°. 
The Faith of Protestants. “ 1865. 12°. 
Confession of Faith, Book of Discipline, and Westminster 

Catechism. Oroomiah, 1862. 12°. 
The Marriage Rite. 1858. 12°, 
Little Jane. 1848. 8”. 
Geography. a 1850. 8°. 
Elements of Algebra. . 1864. 12°. 
Arithmetic. 1849. 8. 
Spelling Book. ” 1864, 12°. 
Medical Hints. 1863. 12°. 
Questions on Mitchell’s Outline Maps. ‘ 1859. sm. 4°, 
Paradigms of the Modern Syriac Verb. ‘i 1856. 16°. 
Outlines of Persian Grammar. “1861. sm. 4°. 

Tamil.—Bible. Madras, n.d. 16°. 
New Testament with references. 
New Testament. “ 1858. 16°, 
—tThe same. 1864. 8°. 
New Testament and Psalms. “1860. 12°. 
Gospels, with Luke in Hindustani. “« 1868. 26°. 
Gospel of John in English and Tamil. “1836. 12°. 
Gospel of Mark. n.p.n.d. 24°. 
Proverbs of Solomon. Manepy, 1837. 24°. 
Bible History. Jaffna, 1857. 24°. 
Biblical Geography. 1868. 8°. 
The Bazaar Book, or Vernacular Preacher’s Companion. Madras, 1865. — 8°. 
Pike’s Persuasives to Early Piety. “ 1053. 16°. 
Lamp of Truth. Vol. 3-5. “ 1863-65. 8°. 
The Old Path. By the Rev. Ashton Dibb. ” 1863. 12°. 
Union Prayer Meeting Hymn Book. nd. 8°. 


Geographical Primer. 1861. 8°. 
Tamil Hymns and Hymns for Children. Manepy and Jaffna, 1862. 24°. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1861. 16°. 
Daily Monitor. — n.d. 32°. 
Page's Introduction to Geography. “ 1862. 24°. 
Geography. 1866. 24°. 
Arithmetic. 1866, 24°. 


Midwifery, adapted and translated by S. F. Green, M.D., * 108%. XS". 
Surgery, translated by Danforth, edited by Green. “ 1867. 12°. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. Madras, 1857. 12°. 
Tracts. 5 vols. v.d 
Reading Book. Nellore, 1827. 8°. 


Williams, Triumph of the Gospel in the South Sea Islands. 
Nagercoil, 1859. 12°. 
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Tamil.—German Tunes for the Hymn-books of the Evang. Luth. Miss. 


in India. Madras, 1865. 
Ceylon Almanac for 1834. Colombo, 1834. 8°. 
Four Tamil books. 8° and 16°. 
Telugu.—Hitavadi, an Illustrated Telugu Magazine. Vol.i-iv. Mad- 
ras. 1862-5. 8°. 
Panchatantra or Panchopakhyana. Five Collections of Stories, with 
an introductory sketch by John Garrett. Bangalore, 1864. 12°. 
The Jewel Mine of Salvation, a Telugu poem with its prose 
version. Madras, 1849. 16°. 
Turkish.—New Testament. Constantinople, 1866. 16°. 
Commentary on Matthew and Mark. " 1860. 8°. 
the Sermon on the Mount. 1863. 8°. 
The Faith of Protestants. - 1868. 12°. 
Armeno-Turkish.—Psalms. 16°. 
New Testament. ae 1858. 16°. 
Analytical Concordance of the Bible. “ 1857. 12°. 
Commentary on Matthew. 1860. 8”. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. “6 1864. 12°. 
Lives of the Prophets. - 1854. 12°. 
Origin of Forms and Ceremonies in the Church. 4 1857. 12°, 
Catholicism and Protestantism compared, by C. Hamlin. “ 1860. 12°. 
Sermons by W. Goodell - 1864. 12°. 
Westminster Cathechism. 1864. 12°. 
Hymn Book. 1860. 16°. 
Primer. 1866. 12°. 
Jones’s Catechism. Smyrna, 1848. 
Daillé’s Right use of the Fathers in controversy. ” 1845. 16°. 
Catechism. New York, i861. 16°. 
Greco-Turkish..—New Testament. Athens, 1838. 8°. 
Gallaudet’s Child’s Book on the Soul. 29 1840. 12°. 
Tracts. 1839. 8°. 
Zulu—Kzra, I and IT Kings, Daniel. Esidumbini, 1868-9. 12°. 
Gospel of John. Durban, 1860. 12°. 
Acts. Emsunduzi, 1859. 
Romans. Port Natal, 1854. 16°. 
Primer. New York, n. d. 12°. 
Geography. 1862. 12°. 


The Morning Star. a monthly newspaper. Vol. 1-3. 
Esidumbini, 1861-3. 4°. 


Hymn Book. Natal, 1864. 16°. 


Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Criminal Law. By John D. Mayne. 
2d ed. Madras, 1865. 8°. 

God the object of Christian faith, the subject of Hindu speculation. By the Rev. 
Ch. Egbert Kennet. Madras, 1863. 8°. 

Report of the Madras Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for 1862-3. Madras, 1863. 8°. 

Story of the Morning Star. By Rev. Hiram Bingham, Jr. Boston, 1866. 16°. 


From Rev, Rufus Anderson, D.D. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to the Oriental Churches. By Rufus Anderson. Boston, 1872. 2 v. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xiv, pt. 3, xv, pt. 1, 2. 
Philadelphia, 1871-75. 4°. 
Proceedings do. No. 86-100. .Philad., 1871-78. 8°. 
List of surviving members. 1878. 8°. 
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From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica. Old Series, no. 222-232, 234-6; New Series, no. 119-20, 
122, 141, 149, 157, 162-3, 168, 176-7, 179-220, 222, 224-86, 288-91, 293-9, 
301-4, 308-13, 315-48, 351-7, 362-3, viz. : 

The Taittiriya Sanhitéd. Fase. 25-27, 29. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana. Fasc. 23, 24. 

The Taittiriya Aranyaka. Fasc. 9-11. 

The Mimansd Dars’ana. Fasc. 9-12. 

The Sahitya Darpana translated. Fasc. 4. 

The S’rauta Sutra of As’valdyana. Fase. 11. 

The Nitisdra. Fase. 4. 

The Tandya Mahdbrahmana. Fase. 4-19. 

Ibn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Vol. i, fase. 14, 15; iv, 8-10 and suppl. 

The Ain i Akbari. Fasc. 4-16. 
The Same. Translated from the original Persian by H. Blochmann. Vol. i, 

fase. 1-6. 8°. 

The Muntakhab al-Lubab. Fasc. 14-18. 

The Bddshah Namah, Index of names of persons and geographical names 
occurring in. By Maulavi Abdur Rahim. 1 fase. 

The Alamgirndmah. Index of names in, ete. By Maulawi Abudulhay. 1 fase. 

The Agni Purana, a system of Hindu mythology and tradition. Edited by 
Harachandra Vidydbhushana. Fasc. 1-4, 6-9. 

The S’rauta Sutra of Latydyana, with the Commentary of Agniswami. Edited 
by Anandachandra Vedantavagis’a. Fasc. 1-9. 

The Séma Veda Sanhité, with the Commentary of Sdyana Achdrya. Edited 
by Satyavrata Samas’rami. Vol. i-iv, fase. 1. 

The Chaturvarga Chintamani, by Hemadri. Edited by Pandita Bharatachandra 
S‘iromani. Vol. i, ii, fase. 1-6. 

The Atharvana Upanishads, with the Commentary of Narayana. Edited by 
Ramamaya Tarkaratna. Fasc. 1-4. 

The Chhandah Stitra of Pingala Acharya, with the Commentary of Haldyudha. 
Edited by Pandita Vis’vanatha S’dstri. Fase. 1, 2. 

The Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra. with a commentary by the editor, Chandrakanta 
Tarkdlankara. Fasc. 1-4, 6. 

The Nrisinha Tapani of the Atharva Veda, with the Commentary of S’ankara 
Acharya. Edited by Ramamaya Tarkaratna. 3 fase. 
The Gopala Tapani of the Atharva Veda, with the Commentary of Vis’ves’vara. 
Edited by Harachandra Vidyabhishana and Vis’vandtha S’dstri. 1 fase. 
The Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva Veda. Edited by Harachandra 
Vidyabhushana. Fasc. 1, 2. 

The Brahma Sutras, with the Commentary of S’ankardcharya, translated into 
English by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. Fase. 1. 

The Katantra, with the Commentary of Durgasimha. Edited with notes and 
indexes by Julius Eggeling. Fasc. 1-4. ° 

The Prithiraja Rasau of Chand Bardai, in the original Old Hindi. Pt. i. fase. 1, 
edited by John Beames; pt. ii, fase. 1, edited by Rev. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

The Bhamati, a gloss on S’ankara Acharya’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
by Vachaspati Mis’ra. Edited by Pandit Bala S’dstri. Fasc. 1-3. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka of the Rig Veda with the Commentary of Sdéyana 
Acharya. Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra. Fasc. 1-5. 

The Taittiriya Pratis’akhya with the Commentary entitled the Tribhishyaratna. 
Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra. 3 fasc. 

The Madsir i Alamgiri of Muhammad Sdqi Musta’idd Khén. Edited by Mau- 
lawi Aghd Ahmad ’Alf. Fase. 1-6. 

The Farhang i Rashidi, by Mullé ’Abdur-Rashid, of Tattah. Edited and 
annotated by Maulawi Zulfaquér Fasc. 1-14. 

The Tabakat-i-Nasiri of Minhaj-i-Saraj. Translated from the Persian by Major 
H. G. Raverty. Fasc. 1-8. 

The Akbarndmah by Abul Fazli Mubaraki’Allami. Vol. i, fase. 1, 2, edited by 
Agha Ahmad ’Ali. Vol. i, fase. 3-6, ii fase. 1. edited by Maulawi ’Abd-ur-Rahim. 

The Haft Asmén or History of the Masnawi of the Persians, by the late 
Maulawi Agha Ahmad ’Ah. 1 fase. 
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From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. i—v, pt. 2. Yokohama, 
1874-77. 8° 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal Asiatique. 2¢ sér., t. ii—xvi; 3¢ sér., t. i—xiv; 4¢ sér., t. i—xvi; 6¢ sér., 
t. xv, no. 3—xx: 7¢sér., t. i—xi, no. 1. (Wanting Mai—Décembre 1847, Avril 
1873). Paris, 1828-78. 8°. 


From the Astor Library. 
Annual report of the trustees of the Astor Library. Albany, 1876. 8°. 


From Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston. 


I koku sho moku guai shu. [Catalogue of Chinese books]. Yedo, 1819. 6 v. 
Kin dai cho jutsu moku roku. [Catalogue of modern Japanese books]. Yedo, 
n. d. 5 v. 


From Rev. J. G. Auer. D.D., of West Africa. 


Elements of the Gedebo language. By the Rev. J.G. Auer. Stuttgart, 1870. 16°. 

Barth’s Bible History translated into the Gedebo language [by the Rev. J. G. 
Auer]. Stuttgart, 1871. 16°. 

The Book of Psalms in G’debo, translated from the Hebrew [by the Rev. J. G. 
Auer]. Basel, 1872. 16°. 

Primer and Reader in the Kru language. Stuttgart, 1873. 8°. 

Hymns for the Church and Family in the Kru language. [By the Rev. J. G. 
Auer]. Basel, 1873. 16°. 


From Rev. H. N. Barnum. 
Kurdish Primer. New York, 1868. 16°. 
From M. Paul Bataillard. 


Les derniers travaux relatifs aux Bohémiens dans l'Europe orientale, par Paul 
Bataillard. [Extraits de la Revue Critique, 1870-71.] Paris, 1872. roy. 8°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xxx-xxvi. Batavia, 1863-72. 4°. 

Sa de algemeene en Bestuurs-Vergaderingen. Deel i-xi. Batavia, 
1862-73. 

Catalogus der Bibliotheek, door Mr. J. A. Van der Chijs, Bibliothecaris. Batavia, 
1864. 8°. 

Eerste verfolg Catalogus der Bibliotheek en Catalogus der Maleische, Javaansche, 
en Kawi Handschriften. Batavia, 1872. 8° 

Codicum Arabicorum catalogum inchoatum a Doct. A. Friederich absolvit indici- 
busque instruxit L. W. C. Van den Berg. Batavia, 1873. 8°. 

Alphabetische Lijst van Land-, Zee-, Rivier-, Wind-, Storm-, en andere Kaarten 
toebehoorende aan... Batavia, 1873. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde. Deel xi, xiii-xxi, 2. 
Batavia, 1863-74. 8°. 


From Rev. W. H. Benade, of Pittsburg. 


Ueber den chronologischen Werth der assyrischen Eponymen und einige Beriihr- 
ungspunkte mit der aegyptischen Chronologie, von R. Lepsius. [Aus den 
Abhand. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1869]. Berlin, 1869. 4°. 


From Robert L. Bensly, M.A. 


The missing fragment of the Latin translation of the fourth book of Ezra, dis- 
covered and edited with an introduction and notes by Robert L. Bensly, M.A. 
Cambridge, 1875. 4°. 
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From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 


Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, 1870-76. Berlin, 1871-77. 4°. 

Monatsberichte. 1871—1877, Jan., Feb. 1878. 1871-78. 8°. 

Inhaltsverzeichniss der Abhandlungen aus den Jahren 1822 bis 1872. Nach den 
Klassen geordnet. Berlin, 1873. 8°. 

Verzeichniss der Bibliothek. Berlin. 1874. 8°. 


From Dr. Bhao Daji, of Bombay. 


Mahabharata with the commentary of Nilakantha. 18 books. Bombay, 1863. 


obl. f°. 
Bhagavata Purana with the commentary of Qridharasvimin. 12 books. Bombay, 


1860. obl. 4°. 
Linga Purana with the commentary Civatoshani by Ganeca. 2 books. Lithogr. 
Bombay, 1857. obl. f°. 
Adhydtma Ramayana with the commentary of Rimavarman. Lithogr. Bombay, 
1857. obl. 
Paficadaci with the commentary of Rémakrshna. Lithogr. Bombay, 1863. obl. 
Pratishthamaydkha. Lithogr. Bombay, 1862. obl. 
Sanskaérakdustubha. by Anantadeva. Lithogr. Bombay, 1861. obl. 
Arydcataka by Mugdala. Lithogr. Bombay, 1860. obl. 
Dacdvatara-khanda-pragasti, by Hanumat. Lithogr. Bombay, 1860. obl. 
Candakaucika, by Aryakshemicvara. Lithogr. Bombay, 1860. obl. 
Kacinatha’s commentary on Qridhara’s explanation of the Vedastuti. Lithogr. 
Bombay, 1862. obl. 
Sdahityaséra with commentary. Lithogr. Bombay, 1860. obl. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. i, pt. 2—v, pt. 1. 
London, 1872-76. 8°. 
From Rev. H. Blodgett, D.D., of Peking. 
The New Testament translated into Mandarin by a committee of the Peking mis- 
sionaries. Peking, 1872. 8°. 
From Prof. Otto Bohtlingk. 
Indische Spriiche, Sanskrit und Deutsch, hrsg. von Otto Bohtlingk. 2te verm. 
ud verb. Aufl. 3 Theile. St. Petersburg, 1870-73. 8°. 
Zur Kritik und Erklarung verschiedener indischer Werke, von 0. Bohtlingk. 
[Extrait des Mélanges Asiat. T. vii.] St. Petersburg, 1876. 8°. 
From Professors Bohtlingk and Roth. 
Sanskrit Woérterbuch. Bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk und Rudolph Roth. Lief. 
44-58 (Schluss). St. Petersburg, 1870-76. 4°. 
From Dr. E. Bretschneider. 


On the study and value of Chinese botanical works. By E. Bretschneider. [Re- 
printed from the Chinese Recorder and Miss. Journal, vol. iii.] Foochow, 
1870-71. 8°. 

From William T. Brigham, Esq., of Boston. 


Contributions of a venerable savage to the ancient history of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Translated from the French of Jules Remy by William T. Brigham. 
Privately printed. Boston, 1868. 8°. 


From Rev. N. Brown, D.D., of Japan. 
A Japanese treatise on ancient swords. 3 pts. f°. 
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From Prof. G. Biihler, of Bombay. 


A transcript of an ancient Sanskrit MS. in the library of the Raja of Bikanir, con- 
taining the Paficapatalikaé, Dantyoshthavidhi, Kalatitaprayagcitta, Atharva-Veda 
Praticdkhya, Atharva-Veda Praticakhyamila. 23 ff. 6x12 in. 

Grants from Valabhi, 2 pts.; a new grant of Govinda III, Rathor; a grant of 
Chhittardjadeva, Mahdmandales’vara of the Konkana. By G. Bihler. [Re- 
printed from the Jndian Antiquary.] Bombay. 16°. 


From James Burgess, Esq., of Bombay. 
The Indian Antiquary, a journal of oriental research Pt. 75-80. Bombay, 


1878. 4°. 
From Sir George Campbell, M.P. 


Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Illustrated by lithographic portraits, copied 
from phategpaghe. By Edward Tuite Dalton. Calcutta, 1872. we. 


From Rev. M. M. Carle‘on, of Ambala, Northern India. 


MS. of the Adhydtma Ramdydna. Samvat 1868=A.D.1811. 161 ff. 6x12 in. 

MS. of the Paficadaci with Ra&makrshna’s commentary (imperfect). ff. 88-115 
(end). 6x12 in. 

MS. of the Sanskrta-maiijari. ff. 1-4. 4x8 in. 

Fragment of a Sanskrit MS. 8 ff. 74x6 in. 

MS. in the Bengali character. 50 ff. 12x9 in. 

The Sarasvati-prakriya. Lithogr. 1863. obl. 

First and Second Tankri Book. Lithogr. Mundi, 1870. 8°. 

Thirty-sixth annual report of the Lodiana Mission, for 1870. Lodiana, 1871. 8°. 


From Rev. C. H. Carpenter, of Rangoon. 


A revision of Dr. Wade's rules for the transliteration of foreign terms into Karen. 
Rangoon, 1875. 8°. 


From Mr. W. 8S. Chaplin, of Tokio, Japan. 


Fu tsu shin gon 20. Sg oe A of general truths]. A Buddhist work in Sanskrit 
and Chinese, with the Japanese pronunciation of the Sanskrit. 3 vols. 


From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania, 


Universitets Aarsberetning for 1869. Christiania, 1870. 8°. 

Bidrag til Kundskab om Christianiafjordens Fauna, af Michael Sars. II, III. 
Christ.. 1870-73. 4°. 

Die Pflanzenwelt Norwegens. Kin Beitrag zur Natur- und Culturgeschichte 
Nord-Europas. 2 Theile. Christ., 1871-75. 4°. 

Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, von Dr. C. P. 
Caspari. Ill. Christ., 1875. 8°. 

Le névé de Justedal et ses glaciers, par C. de Seue. Christ., 1870. 4°. 

Recherches sur la chronologie égyptienne, par J. Lieblein. "Christ., 1873. 8°. 

Die aegyptischen Denkmiiler in St. Petersburg, Helsingfors, TIpsala, und Copen- 
hagen, von J. Lieblein. Christ., 1873. 8°. 

Bidrag ti] den antike Philosophies Historie, af Dr. G. V. Lyng. Christ., 1869. 8°. 

Om den kvrenaiske Skole. By the same Christ, 1868. 8°. 

Anaxagoras og Atomistiken, af M. J. Monrad. Christ., 1870. 8°. 

Forekomster af Kise i visse Skiffere i Norge, af A. Heliand. Christ., 1873. 4°. 

Erstfortkomster i Séndhordland og paa Karméen. By the same. “ 1871. 8°. 

On the rise of land in Scandinavia, by 8. A. Sexe. Christ., 1872. 4°. 

Om en i Sommeren 1869 foretagen entomologisk Reise, af H. Siebke. Christ., 
1870. 8°. 

Magnetiske Underségelser foretagne i 1868 af K. A. H.Sinding. Christ., 1870. 8°. 

De vigtigste Udtryk for Begreberne Herre og Fyrste i de semitiske Sprog, af E. 
Blix. Kristiania, 1876. 8°. 

-- elser over Mynter fra Middelalderen fundne i 1866, af C. Schive. Christ., 
1869, 8°. 
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From Hyde Clarke, Esq., of London. 


Memoir on the Comparative Graramar of Egyptian, Coptic and Ude. By Hyde 
Clarke. London, 1873. 8°. 
Serpent and Siva Worship in Central America, Africa, and Asia. By Hyde Clarke. 


London, 1876. 8°. 
From Rev. Henry N. Cobb, of Millbrook, N. Y. 
New Testament and Psalms in Ancient Syriac. New York, 1874. 18°. 
From Sign. Guido Cora, of Turin. 
Cosmos; Communicazioni sui progressi della geografia, etc. No. 1. Torino, 
1873. roy. 8°. 
From Henri Cordier, Esq., of Shanghai. 


A ey of recent events in Tong-King. By Henri Cordier. Shanghai, 
1875. 8°. 


From the Marquis de Croizier. 


La Perse et les Persans. Nasr-Kddin-Schah, le nouvel Iran et l’équilibre asiatique, 
par le Marquis de Croizier. Paris, 1873. 8°. 


From Rev. J. N. Cushing. 
Grammar of the Shan language. By Rev. J. N. Cushing. Rangoon, 1871. 8°. 
From Mrs. C. H. Dall. Z 
The precepts of Jesus the guide to peace and happiness. Compiled from the four 
Gospels by Rammohun Roy, translated into Bengali and annotated by Rakhal 
Das Haldar. Calcutta, 1859. 8°. 
From Prof. O. Donner of Helsingfors. 


Vergleichendes Worterbuch der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen, von Dr. O. Donner. 
II. Helsingfors, 1876. 8°. 
Lieder der Lappen gesammelt von Dr. O. Donner. Helsingfors, 1876. 8°. 


From the Ethnological Society, Paris. 
Actes de la Société d’Ethnographie. No. 24-26, 29,35. Paris, 1872-4. 8°. 
Annuaire de la Société d’Ethnographie. 1877. Paris, 1877. 8°. 
From F. B. Forbes, Esq., of Shanghai. 
China’s Place in Philology; an attempt to show that the languages of Europe 
and Asia have a common origin. By Joseph Edkins. Lond. 1871. 8°. 
From Prof. P. E. Foucaua, of Paris. 
Le religieux chassé de la communauté. Conte bouddhique traduit du tibétain par 
P. E. Foucaux. [Extrait des Mémoires de l’Athénée Oriental.] Paris, 1872. 4°. 
From Mme. Mary Sumner and Prof. P. E. Foucauc. 
Les religieuses bouddhistes depuis Sakya-mouni jusqu’é nos jours, par Mme. 
Mary Sumner avec une introduction par P. E. Foucaux. Paris, 1873. 12°. 
From the Minister of Public Instruction of France. 
Mission nad a dirigée par M. Ernest Renan. Livr. 4-6. Paris, 1865-71. 
4° and f°. 
From William Gamble, Esq. 
Bible in Chinese. Shanghai, 1864-65. 32°. 
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der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xxv-xxxi. Leip- 
zig, 1871-77. 8°. 
Register zu Bd. xi-xx, xxi-xxx. Leipzig, 1872-77. 8°. 
Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht iiber die morgenlaindischen Studien, 1862-1867, 
von Dr. Richard Gosche. Heft I. Leipzig, 1871. 8°. 
Indische Studien hrsg. von Albrecht Weber. Bd. xi-xiv. Leipzig, 1871-76. 8°. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes: 
V, 4. Zur Sprache, Literatur und Dogmatik der Samaritaner, von Dr. Sumuel 
Kohn. Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 
VI, 1. Chronique de Josué le Stylite. Texte et traduction par M. labbé 
Paulin Martin. Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 
VI, 2. Paraskara’s Grhyasitras hrsg. von A. F. Stenzler. Heft. I. Text. 
Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 
VI, 3. Polemische und apologetische Literatur in arabischer Sprache von Moritz 
Steinschneider. Leipzig, 1877. 8°. 
Chronologie orientalischer Vélker von AlJbirdini, hrsg. von Dr. C. Edward Saehau. 
I. Halfte. Leipzig, 1876. 4°. 


From Pratépachandra Ghosha. 
Durgd PAja, with notes and illustrations by Pratapachandra Ghosha, B.A. Cal- 
cutta, 1871. 12°. 
From Prof. J. Gildemeister, of Bonn. 


Catalogus iibrorum manu scriptorum orientalium in bibliotheca academica 
Bonnensi servatorum. Adornavit Joannes Gildemeister. Bonnae, 1864-76. 4°. 


From Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 


A dictionary of the Chinook Jargon or Indian trade language of the North 
Pacific Coast. Victoria, B.C. 8°. 


From Rev. J. T. Gracey, of New York. 


Arabic MS. containing an acrostic poem on the Koran, Sur. 63, v. 9-11, by Sheikh 
Omuru al-Hajj, of Futah Toro. pp. 13. f°. 

Catalogue and report of the India Conference Theological Seminary at Bareilly, 
North-West Provinces, for 1877-78. Lucknow, 1878. 8°. 

Proceedings at the second meeting of the India Sunday School Union held at 
Allahabad, Dec., 1877. Lucknow, L878. 8°. 


From Prof. H. Grassmann, of Stettin. 
Rig Veda iibersetzt und mit kritischen und erlaiiternden Anmerkungen versehen 
von Hermann Grassmann. Leipzig, 1876-77. 2v. 8°. 
From Rev. O. H. Gulick, of Japan. 
Gospel of Mark in Japanese. on. p. n. d. 
Shing ti ling ch’ien. A Chinese treatise on divination, with forms of prayer. 


n. p., n. d 
From Rev. Charles R. Hale, of Baltimore. 


Occasional papers of the Russo-Greek Committee. New Series. No. 1, 2; viz: 
Report of the joint committee on communication with the Russo-Greek Church. 
A list of all the sees and bishops of the Holy Orthodox Church of the East, 

translated and compiled from Russian official documents by the Rev. Charles 
R. Hale. 1872. 8°. 


From Rev. Andrew P. Happer, of Canton. 


Shang-ti. Pt.1. Is the Shang-ti of the Chinese classics the same being as Jeho- 
vah of the Sacred Scriptures? Pt. 2. What being is designated by Shang-ti in 
the Chinese classics and in the ritual of the state religion of China? By 
Inquirer. Shanghai, 1877. 8°. 

An essay on the proper rendering of the words Elohim and Theos into the Chinese 


language. By Inquirer. Shanghai, 1877. 8°. 
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From Rev. J. M. Haswell. 


Grammatical notes and vocabulary of the Peguan language. By Rev. J. M. Has- 
well. Rangoon, 1874. 8°. 

From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Twelve archeological essays, extracts from the Christiania Vidensk.-Selsk. For- 
handlinger 1869-74, viz: Norske Vaegtlodder fra 14de Aarh.—Ibn Fozlan 
om nordiske Begravelsesskikke.—En Guldbracteat-Praeg.—Om Neever i nor- 
diske Gravhéie.—En buddhistisk Legende.—Det chinesiske Shakspil.—Et lidet 
Fund af Mynter fra llte Aarh.—Om Vegten af nogle Smykker.—Asaland. 
II.—Hexe og Dakini—Guldmynten fra Aak.—En Maade at betegne Tal paa, 
som er i Brug blandt Handelsmznd i Arabien og Persien. 


From Mr. H. A. Homes, of Albany, N. Y. 

The Alchemy of Happiness, by Mohammed Al-Ghazzali. Translated from the 
Turkish by Henry A. Homes. Albany, 1873. 8°. 

From Mr. Fisher Howe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The true site of Calvary and suggestions relating to the Resurrection. By Fisher 
Howe. New York [1871]. 8. 

From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita. The sacred hymns of the Brahmans, with the Commentary of 
Sayanacharya. Edited by F. Max Miller. Vol. v, vi. London, 1872-74. 8°. 
—— The same, translated and explained by F. Max Miiller. Vol. i. Hymns to 
the Maruts, or the storm gods. London, 1869. 8°. 

Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) language as it exists in the Darjeling and Sikim 
hills. By Col. G. B. Mainwaring. Calcutta, 1876. 4°. 

The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, translated from the original 
Gurmukhi, with introductory Essays, by Dr. Ernest Trumpp. London, 1877. 
roy. 8°. 

Guan of the Sindhi language, compared with the Sanskrit Pracrit and the 
cognate Indian vernaculars, by Dr. Ernest Trumpp. London and Leipzig. 1872. 
roy. 8°. 

Aschaolagiosl Survey of India. Reports 1862-73. Vol. i-v. By Alexander 
Cunningham. Simla and Calcutta, 1871-75. 8°. 

The book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by Destur Hoshangji 
Jamaspji Asa, revised and collated with further MSS., with an English transta- 
tion and introduction, with an appendix, etc., by Martin Haug, Ph.D., assisted 
by KE. W. West, Ph.D. Bombay, 1872. 2v. 8°. v 

Dictionary of the Bengalee language. By W. Carey. 2d ed. Serampore, 1825. 
2v. 4. 

Grammar of the Carnatica language. By John McKerrell. Madras, 1820. 4°. 

A Dictionary, Telugu and English, English and Telugu. By Charles Philip Brown. 
Madras, 1852. 2v. roy. 8°. 

Dictionary of the Puk’hto, Pus’hto, or language of the Afghans, with remarks on 
the originality of the language and its affinity to other Oriental languages. By 
Major H. G. Raverty. 2ded. London, 1867. 4°. 

The Gulshan-i-Roh, being selections, prose and poetical, in the Pus’hto or Afghan 
language. Edited by Major H. G. Raverty. 2d ed. London, 1867. 

Hindu law, principally with reference to such portions of it as concern the 
administration of justice in the King’s Courts in India. By Sir Thomas 
Strange. Lond. 1830. 2v. 8°. 

The Laghu Kaumudi, a Sanskrit grammar by Varadardja, with a version, commen- 

, and references by James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Rendered into Hindi by 
Babi Mathura Prasdda Mis’ra. Benares, 1856. 8°. 

A vocabulary Ooriya and English for the use of students. By Mohunpersand 
Takoor. Serampore, 1811. 8°. 

The Aphorisms of the Nydya philosophy by Gautama, with illustrative extracts 
from the commentary. In Sanskrit and English. [By J. R. Ballantyne]. 
Books i, ii. Allahabad, 1850-53. 8°. 

The Aphorisms of the Vais’eshika philosophy of Kandda. Mirzapore, 1851. 8°. 

The Aphorisms of the Vedanta philosophy, by Badarayana. Mirzapore, 1851. 8°. 
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The Aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy of Pantanjali. Allahabad, 1852. 8°. 

The Bhasha Parichheda and its commentary, with an English version [by J. R. 
Ballantyne]. Calcutta, 1851. 8°. 

A lecture on the Vedanta, embracing the text of the Veddénta Séra. Allahabad, 
1850. 8°. 

The wars of the Rajas, being the history of Anantapurnam. [In Telugu]. 
Madras, 1853. 8°. 

Comparative vocabulary of the Barma, Maldyu, and T’hdi languages. Serampore, 
1810. 8°. 

Dialogues in Telugu and English, with a grammatical analysis. [By Charles 
Philip Brown.] 2ded Madras, 1853. 8°. 

Rajneeti; or Tales exhibiting the moral doctrines and the civil and military policy 
of the Hindoos. Translated from the original Sanskrit of Narayun Pundit into 
Brij Bhasha by Sree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1827. 8°. 


Annuario della Societaé Italiana per gli Studj Orientali. Anno primo, 1872. 
Roma, 1873. 8°. 


From Karunkulam Krishna Josiar. 
The Grahanadarpanan. A treatise on eclipses illustrated with predictions con- 
cerning the solar eclipse 18 Aug. 1868. By Karunkulam Krishna Josiar. 


Madras, 1868. 8°. 


From Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grammar of the Hindi language, in which are treated the Standard Hindi, Braj, 
and the Eastern Hindi of Ramayan of Tulsi Das, also the colloquial dialects of 
Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, Bhojpur, etc.; with copious philologi- 
cal notes. By Rev. 8. H. Keliogg. Allahabad, 1876. 8°. 

From M. Nicolas de Khanikof, of St. Petersburgh. 

Sur emplacement de la ville d’Artacoana, par M. de Khanikof. [Extrait du 
“ournal Asiatique, 1875.] Paris, 1875. 8°. 

From the University of Kiel. 


Scliriften der Universitat zu Kiel. Bd. xvii—-xxi, xxiii. Kiel, 1871-77. 4°. 
Div Einweihung des neuen Universitats-Gebaudes zu Kiel, 24-26 Oktober, 1876, 
von Dr. Friedrich Volbehr. Kiel, 1876. 8°. 


From Rev. M. J. Knowlton, of Ningpo, China. 


Two lectures, on ancient Christian missions in China and on the rivers of China, 
delivered before the Ningpo Book Club, by Rev. M. J. Knowlton. 1869. 8°. 


From Prof. Ludolf Krehi, of Leipsic. 
Beitrige zur Charakteristik der Lehre vom Glauben im Islam, von Ludolf Krehl 
Leipzig, 1877. 8°. 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xx, 2—xxiv, 2. Berlin, 1871-77. 
Gesammtregister zu Bd. xi-xx. Berlin, 1874. 8°. 
Beitrage zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung. Bd. vii, viii. Berlin, 1871-76. 8°. 
From Mr. B. Labaree, Jr. 


The Mizan ul Haqgq, or Balance of Truth, by the Rev. C. G. Pfander. Translated 
into English by the Rev. R. H. Weakley. Lond., 1867. 8°. 


From Prof. F. Lasinio, of Pisa. 


Tl commento medio di Averroe alla poetica di Aristotele, per la prima volta pubbli- 
cato in Arabo ed in Ebraico e recato in Italiano da Fausto Lasinio. Parte I, II. 
Pisa, 1872. 4°. 

VOL. X. 11* 


From the Italian Oriental Society. 
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From Prof. C. Lassen, of Bonn. 
Indische Alterthumskunde, von Christian Lassen. 2te verm. und verb. Auflage. 
Bd. ii. Leipzig, 1874. 8°. 
From M. Charles le Mansois du Prey. 


Le Congrés des orientalistes. Ce qu’est aujourd’hui le réle important qu’il 
peut étre appelé a jouer dans l’intérét du commerce francais. Par M. C. 
le Mansois du Prey. Saint-Etienne, 1875. 8°. 


From M. Ernest Leroux, of Paris. 


Vindiciz Sinice nove. No. 1. J.-P. Abel Rémusat défendu contre les imputa- 
tions mensongéres de M. Stanislas Julien, par G. Pauthier. Paris, 1872. 8°. 
Langues, races, nationalités, par A. Hovelacque. Paris, n.d. 8°. 
Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et d'Histoire. Recueil mensuel publiée par 
la librairie Ernest Leroux. Nos. 6-20. Paris, 1874-5. 8°. 
Revue de Philologie et d’Ethnographie, publiée par Ch. E. de Ujfalvy. Tome i, 
Oct.-Déc., 1874. Paris. 8°. 


From the Philological Society of London. 


Transactions of the Philological Society, 1865—1875-6, pt.1. London, 1865-75. 8°. 

On Early English pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and Chaucer. 
By Alexander J. Ellis. Pt. i-iii, London, 1869-72. 8°. 

Medieval Greek texts, being a collection of the earliest compositions in vulgar 
Greek, prior to the year 1500. Edited by W. Wagner. Pt.i. London,1870. 8°. 


From Prof. B. S. Iyman, of Japan. 


Hokkaidé chi shitsu soku riyo ho bun. (Report of the Geological Survey of 
Yezo). Tokio, 1873. 8°. 


From D. B. Mc Cartee, M.D., of China. 


Translation of an inscription commemorating the repairs on the Ch’eng Hwang 
Miau. 8°. 
From Rev. Thomas Mc Clatchie, of Hongkong. 


Confucian cosmogony. A translation of section forty-nine of the complete works of 
the philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with explanatory notes. By the Rev. Thomas 
McClatchie. Shanghai, 1874. 8°. 


From Rev. R. S. Maclay and Rev. C. C. Baldwin of Fuhchau. 


An alphabetic dictionary of the Chinese language in the Foochow dialect. By 
Rey. R. S. Maclay and Rev. C. C. Baldwin. Foochow, 1870. 8°. 


From M. E. Madier de Montjau. 


De l’émigration des Chinois au point de vue des intéréts Européens, par FE. 
Madier de Montjau. Paris, 1873. 8°. 


From the Public Free Libraries of Manchester, Eng. 


Twenty-fourth annual report to the council of the city of Manchester on the 
working of the Public Free Libraries, 1875-76. Manchester, 1876. 8°. 


From Mrs. Eleanor Mason, of Tonngoo. 


Dr. Mason’s last days. By Mrs. Eleanor Mason. Rangoon, 1874. 8°. 
Dr. and Mrs. Mason’s land leases in Toungoo. By the same. - 1874. 8°. 
A song of the famine. By the same. . 1874. 8°. 


First difficulties in studying Pali, ete. By Francis Mason, D.D. “ 1875. 8°. 
From Rev. Robert Cotton Mather, LL.D. 


The New Testament in Romanized Hindustani, with a commentary by Rev 
Robert Cotton Mather. London, 1876. 8°. 
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From the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences, with the reports of com- 
mittees, address of the president, list of officers and committees for 1874 
Minneapolis, 1874. 8°. 


From Rev. W. J. P. Morrison, of Ambala, India. 


Divan i Anwari- Persian MS. ff. 432, 10}x5}4 in. 
Almanac in the Tankri dialect. 8°. 


From John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., of Edinburgh. 


Original Sanskrit Texts. Collected, translated and illustrated by J. Muir. 
Vol. ii. Inquiry whether the Hindus are of Trans-Himalayan origin, and akin 
to the Western branches of the Indo-European race. 2d ed. revised. London, 
Vol. iv. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian deities. 2d ed. revised. London, 1873. 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xi, 2—xiii, 2. Miinchen, 1869-77. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xii, 2—xiv, i. Miin- 
chen, 1870-77. 4°. 

Almanach fiir 1875. Miinchen, [1875]. 8°. 

Ueber den religidsen Charakter des griechischen Mythos. Festrede von Dr. 
Conrad Bursian. Miinchen, 1875. 4°. 

Rede zur Vorfeier des Geburtsfestes des Kénigs Ludwig II, von J. v. Déllinger. 
Miinchen, 1873. 4°. 

Gedachtniss-Rede auf Kénig Johann von Sachsen. By the same. Miinchen, 
1874. 4°. 

Ueber Deutschlands Weltstellung. Rede von Franz v. Léher. Miinchen, 1874. 8”. 

Philosophie und Theologie des Averroes. Aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt von M. 
J. Miller. Miinchen, 1875. 4°. 

Gedachtnissrede auf Friedrich Adolph Trendelenburg, von Dr. Karl v. Prantl. 
Miinchen, 1873. 4°. 

Verstehen und Beurtheilen. By the same. Miinchen, 1877. 4°. 

Ueber den Inhalt der allgemeinen Bildung zur Zeit der Scholastik. Festrede von 
Dr. Freiherrn R. v. Liliencron. Miinchen, 1876, 4°. . 

Einleitung in das Studium der arabischen Grammatiker. Die Ajrimiyyah des 
Muh‘ammad bin Daiid. Arabischer Text mit Uebersetzung und Erlauterungen 
von Ernst Trumpp. Miinchen, 1876. 8°. 

Nanak, der Stifter der Sikh-Religion. Festrede von Dr. Ernst Trumpp. Miinchen, 
1876. 4°. 


From F. W. Newman, Esq., of London. 
Dictionary of the Modern Arabic. By F. W. Newman. London, 1871. 2v. 8°. 


From the Commissioners of New South Wales at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 


An Essay on New South Wales, the mother colony of the Australias. By G. H. 
Reid. Sydney, 1876. 8°. 


From the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1871 and 
1872. New Series, no. vii. Shanghai, 1873. 8°. 
Catalogue of the library, systematically classed. By Henri Cordier. Shanghai, 
1872. 8°. 
» From the Oregon Pioneer Association. 


Constitution and quotations from the register of the Oregon Pioneer indie 
together with the annual_address, 1874. Salem, Oregon, 1875. 8°. 

Transactions of the third and fourth annual reunions, 1875, 1876. Salem, 
1876-77. 8°. 
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From the Oriental Atheneum, Paris. 
Bulletin de I’ Athénée Oriental: Revue orientale, 2¢ sér., t. ii. Paris, 1869-70. 8°. 
From the Society of Japanese Studies, Paris. 


Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo-Chinoi- 
ses. 1T¢ année, 1873. Paris, 1874. 8°. 


From M. K. P. Patcanian. 


On the names of the ancient Armenian months. [In Russian]. By K. P. Patca- 
nian. St. Petersburg, 1871. 8°. 

Magakia’s Mongolian history. [In Armenian]. Edited by K. P. Patcanian. 
St. Petersburg. 1870. 8°. 

—— The same, in Russian. Translated and annotated by K. P. Patcanian. St. 
Petersburg, 1871. 8°. 


From M. Alphonse L. Pinart, of Paris. 


Bibliothéque de linguistique et d’ethnographie américaines publiée par Alph. L. 
Pinart: 

Vol. II. Dictionnaire de la langue Déné-Dindjié dialectes Montagnais on 
Chippewayan, Peau de Liévre et Loucheux, précédé d’une monographie des 
Déné-Dindjié, d’une grammaire et des tableaux synoptiques des conjugaisons, 
par le P. E. Petitot. Paris, 1876. 4°. 

Vol. III. Vocabulaire Francais-Esquimau. dialecte des Tchiglit des bouches 
du Mackenzie et de |’ Anderson, précédé d’une monographie de cette tribu 
et des notes grammaticales, par le R. P. E. Petitot. Paris, 1876. 8°. 

Bible history and catechism in the Kodiak Aleut dialect. St. Petersburg, 1847. 8°. 
Gospel of Matthew in the Kodiak Aleut dialect. St. Petersburg, 1848. 8°. 


From Mr. James Pincerle. 


Il Cantico dei Cantici di Salomone per la prima volta tradotto dal testo Italiano in 
fronte nell’ idioma Zingaresco. Studio di James Pincerle. Trieste, 1875. 8°. 


From Prof. A. F. Pott, of Halle. 


Wurzel-Wé6rterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, von A. F. Pott. Bd. iii-v. 
Detmold, 1871-73. 8°. 

Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues, von W. v. Humboldt. 
Mit erlauternden Anmerkungen und Excursen sowie als Kinleitung: Wilhelm 
von Humboldt und die Sprachwissenschaft, von A. F. Pott. Berlin, 1876. 2 v. 

From Rev. A. T. Pratt, M.D., of Constantinople. 

Grammar of the Osmanli language in the Armenian character. By Andrew T. 
Pratt. Constantinople, 1868. 12°. 

— The same. MS. English translation. 

Etudes sur les Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de l’empire ottoman, par Alexandre 
G. Paspati. Constantinople, 1870, roy. 8°. 

Cutter’s School Physiology in ‘Armeno-Turkish. Constantinople, 1868. 12°. 


From Baba Réjendraldla Mitra, of Calcutta. 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS., by Rajendraldla Mitra. No. iii—xii. Calcutta, 1871- 


1877. 8°. 
A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal. Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra, LL.D. Calcutta, 1877. 8°. 
From Charles Rice, MD., of New York. 


The Gulistén and Bostan of Sa‘di. Persian MS. ff. 71+103.° 8x in. 

The Divan of Hafiz. Persian MS. ff. 168. 7x5 in. 

Philonis Judaei sermones tres hactenus inediti ex Armena versione translati per 
P. J. B. Ancher. [In Armenian and Latin]. Venetiis, 1822. 4°. 
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From Prof. Léon de Rosny, of Paris. 


Trattato sull’ educazione dei bachi da seta al Giappone, di Sira-Kava di Sendai ( we 
tradotto dal giapponese in franchese da Leone de Rosny. Versione Italiana di 
Felice Franceschini. Milano, 1870. 

A Grammar of the Chinese language, par Léon de Rosny. London, 1874, pp. 
1-48. 8°. 

Textes Chinois anciens et modernes traduits par Léon de Rosny. Paris, 1874, 8°, 

Tai-kau ki. Histoire populaire de Taikau Sama, traduite du japonais, par Léon de 
Rosny. [Extrait du compte-rendu des travaux du Congrés provincial des 
Orientalistes]. Paris, 1875. 8°. 

Fa-tsien. ‘Les billets doux,” poéme cantonnais du viii® des Tsai-tsze modernes. 
Fragments traduits en Francais par Léon de Rosny. [Extrait de l’Annuaire 
de la Société des Etudes Japonaises.] Paris, 1876. 8°. 


From Rev. E. Riggs, D.D., of Constantinople. 
Bible in Bulgarian, translated by Rev. KE. Riggs, D.D. Constantinople, 1871. roy. 8°. 


Suggested emendations of the authorized English version of the Old Testament. 
By E. Riggs. Andover, 1873. 12°. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New Series. 
Vol. v, pt. 2—ix. London, 1871-77. 8°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 
Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglich sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. vi, vii, 1-4. Leipzig. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen. Bd. xxii-xxvii, i. Leipzig, 1870-75. 8°. 
Preisschriften gekrént und herausgegeben vor der firstlich Jablonowski’schen 
Gesellschaft zu Leipzig : 
XVII. Die polnische Geschichtschreibung des Mittelalters, von H. Zeissberg. 
Leipzig, 1873. 4°. 
XVIII. den Zusammenhang des lettoslavischen und germanischen 
oe, von Dr. R. Hassencamp. Leipzig, 1876. 4°. 
Die Declination im Slavisch-litauischen und Germanischen, von A. 
Leskien. Leipzig, 1876. 4°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de |’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Tome xvi-— 
xxiv, 3. St. Petersbourg, 1870-77. 4°. 

Bulletin. TT. xv, 3—xxiv, 3 (wanting xxii, 3). St. Pétersbourg, 1870-77. 4°. 

Tableau général méthodique et alphabétique des matiéres contenues dans les pub- 
lications de |’ Académie depuis sa fondation. 1¢ partie. Publications en langues 
étrangéres. St. Pétersbourg, 1872. 8°. 


From Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 
Kurmanji Kurdish primer, by the Harpoot missionaries. New York, 1868. 16°. 
Eléments de la grammaire turque, par L. Dubeux. Paris, 1856. 12°. 
From Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., of New York. 
The Pentateuch in Osmanli Turkish. Translated by Rev. W. G. Schauffler. 1877. 
8°. 

Isaiah, translated by the same. 1876. 8°. 

From Bp. S. I. J. Schereschewsky, D.D., of China. 


The Old Testament in the Mandarin Colloquial, translated from the Hebrew by 
the Rev. 8. I. J. Schereschewsky, D.D. Peking, 1875. 8°. 
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From Mr. Victor Schlegel. 


Hermann Grassmann, sein Leben und seine Werke, von Victor Schlegel. Leipzig, 
1878. 8°. 


From Dr. Schmidt, of Gevelsberg. 


Unser Sonnenkérper nach seiner physikalischen, sprachlichen und mythologischen 
Seite hin betrachtet, von Dr. Schmidt. Lemgo, 1876. 4°. 


From Baron Schwarz-Senborn. 


Beitrage zur Entwickelung und Reform des Quarantainewesens, von Dr. Gobbi. 
Wien, 1849. 8°. 
From Prof. G. Seyffarth, of New York. 


Uebersicht neuer Entdeckungen in der biblischen Zeitrechnung, allgemeinen 
Weltgeschichte und aegyptischen Alterthumskunde, von G. Seyffarth, New 
York, 1857. 12°. 

Chronology of the Roman Emperors from Cesar to Titus, with reference to the 
New Testament. By G. Seyffarth. 1872. 8°. 

Corrections of the present theory of the moon’s motions according to the classic 
eclipses. [From Trans. of the St. Louis Acad. of Sci., Vol. iii] 1877. 8. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xviii-xxi. Washington, 1873 - 
76. 4°. 
——-——— Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. x-xii. Washington, 1873-74. 8°. 
——_———— Annual Report, 1858-60, 1863--76. Washington, 1859-77. 8°. 
The Empire of Brazil at the Universal Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1876. 8°. 


From Prof. A. Socin of Basel. 


Die Aechtheit der moabitischen Alterthiimer gepriift von Prof. E. Kautzsch und 
Prof. A. Socin. Strassburg, 1876. 8°. 


From Mr. E. G. Squier, of New York. 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute of New York. Vol.I, no. 1. New 
York, 1871-2. 8°. 
From Prof. A. F. Stenzler, of Breslau. 


Meghadita; der Wolkenbote. Gedicht von Kalidésa, mit kritischen Anmerkun- 
gen und Worterbuch herausg. von A. F. Stenzler. Breslau, 1874.. 8°. 


From Mr. Richard Sullivan, of Boston. 


Photographic copy of the Tanis trilingual inscription, together with the negative 
plate of the same. 


From Sourindro Mahun Tagore, President of the Bengal Musical School, Calcutta. 


Sangita-sdra-sangraha. By Sourindro Mohun Tagore. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 

Yantra Kosha, or a treasury of the musical instruments of Ancient and Modern 
India. By the same. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 

Hindu music from various authors. Pt.i. By the same. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 

Victoria-Gitika, or Sanskrit verses celebrating the deeds and the virtues of Queen 
Victoria and her renowned predecessors. By the same. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 

Fifty stanzas in Sanskrita in honor of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. By the 
same. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 

English verses set to Hindu music in honor of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
By the same. Calcutta, 1875. 8°. 


From M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 
Allégories, récits poétiques et chants populaires, traduits de l’arabe, du persan, 
de ’hindoustani et du ture, par M. Garcin de Tassy. 2¢ éd, Paris, 1876. 8°. 
La langue et la littérature hindoustanies en 1870-72, 1874-77. Paris, 1871-78. 8°. 
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From Mr. F. Tempsky, of Prague. 
Der Rig Veda, oder die heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana zum ersten male volls- 
tindig ins Deutsche tbersetzt mit Commentar und Einleitung, von Alfred 
Ludwig. Prag, 1876. 2v. 8°. 


From Rev. D. W. Thomas, of Bareilly, India. 
True and False Miracles. By D. W. Thomas. [In Hindi]. 1877. 8°. 


From Prof. C. J. Tornberg, of Lund. 


Tbn-el-Athiri Chronicon. Ed. C. J. Tornberg. Vol. v, vi, xiii, supplementum 
ad vol. xi et xii. Lugd. Bat., 1871-74. 8°. 


From Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, of Aintab, Turkey. 
Occasional papers in regard to Turkey. By T. C. Trowbridge. New York, 


1874. 8°. 
From N. Triibner, Esq., of London. 


Essays on the languages, literature, and religion of Nepal and Tibet. By B. H. 
Hodgson. London, 1874. 8°. 

Sutta Nipdta; or Dialogues and discourses of Gotama Buddha, translated from 
4 Pali, with notes and introduction by Sir M. Cooméra Swamy. London, 
1874. , 8°. 

From M. F. Turrettini, of Geneva. 

Heike Monogatari. Récits de l'histoire du Japon au xii® siécle traduits du Jap- 

onais par F. Turrettini. 1'¢ partie. Genéve, 1871. 4°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-his- 
torische Classe. Bd. lxiii-lxxxvii. Wien, 1869-77. 8°. 


Register zu Bd. Ixi-Ixx. Wien, 1872. 8°. 
Register zu Bd. i-lxx. Wien, 1874. 8°. 


From the Anthropological Society of Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. I, no. 5-14, VI, 
no. 1-5. Wien, 1870-76. 8°. 


From the Geographical Society of Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xiii-xix. Wien, 
1870-76. 8°. 
From M. le C% de Vogiié. 


Stéle de Yehawmelek, roi de Gebal. Communication faite a l’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres par le Cte de Vogiié. Paris, 1875. 4°. — 


From the Bureau of Education at Washington. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1872-76. Washington, 1873-78. 8°. 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education. Nov., 1872; 1873, no. 2-5; 
1874, no. 1; 1875, no. 1, 2. Washington, 1872-75. 8°. 

Public libraries in the United States of America; their history, condition and 


management. Special Report. Washington, 1876. 2 pts. 8°. 
From Rev. J. W. Waugh, D.D. of Lucknow, India. 


Pilgrim’s Progress in Hindui. 2ded. 1861. 8°. ; 
Book of Psalms in Hindustani, lithogr. 1864. 8°. 

Poems of Hafiz, in Persian, lithogr. 8°. 

Gulistén of Sa‘df in Persian, lithogr. roy. 8°. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, lithogr. f°. 

Native Persian dictionary, lithogr. Lucknow, 1849. 
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From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 
Ueber ein zum Weissen Yajus gehériges phonetisches Compendium, das Prati- 
jndsitra, von A. Weber. [Aus d. Abhand d. Berl. Akad., 1871.] Berlin, 


1872. 4°. 
Einige Daten iiber das Schachspiel nach indischen Quellen, von A. Weber. 


[Aus d. Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1872). Berlin, 1872. 8°. 
From Prof. W. D. Whitney. 
A concise dictionary of the Persian fangmage. By E. H. Palmer. London, 1876. 
sq. 8°. 


ox. de indiske Kejserhuse og nogle zldre Fyrsteslegter, af N. L. Westergaard. 
Avec un résumé francais. Kjébenhavn, 1867. 4°. 
The tenses of the Assyrian verb. By A. H. Sayce. [From the Jour. of the Roy. 


Asiat. Soc., 1877]. 8°. 
From Prof. W. D. Whitney and Prof. E. E. Salisbury. 

Six MSS. of the Taittiriya-Praticakhya, being those used by Prof. Whitney in his 
edition, and described in Jour. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. vol. ix, pp. 1-2, viz: 
MSS. T, W, B, O, G, and M. 

From Prof. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

The Chinese Commercial Guide, containing treaties, tariffs, regulations, tables, etc., 
useful in the trade to China and Eastern Asia; with an appendix of sailing 
directions for those seas and coasts. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 5th ed. 


Hongkong, 1863. 8°. 
Code of —_— maritime laws, with a translation and vocabulary. Singapore, 


1832. 

Bugis eh by C. Thomson. Singapore. 8°. 

Edict against the promulgation of Christianity by the Government of Corea in 
1839. [In Chinese and Corean.] f°. 

The speculations on metaphysics, polity, morality of “the old philosopher ” Lau- 
Tsze, translated from the Chinese with an introduction by John Chalmers. 


London, 1868. 8°. 
From the Wisconsin Academy of Arts, Sciences and Letters. 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Arts, Sciences and Letters, 1870-72. 
Madison. 8°. 
From the Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
Proceedings of the Worcester Society of Antiquity, from its institution Jan. 24, 
1875 to March 6, 1876, together with the constitution and by-laws and certificate 
of incorporation. Worcester, Mass., 1877. 8°. 


From unknown donors. 
Bible History in Albanian, i in the Roman character. Constantinople, 1870. 8°. 
Catechism 1867. 16°. 
Primer Greek, n. p., a. d. 16°. 


New Testament in Rumanian. Bucharest, 1868. 8°. 

Gospel of Matthew in the Turkish of Azerbeijian. [Leipzig, 1872.] 8°. 

Makhzan i Masihi, or Christian Treasury. Hindustani monthly periodical. Vol. 
i-iv. Allahabad, 1868-71. 8. 

Pustakéném Sfcipatram. n.p.nd. 8°. 

Pheharicta Sanskrtaka Pustakonké. n.p.n.d. 8°. 

List of Sanskrit works supposed by the Nepalese Pundits to be rare in the 
Nepalese libraries at Khatmandoo. Nepal Residency. 1868. 8°. 

Chung wai shin wén ch’i jih lu. [Home and foreign Chinese weekly newspaper. ] 
Canton, 1865. 54 nos. roy. 8°. 

Tyndall on Sound, translated into Chinese by J. Fryer. 2vols. [Shanghai, n. d.] 

The Phenix, a monthly magazine for China, Japan and Eastern Asia. Edited by 
Rev. John Summers. No. 1, July, 1870. London. 4°. 
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Notes and Queries on China and Japan. Edited by N. B. Dennys. Vol. iii, no. 
3, March, 1869. Hongkong. 8. 

Kwang-yin lin ch’ien. [Chinese treatise on divination for the use of the worship- 
ers of Kwang-yin]. n. p. 1857. 

The Syrian Protestant College. Beirut,n d. 16°. 

Catalogue of the Syrian Protestant College for 1875-6. [In Arabic.]. Beirut, 
1876. 12°. 

The famine in Asia Minor; its history compiled from the pages of the ‘‘ Levant 
Herald,” with a preface by the editor. Constantinople, 1875. 8”. 
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